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EKEATA. 


“LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA,” VOLUME IX, PART L 

Page xi. — Head B, Group 3, third line, under System of Transliteration adopted,” For 
0 z read 6 z. 

Page 48, 11. 24 fi. It has been pointed out to me that wbat is written here is liable to mis- 
interpretation. It is quite correct to say that Sarshar and ^arar were opposed to 
the artificial thought and diction of the old Lucknow school, but it should have been 
explained that they did not belong to Delhi, but themselves lived and worked in 
Lucknow, and that they were reformers, rather than opponents, of the pedantio 
style referred to in this passage. 

Page 81, 1. 4 of Head C. Read ‘ haufje \ 

Page 108, 1. 5. For read — . 

Page 117, L 3 from bottom. For read . 

* 

Page 122, 1. 7. For * dakhinjSnih ’ read ^ dahhin jdnih \ 

Page 140, 1. 4 from bottom. For read . 

Page 143, 1. 4 from bottom. For ‘ aurate ’ read ‘ ‘auratl 
Page 152, 1. 1. For ‘ shall aq^ ’ read ‘ ^allaq^-e \ 

Page 19o, L 12 from bottom. For * ki ' read ‘ ki \ 

Page 626, 1. 4. For H read H. 

Page 626, 1. 16. Fori^ at read >>f ai. 

Page 627, 1. 6. For read 

Page 627, 1.7. For read 

Page 627, 1. -pov H read H- 

Page 643, 1. 11 from bottom. Insert ; after ' dead 

Page 754. The number (25) of the Specimen has been accidentally omitted. 

Page 760. In the Heading, for * DOGRA ’ read ‘ POGRA \ 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. 


SYSTEM OF transliteration ADOPTED. 


A. — Por the Deva-nagari alphabet, and others related to it — 


^ d, 


T i, 

t * 


I u, Hi 

d, 

W Th 

V 

e, 

XI e, ^ 


0, ^ 0, 

^ au. 

eff ka 


kha 


ga 

^ gba 


na 


oil a 

W chha 

^ja 

WjJia 

oT na 

Z fa 

Z 

tha 


da 

Z cilia 


na 

ft 

ta 

5T tJia 

^ da 

■If dha 

•T na 

TT pa 


pha 


ba 

W bha 

TT 

ma 


ya 

T ra 

5T la 

^ va 

or wa 

Tf sa 


W sha 


\ sa 

V 

ha 

f 

fa 

Z fba 

35 la 

3E^ lha 



Visarga (:) is represented by h, thus ; kramasah. Anmwdra (') is represented 
by m, thus sirhh, vams. In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 
and is then written ng ; thus Anundsika or Ghandra-bindu is re- 

presented by the sign over the letter nasalized, thus w* 

B. — For the Arabic alphabet, as adapted to Hindostani — 


1 

a, etc. 


J 

o d 


r 


S £ ‘ 

CA 

b 


ch 

0 d 

s 

r 

A 

sh ^ ah 

V 

P 

r 

h 

0 x; 

j 

iV 


S'—*,/ 

o 

t 

t 

Mk 


A 

; 

zh 


? o ? 

o 

t 







t. ^ 


s 







^ 9 


J I 


C m 

when representing anundsika 
in Deva-nagari, by ^ over 
nasalized vowel. 

^ ic or V 

A /^ 

y, etc. 

Tanwin is represented by n, thus fauran. Alif~e maqsura is represented 
by q ; — thus dahoq. 

In the Arabic character, a final silent h is not transliterated, — thus baiida. 

When pronounced, it is written, — thus iti/ gmdli. 

Vow'els when not pronounced at the end o£ a word, are not written in translitera- 
tion. Thus ^ Ian, not bana. When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 
characters above the line. Thus (Hindi) deklftd, pronounced deklitd ; (Kash- 
miri) tA‘b; y kqr", pronounced kor ; (Bihari) dekhath'. 


VOL. IX, PART I. 


0. — Special letters peculiar to special languages will be dealt with under the head 
of the languages concerned. In the meantime the following more important instances 
may be noted : — 

(«) The ts sound found in Marathi (^), Pashto (^), Kasmiri w), Tibetan 
(i), and elsewhere, is represented by So, the aspirate of that sound 
is represented by tsh. 

(b) The dz sound found in Marathi (w), Pashto (^), and Tibetan (#) is repre- 

sented by dz, and its aspirate by dzli. 

(c) Kashmiri ^ (^) is represented by n. 

(d) Sindhi Western Panjabi (and elsewhere on the N.-W. Prontier) y, and 

Pushto jj or ^ are represented by n. 

(e) The following are letters peculiar to Pashto : — 

t ; or dz, according to pronunciation I d ; j, f ; j or g, accord- 
ing to pronunciation (ji> sh or Jch, according to pronunciation ; J or n. 

{f) I he following are letters peculiar to Sindhi : — 

^ bh ; w bh ; th ; t; th ; ^ ph ; ^ jj ; t^Jh; ^ chh ; 

^ n ; 0 dh ; d ; del ; ^ dh ; ^ k ; ^ kh ; ^ gg ; gk / 

< — ^ n ; ^ n. 

D. — Certain sounds, which are not provided for above, occur in transcribing 
languages which have no alphabet, or in writing phonetically (as distinct from transli- 
terating) languages (such as Bengali) whose spelling does not represent the spoken sounds. 
The principal of these are the following : — 


A 

a, 

represents the sound of the « in all. 

d. 

>3 

99 

„ a in hat. 

e. 

93 

99 

„ e in met. 

0, 

39 

99 

„ 0 in hot. 

e, 

39 

99 

„ e in the French etait. 

0, 

39 

99 

„ 0 in the first o in promote. 

d. 

99 

39 

„ 6 in the German sehon. 

a, 

99 

93 

„ a in the ,, muhe. 

tki 

39 

99 

,, th ‘m. think. 

dh, 

» 33 

93 

„ th in this. 


I he semi- consonants peculiar to the Munda languages are indicated by an apos- 
trophe. Thus k', t\ p\ and so on. 

E. — When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is used. 
Thus in (Khowar) assist ai, he was, the acute accent shows that the accent falls on the 
first, and not, as might be expected, on the second syllable. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


This volume, dealing with the Central Group of Tudo- Aryan Vernaculars, is^ 
divided into four parts, viz . : — 

Part 1, clealiDg with Western Hindi and Paiijabi. 

Part ii, .. ,, Rajastliani and Gujarati. 

Part ill, ,, ,, The Bliii Languages, Ivhandesi, etc. 

Part iv, ,, Pahari. 


Of these, Part iii has been prepared partly by Profe.ssor Konow and partly by me. 
I am entirely responsible for the other Parts. 

The languages forming this Central Group, and the iiimihers of their speakers as 
reported for this Sru’vey, are as follows : — 


Western Hindi 
Panjabi 
Rajasthani 
Gujarati . 
Bhili, etc. 
Eastern Pahari^ 
Central Pahari 
Western Pahari 


. 38 , 013,028 
. 12 , 077,639 
. 15 , 842,087 
. 10 , 646,227 
. 4 , 100,675 
143,721 
. 1 ,] 07.612 
816,181 


Total . 83 , 348,070 


Of these, the most important, both politically and in point of numbers, is Western 
Hindi. One of its dialects is Hindustani, the lingua franca of India. It should, 
however, be remembered that Hindostani is not a typical dialect of the language. The 
typical dialect is the Braj Bhakha spoken round Agra and Mathura. The home of 
Hindostani as a vernacular is more to the jVorth-M’’est, on the border of the Paujab, and 
that dialect is therefore much infected by the PaiijMi lying to its M’est.- 

Western Hindi is spoken in the western half of the United Provinces, and Paiijabi 
in the Central Panjah. Eajasthani is spoken in Eajputana, and Gujarati in Gujarat. 
The Bhil languages and those grouped with them are spoken mainly in the Bhil country 
and in Khandesh, but scattered colonies are found in several localities of northern 
India, from Midnapore in Bengal to the central Panjah. 

It would he impossible, in the present volume, to give a detailed account of the 
relationship of the languages of the Central Group to the oilier Indo- Aryan vernaculars. 
The question involves a consideration of the entire history of the growth and expansion 
of all the Aryan languages, ancient and modern, of northern India, and must therefore 
be deferred to the Introductory Volume of this Survey, which cannot be prepared till all 


^ The figures for Eastern Paliari include only those speakers that are resident in India. They do not include the 
unknown, but much larger, niunber resident in Nepal, the home of the language. 

‘ The principal point in which Hindostani has been affected by Panjabi is that nouns that in Western Hindi end iu au 
or 0, such B.S ff/iorau or y^'oro, a horse, in Hindostani, as in Panjabi, end in d, as in^/wrd. Another important point is the 
use o£ the postposition ne to indicate the case of the agent. 



XIV 


IXTRODCCTORY. 


the remaining volumes are in type. Suffice it here to say that the typical language of 
^e Central Group is "Western Hindi. Panjabi is a language resulting from the amal- 
"gamation of two very different forms of speech, — the old Pisacha language that lies at 
the base of the Lahnda spoken in the AVestern Panjab, and the Prakrit of the Midland 
that was the parent of AVestern Hindi. Rajasthani represents tne overflow of Western 
Hindi to the South and South-AA^est, but is much infected by the language of Gujar in- 
vaders who came partly from the West and partly from Sapadalaksha or the Himalayan 
tract between Nepal and Kashmir. Gujarati is a further continuation of this overflow. 
It has as a basis an old North-Western language of Pisacha origin akin to Sindhi, which 
was overwhelmed by the AVestern Hindi invasion, but traces of Avhich can still be 
observed. The Bhil dialects are mostly broken forms of Gujarati spoken by non-Aryan 
tribes. The three Pahari languages have at their base an old language akin to Pisacha, 
spoken by the Khasa tribe, which has been superseded by the language of Gujar 
invaders. This mixed form of speech w^as carried, as above stated, into Rajputana, and 
Avas again, in its turn, strongly influenced in later times by re-immigrants to the 
Himalaya from Rajputana, Avho now spoke Rajasthani. Particulars regarding the 
-groAvth and expansion of each of these various languages Avill be found in the Intro- 
ductions to the A'arious sections. 

The four parts of this A olume Avere prepared and sent to press some years ago, but 
difficulties connected Avith the obtainmeut of proper types have greatly delayed the 
printing of Parts i and iv. I regret that OAving to this the Bibliographies of these parts 
are not entirely up to the dates printed on the title-pages. 




Camberlev ; 
Augunt 11, 1914. 


GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 
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Western Hindi, 


Geographical Habitat, 


The home of Western Hindi closely agrees with the Madhyadesa, or Midland, of 

ancient Sanskrit geographers. Tlie Madhyadesa was the 
country between the Saraswati on the Avest and AA'hat is now 
Allahabad on the east. Its northern boundary was the Ilimfilaya Range, and its southern 
the Narbada River. BetAA’Cen these limits lay, according to tradition, the holy land of 
Brahmanism. It was the centre of Hindu ciA’ilisation, and the abode on earth of its 
deities. Western Hind! does not extend so far east as Allahal)ad — its eastern limit is 
about Cawnporc, — but in other respects the area in AA'hi cl i it is spoken is almost exactly 
the same as the Madhyadesa. It is spoken as a vernacular over the Avestern portion of 
the United ProA'inces, in the eastern districts of the Paiijal), in Eastern Rajputana, in 
Gwalior and Bundelkhand, and in the north -Avestern districts of the Central ProA'inces. 
Moreover, its most important dialect, Hindustan!, is spoken and understood, and is even 
amongst some classes of the population a A'crnacular, oven- the Avhole of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

Western Hindi has five dialects, — Hindustani, Bangarii, Braj Bhakhti, Kanauji, and 
Dialects ; Bundeli. Hindostani, as a local vernacular, is spoken in 

Hindostani. M^cstem Roliilkliaud, the Upper Gangetic Doab, and the 

Panjab District of Ambala. It has also been carried over the Avhole of India by Musal- 
man coneprerors, and has received considerable literary culture. Uirder these condition.^ 
it has three main varieties. Literary Hindustani proper, employed by Irttli Musalmans 
and Hindus for literary purposes and as a litinua franca ; Urdu, employed cliiefly ity 
Musalmans and by Hindus Avho have adopted the Musaiman system of education, and a 
modern development, called Hindi, employed only by Hindus avIio have betm educated 
on a Hindu system. Urdu, itself, hastAA'o varieties, the standard literary form of Delh- 
and LucknoAV, and the Dakhini, spoken, and used as a litc'rary medium, by Musalman.s 
of Southern India. 

Bangarii is the dialect of iUcstern Hindi Avhich is spoken in the Eastern Panjab. 

It is also called Jatu and Hariani. It is much influenced 
Bangaru. neighbouring PLajasthani and Pah j:ih!. 

Braj Bhakha is the dialect of the Avest central Dbab 
Braj Bhakna country to its north and to its south. 

Kanauji is really a form of Braj Bhakha and is only giA-eu separate consideration in 

deference to popular opinion. It is spoken in the east 
central Dbiih and the country to its north. 

Bundeli is spoken in Gwalior and lUmdelkhaud. It is also 
spoken in the adjoining districts of the Central Provincvs. 

AU these dialects are described Avith considerable detail on the folluAving pages, aai 
it Avill suffice to give here the total estimated num'uer of speakers of each— 

Hinclobtani — 

Local Vernacular 

Literary Hindostani (including Uidu ana . * J>9G,'2i;4 

Dakhini 


KanaujT. 


BundelT. 


3,G54f.l72 


IG g:^3 1G9 
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Brought forward , 16,633,169 

Bangai’u ........... 2,165,784 

Braj Bhakba ......... 7,864,274 

Kanaujl 4,481,500 

12,345,774 

Bundeli 6,869,201 


Total estimated number of speakers of Western Hindi . 38,013,928 


This is about the same as the population of the United Kingdom in 1891 
(38, 104, 975), and two-thirds of a million less than that of Prance at the present time 
(38,641,333), I roughly estimate the area in which it is spoken at about 200,000 
square miles, with which we may compare the area of the German Empire (209,000), 
and that of France (204,000). 

As explained in the Introductory Note, AVestern Hindi is the purest representative 

of that Group. It is directly derived from the Apabhram^ 
position of* western^°Hlndi"*^^' dialect corresponding to Sauraseni, the most Sanskritic of 
guages. neighbouring Ian- Prakrits ; it is spoken in the area which was the 

centre from which Aryan civilisation was diffused over 
Hindostan ; and the head-quarters of its principal dialect— Braj Bhakha — is Mathura, 
— the MdSovpa 7] Twv &eQv of the Greeks, and in ancient times one of the most sacred 
cities of India. 

Of the four languages which form the Central Group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 
Western Hindi is the one which is the most typical of the group. In fact, it would be 
more accurate, though more complicated, to describe it as being the only member of the 
group, the other three, Panjabi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati, being intermediate between it 
and the adjoining languages, Lahnda, Sindhi, and Marathi, which belong to what I 
call the Outer Circle. These languages, Panjabi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati, lie to the 
west and south of Western Hindi. It is also to be remembered that to its east we have 
Eastern Hindi, another language which is intermediate between W estern Hindi and the 
speeches of the Outer Circle. But these two sets of intermediate languages possess 
sharply opposed characteristics. Their respective bases are quite different. As has been 
explained in the introduction to Vol. VI of this Survey, pp. 3 and ff,. Eastern Hindi is a 
language of the Outer Circle affected by the characteristics of the Central Group, while 
Panjabi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati are in all their chief characteristics members of the 
Central Group, and only show traces, which are more and more evident as we go west- 
wards, of the influence of the Outer Circle. It would be most correct to class them as 
a distinct intermediate group of languages, but it is more convenient to consider them 
all together, with Western Hindi, as members of one group — the Central, — remembering 
that they do not possess all the true characteristics of that group in its purity. 

The linguistic boundaries of Western Hindi are as follows On its north-west it 
is hounded by Panjabi, to its south-west and south lies Rajasthani, to its south-east, 
Marathi, and to its east. Eastern Hindi. On the north it is bounded by the Indo-Aryan 
dialects, Jaunsari, Garhwali, and Kumauni, of the lower southern slope of the Hima- 
laya. It gradually shades off into Panjabi, Rajasthani, and Eastern Hindi, but there 
is no intermediate dialect between it and Marathi. Marathi nowhere merges into the 
languages of the Central Group, but is separated from them by a sharp distinct line 
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There are, it is true, a few tribal dialects which possess the characteristics of both Wes- 
tern Hindi and Marathi, but these are mere mechanical mixtures— broken jargons, — 
which are not true intermediate forms of speech. W e may consider Marathi as being 
fully established in the Nagpur plain at the foot of the Satpura Kange. The northern 
hill dialects are described in Part IV of this volume, and are closely connected with 
Rajasthani. 


Written character. 


Two characters are employed for writing Western Hindi, — the Persian for some forms 

of Hindostani, and the Devanagari (with its current hands 
the Kaithi and Mahajani) for the other dialects. Neither of 
them need be described here. In writing the dialects in the Devanagari character, an 
important irregularity is observed in the employment of the letter ^ ra. When this is 
followed, in Tadhhava words, by the letter ya or ^ loa, it does not take the form . 
Such compounds are written ^ rya and ^ rwa, respectively. Thus (Braj Bhiikha) 
mdrymi, struck ; Bundeli riodbo (Hindostani ronci), to weep. 


The familiar Hindostani grammar may be taken as the standard of the grammars 
General grammatical charac- of all the Western Hindi dialects. Each is fully described 

in the proper place, and I here content myself with iioint- 
ing out one characteristic in which Western Hindi is pre-eminently typical of the 
Central Group of language. This is the analytic method of its construction, Avhich Avill 
be dealt with at some length in the first A'olume of this Survey, and is only referred to 
here. Of all the languages of the group. Western Hindi is that which carries analysis 
to its furthest extreme. Its standard dialect has only one true tense (the present 
subjunctive) for its verb, and has only one true case (the so-called oblique form) for 
its nouns. Nearly all the other accidents of time and relation are expressed by the 
aid of participles, auxiliary verbs, or postpositions. 

The earliest date which Yule gives of the use of the word ‘ Hindustani ’ is 1616 
, . . when Terry speaks of Tom Coryate being proficient in ‘ the 

Early references to the language. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Indostan, or more Amlgar language.’^ We may also note 

that Terry, in his A Voyage to East India (1655), gives a brief description of the vulgar 

tongue of the country of Indostan, which will be found quoted below under J. Ogilby. 

So Eryer (1673) (quoted by Yrde) says : ‘ The Language at Court is Persian, that 

commonly spoken is Indostan (for which they have no proper character, the written 

Language being called Banyan).’ It is evident, therefore, that early in the 17th century 

it was known in England that the Lingua Franca of India was this form of speech. 

On the other hand, another set of authorities stated that the Lingua Franca of India 

was Malay. So Ogilby in the passages quoted below. Again, David W ilkins, in the 

preface to Chamberlayne’s collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer (published 1715), 

explains that he could not get a version in the Bengali language, as that form of speech 

Avas dying out, and Avas being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gaA'e a 

Malay Aversion, written in the Bengali character. 

It is possible that Ogilby had. less excuse than appears for his mistake, for Mr. 
Quaritch, in his Oriental Catalogue published in 1887, mentions a MS. Dictionary then 


' See, for this and other quotations, 3. vT. and Jifoors. It is hardly iiecessary to remind 

the reader that in the 18 th century Hindostani was commonly called ‘ Moors.* 
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in his po'session (No. 34,724! in the Catalogue)’ which he doubtt'uliy dates as ‘ Surat, 
about 1630.’ i’liis is a Dictionary of Persian, Hindostani, English, and Portuguese, and 
he describes it as ‘ a great curiosity as ])eing the first work of its kind. It was jwobably 
compiled for the use of the English factory at Surat. The Persian is given in Native 
and in Eoinan letters, the Hindostani in Gujarati and Eoman letters.’ It is a small 
folio manuscript on Oriental tinted paper. 

The celebrated traveller Pietro Della Valle arrived at Surat early in 1623, and 
remained in India tiU November 1624, his head-quarters being Surat and Goa. His 
Indian Travels were published in 1663,^ and he has the honour of being the first to 
mention the Nagari, or, as lie calls it, Nagher, alphabet in Europe. He also mentioned a 
language Avhich was current all over India, like Latin in Europe, and which was written 
in that character.’^ This is, however, jirobably Sanskrit, not Hindostani. 

A Jesuits’ College was founded at Agra in the year 1620, and to it, in 1653, came 
Father Heinrich Roth.'* Here he studied Sanskrit, and wrote a grammar of that 
language. He visited Rome in 1664, and afterwards returned to Agra, where he died 
in 1668. IVliile in Rome he met Kirclier, who was then in that city getting the im- 
primatur for his China Illustrata, and gave him information regarding the Nagari 
alphabet which he incorjiorated in that ivork. It was published at Amsterdam in 1667, 
and its full title was Atlianasii Kircheri e Soc. Jesu China Jlommientis quo sacris qua 
j>rofanis, nec non variis Naturae et Artis Spectacidis, aliarmnque Nerummemorahilmm 
Argumentis Ilel'Stkata. Roth’s contributions (besides verbal information) consisted of 
a set of illustrations of the ten Avataras of Vishnu (nine of which have titles in both 
Roman and Nagari characters), and five plates, four of which describe the Nagari 
alj)habet {Elementa Linguae Ilanscret), while the fifth gives the Pater Noster and the 
Are Maria in Latin, but wrirten (incorrectlj' enough) in tlie Nagari character. Tlie 
Pater Noster 1)egins as follows, — {sic) ^ 

In 1673 John Ogilby, Cosmograplier, jmblished in London — Asia, the first Part. 
Being an Accurate Pescription of Persia, and the Several Provinces thereof. The 
Vast Empire of the Great Jfogot, and other Parts of India ; and their several King- 
doms and Regions : With the Denominations and Descriptions of the Cities, Towns, and 
Places of Remark therein contained. The various Customs, Kahits, Religion, and 
Languages of the Inhabitants. Their Political Governments, and Wag of Commerce. 
Also the Hants and Animals peculiar to each Countrg. Collected and translated from 
the most authentick Authors, and augmented with later Observations, illustrated with 
notes and adorned with peculiar Maps, and propter Sculptures. On pp. 59, 60, lie 
deals with tlie Persian language and its three dialects, Xirazy, Rostazy, and Harmazy. 
On p. 120 he takes up the Miliiect of the Malay languacre. He says, ‘ as to n hat con- 
cerns the Language of the Indians, it only differs in general from the Moors and the Mahu- 
metans, but they have also several different Dialects amongst themselves. Amongst all 

1 It has since been sold, and I liavo foiled to tiM- c it. 

- So JSnctfcJopt^dio Uriiainiica. \\Aq illoh'ion’Johson) j::ives 1650-53. tEditvd f,»r tlie Hakluyt Society bv Edward 
Oity. is92, Svols.) 

= Sec Professor Zachaiiac, in the Vienna Ovieidai Journal. XVI. pp. 205 and ff. 

^ Sec Professor Zachariae, T. 0. J.. XV. pp. 313 and ff. 

• All this is tak^n from Professor Zachariae's article above referred to. The representation of pcelis bv [selis) i« 

Tlio Italian pronunciation of the word is represented by [eheliA in werk mentioned below. 
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their Lani^uages, there is none wliicli s})rea',ls itself more than the Malayan.’ He then 
proceeds to give a vocabulary of Malayan. He next rather wavers on this point, for 
(p. 134) he first quotes Pietro Della Valle to show that the same siicech is used every- 
where, l)ut the written characters differ. Next, he explains on Kircher's (not Pietro 
Della \'alle’sP authority that the word ‘ Nagher ’ is used as the name lioth of a language 
and of a character. He then goes on, ‘ According to Mr. Edward Terry [see above] the 
Vulgar Tongue of Indostan hath gi*eat affinity witli the Persian and Arabic Tongues : 
but is pleasanter and easier to pronounce. It is a very fluent language, expressing 
many things in few Mords. They wi ite and read like Ds. zo'r. from the Left to the 
night Hand.’ (Tliis last remark sliows that some alphabet akin to Nagarl, and not the 
Persian one, is referred to.) Tlie language of the Xolnlity and Courts, and of all jmblic 
Busines.ses and IVritings, is Persian, but ‘ Vulc’ar Mabumetaus speak Turkish, but not 
so eloquently as the natural liorn Turks. J jearned Persons, and Maliumetan Priests, speak 
the Arabic. But no Language ('xtends further, and is of greater Use than the IMalayau 

The Netherlands East India Company have lately printed a Dictionary 

of the Common Discourse in that Tongue, as also the new Testament and other Books iu 
the same Language. Moreover, the Holland Ministers in their several Factories in 
India, teach the Malayan Tongue, not only in their Churches, hut Schools also.’’ 

In the same year we liavm Fryer’s much more accurate statement about Indian 
languages already quoted. 

In 1678 there ajtpeared at Amsterdam the first volume of Henricus van Bheede tot 
Drakestein’s^ Sortus Indicus Malaharicus adornatus per H. v. H. t. D. The intro- 
duction contains eleven lines of Sanskrit, dated, in the Nagarl character. The date 
corresponds to 1675 A.D. 

In Berlin in the year 1680, .indreas [Muller, under the pseudonym of Thomas 
Ludeken, produced a collection of vt'rsious of the Lord’s Prayer under the title of Orntio 
Omtiomim. S. s. Orationis domuiicGC Vcrsiones praeter authenticam fere centum, edque 
longe emendatius qtium antehac, et e probatissimis Avtorihus potius qnnm prioribus 
Collectionib'us, jamque singula gemiinis Liagud sud Characteribus, adeoque niagnam 
JPartem ex Acre ad Edltionem a, Barnhno JIagio traditae edifaeqae a Thonia Lvde- 
kenio, Solq. Ilarcli. Berolini, ex Officina Eungiana, Anno l6Ai.* The Baruimus 
Ha gins mentioned herein as the engraver is also a pseudonym for Muller himsiif. Tn 
this collection Koth's Fater Nostcr was reprinted as ])eing actually Sanskrit, and not 
a more transliteration of the Latin original. 


In 1(594 there appeiired a work on Ches.s hy Thomas Hyde, cnlitled Uistorid 
ShaliiliuJii.' ^In pp. 132-137 he gives Iwdve dilTerent Sauskrir word.s for ‘ cdephaui 
engraved in Xagari characters. 

So 0. tapper's Asiu (published in Dutch in 1672 ; Uerinan Tran^'litiun, Xurnborg, loSl > in a passag ■ wiiich Ogiloy 
C 4 idently translated in the above quotation. Professor Zuchaiiae. LoMewr, 'States iV. 0. XV T.) that sc far as he has ]>een 
able to discover, Kirchei* does not raeniion Xagher at all. I have nM seen Dapper's work, but Ogilby eertainly bo: rowed 
larj'ely from it. 

“ I am sorry that I can give no <]ue lu i" the Dutch works mentioned. Perhaps some ^ t niy readers van. Ogiloy 
ai'pears to have confused India Proper witli the Doteli ScUleiuents hi Further India, where, of course. Walay teas the Lieiaua 
yranca. 

* StO Professor Macdonell, in J. 7?. A. V., 1900, p. 350. The work appeared from 1678 to 1703 m twelve rolumc'. 

Adeluiig, Ahthridates, V'ol. I. pp. 654 and ff. 

See Professor Macdonell, J. E, A. 1898, p. 136, Xote 2. Another similar work by the same anth- r appeared in tile 
same year, entitled Hisioria Serddudii, See Prof. Zaehariae in V. 0. J., XV., quoted above. 
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So far we have dealt only with general notices or with the accounts of the charac- 
ters in which Hindostani is written. With the commencement of the 18th century, 
we find the first attempts at giving serious accounts of the language itself. According 
to Amaduzzi in his preface to Beligatti’s Alphabetum Brammhanicum (see below), a 
Capuchin monk named Franciscus M. Turonensis completed at Surat, in the year 1704, 
a manuscript Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae, in two parts, of between four and five 
hundred double-columned pages each. In Amaduzzi’s time it was still preserved in 
the library of the Propaganda in Eome, but when I searched for it there in the year 
1890 it could not be found. 

We now come to the first Hindostani grammar. John Joshua Ketelaer (also 
written Kotelar, Kessler, or Kettler) was a Lutheran by religion, born at Elbingen in 
Prussia. He was accredited to SJjah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah (1708-1712) and Jahandar 
Shah (1712) as Dutch envoy. In 1711 he was the Dutch East India Company’s 
Director of Trade at Surat. He passed through Agra both going to and coming from 
Lahore {via Delhi), but there does not seem to be any evidence available that he ever 
lived there, though the Dutch Company had a Factory in that city subordinate to 
Surat. The mission arrived near Lahore on the 10th December 1711, returned to Delhi 
with Jahandar Shah, and finally started from that place on the 14th October 1712, 
reaching Agra on the 20th October. From Agra they returned to Surat. In 1716 
Ketelaer had been three years Director for the Dutch Company at Surat. He was then 
appointed their envoy to Persia, and left Batavia in July 1716, having been thirty 
years in the Dutch Service or in the East Indies. He died of fever at Gambroon on the 
Persian Gulf on his return from Isfahan, after having been two days under arrest, 
because he would not order a Dutch ship to act under the Persian Governor’s orders 
against some Arab invaders.^ He wrote a grammar and a vocabulary of the ‘ Lingua 
hindostanica,’ which were published by David Mill, in 1743, in his Miscellanea 
Orientalia (see below). We may assume that they were composed about the year 1715. 

In the same year there appeared another collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Its author was John Chamberlayne. It was published at Amsterdam, and had a preface by 
David Wilkins, who also contributed many of the specimens. Its full title rvas Oratio clomi- 
nicain diver sas omnium fere Gentium Lingiias versa et propriis cuj usque Linguae Charac- 
teribus expressa, una cum Dissertationibus nonnullis de Linguarum Origine, variisqiie 
ipsarurn Permutationibus. Editore Joa. Chamberlanio Anglo-Britanno, Begiae Societatis 
Londinensis Socio. Amstelodami, typ^s Guil. et David. Goerei, 1715. For our present 
purpose, it is sufficient to remark, with reference to this celebrated work, that it reproduces 
Koth’s Pater Noster, but without making Mailer’s error of imagining it to be Sanskrit. 

Maturin Veyssiere LaCroze was born at Kantes in 1661. In 1697 he became 
librarian to the Elector at Berlin and died in that city in 1739. As librarian be kejit 
up a voluminous correspondence on linguistic subjects with the learned men of his time, 
including David M'ilkins, John Chamberlayne, Ziegenbalg, and T. S. Bayer. This 
was published after his death under the title of Thesauri Epistolici LaQroziani 
Ex Bibliotheca lordaniana edidit Jo. Lvdovicvs Vhlivs. Lipsiae, 1742. In this we 
find him helping TYilkins and Chamberlayne in the compilation of the Oratio Dominica 
just mentioned. For our present jiurpose, the most important letters are those to and 

' See G. A. Grierson, Proceedings A. S. B., May, 1S95. Cf. Adelung, Mithridates, Vol. I. p. 192. 
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from Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, one of the brilliant band of scholars who founded the 
Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg. In one of Bayer’s letters (dated June 1, 1726) 
we find what are I beheve the first words of what is intended for Hindostani ever 
published in Europe. These are the first four numerals as used by the ‘ Mogulenses 
Indi’ {\.=Mclcu ; 2=gitu; 3= tray ; which are contained in a comparative 

statement of the numerals in eight languages. These numerals are, howevei’, not really 
Hindostani. Gun is an evident misprint. The others are Lahnda or Sindhi, (1 = 
Lahnda, hik ; Sindhi, liiku : 3=Lahnda, trai ; Sindhi, tre : 4=Lahnda, char ; Sindhi, 
chdri)} Two years subsequently, in the third and fourth volumes of the Transactions of 
the Imperial Academy (for the years 1728 and 1729, published in 1732 and 1735 
respectively) we find Bayer busily deciphering the Nagari alphabet, first through means 
of a trilingual syllabary printed in China, which gave the Tibetan form of Nagari 
(Lantsha), current Tibetan, and Manchu alphabets, and afterwards with the help of the 
missionary Schultze to be shortly mentioned.- Einally, in November 1731 LaCroze 
writes to Bayer that the character used for writing by the Marathas is called ‘ Bala- 
bande,’ which, however, he adds, hardly differs from that used by the ‘ Bramans ’ which 
is called ‘ Nagara ’ or ‘ Dewanagara.’ He then proceeds to show how, in his opinion, 
the ‘ Balabande ’ alphabet is derived from Hebrew, basing his contention on the forms 
of the letters in Roth’s Fater Noster as reproduced in Chamberlayne’s work. 

Our next stage is Mill’s Dissertationes Selectae. Its full title is Davidis Jlillii 
Theologiae F. ejusdemque, nec non Antiquitatum sacrarum, ^ Linguariim orientalium 
in Academia Traj ectina, Frofessoris ordinarii, Dissertationes selectae, varia s. Litter a- 
rnm et Antiquitatis orientalis Capita exponentes et illustrantes. Curls secundis, 
novisque Fissertationibus, Orationibus, et Miscellaneis Orientalibus auctae. Lngduni 
Batavormn, 1743. To us its principal interest consists in the fact that, in the Miscella- 
nea Orientalia, he prints Ketelaer’s Hindostani Grammar and Vocabulary, which, as 
we have seen, was written about the year 1715. He also gives some plates illustrating 
Indian alphabets. Two illustrate the Nagari character, and I am not certain from 
where he got them. The third is taken from Bayer’s essay in the Transactions of the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, and shows the Lantsha, ordinary Tibetan, and 
Manchu characters. The fourth illustrates the BengaK alphabet. The Miscellanea 
Orientalia are on pp. 455-622 of the work. Caput, I., Fe Lingua Findustanica 
(pp. 455-488). Latin, Minddstdnl, and Fersian Vocabulary (pp. 504-509). Etymolo- 
gicum Orientale harmonicum (a comparative vocabulary of Latin, Hindostani, Persian, 
and Arabic) (pp. 510-598). Except for the plates of characters, all the Hindostani is 
in the Roman character, the body of the work being wiatten in Latin. The spelling 
of the Hindostani words is based on the Dutch system of pronunciation. Thus, rne 
kid, feci; me kartsjoekoe (mai kar chukd), feci; misjoe {mujhe), mihi. The use of the 
Perso- Arabic alphabet for writing Hindostani is explained. In the two test points of 
the accm-acy of all these old grammars (the distinguishing of the singular and of the 

‘ Bayer gives the numbers more correctly on pp. 113 and ft. of his Histona Regni Grcecorum Bactria.ii. Petropoli, 
1738. Here he gives the first ten numerals both in the DSvanagari character, and in transliteration. The latter runs 1, 
heku ; 2, ddhu ; 3, trag ; 4, tgjar ; 5, jpangj ; 0, tsc/ie : 7, tzatte ; 8, aadgj ; 9, nao ; 10, ndga. He tells us that he got 
them from a native of ilultan. I have to thank Professor E.uhn for drawing my attention to this work. 

* Regarding LaCroze and Bayer, see further particulars in G. A. Grierson, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXII. iT893), pt. I. 
pp. 42 and ff. 
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plural of the personal pronouns, and the use of p.e in the agent case), Ketelaer is right 
in the first and wrong in the second. He recognises onai (which he sj^ells me) and tu 
{toe) as singulars, and ham (ham) and turn {tom) as plurals. He has no idea of the use 
of ne. On the other hand, he teaches the Gujarati use of dj) to mean ‘we.’ 

Ketelaer’s Grammar includes not only the Hindustani declensions and conjuga- 
tions, but also versions of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer 
in that language. His translation of the last may be given as a specimen of the 
earliest known translation of any European Language into Hindustani. It runs as 
follows : — 

Hammare baab — Ee who asmaanmehe — Faah hoec teere nuom — Aiiice hcmiko rnoJnk 
teem — Hoe resja teem — Sjon asmaan ton sjimienme — Bootie hammare nethl hamkon 
aasde — Oor maafkaar taxier apne hamko — Sjon mafkarte apre karresdaar onkon — 
Nedaal hamko is teas icasjeme — Belk hamko ghaskar is boerayse. Teeroe he patsjayi, 
soorrauri alemgiere heametme- Ammen. 

In the year following the publication of Ketelaer’s Grammar appeared that of the 
celebrated missionary Schultze, whose name has been already mentioned more than 
once. The full title is Viri plur. Beverendi Benjamin Schtdtzii Missionarii Evangelici 
Gmmmatiea Hindostanica collectis in diiiturna inter Hlndostanos Commoratione in 
justum Ordinem redactis ac larga Bxempornm (sic) Luce perfusis Beg ulis constans et 
Missiona riorum TJsui consecrata. Edidif et de S 2 iscipienda barbararum Linguarvm 
Cultura prefatus est D. Jo. Henr. Callenberg. Halae Saxonum, 1744 (some copies are 
dated 17Io). Schultze was aware of the existence of Ketelaer’s Grammar, and men- 
tioned it in his preface. Schultze’s Grammar is in Latin. Hindustani n ords are given 
in the Perso-Arahic character with transliteration. The Xagari character {Dewa-ndga- 
ricoe) is also explained. He ignores the sound of the cerebral letters and (in his trans- 
literation) of all aspirated ones. He is aware of the singular and plural forms of the 
personal pronouns, but is ignorant of the use of ne Avith the past tenses of transitive 
verbs. 

Four years afterwards Johann Friedrich Fritz publi'-licd the Sprachmeister with a 
preface by Schultze. Its title runs Orient ulisch-und Occidentalischcr Sprachmeister, 
welcher nicht allein hundert Alphabete nebst Hirer Aiissprache, So bey deaen meisten 
'Europdisch-Asiatisch-Africaniscli-und Arnericanischen Vdlckern tind Eationen gebrduch • 
lich sind, Audi einigen Tabulis polyglottis verschiedener Spracheti mid Zahlen vor 
Augen leget, Sondern auch das Gebet des Herrn, in 200 Sprachen und 31und-Arten 
mit dererselben Characteren und Lesivng, naeh einer Geographischen Ordnung mifthei- 
let. Aus glaubwiirdigen Auctoribus zusammen getrageu, und mit dartu ndthigen Kupjern. 
versehen. Leipzig, Zujinden bey Christian Friedrich Gessuern. 1748. Fritz’s book is 
a long way ahead of its predecessor Chamberlayne's. Part I. Q^p. 1-219) gives tables of 
the alphabets of over a hundred different languages, Avith accounts of the mode of use of 
each. On pp. 120-122 Ave find described the use of the Perso-Arabic aljdiabet as 
applied to Hindustani. It may be noticed tliat all mention of the cerebral lettei-s is 
omitted. On p. 123 we have the ‘ Devanagram,’ on p. 124 the ‘Balabandu,' and on 
pp. 125-131 the ‘Akar Nagari/ Avhich are all rightly cbissed together as A arious forms 
of the same alphabet, but the transliteration is often curiously incorrect. Fur instance 
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under ‘ Akar Nagari,’ s is transliterated dhgja, and it is explained that an n is always 
sounded before it and that the j is clearly jironounced as in the Arabic It will he 
seen that here the existence of cerebral letters is indicated. Except in the case of ‘ Akai- 
Xagari,’ no attempt is made to distinguish between aspirated and unaspirated letters. 
On p. 204 are given the Hindostani numerals from 1—9, and 10, 20, 30, etc., up to 90. 
They commence, Jeh, do, tin, schahar, putsch, sche, sat, att, nan, das. Part II (pp. 
1-128) contains the versions of the Lord’s Prayer. On pp. 81 and 82 is given Schultze’s 
‘ Hindostanica seu Mourica seu Mogulsch ’ version in the Perso- Arabic character with 
transliteration. The latter begins, Asnum-^w^ rahata-so hamara Bap, tiimara yaun 
pak karna hone deo, tiimari Badaschahi une deo, etc. The versions in the Nagari 
character are Roth’s transliterated version, Sanskrit in ‘ Dewa-nagaram s. Hanscret,’ 
and Bhdjpuri in ‘ Akar-Nagarika ’ (the last two by Schultze). Pinally, there are 
comparative statements of the words for ‘father,’ ‘heaven,’ ‘earth,’ and ‘bread’ 
in all the languages quoted, and some other appendixes. The Hindostani forms 
of these four words are given as BaV , Asmdn, Kunnia, and Bosi (sic), respectively. 

Our next authority is Travels Jrom St. Petersburg in Biissia to diverse Parts of 
Asia. By John Bell. Glasgow, 1763. (New Edition, Edinburgh, 1806.) In Chapter 
12 of this work are given the Numerals of Indostan. 

Of much more importance is the Alphahetum Brammhanicum seu Indostanum 
Vniversitatis East. Bomae, 1761. Typis Sac. Congregationis de Propag. Fide. It is 
by a Capuchin Missionary named Cassiano Beligatti, and is furnished with a jweface by 
Johannes Christophorus Amadutius (Amaduzzi). In this preface there is a very com- 
plete account of the then existing knowledge regarding Indian languages. It describes 
Sanskrit (^*t^siild) correctly as the language of the learned, and next refers to the 
‘ ’ or ‘ Beka Boll ’ or common tongue wRich is found in the University of 

‘ Kasi or Benares.’ It then goes on to enumerate the other principal alphabets of India 
which (except ‘ Nagri, Nagri Soratensis, or Balabandii ’) do not immediately concern us. 
Of more particular interest is his mention of a Lexicon Linguae Lndostanicae ‘.rhich 
was composed by a Capuchin Missionary of Surat named Franciscus M. Turonensis, in 
the year 1704, the manuscript of which was then in the Propaganda Library in 
Rome, and wRich Amaduzzi describes at considerable length. He also mentions a 
manuscript dialogue (? in Hindostani) between a Christian and a Native of India 
regarding the truth of religion, which was dedicated to the Raja of Betia, in the present 
district of Champaran, by Josephus M. Gargnanensis and Beligatti, the author of the 
work we are now describing. The Alphahetum Brammhanicum is of importance as 
being the first hook (so far as I am aware) in which the vernacular words are printed in 
their own character in moveable types. But not only are the Devanagari letters rej^re- 
sented by types, but even the Kaithi ones receive the same honour. Beligatti calls the 
Devanagari character the ‘Alphahetum expressum in litteris Universitatis Kasi,’ and 
after covering over a hundred jiages with a minute description of its use (including the 
compound consonants), he goes on, on page 110, to deal with the ‘ Alphahetum pojmlare 
Indostanorum vulgo Nagri.’ This is, he says, used by all the natives for familiar letters 
and ordinary hooks, and for all subjects, whether religious or profane, which can be 


^ This postposition ^ po* [pd) belongs to Dakbini Hindustani. 
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written in the ‘ bfiaka boll or vulgar tongue.’^ He then gives a good descrip- 

tion of the Kaithi alphabet, using moveable types also here. The hook concludes with 
an account of the numerals and with reading exercises. These last are transliterations 
of the Latin Pater y^oster and Are Maria into Deva-nagari, followed by translations 
of the Invocation of the Trinity, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, and the Apostles’ 
Creed into Hindostani, in the same character. Taking it altogether, the Alphabetum 
Prammhanicuni is, for its time, a wonderfully good piece of work. 

lYith the Alphabetum Prammhamcum the first stage of Hindostani Bibliography 
may he considered to be completed. Hadley’s Grammar appeared in 1772, and was 
quickly followed by a number of other and better ones, such as the Portuguese 
G ramatica Indostana (1778 ; far in advance of Hadley), Gilchrist’s numerous works 
(commencing 1787), and Lehedeff’s Grammar (1801). These will all be found below, 
each described in its proper place. Lebedeff’s work deserves more than a mere entry on 
account of the extraordinary adventures of its author. This remarkable man gives an 
account of his life in the preface of his book, from which we gather that he began his 
Indian career (apparently as a bandmaster) in the year 1785 at Madras. After a stay 
there of two years he migrated to Calcutta, where he met with a Pandit who taught him 
Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hindostani (or, as he called it, the Indian mixed dialect). His 
next attempt was to translate two English plays into Bengali, and one of these was 
performed publicly with great ajDplause (according to its author) in 1795 and again 
in the following year. According to Adelung,' he then became theatrical manager to 
the Great Mogul, and finally returned to England after a stay of more than twenty years 
in the East. In London he published his grammar, and made the acquaintance of 
Woronzow, the Russian Ambassador, who sent him to Russia. He was employed in the 
Russian Foreign Office and was given a large subvention towards founding a Sanskrit 
press. I have no knowledge of any other works from his pen. It is to be hoped, for 
the sake of his patrons, that his knowledge of Sanskrit and Bengali was greater than 
that of Hindostani which he displays in his grammar. Not only is its system of 
transliteration (Jeon hay hooa = who is there) detestably incorrect, but so is the whole 
account of the grammatical structure of the language. The concluding words of his 
preface show that he was not conscious of its imperfections, and at the same time throw 
a curious light on the morality of Eurojieans in India at his time. ‘ The Indian words 
in this work are .... so well asceilained as to leave no doubt, but the European 
learner, with a little assistance of a Pandit or Moonshie, nay, even of a Bebee-saheb, 
cannot fail in a short time to obtain a knowledge of their [the natives’] idioms, and to 
master the Indian dialects with incredible facility.’ 

Finally we may briefly refer to a few belated works of the early period of inquiries 
into Indian languages, which appeared after Hindostani had begun to be seriously studied 


^ Beligatti’s representation of this expression is more accurate than Amaduzzi’<, hut even his transliteration here breaks 
down. Count de Gubernatis [Bollefino Italiaiio degli Studii OrientaJi,Vi):Ktwie, 1876-77, pp. 44, 45) mentions a Gramatica 
Mora (vitol dire Hindostani) adopera i caratteri devanagarici. Segue iin jnirvum Dictionarium indostanum de 
Hominihus ut phirimum ohi'iis in Historia Indica, by the Paulinus a S, Bartholomaeo mentioned in the next page as 
the author of the preface to the Alphaheta Indica. The work mentioned by Count de Gubernatis is apparently in ill8. and 
should belong to the latter half of the 18th cent my. I owe this reference to the kinducteS of Professor Zachaiiae. 

^ Mithridates, I. 185. According to the same authority he was by birth an Ukraine peasant, and, on account of his 
musical talents, was taken up by Prince Kasumosky, who carried him to Italy, where he became proficient on the violoncello. 
He then wandered to Paris and London, where he took service under a Lord who went to India as Governor. 
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in Calcutta. In 1782 Iwarus Abel iiublisliecl in Copenhagen Symphona Symphona, sive 
%indecim Linguanmi Orientalmm Discors exhibita Concordia Taimdicae videlicet, 
Granthamicae, Telugicae, Sanscrutamicae, Marathicae, Balabandicae, Canaricae, 
Hindostanicae, Cuncanicae, Gutzaratticae et Beguanicae non cliaracteristicae, quibus 
tit explicativo-Sarmonica adjecta est Latine. It is a comparath'e vocabulary of fifty- 
three Tvorcls in these eleven languages. The -words include parts of the body, heaven, 
sun, etc., certain animals, house, water, sea, tree, the personal pronouns and numerals. 

In 1791 there was published in Ptome an anonymous work, with a preface by 
Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo, entitled Alphabeta Indica, id est Granthamicum seu 
Sanscrdamico-Malabaricum, Indostanum sice Vanarense, Nagaricmn ciilgare, et 
Talenganicum. It is a collection of these four alphabets, all in moveable types. 

Johann Christoph Adelung’s Clithridates oder allgemeine SpracJienkunde mit dem 
Baler TInser als Sprachprobe in bey nahe fiinfhundert Sprachen und JIundarten may bo 
taken as the link between the old philology and the new. A philologist so eminent as 
this great writer could not fail to adorn whatever linguistic subject he touched, and, for 
its time, this work is a marvel of erudition and masterly arrangement. So far as 
Indian languages go, it sums up all (little it must be confessed) that was known about 
them at the end of the 18th century. In it ‘ Mongolisch-Indostanisch oder Mohrisch ’ 
{i.e., Urdu) (Vol. I. pp. 183 and ff.) and ‘ llein oder Hoch-Indostanisch, Dewa Xagara ’ 
(pp. 190 and fp.) are jointly described as the ‘ Allgemeine Sprachen in Indostan.’ By 
‘ Rein oder Hoch-Indostanisch ’ are meant the various ‘ Hindi ’ dialects spoken between 
Mathura and Patna, but as an example is given the Lord’s Prayer in badly spelt 
Sanskrit. It is contributed by Schultze, whose nationality apparently prevented him 
from distinguishing between and 7;. Por instance, he spells bhojanam ‘ podsanam.’ 
Yol. lY of the w’ork consists of additions and corrections, and of a supplement by 
J, S. Yater. Further information regarding Hindostani will be found on 58-63, 83 
(relationship of Hindostani to Romani), and 486 of that volume. 


A.D. 


SUMMART OF IMPORTANT EARLY DATES. 


1600. Emperor Akbar reigning. 

English East India Company incorporated. 

160-, Dutch East India Company founded. 

1605. Emperor Jahangir comes to the throne. 

1615. Embassy of Sir T. Roe. English factory established at Surat. 

1616. Earliest recorded mention of the Indostan language (spoken by Tom Coryate). 

1620. Jesuits* College founded at Agra. English establish an Agency there. 

1623-24. Pietro Della Valle in India. 

162S. Emperor Shah Jahan comes to the throne. 

1630. ? Compilation of the Surat Dictionary of Persian, Hindostani, English, and Portuguese. 

1640. English factory established at Hugli. 

1653. Heinrich Roth joins Jesuit College at Agra. 

1655. Terry’s Voyage to East India published. Terry accompanied Sir T. Roe (1615). 

1658. Emperor Aurangzeb comes to the throne. 

1661. Bombay transferred to the English crown. 

1663. Pietro Della Valle’s Indian Travels published. 

1664. Heinrich Roth visits Rome and meets Kircher. 

1667. Kircher s Chuia Illustra^a. LaCroze appointed Librarian at Berlin. 

1672. J. Fryer’s Travels in East India and Persia commenced and continued to 1681. Published 169S. 

1672. 0. Dapper's Asia jiublished in Dutch. 

1673. J. Ogilby’s Asia, 
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1678. Henricus yan Rheede tot Drakestein’s Hort^is Indiais MaJahanciis commenced to issue. 

1680. Andreas Muller’s Oratio Orationum. 

1681. O. Dapper’s Asia (German Translation) piiblisEed at Nurnberg. 

1694. Thomas Hyde’s Historia Shahiludii. 

1696. Charnock founds Fort William in Calcutta. 

1698. J. Fryer’s Travels in East India and Persia published. See 1672. 

1704. Franciscus M. Turonensis completes his Lexicon Lingnae Indostanicae. 

1708. Emperor Bahadur Shah comes to the throne. 

1711. Ketelaer’s embassy. 

1712. Emperor Jahan'Dar ^ah comes to the throne. 

1713. Emperor Farrum-Siyar comes to the throne. 

1715. Ketelaer’s Grammar. The Oratio Dominica of Chamberlayne and Wilkins. 

1719. Emperor Muhammad Shah comes to the throne. 

1726-29. Bayer’s investigations. 

1739. Death of LaCroze. See 1667. Invasion of India by Nadir Shah. 

1743. Mill’s Dissertationes Selectae, Publication of Ketelaer’s Grammar. Manoel da Assump^am 

publishes a Bengali Grammar and Vocabulary at Lisbon. 

1741. Schnltze’s Grrammatica Hindosfanica, 

1745-58. Schultze’s Bible translations. 

1748-. Emperor Ahmad Shah comes to the throne. Fritz’s Spraclwieister published. 

1754. Emperor Alamgik II. comes to the throne. 

1757. Battle of Plassy, 

1759. Emperor Shah ‘Alam II. comes to the throne. 

1761. Alphabetum Brammhanicum, Third battle of Panipat, Defeat of the Marathas Ahmad 
gbah DurrM. 

1772. Warren Hastings, Governor op Bengau. Hadley’s Grammar published, 

1773. Fergusson’s Hindustani Dictionary published. 

1773. Gramatica Indostana published at Lisbon. 

1782. I warns Abel’s SympJiona Symphona, 

1786. Marquis of Cornwallis, Governor General. 

1787. Gilchrist begins publishing. 

1758. The Indian Vocabulary published in London. 

1790. Harris’s Dictionary of English and Hindostany, 

1791. Alphabet a Indica published at Borne. 

1793. Sir John Shore, Governor General. William Carey lands at Calcutta. 

1798. Lord Mornington (Marquis op Wellesley), Governor General. 

1800. Robert’s Indian Glossary. 

1801. LebedefE’s Grammar. Carey’s first Bengali New Testament printed, 

1805. Marquis of Cornwallis, Second time Governor GenePwAl. W. Hunter’s translation of the New 
Testament into Hindostani. Done with the aid of Muhammad Fitrat and other learned natives, 
1836. Publication of first volume of Adelung’s Mithridates. Henry Martyn arrives in India, and com- 
mences translation of New Testament. 

1807. Earl of Minto, Governor General. 

1810. Henry Martyn's Urdu translation of New Testament, the basis of all subsequent versions, com- 

pleted in manuscript with the aid of Muhammad Fitrat. 

1811. Carey publishes a Hindi New Testament. 

1812. Fire in Serampore Press. Henry Martyn’s version of the New Te.'-tament destroyed before issue. 

1813. Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings), Governor General. Carey publishes the Pentateuch 

in Hindi. 

1814. Henry Martyn’s translation of the New Testament into Hindostani issued. Carey publishes New 

Testament in Hindi. 


Of the dialects of AVestern Hindi, Braj Bhakha and Hindostani are those n hich 

have received most literary culture. Kanauji is so like 
Authorities. Braj Bhakha, that it hardly deserves separate mention. 

I only refer to it as its separate existence is popularly recognised. Some few works have 
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'been written in Bundeli, but none of them have been critically edited. Indeed, this 
important dialect has been almost entirely ignored by students. Even Dr. Kellogg 
does not describe it in his Orammar. Kanauji and Bundeli are therefore hardly 
mentioned in this bibliography. Nearly all the entries refer either to Braj Bhakha or 
to one or other of the various forms of Hindostani. 

The following Bibliography is divided into four sections ; — 

I. — General — This deals with works giving a general account of the language or of 
-one or more of its dialects, including works dealing with the subject from the point of 
view of comparative philology. 

II. — Grammars, Dictionaries, and other helps to the student. — I have endeavoured 
to make this as complete as possible up to the date of the Mutiny. After that I have 
•selected, perhaps in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. 

III. - Selections, Collections of Scattered Pieces, and Collections of Proverbs. — This 
includes some Headers put together mainly for students. 

IV. — Here, with a few exceikions, I have confined myself to works which 
have been more or less critically edited by European scholars. It would have been 
impossible to enumerate the huge mass of texts which have issued without any attempt 
at editing from the native presses of India. For them, the reader can consult Mr. 
Blumhardt’s Catalogues of Hindostani and Hindi works in the British Museum Library, 
and of the same in the India Office Library. These are all published separately, and can 
be obtained at a moderate price. To this section I have added an appendix giving a 
list of early translations of the Scriptures into the various dialects of Western Hindi. 

In each of the first three sections, aU the works of one writer are grouped together, 
and each writer is arranged in order of the date of the first work mentioned under his 
name. In the fourth section writers are arranged alphabetically. 

In the following lists 1 have taken special care to inclnde everj-thing written by Garcin de Tassy. In this 
respect I ha-ve to acknowledge the assistance which has been kindly rendered to me by Monsieur 
J. Vinson. With his help I trust that I have been able to offer a not unworthy tribute to the 
memory of tlie great French scholar : — 


Section I.— GENERAL. 

Aunot, Sandford ; AND FOKBES, DuNCAN, — On the Origin and Structure of the Hindoostanee Tongue, 
or General Language of British India London, 1828. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliopore, — Me'moire sur les ParticuJnrite's de la Beligion Musulmane dans 
rinde. Reprinted from Journal Asiatigue. Paris, 1831 : 2nd EJn., Paris. 1SG9. 

Garcin de Tassy, Jo.'^'Eph Heliodore, dsotice sur les Pe^es popniaires des Ilindous, d\if}res les Oiivrages 
hindoiistanies. Bepvinted from the Joicrnal Asiatig tie. Pari^, 1834. 

U'ARCIN DE Tassy, Joseph Hi^liodore, — dSotice sur des 1 elements aveo des Inscriptions a/abe$, giersane^, et 
hindoiistanies. Journal Asiatigue. Pari^, 1833. (Reprinted in 1878 in the dlemoire sur les 
Noms propres, etc.) 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Uistoire de la Litte'rature hindoui et hindonstaniy par M. Garcin 

de Tassy — Tome 1., Biographie et Bihliographie, P%ris (printed under the 

Auspices of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain and Irelan.l), 1839. Tome IL, 
Extraits et Analyses, 1847. Seconde edition . . . augmentee, 3 ti^m. Pdris. 1870-71. 

(Reviewed by Ed. Lancerean in Journal Asiatigue, IV., ix. (1847). pp. 447 and ff. Also Anon., 
Zeitschrift der Dentschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. I. (IS47), pp. 360 and ff.). 

•Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Hi liodoke, — les Auteurs lLind''mstani$ >.1 leurs Onrra'/es dhigires BiogragAiieb 
orig-inales, par JL Garcin de Tassy. Parisj 1855 (Extract from the Revae Conteraporaine, T, 
XX ii.) : 2nd Edn. Paris, 1868. 
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Gaucin de Tassy, Joseph HeliODORE, — Notice des Biographies originates des Auteurs qui ont ecrit en 
Langue indienne ou hindoustanie, par M, Garchi de Tassy, lue a V Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres de VInstitnt de France, Paris, 1856. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph HeliOdore, — TdrlJdi^e Shii^ara-e Urdu, A History of Urdu Foets. chiefly 
translated [into Urdu] from Qardn de Tassy^s ^ Hi stair e de la Litie'rattcre hindoui et Imidoustani \ 
by S. Pallon and Moonshee Kareem ooddeen. Delhi, 1848. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H^liodore, — Saadi; Auteur des premieres Poesies Jiindoustanies. Journal 
Asiatique, IV., i. (1843), pp. 5 and ff. Separate reprint, Paris, same date. 

Newbold, T. J., — Lettre d M. Garcin de Tassy, menibre de I'lnstitut au, sujet de sa notice intit ulee: 
Saadi, Auteur des premieres Poesies hindoustanies. Journal Asiatique, IV., ii. (1843), pp. 361 
and fP. 


Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. — Discours d V Ouverture de son Cours d'Hindoustani d VUcole des 
Langues Orientates Vivantes, Paris, 1850 (4 pp.), 1851 (8 pp.), 1852 (8 pp.), 1853 (16 pp.), 1854 
(8 pp.), 1855 (16 pp.), 1856 (8 pp.), 1857 (16 pp.), 1859 (30 pp.), 1861, February (16 pp.), 1861, 
December (15 pp.), 1862 (20 pp.), 1863 (31 pp.), 1864 (27 pp. 1865 (35 pp.), 1866 (47 pp.), 
1867 (40 pp.), 1868 (73 pp. ), 1869 (3S pp.). 2nd Edition of preceding, under title of La Langue 
et la Litierature hindoustanies de 1860 d 1869. Paris, 1874. 


Garcin de Tassy, Joseph fJELiODORE,— ia Langue et la Litierature iLindousfanies, Bevue annuelle : Paris 
1871 (48 pp.). 1872 (83 pp.), 187-3 (109 pp.), 1874 (86 pp.), 1875 (116 pp.), 1876 (127 pp.), 1877 
(178 pp.), 1878 (104 pp.). 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Mem’oire sur les Noms propres et les Titres musuhnanes. Paris. 
1854 : 2nd Ed., Paris, 1878. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Les Femmes Bodes dans V Lide {Bevue de V Orient). Paris 1854 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Discours de M. Garcin de Tassy d la Societe d'Ethnoyraphie, le 
27 Fevrier 1865, Paris, 1867. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore,— et Diffusion de rHindousfani appelee Langue Gehieyale ou 
Nationale de Vlnde. (Memoire de TAcademie de Caen.) Caen, 1S7]. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — See Bland, N. ; Eeloncle, Francois. 

Seton-Kaer, W. S., — The Urdu Language and Literature. Calcutta Bevituc, Vol. IF. (1845) (No 8 
Art. 3). 

Buyers, W., — The Hindi Language : Thomson s Dictionary. Calcutta Becieic, U o\, IX, (1S4S) (No 18 
Art, 3). ’ 

Bertrand, l'Abb:^, — Notice sur plusieurs Ouvrages hhuhads et hi,idoi>>sfanis recernmenf arrive^ de VLule 
Journal Asiatique, IV., xvi. (1850), pp. 253 and if. 

Kay, Rev. W., — On the Connection of the Dative and Accusative Cases in Bengali and Hindustani. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI. (1852), pp. 105 and £f. 

Bland, N., — Lettre d M. Garcin de Tassy, sur Masoud, Poete person ef hindoui. Journal Asiatique V 
ii. (1853), pp. 356 and ft. ’ ’’ 

Zenker, Dr. Th., — Bihliotheca Orientalis, Manuel de Bihlhgraphie Orientale. Vol. II. Confenan^ 
Litierature de V hide Leipzig, 1861 

Zenker, Dr. Tn..—Neueste Hindustani-Literatur. Zeitschrift der Deutscben Morgenlandiscben Ge^ell 
scbaft, Vol. XIX. (1865), pp. 599 and b. 

Momsr, Jony,~~Inqitirij into the Existence nf a pure Passivr Va'm i, HiadusUtui. Proceedinqs of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Vol. ^ III., Pt. ii. (1862), pp. 197 and 

Morisv. John, — 0)i Hindustani Syntax. IL., Vol. IX., Pt. iii. (1866). ])p. 263 and ft. 

RajEndra Lal Mitra, — On the Origin tf the Hiudvi Language and ifs BelaHou fu the Urdu Dialect 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIIJ. (1864), pp. 46^^ and &. ■ 489 and 

Beames, J.,— Outlines of a Plea fur the Arabic Elemput in omnal Hindustani. Journal of the AsiafiV 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV. (1866), Pt. I., pp. 1 and jff. 


Beames, J.. — On the Arabic Eleuient in oviclal Hindustani. II. ^ VM. XXXVI. (1867), Pt I 24" 

and fP. 

J., —On the Treseut P^sMju of Old HuuU i, I Orieafal Phil,l:.ay. Anfiouarv Vnl T 

(1872), p. 2. ^ 

Beames, 3 .—•Cor,vpamtiv>j Grammar af 'Ae MUern Aryan Lamynaars of I,,, Via : t.. wit, Hindi Panjabi 
SimUii, Gujarati, Marathi, Urlya, and Penyali. Three Vols. London. 1872-79 ' ' ’ 

GkowsE, F. S.,—So.mr Objecfi„.s f . th.’ mrderu Style of Ou'rial Ui.nhis^aui. Journal of the 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV. ('1866), Pt. I.. pp. 172 and ff. 

GrOWSE, F. S., — On the Nou-Arya,. Element in Hindi Speech. Pndian Antiquary, Vol. I. (1872J p 10'^ 
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GeOWSE, F. S., — The Etymology of local Navies hi Xo other a hid la ^ as exeinpUjied hi the District of 
Mathura^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIII. (1874), Pt. I., pp. 324 and ff. 

Geowse, F. S., — Comnioii Hhtdustani, Bengal Magazine^ Vol. II. (1874), pp. 239-245 (Advocates Hindi 
as against Urdu, as the language of the courts and of missionaries). 

Hoeenle, a. F. Rudolf, — Essays In Aid of a Conijoaratlve Grammar of the Gauruhi Languages, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI., Pt. I. (1872), pp. 120 and ff.; Vol. XLIL, Pt. 1. 
(1873), pp. 59 and ff. ; Vol. XLIII., Pt. I. (1874), pp. 22 and fi. 

Hoeexle, a. F. Rudolf, — A Coni^arative Grammar of the Gandohi Languages^ with special reference to 
the Eastern Hindi. Accnmpanied hy a Language Map and a Tulle of Alphaleis. London, 1880. 

fiOERNLE, A. F. Rudolf, — A Collection of Hindi Boots, wCh BeniarJcs on Bieir Derivation and Classifica- 
tion — Calcutta, 1880, and Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. XLIX. (1880), Pt. I., pp. 
33 and ff. 

Campbell, Sie G.—Specinit.nsoj Lungftugcs 'f India, including Ciose of Ctc Ah<>rigii/nl Tribes of Btngal^ 
the Central Provif/ces, and Gee Eastetm Frontier. Calcutta, 1874 (Hindee in pp. 2 and ff,). 

‘ Ixsafi,’ — Sir George CaraploU on Veruarn.lar Edn.cuti'jiL. The Oriental, Vol. IV. (1875), pp. S3 and 
(On the value of the Urdu language compared with that of Hindi). 

Bate, J. D., — Xofes on He Hindi Language. CaJen^^a Beriew. Vol. LXI. (1875) (Xo. 120, Art. 11). 

jBraxdreth, E. L., — The Gau^rian oanpared iciCc the Bo, nance Languages. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. XI. (X. S.) (1879). pp. 287 and ff., 335 and 

DelOXCLE, Fraxcois, — h'atnl'jgue des Livres (J riennu' r cjniposa,d la BillioCiegfie de M. trarcln de Tassy : 
Suivi dll Catal'Ujue des Manuscrits hindns^anis. persans, a rales, tnf^cs. Paris, 1879. 

Ltall, (Sir) C. J ., — Hindustani Lif-erafure. ( Ariicle in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th Edition, VoL XI.^ 
pp. 843 and H.) Edinburgh, 1880. New edition, revised and augmented in id., lltb Edition. Vol. 
XIII, Cambridge. 1910. 

Scott, Rev. T., — Hindustani Poets and Poetry. L\ilcutta Beview, Vol. LXXII. :1S81), p. 185. 

Muhammad Husaix (Azad), — (Ab-e HayF'). An accimnt of well-known Hindostanl poets and 
their writings.] 2nd Edition, Lahore, 1883. (I have failed to trace the 1st Edition.) Another 
Edition (? 3rd), Lahore, 1899. 

Bhaxdakkar, (SiLi) Ramkrishxa Golal, — Develupment of Language and Sanslrir. Jajrnal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), Vol. XVI. (1883-85), pp. 245 and if. 

Bhaxdarkar, (Sir) Ramfckisuxa Goral , — Pali and othtr Bialerts <f the Perhd. 11. pp. 275 and K 

Bhaxdaeear, (Sir) Ramkrishxa Gopal, — Eelations between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits and The Modern 
Yeruacnlars. lb. pp. 314 and 

Bhaxdarkak, (Sn;) Ramrri^hxa Gopal, — The Prakrits and the Apabhramsa. Ih, Vol. XVII. (lS87-89)> 
Pt. I., 1 and If. 

Bhaxdarkar, (Sir) Ramkri-^hxa Gopal. — PhonMogy of the Vernaculars of Morihern India. 15, Pt. II. ^ 
pp. 99 and If. 

Bhaxdarkar, Sir RAMSarsiixA Gopal, — Wilson Philological Lectures on Sa,i3krlt and the Derived Lan- 
guages, delivered ho 1S77. by R. G. Bh. Bombay, 1914. This is a reprint vi the five preceding 
articles, with important additions. 

Kellogg, S. H., — On the origin of certain Bajpnt forms of He Substantive Verb in Hindi, by Prof. S. H- 
Kellogg, Toronto. Can. Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, October 18S8, pp. xvii* 
and lu Vol. XIV. of the Journal of the A. O. S. 

Blumhari>T- j. ¥.,— Cat<iloguc of Hindus: ani Printed Books in the Library of ^he British Muse^'ui, 
London, 1889. Supplementary Catalogue {1889-1908'), by the same. London. 1909. 

Blumhardt, j. F., — Catalogue rf the Library/ of the India Ujjice. V<d. II.. Part TL, Hindustani Bou\s> 
By J. F. B. London. 1900. Vol. II.. Part III., Hindi, Panjabi, Pushtu, and SindJii Books. By 
the same. London, 1902. 

Blumhardt, J. F., — Catalogues of the Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, a, id Pushtu printfjJ Books in the Lihniry 
of the British Museum, London, 1893. Supplementary Catalogut of Hindi BoHs {189S’191'B, 
by the same. London, I9l3, 

Geieesox, (Sir) G. A., — The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hi ndiistan. Calcutta, 1889. 

Grierson, (Sir) G. A., — On the Early Study of Indian Vernacidars in Burogye. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIL, Pt. I, (1893), pp. 41 and ft.: cf. Teza, E., — Dei primi Studi 
sidle Ling lie indostaniche alle )iote di G. A. Grierson: also Grierson, G. A., in Proceedings, 
A. S. B., May, 1895. 

Grierson, (Sir) G. A., — The Phonology of the Modern Indo- Aryan Vernaculars. Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen 3Iorgenlanclischeii Gesellschaft, Vol. XLIX. (1895), pp. 393 and : Vol. L. (1896), 
pp. i. and ff. Reprinted, Leipzig, 1895-96. 
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Griersox, (Sir) G. A., — On certain snjixes in the Moleni ludo-Aryan Vernaculars. Zeitsclirift fur 
Vergleichejide Sprachforschung aiif don Gehiete der indog ermanischen Sprarhen. Vol. XXXVIII- 
(X\ III,) (1^03), pp. 473 and Reviewed by A. F, R. Hoernle in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1903, pp. 611 and ff 

GEIEESO^’, (Sir) G. A ,, — -A Bibliography of Western Hindis including Hinddstdni. Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XXXII. (1903), pp. 16, 59, 160, 262. 

Grierson, (Sir) G. A. — Article in Vol. XIII. of the Encyclopcedia Britannica, Eleventh 

Edition^ Cambridge, 1910. 

Rosen, Friedrich, — Die Indarsalhd des Aminat. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Eindust ani-Lit eratnr. 

Inaugural-Dissertation, Leipzig, 1891. (Contains remarks concerning the Hindostanl Drama 
and Theatre, a biography of Amanat and his son, notes on the language of the Indarsabha, 
and a German translation thereof). 

Altaf Hcsain (Halt), — SheW o sliaSri {Poetry and Poesy). [This is the long introduction (pp. 228) 
to the DJwa7i-e Hall, but is quite independent of that work. It constitutes a modern Urdu 
Poetica.'] Cawnpore, 1893. 

Bread Acguste, — Les Mots anglais dans les Journaux hindoustanis. Memoire de la Societe de Linguis- 
tiqne de Paris. T. VIII. (1894), pp. 166 and 

Abdu’l-qadir, SnEm , — The Xew School of U rdii Literature. A critical study of Halt, Azad, Eazir Ahmed, 
Platan Xath SarsJiar, and Abdul Ralirn Sharar, with an Introductory Chapter 07 i Urdu Litera^ 
hire, by Shaikh Abdul Qadir, BA. . . . Panjah Observer Press, Lahore, 1898. 

VVeit brecht, Rev. !H. L >, The Urdu Lew T€sta77ic7it . A E'lstory of zts i^anguago and xts Persions, 
London (British and Foreign Bible Society), 1000. 

Weitbrecht, Rev. H. U. — A Descriptive Catalogue and Review of Urdu Christian Literature, 1902-1907. 
Lahore, 1908. 

KasI Pea sad ^ — Hindi Vydkaran-ke kuchh Am so -par Bichar. Nagari-Prachd)-ini Pattrihd, Vol. VII. p. 
146. Benares, 1903. 

Temple, Col. Sir R. T., — Hindustani in the XVIItJi Ce7iiury. Indian Aritiquary.Vo]. XXXII (1903) 
p. 239. 

Gaxes BiharI Misra, Syam BiharI Misra, and SukdEv Bihaui VIisra, — Hindl-Xavaratna. (Arr 
account of the lives and works of the nine chief Hindi Poets). Allahabad, 1910. 

GanEs BiharI Misu^, Siam Bihari Misra, and Sukdev BiharI Mii^k,—Misra-ha 7 idhu-vincda. (A 
complete history of Hindi literature). Three Vols. Khandwa and Allahabad, 1913. 

Bayer, T. S., — See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 

Chamberlayne, J., — See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 

Fallon, S. W. — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Forbes, Duncan, — See Amot, Sandford. 

KarTmu'd-dIn, — See Garcia de Tassy, Josepli Heliodore. 

Lance RE AU, Ed., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Newbold, T. J., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

SCHULTZE, Benj., — See Fritz, Johann Friedrich, and Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction. 

Yatee, j. S., — See Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction. 

Wilkins, David, — See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 

ZiEGENBALG, — See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssiere, in Introduction. 

Section II. — GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, and other helps to the student. 

Ketelaer, Jo. Joshua, — See Introductory Remarks (1715). 

ScHULTZE, Benj., — -See Introductory Remarks (1744). 

Hadley, George, — Grammatical Remarks 07i the practical and vulgar Dialect of the Indostan Language 
commonly called Moors, with a Vocabulary, English and Moors. The Spelling according to the 
Persian Orthography, wherein are References between Words resembling each other in Sound and 
differeyJ in Signi neat ions, ivitJi literal Trayislations and Explanations of the Compounded Words 
aiid Circu77iIocutory Expressions, for the more easy Attainiiig the Idioni of the Language. The 
whole calculated for the common Practice in Bengal. London, 1772 ; 2nd Edition, London 1774 ♦ 
3rd Edition, corrected and enlarged with familiar Phrases and Dialogues, London, 1784. Fourth 
Edition, London, 1797. Fifth Edition, A compendious Grammar of the current corrupt Dialect cf 
the Jargon of Ilindoostan (commonly called Moors), with a Vocabulary, English and Moo'rs 

Moors and English, with References between Words notes d^scriptiTJof 

various Customs and Manners of Bengal . . . . by G. H. Corrected and much 
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enlarged by Mirza Mohummud Fitrut, a Native of Lucknow, London, 1801. Another Edition, 
London, 1804. Seventh Edition, corrected, improved and much enlarged, London, 1809. 

Hadlet, George, — A short Grammar of the Moors Language. London, 1779. 

Fsrgxjsson, J., — A Dictionary of the Hindostan Language. I. — English and Hindostan. II. — Mindostan 
and English. To which is prefixed a Grammar of the Hindostan Language, London, 1773. 
(Roman characters,) 

Axon ., — Gramatica Indostana a Mais vulgar que se practica no Imperio do gram Mogol offer ecida aos 
muitos revere)idos Padres Missionarios do ditto Imperio. Em Roma, 1778. Na Estamperia da 
Sagrada Congrega^ao de Propaganda Fide. Second Edition, Lisboa, 1S05. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — A Dictionary, English and Hindoostanee, in which the Words are niarhed 
with their distinguishing Initials as Hinduwee, Arabic, and Persian, with an Appendix. (In the 
Roman character.) Calcutta, 1787-96. Hindoostanee Philology, comprising a Dictionary 
English and Hind/jostanee, also Hindoostanee and English ; with a Grammatical Introduction. 
Second Edition, with many additions and improvements, by Th. Roebuck. Edinburgh, ISIO. 
The same with a Grammatical Inti'o duct ion. (Roman characters.) London, 1825. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — A Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, or Part Third of Volume 
First of a System of Hindoostanee Philology. Calcutta, 1796. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — The Oriental Linguist, an easy and familiar Introduction to the popular 
Language of Hindoostan, comprising the Rudiments of the Tongue, with an extensive Vocabulary , 
English and Hindoostanee, and Hindoostanee and English; to which is added the Enylislc and 
Hindoostanee part of the Articles of War (from W. Scott's translation), uifh practical Hotes and 
Observations. Calcutta, 1798. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1802. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — The AntGjargonist, or a short Introduction to the Hindoostanee Language 
(called Moors), comprising the Rudiments of that Tongue, with an extensive Vocabulary Eiiglish 
and Hindoostanee, and Hindoostanee and English. Calcutta, 1800. [This is partly an abridg- 
ment oi The Oriental Linguist. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Hindi Exercises for the first and second Examinations in Hindoostanee, at 
the College of Fort William. Calcutta, 1801. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Hew Theory of Persian Verbs, with their Hindoostanee Synonyms in 
Persian and English, published under the direction oI J. B. G. Calcutta, ISOl. 2ud Edition 
1804. ’ 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — The Stranger's East India Guide to the Hindoostanee, or grand popular 
Language of India (improperly called Moors). Calcutta, 1802. 2nd Edition, London, 1808. 
Stranger's infallible East^India Guide, or Hindoostanee Multum in Parvo, as a grammatical 
Compendium of the grand popular and military Language of all India (long, but improperly, 
called the Moors or Moorish Jargon). London, 1820. This is a Third Edition of the preceding 
(All in the Roman character.) 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, and Mir Abdc’l-lah MjskIn, — The Hindee Mammal, or Casket of India ; 

compiled for the Use of the Hindoostan Pupils, under the direction and superintendence of John 
Gilchrist, by Meer Ubdullah Miskeen. Calcutta, 1802. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Practical Outlines, or a Sketch of Hindoostanee Orthoepy in the Roman 
characters. Calcutta, 1802. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — The Hindee Roman Orthoepical Ultimatum, ora systematic, discruainatite 
View of Oriental and Occidental visible Sounds on fixed and practical Principles, for the Lan- 
guages of the East, exemplified hi the popular Story of Sukoontula Xatuk. Calcutta, 1504. The 

Hindee-Roman Orthoepical Ultimatum exemplified in 100 Anecdotes, Tales, 

Jests, etc., of Hindoostanee Story Tellers. London, 1820. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — \^Ataliq-e Hindi], The Hindee Moral-Preceptor; and Persian Scholar's 
shortest Road to the Hindoostanee Language, or vice versa ; translated, compiled and arranged by 
learned Hatives in the Hindoostanee Department, in the College of Fort Willia 7 n, under the 
direction and superintendence of J. B. G. Calcutta, 1S03. (In the Persian character.) The 
Hindee Moral- Precept or, or Rudimental PHnciples of Persian Grammar as the Hindoostanee 
Scholar s shortest Road to the Persian Language .... including the Pundnarnu, with an 
Hindoostanee literal version. London, 1821. (Mostly in the Roman character. A Reprint of 
the preceding.) The Hindee^ Persic and English Vocabulary connected with the Rudimental 
Principles of Persian Grammar. London, 1821. (This forms Part II. of the preceding.) 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Hindee-Arabic Mirror ; or improved practical Table of such Arabic Words 
as are intimately comiected with a due Knowledge of the Hindoostanee Language. Calcutta, 180 K 
VOL. IX, PART I. D 
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Gilcheist, John Borthwick, — The British-Indian Monitor, or the Anti-jargonist, Strange/ s Guide, 
Oriental Linguist, and various other Works compressed into a Series of portable Volumes, on the 
Hindoostanee Language, improperly called Moors, ivith considerable Information respecting 
Eastern Tongues, Manners, Customs, etc. By the Author of Hindoostanee Philology, etc. 
Edinburgh, 1806. (Boman characters.) 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Eialogues, English and Hindoostanee, calculated to promote the colloguial 
Intercourse of Europeans on the most useful and familiar Subjects, with the Natives of India, upon 
their Arrival in that Country. (la Roman characters.) Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1809. 
Third Edition, including the Articles of War, London, 1S20. Fourth Edition, London, 1826. 
[The dialogues are intended to illustrate the grammatical principles of the Stranger’s East India 
Guide. An Appendix contains the SakuntaU (Sukoontula Natuk) of Kazim Ali Jawan.] 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language. Calcutta, 1809. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick,— TAe General East India Guide and Vade-Mecum. London, 1825. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick,— See also Bahadur Ali Hasaini. 

Anon.,— TAe Indian Vocabulary, to which is prefixed the Forms of Impeachments. London (John Stock- 
dale), 1788. 

Balfour, F.,— A Table containing Examples of all the different Species of Infinitives and Participles that 
aie derived from Tri-literal Verbs, in the Form in which they are used in the Persian, and in 
the Language of Hindustan. Asiatick Researches, Yol. II. (1790), pp. 207 and E. 

Harris, Henry, Eictionary, English and Hindoostany : to which is annexed a copious and useful alphabet 
tical List of Proper Names of Men, Women, Toions, etc., a great Majority of ivhich appear to he 
of Persian, Arabic or Indian Origin. Madras, 1790. [This is Vol. 11. Yol. I. does not seem to 
have been issued.] 

Roberts, T.,— Indian Glossary, consisting of some 1,000 Words and Terms commonly used in the East 
Indies, mth full Explanations of their respect ire Meanings, forming an useful Vade-Mecum 
extremely serviceable in assisting Strangers to acquire with ease and quickness the Lanquane of that 
Country. London, 1800. •' 

Lebedeff, HERASm,— 4 Grammar of the pure and mixed East Indian Dialects, with Dialogues affixed 
spoken in all the Eastern Countries, methodically arranged at Calcutta, according to the 
Brahmeman System, of the Shamscrit Language. Comprehending literal Explanations of the 
Compound Words, and Circumlocutory Phrases, necessary for the Attainment of the Idiom of 
that Language, etc. Calculated for the Use of Europeans. With Remarks on the Errors in for 
nmr Grammars and Dialogues of the Mixed Dialects called Moorish or Moors, zcritten by different 
Europeans; together with a Refutation of the Assertions of Siv. Willi,,, respect'L the 

Specimens of Oriental Poetry, published in the Asiatic Lsearches. 

Eobsseau, S. -Dictionary of Mohamedan Law, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanscrit, Hindoo and other 7 

Taylor Indies, with full explanations. London, 1802; 2nd Edition, London 1803 ^ 

Taylor, Captain Joseph anp Hunter, William, Dictionary, HindoostaL and EM 

ginally compiled for his oivn private by Capt. J. T. ; revised and prepared for the Pres 

the Assistance of learned Natives in the College of Fort William, by W H. CaIcntL 180s’ 
Captain Joseph, and Smyth, W. Carmichael, -D/ ctionaTy, HinLstanee and FnM-l 
from the quarto Edition of Captain Joseph Taylor, as edited by tjj Z W 
W. Carmichael Smyth, Esq. London, 1820. ^ % 

Stebart, Charles,— . la Introduction to the Study of the lliadostany Language as sooken in 77, n 
Compiled Jor the Use of the Company of Gentlemen Cadets on the Madras Eit 1 T 1, 

T,„ a. ,8„s, Edition, nLf isB •“ 

Lallb Lal, -G eneral Principles of Inflection and Conjugation in the Pruj BJak ha or the T 

spoken in the Country of Bruj, in the District of Goaliyar, in the Dominhnl o theRT^'i 
i«/ po p as a so 7 )i le extensive Countries of Biieswara, Bhudawur, Unter Bed and Bo^'^Zl 

Amanatb’l-lah, MablavI, -S' ar/-c Urdu, or Short Grammar rf the Hindoostanee T 

Hrndee Verse. Calcutta, 1810. See Garcin de Tassy. Language written in 

Roebbce, Liebt. Tu.—An English and Hindostanee Naval Dictionary rf f 7 • i m 
Phrases, as also the various words of Command given in working a SlL . 

of great Use at Sea; to lohich is prefixed a short Grammar of the ff'fj ^ sentences 
whole calculated to enable the Oflicers of the Hon East Indil Ca Language. The 

give their Orders to the Lasers Jth thFE.r jL ^ 


Taylor, 


to 


T) . if 

Promptitude, which, upon many 
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Occasions, must prove of the greatest Importance, Calcutta, 1811. (Roman characters.) Reprint 
of the same. London, 1813. The Hindoostanee Interpreter, containing the Rxhdiments of 
Grammar, an extensive Vocabulary, and a Useful Collection of Dialogues and a Naval Dictionary. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected by W. Carmichael Smyth. London, 1824 ; 3rd Edition, 
Paris and London, 1841. A Laskart Dictionary or Anglo-Indian Vocabulary of Nautical Terms 
and Phrases in English and Hindustani, Chiefly in the Corrupt Jargon in use among Laskars 
• • . Compiled by T. Roebuck, revised by W. Carmichael Smyth and now . , , re- 

edited by G. Small. London, 18S2. 

Roebuck, Lieut. Th., — See also Gilchrist, John Borthwick. 

Shakespear, John, — A Grammar of the Hindustani Language, London, 1813. 2nd Edition, 1818. 3rd 
Edition, 182d. 4th Edition, to which is added a short Grammar of the Dakhani. London, 1843. 
5th Edition, 1846, Another, 1858. 

Shakespeab, John, — A Dictionary, Hindostani and English, London, 1817. 2nd Edition, London, 1820. 

3rd Edition, with a copious Index, fitting the Work also as a Dictio}iary, English and Hindustani. 
London, 1834, 4th Edition, greatly enlarged. A Dictionary Hindustant and English and 
English and Hindustan^ the latter being entirely new, London, 1849. 

Shakespear, John, — An Introduction to the Hindustani Language, London, lb45. 

Anon ., — Series of the Hindostany Primitives. Madras, 1815. 

Bahadur ‘Alt HusainI, — Gilchrist Oordoo Eisaht, Calcutta, 1820. Another Edition, Calcutta, 1831. 

Another, Calcutta, 1846. Another, Agra, 1845, etc. [An abstract of Gilchrist’s Grammar.] 
Muhammad Salt?, (Mirza), and Price, Capt. W., — A Grammar of the three principal Languages, 
Hindoostanee, Persian and Arabic, on a plan eiitirely new, and perfectly easy ; to tvhich is added 
a Set of Persian Dialogues, composed by Llirza I\Iobammad Saulih, accompanied with an English 
Translation by W. P. London, 1823. (Reviewed by Silvestre de Sacy. in the Journal des 
Savans for January, 1824.) 

Price, Capt. William, — A new Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, icith Selections from the lest 
Authors, to which are added familiar Phrases and Dialogues in the proper Character, London, 

1827-28. 

Price, Capt. William, and TarinT-charan Mitra, — Hindee and HinJostanee Selections, to lohich are 
prefixed the Rudiments of Hindostanee and Draj B,hak,ha Grammar, See under Selections. 
Calcutta, 1827, 1830. 

Price, Capt. William. — See also Muhammad Salih. 

Muhammad IbrahIm Maqbah, — Tuhfa-e Elphinstone (Present to Elpbinstone, the Governor of Bombay). 
A Hindustani Grammar. Bombay, 1823. 

Muhammad IbrahTm Maqbah, — Lessons in Hindustani Grammar, Letter-writing , Arithmetic, etc., {TaHim 
Kama), by Mahomed Ibrahim Muckba. Bombay, 1847 ; Madras, 1850 ; Ninth Edition, Bombay, 
1861. 

Rowe, Mrs., of Digah, and Adams, W. T., — Mula Sfitra, a Hindee Spelling Book, Part II., in Hindoo- 
stanee. Stewart's Historical Anecdotes, translated into Hinduwee, by W. T. Adams; Br. Bell's 
Instructions for Modelling and Constructing Schools, translated into Hindoostanee, by W. T. 
Adams. Calcutta, 1824. Third Edition of the Spelling-Book, Calcutta, 1833. 

Yates, William, — Introduction to the Hindoostanee Language in three parts, viz.. Grammar, vjith 
Vocahidary and Reading Lessons, Calcutta, 1827. 2nd Edition. 1843. 3rd Edition, 1845. 
Sixth Edition, 1855. 

Yates, William, — A Dictionary , Hindoostany and English. London and Calcutta, 1847. 

Breton, P., — A Vocabulary of the Names of various Parts of the Human Body, and of medical and 
technical Terms, in English, Arabic, Persian and Sanscrit. Calcutta, 1827. 

Adam, Rev. M. T., — Hindi Bhashaka Wyakarana. A Hindee Grammar, ] or the Instruction of the \oung, 
in the form of easy Questions and Answers. Calcutta, 1827. 

Adam, Rev. M. T., — Hindi Koslia, a Dictionary of the Hindui Language. Calcutta, 1S29. 

Adamj Rev. M. T., — Dictionary, English and Hindui, Calcutta, 1838. 

Andrew, W., — A Comprehensive Synopsis of the Elements of Hlndoostani Grammar. London, 1830. 
Arnot, Sandfobd, — A new self-instructing Grammar of the Hiiuhistani Tongue, the most vsejul and general 
Language of British India, hi the Oriental and Roman Character. (With Appendix of Reading 
Exercises and Vocabulary.) London, 1831. 2nd Edition, ih., 1844. 

Arnot, Sandford ; and Forbes, Duncan, — Grammar of the Hindustdnee Tongue in the Oriental and 
Roman Characters, and o Selection of easy Extracts for Reading in the Persi- Arabic and Deva- 
nagari Characters, by S. Arnot, %uith a Vocabulary and ^otes. by Duncan Forbes. London, 1844, 
VOL. IX, PART I, 
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Garcin de Tassy, Joseph HfLiODOEE , — Memoire sitr la Systeme Meiriqiie arahe, applique a la Langue 
hindoustanie. Heprinted from tlie Journal Asiatique. l^aris, lb 32. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Rudiments de la Langue hindoustanie^ d V Usage des Sieves de 
VScole Roy ale et Spe'ciale des Langues Orientates Vica7ites, Parii*, 18 2y. Appendix ; contenant, 
outre quelques Additions d la Grammaire^ des Lettres hindoustanis originates, accompagnJes d*une 
Ti'aduction et de Facsimile. Paris, 1833, 2nd Edition (without the Appendix). Paris, 1863 ; 
another, 1878. Reviewed by Reinaud. Joimial Asiatique, 11. , vi. (^1830), pp. 247 and ff. ; and 
II., XV., pp. 398 and fi. : also, hy Anon., in Zeitschnjt der Deutscheu Morgen landischen 
Gesellschaft, I. (1847), pp. 360 and ff. : also by l*Abbe Bertrand in Journal Asiatique, IV., ix. 
(1847), pp. 548 and ff. 

Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — :Manuel de VAvditeur dii Cours F Rindoustani, ou Themes gradiies 
pour exercer d la Conversatio7i et an Style epistolaire, accompagnes d'un Vocahulaire franqais^ 
hindoustani. Paris, 1836. 

Garcix de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Gorrige des Themes du Manuel du Cours d’ Hindoustani. Paris, 

1837. 

Garcix de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Analyse des Grammaires hindoustani originates intitule'es, 
Sarf’i Urdu et QaivduLi Zabdn-i Urdu. Journal Asiatique, III., v. 

(1838), pp. 66 and ff. 

Garcix de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — 'Rudiments de la Langue Hindoui. Paiis, 1847. Reviewed by 
Bertrand, Journal Asiatique, IV., ix. (1847), pp. 548 and ff. 

Garcix de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, — Prosodie des Langues de VOnent Musalman, specialement de 
VArahe, du Fersan, du Turc, et de VRindoustani. Paris, 1848 (Extract from Jotmial Asiatique). 
Garcix de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore,— See Deloncle, Fran 9 oi 3 . 

Thompsox, J, T, — An English and Hindostanee Spelling Guide, Serampore, 1832. 

Thompson, J. T,, ^English and Oordoo School Rictionary. 2nd Edition, Serampore, 1836. 

Thompson, J. T., — A Rictionary in Oordoo and English, compiled from the lest authorities, and arranged 
according to the order of the English Alphabet, Serampore, 1838. 

Thompson, J. T., ^English and Urdu School Rictionary in Roman Characters, with the accentuation of the 
Urdu Words, Calcutta, 1841. 

Thompson, J. Tr, — A Rictionary in Hindi and Eiiglish. Calcutta, 1846. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1870. 
3rd Edition, by W. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1884. (Reviewed, Calcutta Review, Vol. IX. (1848) 
pp. 372 and ff.) 

Kishan Rao, — Folyglott Interlinear, being the first Instructor in English, Hindui, etc, Calcutta, 1834. 
D’Rozario, P. S.,— a Rictioiiary of the Principal Languages spoken in the Bengal Presidency, viz., English, 
Bdngdli, and Hindustani, Calcutta, 1837. 

Ballantyne, James R., — Grammar of the Hindustani Language, ivith Grammatical Exercises London 

1838. 


Ballantyne, James R., Elements of Hindi and Eraj Ehahha Grammar, London, 1839 2nd Edition 
London, 1868. ’ ’ 

Ballantyne, James R.,— ^ Grammar of the Hindustani Language, ivith Notices of the Braj and DaJchani 
Dialects. London, 1842. 

Ballaxtyne, James R., — Pocket Guide to Hindustani Conversation. London, 1839 ■ ib. 1845 

Ballantyne, James H.,— Hindustani Letters in the Nuskh-Taleeh and Shikustu-Amez Character n-ith 
Translations. London, 1840. ^^acrer, uit/i 


Ballantyne, James n.,—The Practical Oriental Interpreter, or Hints on the art of translatinn from 
English into Hindustani and Persian. London, 1843. ^ ^ 

Axon., — English and Hindustani Exercises of the irregular Verbs, Madras 1842. 

A^oy.,-Introductionto the Hindoostanee Grammar, adapted to the Use of Students in the Presidency of 
Madras. Madras, 1842. 2nd Edition, Madras, lS5l (Hindoostanee Grammar for the Use &-r) 
Leech, Major R., C.B.,— Notes on, and a short Vocahdary of the Hinduvee Dialect of Bundilkhcn d 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XII. (1843), pp. 1086 and ff. (Contains a .short 
Grammar and a full Vocabulary.) 

Dossabhee Soeabjee -I.Zt07»ahVal Sentences in the English, Hindoostanee, Goozrafee and Persian 
Language. Bombay, 1843. 

Ahmao ‘AlI (of Delhi),— Faiz-ka chashma. (An Elementary Grammar of Urdu). Delhi, 1845 
Forbes, DoNCAN,-rAe Hindistanf Manual: a Pocket-Companion for those who visit India in amt 
Oapacity; intended to facilitate the essential Attainments of Conversing with Fluency and ComZ! 
mg with Accuracy in the most useful of all the Languages spoken in our Eastern Empire. In tZ 
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Paris* Part L — A compendious Grammar of the Language* Part IL — A Vocabulary of useful 
Wordsy English and Hindustani, London, 1845, 2nd Edition, considerably improved, London, 
1848. New Edition, London, 1859, Forbes, Duxcan, and Plaits, J. T., — New Edition, 
carefully revised by J. T. Platts. London, 1874. 9tb Edition, 26 ., 1889. 12 tli Edition, London 
(no date). 

Forbes, Dcncan, — A Grammar of the Hindustani Language in the Oriental and Roman Character, with 
numerous copper-plate Illustrations of the Persian and Devandgari Systems of alphabetic Writing: 
to which is added a copious Selection of easy Extracts for reading^ in the Persi- Arabic and 
Devandgari Characters, forming a complete Introduction to the [^Totd-Kahdni ancZ] Bdah-o-Bahdr^ 
together with a Vocabulary of all the Words, and vaiious explanatory Notes. London, 1846. 
New Editions, London, 1S55, 1S58, and 1802. (Reviewed by TAbbe Beitrand in Journal 
Asiatique, IV'., viii. (1S46), pp. 377 and ff.) See also Amot, Saudford. 

Fobbes, Duncan, — A Dictionary, Hindustani and English, to which is added a reversed Part, English and 
Hindustani. London, 1848. An Edition in Roman Characters, London, 1859, 4 smaller 

Hindustani and English Dictionary [Roman Characters]. London, 1862. 

Dobbie, Captain Robert She do on,— J. Pocket Dictionary of English and Hindoostani. London, 1816-47. 

iEaSTWICE, E. B., — A concise Grammar of the Hindustani Language, to which are added Selections for 
Reading. London, 1847. 2nd Edition by Rev. G. Small, ib., 1858. 

EastwiCK, E. B., — Handbook of the Bombay Rresidency , v:ith an Account of the Bombay City. 2nd 
Edition . . . re\i 6 edand . . . rewritten [by E. H. E.]. London, 1881. (Sec. 1 

contains Vocabularies and Dialogues ,* Gujarati, Hindustani, ^Maiathi.) 

Brice, N., — Dictionary, Hindustani and English. Romanized, Calcutta, 1847. 3rd Edition (revised by 
E. J. Lazarus). Benares, 1880. 

InaHA Allah Khan, Mir; and Muhammad Hasan (QaHl), — Darya-e Latifat, or the Grammar and 
Idiom of the Urdu Language, By Mir Insha Allah Khan and Mohammed Hasan Katil. 
Murshidabad, 1848. 

-Im5m Bakhsh. MaulavI, — Gra??tmar of the Urdu Language, by Motilvi Imam Buksh, of the Delhi 
College. Delhi, 1849. 

WiJiD Alt Khan, — Guldasta-e Anjuman. [A Hindostani Manual, containing a Reader, a Collection of 
Proverbs, Tables of Genders of Nouns, Rules of Grammar, and Simple Arithmetic.] 
Agra, 1849. 

Anon ., — Anglo Hindusfanee Handbook; or StrangePs Self -Interpreter and Guide to Colloquial and 
General Intercourse with the Natives of India. Calcutta and London, 1850. 

Anon., — Hindustani Spelling Book in the Roman Character. 4th Ediiicn, Allahabad, 1850. 

’Grant, Henry N., — An Anglo- Hindu stance Vocabulary, adapted for European Sojourners in India. 

Calcutta, 1850. 

Anon., — A Dictionary, English, Ilindoostanee and Persian. Madras, 1851. 

Benson, Lieut., — A few Words on the Arabic Derivatives in Hindustani. London, 1852. 

Brown, C. P., — The Zillah Dictionary in the Roman Character: explaining the various Words used in 
Business in India. Madras, 1852. 

Brown, C. P ., — English and Hindustani Phraseology, or Exercises in Idioms. Calcutta, 1855. 

Prochnow, j. Dettlow, — AnfangsgrUnde einer Grammatik der liindustanischen Sprache. Berlin, 1852. 

Carnegt, Patrick, — Kachahri Technicalities, or a Glossary of Terms Rnral, Oflrial and General in daily 
Use in the Courts of Law and in Illustration of the Tenures, Cu.storns, Arts and Manujactures of 
Hindustan. Allahabad, 1853. 2nd Edition, ih., 1877. 

Faulkner, Alexander, — The OrieyitalisTs Grammatical Vade Hecum .- being an easy InfroJ^iction to the 
Ellies and Principles of the Hindustani, Persian, and Gujarati Languages. Bombay, 1854. 

Anon., — Hindustani School Dictionary {Romanized), English and Urdu. Calcutta, 1854. 

Anon., — English and Hindustani Vocabulary. Madras, 1854. 

DEvI-prasad, — Dehipresad's polyglott Grammar and Exercises in Persian, English, Arabic, Jlindee, Oordoo 
and Bengali. With an Analysis of Arabic and synonymous Words; and (>J logical Arg^inunt, 
For the Use of Students. Calcutta, 1854. 

Fallon, S. W., — English-Hindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary of TPortZs :tnd Phrases used in 
civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Affairs; designed especially to assist Translators 0 } Law 
Papers. Calcutta, 1858. 

Fallon, S. W ., — A romanized English-Hindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary or irorJ*' and Phrases 
used in civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Affairs, by S. W. F. Edited and revised by 
Lala Faqir Chand. Benares, 1888. 
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Fallon, S. W., — A Hindustani’ English Law and Commercial Dictionary, comprishig many Law Phrases 
and Notes in addition to the Law Phrases given in the general Dictionary . Banaras, 1879. 

Fallon, S. W.,— 4 New Hindustani’ English Dictionary, With Illustrations f 7 om Hindusta^ii Literature 
and Folk-Lore, Banaras, 1879. 

Fallon, S. VI,,— A New English- Hindtistani Dictio^iary, With Dlustrations from English Literature and 
Colloquial English translated into Hindustani^ by S. W. F. Assisted by Lala Faqir Cband, 
Vaish, of Delhi. Banaras and London, 1883. 

Ghula^i Husain , — A Collection of Idiomatic Sentences in English and Hindoostanee^ by Ghoolam Hoosain. 
Madras, 1858. 

KabImu’d-din MaxjlvI, — QawaiduH-muhtadt, [A Hindustani Grammar in Hindostani.] 3rd Edition, 
Agra, 1858. Another Edition, Lahore, 1862. 

Williams, (Sir) Monier, — Budime^its of Hindustani Grammar. Cheltenham, 1858. 

Williams, (Sir) Monier , — An Easy Introduction to the Study of Hindustani. London, 1858. 

Williams, (Sir) Monier , — Hindustani Primer ; containing a First Gra7nmar suited to Beginners and a 
Vocabulary of common Words on various Subjects. Together tcifh useful Phrases and short 
Stories, London, 1860. 

Williams, (Sir) Monier , — A practical Hindustani Grammar; also Hindustani Selections by Cotton 
Mather. London, 1862. Another Edition, 1876. 

Ghulam Muhammad , — Colloquial Dialogues in Hindustani, London, 1859. 

Ravertt, H. G ., — Thesaurus of English and Hindustani Technical Terms used in Building and other 
useful Arts ; and scientific Mamtal of Words and Phrases in the higher Branches of Knowledge ; 
containing upwards of five thousand Words not generally to be found in the English and Urdu 
Dictionaries. Hertford (printed), 1859. 

^ON., — UrdU’English Vocabulary. Benares, 1860. 

Haidar Jang Bahadur , — Key to Hindustam, or an easy Method of acquiring Hindustani in the origmal 
Character, By Hyder Jung Bahadoor. London, 1861. 

IsVAEl Das , — The Soldier's Hindoostanee Companion, or, A Gtiide to the most widely spoke^i La^iguage of 
the Country, by Babu Ishuree Dass. Benares, 1861. 

Mather, Cotton, — Glossary, Hmdustdnl and English, to the New Testament and Psalms. London, 1861. 

Mather, Cotton, — See also Williams, (Sir) Monier. 

NigAR ‘AlI BEg, Faiz Allah Khan, and Muhammad A^san, — QawaHd-e Urdu, an Urdu Grammar, in 
four parts. Parts i.— iii. by N, 'A. B. and F. A. Kh., and Part iv. by M. A. (? Place), 1862 ; 
Allahabad, 1866-67; ib., 1868-70; ib., 1871-74; Lucknow, 1869; ib., 1873; Allahabad, 1874; 
Lucknow, 1874; ib., 1875; Chapra, 1878. 

Hazelgrove, G. P., — A Vocabulary, English and Hindtisfanee . . . containing . . , Nomen- 
clature of Ordnance Stores ... a Collection of Military Terms . . , Bombay 

1865. 

Mathura Prasad Misra , — Trilingual Dictionary, being a comprehensive Lexicon in English, Urdu and 
Hindi, exhibiting the syllabic Pronunciation and Etymology. With Explanations in English, 
Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character. Benares, 1865. 

Holrotd, W. B. M., — Tas-hll Al-Kalam, or Hindustani made easy. Part L, Lahore, 1866; Part I. Delhi 
1867 ; Part I, Lahore, 1870. Complete, London, 1873. Another Edition, ib., 1889. Sixth Edi- 
tion, ib., no date. (Reviewed. The Oriental, 1873, pp. 731 and ff.) 

Holrotd, W. R. M., — Hindustani for every Day. Lahore and London, 1906. 

Blumhardt, C. B..,— Outlines of Amharic, containing an English, Oordoo and Amharic Vocabulary^ 
Phrases in English and Amharic, and a rudimentary Grammar, for the use of the Force proceeding 
to Abyssinia. Serampore, 1867. 

Borradaile, Capt. G. E.,— A Vocabulary, English and Hindustani, for the Use of Military Students 
Madras Presidency. Madras, 1868. ^ 

Anon ., — The Romanized Hindustanee Manual. Madras, 1869. 

'D-Qmk V'S.xsxT),— Guide to Legal Translations ; or a collection of Words and Phrases used in the Trans- 
lation of Legal Papers from Urdu into English. Benares, 1869 ; 2nd Edition, ih., 1874. 

Dubga Peas-vd , — The English-Urdu Translator’s Companion. Parti. Benares, 1884. 

Ethebington, Bet. W., The Student s Grammar of the Hindi Language. Benares and London 1870' 
Another Edition, Benares and London, 1873. (Reviewed. Pndian Evangelical Review Vol T 
(1874), p. 524.) ’ 

Ethebington, Ret. W.,—Bhasha-Bhasltar, a Grammar of the Hindi Language. Benares, 1873, (Re- 
viewed. Indian Evangelical Review, Yol. I (1874), pp. 385 and ff.) ’ 
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Mt 79 Aiimad ‘Ali, The Hindustani Teacher. 3rd Edition, Bangalore, 1870 ; 4th Edition, ib., 1876. 

Kellogg, S. H., Vocabularies of certain Himalayan Dialects, by Rev. W.J. P. Morrison, Missionary of the 
Fresh. Board in India; Presented, and accompanied with Comparative Tables of Hindi Declen- 
sional Systems, by Rev. S. H. Kellogg, of the same Mission. Proceedings of the American Ori- 
ental Society, October, 1871, pp. xxxvi. and ff. In Vol. X. of the Journal of the A. O. S. 

Kellogg, S. H.,— A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated the High Hindi Braj and 
the Eastern Hindi^ of the Ramayan of Tnlsi Das, also the colloquial Dialects of Mjp^tdnd, 
Kumaon, Avadh, Riwa, Bhojpur, Magadha, Maithila (sic), etc., with copious philological Notes 
First Edition, Allahabad and Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, London, 1893. (The title as 
given above is that of the 2nd Edition. That of the 1st Edition is shorter.) 

Elements of Hindoostanee Grammar. Prepared for the Thomason Civil Enqineerinq Oolleae 
Roorkee. Roorkee, 1872. * ’ 

Anos., — Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. Lahore, 1872, 1873 1878 

Dowson, John, — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. London, 1872 ; ib., 1887 ; 3rd Ed ib 
1908. (Reviewed by J. B[eames] in Indian Antiquary, Vol. II. p. 56.) ' ' ’ ’ 

Dowson, John,— a Hindustani E.rercise-Book ; containing a Series of Passages and Extracts adapted for 
Translation into Hindustani, Loudon, 1872. 

AtsO^.,— I diomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. (Published for the Department of 
Public Instruction, Punjab.) Lahore, 1872. 

Anon ., — A Hindi- English Eict ionary for the use of Schools, Benares, 1873. 

Fueeell, j. W., -Hindustani Synonyms: a Collection of proxirnately synonymous Words in daily Use in 

the Hindustani Language : with Explanations of the Differences of Meaning obtaining betiueen 
them, Calcutta, 1873. 

Sadasukh Lal, — Anglo-jrrdii Eictionary, Allahabad, 1873. 

Pritchaed, iLTtTDUS T., The English Language, o,i Nasmith's Fractical System, adapted to Oordoo, By 
J, T, P„ assisted by Saiyad Jdafar Eosaiu and Mirza Khuddddd Beg, London, 1873. 

Atkinson, E. T., ‘-^Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the North-Western Frovinces of India, 
Edited by E. T. A. Allahabad, 1874. Bundell Vocabulary, Vol. I., pp. 104, 105. 

Atkinson, E. T., — See Benson, T. 

Homem, Paulo Maria,— 2s oro Vocabulario em Fortugiiez, Concanim, Inglez e Hindustani. Go-ordenado 
para o nso dos sens patricios gue percorreyn a India Ingleza, Assagao, Bombaim (pnnted), 1874. 

PezzONI, Monsignore, — Grayyimatica italiana e indostana. Sirdhana, 1874, 

Platts, John P., Grayyiyyiar of the Hindustani or Urdu Language. London, 1874. 

Platts, T., ^Hindustani or I rdu, (Article in Yol. XL, Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 9th Edition 

pp. 840 and ff.) Edinburgh, ISSO. ’ 

Platts, John T.,— A Eictionary of Frdu^ Classical Hindi, ayid English. London, 1884. 

Platts, John T., — See Forbes, Duncan. 

Sell, Rev. E., — ^idasaiu I-gaicanln. Ayi Elementary Grammar. Madras, 1874; 2^., 1878 * ib. 1879 

Sell, Rey. E.,— t7a??u" ‘zt 'l-gawdyun. Madras, IS 77. 5th Edition, ib., 1887. 

Aurillag, H., — Fetit Mamiel Frayigais-Hiyidoustani. Calcutta, 1875. 

Bate, J. D.,— A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. Benares, 1875. (Reviewed by J. Beames— In, ?i'a» 
Antiquary, Vol. IV. (1875), p. 223.) 

Plunkett, Capt. G. T., The Conversation Mayiual in English, Hindustani, Persian, and Fushto London 
1875. 2nd Edition (by Lieut.- Colonel G. T. P.). Revised, London, 1893. 

Stapley, L. a.. Exercises, English and Urdu, Part II. Calcutta, 1875. 

Siva Peasad, Raja,—! nlu Sarf o Aahw, an Urdu Grammar, with an English preface. Cawnnore bS75 
2nd Edition, Revised, Allahabad, 1877. ^ ’ 


HJndi Vyakaran, a Hindi Grammar. Revised Edition, Allahabad, 1877. 

"Abdu’l-wadhd, MaclavI,— AVjo Romanized Dictionary, English and Urdu, by Manlawi Abdool Wadonr! 
Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, ib., 1879. 

DelONCLE, Fkan^OIS, Dictionnaire hindoustani-fram^ais et fran^ais-hindoustani, suivi d’un Vocalndaire 
mythologique, historique et gfographique de VInde, publie sous la Direction de M. Garrin de Tassv 

Paris, 1875. [Introduction by Garcin de Tassy. Only 32 pages of the Dictionary have 
appeared.] 


Anon.,— G lossary of Indian Terms, for Use of Officers of Revenue, §'c. Madras, 1877. 

Blochmann, H., English and Urdu School Dictionary, Romanised. 8th Edition, Calcutta, 1877. 

Dhrga Peasad, Zubdatu'l-qawaCd. An Elementary Urdu Grammar in two parts. Lucknow 1877 
[Written at the request of Mr. Kempson.] ’ 
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Anon.,— MemorawcZim on a point of DakJini Grammar. London, 1878, 

Dias, D. P. X., — A Vocabulary in jive Languages : English, Portuguese^ Goa, Marathi and Hindustani 
Printed in the Roman Character. Satara, 1878. 

Anon., — Vocahidary of Technical Terms used in Elementary Vernacular School Books ^ Lahore, 1879. 

Yaz, a., — The Marine Officer's Hindustani Interpreter. Bombay, 1879. 

Lyall, (Sir) C. J., — Sketch of the Hindustani Language. Edinburgh, 1880. 

JZamin ‘AlI, Saiyid, (Jalal), — Gulshan-e Faiz. (A Dictionary of Urdu (mostly Hindi) words and idioms 
explained in Persian.) Lucknow, 1880. 

Craven, Rev. T.^ — The Royal School Dictionary, in English and Roman~Urdu. Lucknow, 1881. 

Craven, Rev. T., — The Gem Dictionary, in English and Hindustani. Lucknow, 1881. 

Craven, Rev. T., — The Popular Dictionary in English- Hindustani and Hindustani- English. London and- 
Lucknow, 1888. Revised and enlarged Edition [by B, H. Badley]. Lucknow, 1889. 

Craven, Rev. T , — The Royal Dictionary, English-Hindustani. London, Bell and Sons, 1895. 

Grierson, G. A., — A Handbook to the Kayathi (2 ad Edition, Kaithi) Character. First Edition, Calcutta, 
1881 ; 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1899. 

Hutchinson, R. F.» — Glossary of Medical and Medico-Legal Terms, etc. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1881. 

Be AMES, J., — Handbook of the Bengal Presidency. With an accoujit of Calcutta City [by E. B. East wick]. 

London, 1882. (Sec. 1 contains Vocabularies and Dialogues, Bengali, Hindi, by J. B.) 

Beames, j , — See Dowson, J.; Bate, J. D. 

Browne, J., — Hindi Primer in Roman Characters. London, 1882. 

Palmer, E., — A Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic. London, 1882. 

PiNCOTT, Frederic, — The Hindi Manual, comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language both lAterary and' 
Provincial ; complete Syntax ; Exercises in various Styles of Hindi Composition ; Dialogues on 
several subjects; and a useful Vocabulary. London, 18S2. Third Edition, London, 1890. 

K EE 3 AN, W., — Grammatica Linguce Indo stance. Sardhana, 1883. 

Keegan, W., — A Vocabulary in Urdu, Latin, and English. Sardhana, 1882. 

Foulques, Al. Ed., Prop., — Hinddstdni zabdn ke Qaivdid, Grammatica indostana ad Uso degli ifaliani. 
Napoli, 1883. 

YinsON, j., — Elements de la Grammaire hindoustanie. Paris, 1883. 

YiNSON, J., — Ma72uel de la La^igue hindoustani. Paris, 1899. 

Benson, T., — Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the Horth-Western Provinces of India . • 

Edited by E. T. Atkinson. Vol. YII., Allahabad, 1884. On pp. 501*503 A Vocahidary by T. B., 
of the Patois of Agra. 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Jami^u'l-qaiva'id, (A Grammar). Lahore, 1885. Another Edition, Lahore,.. 
189*8. 

— English-Hindi Dictionary for the Use of Schools. Revised Edition, Calcutta, 1885. 

^ — Polyglot Grammars and Dialogues. Delhi, 1885. 

— handbook to Hmdoostanee Conversation, etc. Calcutta, 1886. 

Handbook to Hindustani Conversation. Seram]:ore, 1886. 

AnOn.j — Hindustani Manual for Beginners. Bonbay, 1886. 

Baness, j. F., — Manual of Hindustani. Calcutta, 1886. 

DIna Nat ha Dev a, — Hindustani Grammar. Calcutta, 1886. 

ReinOlds, M. C., — Household Hindustani. A Manual fur New-comers. Calcutta, 1886- 
MacmahON, Captain, — Useful Hints, Phrases, and Sentences for Students in Hindustani. Poona, 1886'. 
CouRTOiS, Lieut, -Col., — A Manual of the Hindustani Language as spoken in Southern India. 

Madras, 1887. 

GunT Lal, — The Imperial Anglo-Nagri Dictionary . By Goonee Lai. Dinapore, 1887. 

Ha^amat ‘Alt, M., — A Mayiual of English Idiomatic Phrases with Urdu Equivalents. Bombay, 1886. 
Madhu SUDAN Pandit, — MadhusUdni-iiighantu, [A Hindi Dictionary,] Lahore, 1887. 

Kaisar Bactt, Mirza, ShIhzada, — Kaisar Kosh. [A Hindi Dictionary.] Allahabad, 1887. 
Earduey-Wilmot, Lieut. H., — Hindustani Idiomatic Sentences. Madras, 1887. 

Rogers, E. H., — How to speak Hindustani. London, 1887. 

Saiyip Ahmad, — Hindostanl-Urdu Lughat. Delhi, 1887. 

— How to speak English. English and Urdu. Lucknow, 1888. 

— Useful Sentences. English ayid Urdu. Lucknow, 1888. 

Muhammad Ashraf ‘kU—'Slustalahat-e Urdu. Lucknow, 1890. (A dictionary of idiomatic meanings- 
of words, with illustrations from standard authors.) 
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KempsON, M ,, — The Syntax and Idioms of Hindustani^ or Projressive Exercises i)i Translation, with Notes 
and . . , Vocahid aides. A ManuaL London, 1890. Another Edition, 1894. 

St. Quentix, Renk de, — Ahrege de Gramma ire hindoiistanie. Ruuen, 1890. (Roman character.) 

Smith, Peect, — 'Urdu Grammar. Calcutta, 1S90. 

Tweedie, I. y— Hindustani as it ought to he spoken, Calcutta, 1890 ; 2nd Edition, ih., 1893. 

Tweedie, J,, — Hindustani as it ought to he spoken. Supplement . Calcutta, 1893. [A key to the above- 
work.] 

AiilR A 9 MAD, — Amids dictionary . Eampur, 1891. 

Baiju Das, Baba. — Bihek Kosh. (A Hindi Dictionar}' in Hindi.) Bankipore, 1892. 

Hlumhardt, J. F., — Military Vocabularies. I. — English-Hindustani , London. 1892. 

Dias, S. S. de Jesus, — T res Mil Vocahulos em Portuguez, Concani, Inglez e hidudani. Bombaim, 1892. 

Gokhale, V., — Hindustani without a Master. Bombay, 1892. 

Phillips, Colonel A. X., — Hindustani Idioms, with Vocab>dary. London. 1892. 

Besant, Caft. T. H. G., — -The Pers-ian and Urdu Letter-icriter. Calcutta, 1893. 

Jan’sek, H., — (7.) Bemerkungen Zur Yerskunst im Urdu (pp. 63) als Teil der Einlcitung zum (77.) Trans- 
cnptinnstext der Wdsokht des Amdnat. Friedrichshagen. 1893. ' Amaiiat ’ is the Takhallus^ 

of A gh a Hasan.] 

Jawahii: Singh, — The Urdu Teacher. L^mballa, 1893. 

Seidel, A., — Theoretisch-prakt ische Grammatik der Hi/idvsrani-Sprar]tt\ nil* Uhu ugs^ucke'/i vn arahischer 
Sell rift, und ein deutsch-hindusta ni Wurterhvrh. Wien, Pest. Leinzig, 1893. 

Muhammad JalIlu’e-Rahmax Khan (MaulayI), — Urdu Qaunni iJicthjuary. Lumbal la. 1894. 

ScHULTZE, M., — Grammatik der hind-ustaniscliea Sprache. Leipzig, 1894. 

Green, Lieut. -Col. A. O ., — *A Practical Hindustani Grammar. Oxford, l'?95. 

McCarthy, L., — Grammaire HindustandFrancaise. Verviers, 1895. 

Ranking, G., — A Guide to Hindustani, Calcutta, 1895. 

Ranking, G., — Urdu-English Primer, for the Use of the Colonial Artillery. 1899. 

Rankin'g, G., — Introductory Exercises in Urdu Prose Comp‘'>sition. A Collecn_on of oQ Exercises with 
Idiomatic Phrases and Grammatical Notes, arcoinpanied by a full Vocabulary and Translation of 
each Passage, Calcutta, 1896. 

Ranking, G ., — E nglish-Hindustani Dictionary. Calcutta and London, 1905. 

Small, G., — A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Langn.ag^^ Calcutta. 1895. 

Small, G., — See also Roebuck, Lieut. Th, 

Small, G. ; Francis, C. R.; and Nash (Mrs. Fraser), — Auglj-Urdu Handbook ; or, Hindustani Guide fo>r 
the Use of Medical Practitioners in Northern India. Calcutta, 1895, (Reviewed, Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, New Series. IX., pp. 497 and 3.i 

Anon., — The Students' Hindi-English Dictionary. Benares, 1896. 

Greaves, Edwin, — A Grammar of Modem Hindi. Benaies, 1896. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
ib. 1908. 

Anon., — The Student's Practical Dictionary , r'^ntaining English 1150*7*% with English and Urdu raeanings 
in Persian Character. Allahabad, 1897. 

Anon.,-— T/ ie Student's Practical Dictionary, containing Hindustani Wo-rds, icitlt English meanings i., 
Persian Character. Allahabad, 1900. 

Anon,, — Practical Dictionary, Eiiglish-Urdu. Allahabad, 1897. 

Anon., — Practical Dictimary, Urdu-Englisli. Allahabad, 1900. 

Anon., — The Student's Practical Dictionary of the Hindustani LanguMge. Allahabad, 1900. 

Sangagi Rao, S., — A practical Method of Learning the Hindu.stani Language. Madras, 1S97. 

Sangagi Rao, S.,- — A Handy Urdu-English Dictionary, based o'n Shakespear and ^he bes^ M >derii AntJrori^ 

ties. Madras, 1^99. 

Haig, T. Wolseley, — Hints on the Stu,dy of Urdu. Allahabad, 1898. 

Narain, R., — The Best Instructor of Hindustani^ witliond the aid of a Mytushi. English and liLonan. 

Muttra, 189S. 

Tagliabue, Camillo, — Grammatica della Lingua indostana o Urdu. Torino, Roma, Firenze, 1592. 2nd' 
Edition. Mamiale e Glossario della Lingua, etc Roma, 1898. 

Thoburn, W. L., — The English-Urdu Dictio)iary, Lucknow, 1898. 

Laiq Ahmad, MaulvI, — The Urdu Self-Instructor. Delhi, 1899. 

ChiranjI Lal, Lala, — Hindustani Makhzan-uI-Muhdwardt. Treasury of Urdn Idioms. Delhi, 1900. 

Dann, George J., — An Introduction to Hindi Prose Composition. Benares, 1900. 

Daxn, George J., — First Lessons in Urdu. Calcutta, 1911. 
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HaFvI Chand , — Hindustani Manual, Peshawar, 1900. 

Pollock and Hosaix, — HoUork's iporhit Hlndusta^ii. Calcutta, 1900. 

SuKH DEva Tiwari, Paxdit , — A Ma}iititl of liOf)ian-TIi}idttstani. Allahabad, 1900, 

Hooper, Rev. VI., --Helps to the Attainme)Lt of IlindustaiLi Idiom, etc, London (Christiau Literature 
Society for India), lOlH. 

Sahib L\lI Ml'N’^T, Mir, — Hints roi Study uf Hindu^itriu Crdloq^u ial . Benares. 1901. 

Thimm, C. a., — Hindustani Self-Tauyhf. VditJi correct Fronunciation. Fey Travellers, Students, Oificials^ 
Soddiers. Trudfo's, etc. London, 1902. Second Ldition, ih, 1907. Third Edition, Hindustani 
Text revised by J. F. Blamhardt. London, 190S. 

Chapman, Ma.tor F. R. H., — E nglish-HindVstnni Pocket V'>onhular]! (Containing 1,500 Useful Words in 
ClassiHed Lists), (Romanized). Torktown, 1904. Second Edition (containing 2,200 Words), 
London, 19U8. 

Chapman, Major F. R. H.,— Hoir to learn Hindustani, a Guide to the Lower and Higher Standard Examine 
(itiotis. In sir Farts, London, 1905. 2nd Edu.. 1910. 

Chapman, Major F. R. H, — Urdu Fender for Military Stiideyits containing Urdu alphabet: Xotes on 
residing and ivritiug Urdu ; Simple Grammatical Exercises (Urdu and Fiomanized Urdu): Easy 
Selections from various Authors ; ALU itary Selections a)ul Historical Selections. Together with 
a complete Vocahidary of all the TForJs occurring in the Text. London, Calcutta, Simla, and 
Bombay, n.d. [1905]. Second Edition, London, 1910. (The title as given above i<: that of the 
2nd Edn. That of the 1st Edn. differs slightly). Key to above. Ib. and Yorktunu, 1905. 

Hoev, William, — Urdu Praxis ; a Progressive Course of Urdu Gornposition. " Oxford, 1907. 

JosA, F. P. Luigt, — Introductory Maiiual of the Hindi Language, with Extracts from the Frernsdgar 
together with technical Vocahuhtries. London, 1907, 

Phillott, Lielt. -Colonel D. C., — Hindustani Stepping Stones. Allahabad, 1908. 

PHILLOTT, Lieut. -Colonel H. C., — Hindustani Stumbling Blocks, being difficult Points in the Syntax and 
Idiom of HUidustani explained and exemplified. London, 1909. 

Phillott, Lielt. -Colonel D. C., — Hindustani Manual. Calcutta, 1910. Second Edition, ih., 191.3. 

Phillott. Lieut. -Colonel D. C., — An Eng.-Hind. Vocab}dary of 3.000 Words for Higher Standard and 
Proficiency Candidates or ‘‘ The Right Word in the Right Place."' Calcutta, 1911. 

Phillott, Lteut.-Colonel D. C., — Khazina-e Mnhlwarat or Urdu Idioms. Collected and translated by 
D. C. P. Calcutta, 1912. 

Phillott, Lieut. -Colonel D. C., — Hindustani Exercises for the Proficiency and High Proficiency with 
Notes and Translations. Calcutta, 1912. 

Arta, — Hindi Grammar, in Hindi and English, in which is treated the Bra] Eialect with Illustrations from 
the Rajnlti. Benares, n.d. 

Tisdall, AV. St. Clair. — A Conversation-Grammar of the Hindustani Language. With Key, Heidelberg, 
London, New York, and Boston, 1911. 

Harrison, N., — Manual of Lashari- Hindustani icith Terhnical Terms and Fhrascs. London, 1912. 

‘Abdu’l-lah, MTr, commonly called MiskIn,— See Gilchrist, John Bovthwick. 

Aaiaduzzi ( Amaduilus). Jo. Christophero,— See Beligatti, Cassiano, in Introduction. 

Badlcy, B. H., — See Craven, Rev. T. 

Bertrand, l^Abde, — S ee Forbes, Duncan ; Garciu de Ta-sy, Joseph Heliodorc. 

Callenbeug. J. H., — See Schultze, Beup 

Faiz All.ak Khan, — S ee Nisar *Ali Beg. 

FaqTr Ohand, Lala (Vaish), of Delhi. — See Fallon, S. W. 

Francis, C. R., — See Small, G. 

Hunter, William, AI.D., — See Taylor, Captain Joseph. 

Ja'far Husain, — See Pritchard, lltudus T. 

Kfiuda-dad Beg, — See Pritchard, lltudus T. 

Lazarus, E. J..— See Brice, K. 

Lees, AV. Nassau, — -See Thomps-m, J. T. 

Monieu-Williams, — See Williams. (Sir) Alonier. 

AIu^-vhmad Ahsan, — See Nisai' All Beg. 

AIuhammad Fitrat, Mirza, — See Budley, Geor-o. 

Muhammad Hasan (Qatil), — See In^a Alliih Khan. 

Nash, AIrs. Fraser, — See Small, G. 

Reinaud, — S ee G a rein de Ta.^sy, Joseph Heliodore. 

ScoTT, AA"., — See Gilchrist, J. ljortln\ick. 
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De Sacy, Silvebtre. — See Muhammad Salih (Mirza), and Price. Captain Willinm. 

Smtth, W. Carmichael,— S ee Taylor, Captain Joseph ; Koebuck, Lieut. T. 

TabinI-CHAran jMitra,— S ee Price, Captain W. 

Section III,— SELECTIONS, COLLECTIONS OF SCATTERED PIECES, AND COLLECTIONS 

OF PROVKRRS. 

Gilchrist, John Rurthwick, The Fub^'I/st ijt pohjoh'^tt 1 n nisi at ions oj JLsop's cmd otliOT G'tioient 

Fahlss Jroni the Fnglish Lauijiiagt' mfo llind‘>ostinief ^ Fersi^ii^ Rrij JjJinhJia^ Jjouyln tiiid Smihi'it 
(sic) in the Itoinan Charaf'ter hy larlovs Hands, under the direction and superintendence of J- 
Gilchrist, for the use of the College of Fort William. Calcutta, 1S03. 

Gilchrist, John Bokthwick.— TAe Hinder Story-Teller, nr enferhiinlny Hr posit or of the nomaii, Tersion, 
and Hayree fharcicters, simple and enriiyiuii iid, 'in th* ir Application to the Hiudoostaiiee Hanynaye,. 
as a tcr-itten and literary YeJncle. by the Author of the Hindoo^tanee Dictionary, Grammar, etc. 
{i.e. J. B. G.). Calcutta, 1S02-3. Second Edition. Calcutta, ISOO. 

Lallu Lal. — Lataif-e Hindi, — The neic Cycloptxdia hiiifh >r,^tan u n nf 11T7, f‘ontai niiuj a (diod'c Collect ion of 
lonnorous btories in the Pf rsian and dSayree Characters, interspersed icith appropriate Proverhs, 
anti-btliOKS Jests, hrdhant Bonmots, and rally inj Ilnparties in th> Pukhtv andBrij BJiasha Dia- 
lects : to whieji is added a 1 ocahidary of tin' prnieipH 11 in Hindoostauee and Hnglisli : by 
Shree Lnlloo Lai Knb, E.hasha Miinshi. Calcutta. IS 10. 

Lallxt Lal and Smyth. W. ( aemichall. — Second Edition of the foregoing under the Title of.-* — The 
iLnta.ifi Hliidee, or Hiiidoostante Jtst-BooJc , contai timg a <'hoice Collrrt iun of he niorous Storins, in 
the Arabic and Roman Characters : edited by M . Caimichael Smyth, London, 1811. (Smyth in 
this edition has omitted the ‘ Nagree * portion of Lallfi Lai’s compilation, also some verr^es in 
Sanskiit and Biaj Bhakha, and the ^ ocabulary.) On the other hand, he has added a transcrip- 
tion into the Roman Character throughout. The third Edition is entitled as follows, — The 
Liita,ifi-Hind€e. or Hindoostanee Jest-Book, containing a ohoiee Colleetion of lininoroits Storits in 
the Arabic and Boman Characters : to which is addnd a Hindoostanee Poem, by Meer Hoohumm^' d 
Tuqee. Second (^sic) Edition, Revised and Corrected by William Carmichael Smyth, Esq., late 
of the Hon. East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. London, 1840. 

Lallu Lal, — The Sabha Bihls. (Title page absent on all copie.^ available.) Calcutta. 1813 . 

LallO Lal and Price, W., — The SnhJia Bilas, a Collection of Stanzas on various subjects, in Hlndee, by 
d-iWerent Authors. Edited by Captain W. Price. Professor of Hindee and Hindoostanee in the 
College of Fort William. Calcutta, ISHS. (The colophon is dared 18:20.) 

Lallu Lal and GildlktsOn. G. W.,— I’Ae Asstmlly of Mirth (aic). A literal Iranslat ion into English of 
the Sabhd Bilasa, ont uj th^ Degrre oj Honour Hindi Tert -Books, by C. IF. G. Benaies, 1000. 
(The name of the book mean^ ‘ The Mirth of the Assembly,’ not the ‘ Assembly of i\Iirth.’) 

Shakespear, John. Muntakhabat-i-Hindl, or Sth ^tLons m Hindoostaui, with a verbal Translation and 
grammatical Analysis of some Ptirt, jor the use gt Stioh ftts of that Languagf . Bv J. S. Oriental 
Professor at the Honourable East India Company's Military Seminary. London. 1817. Second 
Edition, London, 1825; Third, 1834: Fourth, 1844; Sixth, 1852 , Ten Sections of a Dcscripti'ai, 
of India, being a portion of J. Shakespear's MunrakkainO-i-Rhidf. By X. L. Benmohel. Dublin, 
1847. [A translation of the extiacts from Slier ‘All Afsos's ArT/.J,-,; .Ifa/t/iV,] The second 
Edition is retiewed by Oarcin de Tassy. iu Jourml Ari'uiguo, viii. ( IS 1 I 6 ), pp. 230 and ff. 

A^oy.,— Hindoo, sfanee and English Stndcnfs Ass,'s*,vr : ,^r. I,lioma‘UaI Ev.:rois,os. Calcutta, 020. 

Gahcin' de T.tssv, JOSEI'II IlKLiODor.E ,— rrtaAor ao Ura'ihhakha. 1 radnit- ,!.• mind'-n'sO..!. 
Journal Asia^igioa Vol. xi. (1^27 q ])p. 2PS nnd if. 

Gaecis de Tassv. Joseph Heliodoi.e,— Jado/eace d,.s Boone iti.jnrs indUns. An,.rd,-.fe hin.hnistani. Jour- 
nal Asiafi,]n,\ III., xii. (1S41). pp. I'Jl and ff. 

GAr,CIN DE Tasse, Joseph ITi'.LlorOiiE,— J'r rlamaB,.,, d, L,rd Elh nl. r,.Hgk. Lkniv-meur Oe'i.e'ral VI,,.’-, 
ail Suje- lies P,jrtos ilu Tomph? de SonioaAt, T,: iii)i,I'',us~aiii, puhUv eo Oadiii-. Jo’irn,! 

Asiatigue, 14 ., v. (ISl.i), pp. .'3PS and 3. Separate reprint. Paris, same date. 

Gaecin de Tassv. Joseph Hlliodoke.— d7,,vs.^o-,n(r/i/e niu-l nistani (Urdu t: B'lkhniK d I'Cs.ig- de-- iTZeie- 
de I ricijle Special des Langue Uneuti.iles 1 ivantes. Assisted by Theodore Pavie and 1’ Abbe 
Bertrand. Paris. 1847. 

Gaecin de Tassv. Joseph IIeliodore,— S_;)erZ„,..„ ddoo dlc-^im d, L. .‘V-.s ],i,ul',nsfaui „riginahs. Jour- 
nal Asiafiigve, TV., x. (1847), pp, 353 and S. 

Gaecin de Tasst, Joseph Heeiodore, an;- L.^ncereau, Ek.. -H indi Eimlui Hunfalhabat. Chrestoma- 
thie Hindis et Hindouie d I I sage d,es ri'ev'-s do VkEcole Spe'dah des Langues Orientales Fivantcs 
pres hi Bihliothique NationaJe Paris, 1849. 
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Garcin DE Tas&t, Joseph H^liodorf, — Aiialyse d^un Monologue Dmmatique indien. Journal -lauz- 
tique, IV., xvi. (1850), pp. 310 and ff. Separate reprint, Paris, same date. 

Garcik de Tasst, Joseph H:^LioroRE , — Tableau du Kali Yug ou de VAge de Fer, par Wischnii'Dds 
tr adult de V Mindoui. Journal Asiatique, IV., xix. (1852), pp, 551 and 

Garcin de Tasst, Joseph H^liodore, — Legend e de Sakountald d'apres la Version liindouie du 
Mahdbhdrata, (Extrait de la Revue Or lent ale.) Paris, 1852. 

Garcin de Tasst, Joseph H^liodore, — Chants populaires de I'lnde, traduites par G. de T. (Revue 
Conteinporaine.) Paris, 1854. 

Itarcin dx Tasst, Joseph H^liODOre, — Hir et Ranjhan, legende du Penjab^ traduite de VIIindonstaaL 
Paris, in Revue de V Orient, 1857. 

Garcin de Tasst, Joseph -^Allegories, Rents poetiques et Chants populaires. Tradidts de 

VArabe, du Persan, de V Hindoustani, et du Turc, par M. Garcin de Tassy. 2nd Edition, Paris, 

1876. 

•Garcin de Tasst, Joseph HfLiODORE, — Un Chapitre de VUistoire de VInde Musulmane, ou Chronique 
de Scher Schah, Sultan de Delhi, traduit de V Hindoustani, Paris (Revue de V Orient), ? date, 
8vo, 164 pp. 

Garcin de Tasst, Joseph Heliodore, — See Ja‘far ‘Ali Bahadnr, Mir; Sbakespear, John. 

Adam, Rev. M. T., — Pleasing Tales, or Stories to improve the Understanding, translated into Hindicivee, 
by M. T. A. Calcntta, 1828. Other Editions, Calcutta, 1834, 1836 ; Agra, 1837. 

XalT Krishna, ‘Raja, and ‘Abdu’l-MajId, HakIm '^lA\jhAYl,—Majma'uH-Lataif, A Collection of 
Pleasantries; or Fables and Stories, translated from English and Persian into Urdu and 
English. Calcutta, 1835. 

.Manct Lal LahorI, — The Guldasta’i-Nlshat, or Nosegay of Pleasure : a Collection of poetical Extracts 
in Persian and Hindustani, from more than a hundred of the most celebrated A^ithors, arranged 
according to the Subject and Sentiment and well adapted for the Student of these Languages, 

Calcutta, 1836. 

Anon., — English and Hindustani StudenVs Assistant, Calcutta, 1837. 

Price, Capt. William, and Tarini-charan Mitra, — Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, to wliirh are 
prefixed tla^ Rudiments of Hindoostanee and Bra) B, hah, ha Grammar also Prem Sagur with 
Vocabulary. Originally compiled for the Use of Interpreters to Native Corps of the Bengal 
Army. Calcutta, 1827 ; Second Edition, 1830. 

'Price, Capt. William, and Tarini-charan Mitra, — See also Lallu Lal. 

Ballanttne, J. R., — Hindustani Selections, in the Neskhi and Devanagari Character. London 1840. 
2nd Edition, London, 1845. 

Anon., — Majma^-e Ganj. Selections, Historical, Literary, and Scientific, Translated from the English. 
Calcntta, 1845. 

-Pavie, Theodore, — Tarikh i Asham, ReVit de V Expedition de Mir Bjuinlah au pays d' Assam, i raduit 
de r Hindoustani. Paris. 1845. [A tianslation of ^Eir Bahadur All Husain’s work (Calcutta 
1845) itself a translation of ghahabu’d-din Talar’s Persian FatJiiya-e Chrahlya or Tarikh~e 
^aiilk-e aAidm.^ 

Pavie, TuEOVonE,- La Legende de Padmani, Eeine de Tchitor, Tapris les textes hiudis et hindouis. 
Journal Asiatiqne, V., viL, 1856, pp. 5 and ff., 89 and S., 315 and ff. 

Pavie, Theodore, — See also Garcin de Tassy, Joseph. Heliodore. 

Cox, Capt. Edward, — The Regimental Mwnshi,heing a course of Reading in Hi)idoo.da nre. London, 1847. 

Saiyid Hcsain, Mun^T , — Hindustani Selections, Compiled by Munshi S. H. Madras 1849 (Cf 
Ho-en, S. bel.) 

Qamaru’d-dIn Kiun, — Muntafdidlxit-e Anwar-e Suhaill, Selections from the Anwar-e Suhaili {cf 
Hafizu’d-diu Ahmad in Section IV.), with Hindostanl Translations. Agra, 18.5.3. 

Q^maru'd-dIn Ktian, — Muntakhuhat-r Gulistan. Selections from the Gnlistan, with Hindostsni Transla- 
tions. Agra, 1854. 

(Jamaru'd-dTn Khan, — Muntakhahat-e Bustdn. Selections from the Boston, with Hindostanl Translations 
in verse. Agra, 1^55. 

Qamarc*d-dIn Ktian, — Mantakhahdt-e Dasturu\ysibydn, Selections from the Dasturu's-sibyan with 
Hindostanl Translations. Agra, 1855. 

Ja‘ear AlI Bahadur, 'Mji<,~Leftre de S. A. Mir Jafar AU Bahadur, Nahab de Surat, 5 Monsieur Garcin 
de Tassy. (Revue de L’Orient.) Paris, 1855. 

.Siva Prasad, Raja, --Hindi Selections [Gurkdl, compiled under the Direct ions of the Commission appoint- 
ed * to arrange for the Preparation of Hindustani Class Books as Language Tests ic be 
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j^assed hy junior Cicil Servants and yLilitary Officers. Benares, 1867* Another Edition, Benaree, 
1870, and others. 

Hall, EitzEpwaep, — Hindi Header, ivith Vocabulary. Hertford, 1870, 1884. 

Sell, Rev. E., — Muntakhabdt^e Urdu. Hindustani Selectirnis. Pts. I,, II., and III. Madras, 1870-71. 

‘Abpu’l-fate, MaulayI, SaiyId, — Tolifatul Makal. HL)uln.sfaui, Persian, Aralir^ and English Sentences 
and Proverbs, by Sayed Abdul Fattah Moulvi. Bombay, 1872. 

Hosen (? Hi:sai>’), S., — Second Hindostanee Header. London, 1875. (? the same author as Saiyid 

Husain, Munshi, ab.) 

.Smith, Y. A., — Popular Songs of the Harnirpur District in Bundelkhand, A".- IF. P. Durnal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Yol. XLIY* (1875), Pt. L, pp. 889 and E. 

Smith, Y. A., — Popular Songs of the Harnirpur District in Bundelkhand, AT.-IF. P., iso, II. Ih., Yol. 
XLY. (Ib76), Pt. L, pp. 279 and ff. 

Mchammap Xajmu’d-pIn, — (X ajmud-amsal), VoL IV., or The Collection of about 2,600 
Oriental Proverbs {Vol. V. ... . 3,068 . . . Proverbs . . . with E.rpla- 

natory Fables) and their proper Application hy Modianiniad Xainifiddin. Delhi, 1876-88. Yol. 
Y., 2nd Edition, 1882. Yols. I-III. are said to contain,-^ Fol. I., Technical terms regarding 
Artizans and their Tools ; Yol. II., Riddles, Dohras, Gits, &c. ; Yol. III., Women’s Idioms and 
Expressions used by Begams. Copies of these three Yoll. are not in the British Museum or 
India Ofdce Library. 

Badlet, Rev. B. H., — Jag/ivamlas, the Hindu Piefomier. hidian Aiiflguanj, Yol. YIII. (1879), p. 289. 
(Contains Selections from bis vrorks.) 

Badlet, Rev. B. H., — See Craven, T., in Section II. 

Tkumpp, E., — Die dltesten Hind ill Qedichte. Sitzungsherichte der Kdnigl. bayer. Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Philosophisch-philologische Classe. Miinchen, lb79 (pp. 1-48). 

Temple, Captaix (Col. Sir) R., — Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages of Xorthern India. 
Calcutta Eevieiv, LXXIY ( 1882), p. 334. 

Temple, Captain (Col. Sir) R., — Folk Songs from Xurtherii India. Calcutta Review, LXXYIII (1884), 
pp. 273 and 295. 

Temple, Captain (Col. Sir) R.,— T/ze Hymns of the Xaiigrpanth. From the papers of J. W. Parry, 
A.M.I.C.E., Indian Antiquary, XIII (1884), p. 1. 

Temple, Captain (Col. Sir) R., — See Fallon, S, W. 

Axon., Hindustani and English Parallel Proverbs. Together with some Persian and Hindustani Parallel 

Proverbs. Delhi, 1885. 

Thornton, Thomas H., C.S.I., D.C.L., — Specunen Songs from Panjab Literature and Folklore, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. XYII (1885), p. 373. (Account of Hindi and Urdu literature 
of the Panjab, p. 386 : Specimens, p. 401.) 

Fallon, S. W.,— A Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, imduding many Marwari. Panjabi, Maggah, Bhoj- 
puri and Tirhuti Proverbs. Sayings, Emblems, Aphorisms, Maxims and Similes. By the late 

5. 17. jP . . Edited and revised by Captain (Col. Sir) R. C. Temple 

. assisted by Lala Faqir Chand, Yaish, of Delhi. Benares and London, 1886. 

Kempson, M., — First Hindustani Reader. Lithographed. (? Place of publication), 1S92. 

Morris, J.. — English Proverbs, with Hiiidustani Parallels. Cawnpur, 1893. 

PiiiLLOTT, Lieut. -Colonel D. C., — Urdu Ruzmarra or Erory'day Urdn." Official Text-book for the 
Examination of Military Officers and others by the Lower Standard Hindustani. Edited with 
notes by D. C. P. Calcutta, 1911. 

Phillott, Lieut. -Colonel D. C., — Annr^fat^d English TranslatCn of the Preceding. Calcutta, 1911. 

PhillOtt, Lieut. -Colonel D. C.j—Khwlb o Khiydl or ‘‘ Visi-ais oj the Fast.'' Official Text-book for the 
Examination of Civil and Military Officers by the Higher Standard Hindustani. Edited with 
notes by D. C. P. Calcutta, 1911. 

Phillott, Liuur.-CoLOXEL D. C.. — Annotated English Translation of the Preceding. Calcutta, 1911. 

Muhammad Yusuf J a ‘fart, Khan Bahadur, Shamsul ‘Ulama, — Annotated Glossary to the Urdu Rcz~ 
niarra. (See Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel D. C., ab.). Calcutta, 1911. 

Riza ‘Alt Wahshat, Maulavi, — A Page-hy-Page Glossary of ^wiib-o-i^ayal. (See Phillott, LiEur.- 
Colonel D. C., ab.). Calcutta, 1911. 

Abdu’l-MajId, Hakim MaulavT, — S ee Kali Krishna, Raja. 

Paqir Chand, Lala, (Yaish), — S ee Fallon, S. W. 

Gilbertson, G. W., — SeeLallti Lai. 
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Benmohel, N. L„ — See Shakespear, John. 

Bertrand. l’Adbl, — See Garciu de Tassj, Joseph Heliodore. 
Lancereau, E., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 
Parry, J. W., — See Temple, Captain R. 

Smyth, W. Carmichael, — See Lallfl Lai. 

TarixI-charax Mitra, — See Price, Capt. William. 


Section IY. — TEXTS (alphabetically arran^fed under Authors’ names). 


‘Abdu’l-lah, M!r, called MisrIn, — Marciya on Bha^hial de Mir Abdulla Miskin, sur la Mort de Muslim 
et de ses deux Fils, traduit de I’Hindoustani par M. Garcin. de Tassy. Paris, 1845. See Haidar 
Bakhsh (Haidari). 

•Abdu’l-lah, Mir, called Miskin,- — See also Gilchrist, J. R., in Section II. 

‘Abde’L“Lar. Saivid, — See Bahadur ‘All ; Kazim ‘All Jawan. 

‘Abdu’l-karim, Mun^I, — See Arabian Nights. 

‘Adalat Eh an. — See Amman, Mir; Lallu Lai. 

Aoha Hasan (Amanat), — See Jansen, H., in Section II. 

Ahmad Khan. Saiyid, C.S.I., — Asarn's-san'Tdfd. Delhi, 1S47. Asar-r>r,s-sunnadeed, A History of old 
and new Rides, or Governments, and of old and new Buildings, 'i)i the District of Delhi ; composed 
by Syud Ahmed Khan. Delhi, 1854 (A second edition of the preceding with much additional 
matter), DescrijAmn des 2Ionuments de Dehli (oi 1852, d'apres le Texte hindoiistani de Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan, par M. Garcin de Tas^y. Journal Asiatique, V., sv. (1860), pp. 505 and ft. ; xvi. 
(1860), pp. 190 and ff. ; pp. B92 and ff. ; pp. 521 and ff. ; xTii. (1861), pp. 77 and ff. ; separate 
reprint. 

Alexander, James Edw\a.rd, — See I‘tisamu'd-dm. 

Altaf Husain (Haim), — Majalisidn-nisa. (2 Pts.) Lahore. 1874, 77. 

Madd-o-jazr-c Islam (the Ebb and Flow of Islam). Commonly known as the Mmaddas-e 
Hall. 1st Edition, (? Place), 1875 ; others, Delhi, 1886 (with glossary) ; Aligarh, 1855. 

Hayat-e Sa^di. Delhi, 1886. 

Majmica-e 'nazm-e Hiilh Delhi, 1890, 

Fh Bewah-lii Munnjdt. 4th Edition, Delhi, 1892. 

Diwdn-e Hall, Cawnpore, 1893, See also Section I., above. 

Yddfjdr-e Qhdlih. Cawnpore, 1897. 

The (Quatrains of Hdli (ManJavi Saiyad AJtdf IDtsain Ansdri Panipati) edited (by permis- 
sion of the nuthor) in the Roman Character, with a translation into English bv G. E. Ward 
London, 1904. 

Amanat, — See Jansen, H., in Section II. 

Amanatu’l-laii, Maulavi^ — Hidaynt i»d Islam (HidayatuT-isliim), compiled hi/ Mvoluwee Umamit 
Oollah, in Arabic and Hindoosfanee. Translated 'under the superijitendfOico of, and by J, Gilchrist, 
(In two volumes, of which onK Yol. I. was published.) Calcutta, 1804. 


Ambika 

Am:man, 


Datx Evas, — See Bihari Lai. 

MTr, — (Bdyh u Balodr). One hundrerl and two pages appeared in Gilchrist’s and 

‘Abdu’Llah Misliin s Hindee Manual or Casket of I, id la. Calcutta, ls02. See Section IL 
Eagh Buhai\ a Translation into the Hiu lo s!- ,n,>^e Tnmjue <f the rrdehratel Persian Tap 
entith d Qissui Phnhar Dnncrsh ’’ by Mf or Pmmtm, uudrr ihf> lu p>>riat endenrt^ ''f J. Gilchrist 
Calcutta, 1^04. Second Edition by Ghoolam Lkbur, under the superintendence of Captain 
Thomas Roebuck. Calcutta, l313. Third Edition, ib., 1824. Other Editions : Cawnpore. 
1832; Calcutta, 1834; Madra-^. 1840: Calcutta (Title, fp-. Take f the Chahar 
D»ri'odi), 1847 : Cawnpore, I860 ; Chdcutta, 1863 : Delhi {'illustrated j, 1876 ; Bombay (in Guja’ati 
character), 1877 ; Cawnpore, 1878 : Delhi (illustrated), 1882, nud many others. Bdgh o Bahdr • 
constsC>>g of entertaining Tale' in the IIi,>d uskjni language. By M?r Amman of Dilhi, o,ie of the 
Pamo i Sakives formerly attached tn the C'dlegt of Fnr^ iniliam at Cnlrutfa, A new Edithm 
ravtfudly rrdlatul with oriyinal Ma nu^f'i ipts ... To which is add'd a Vocahulanj of oil the 
Words occ^irrif'g m the 11 ork, by D. Furhes. London, 1846. Second Edition ef the same. London 
1849. Another edition of the same. The Hindustani Text carefully jjriuted in the luaaan 
Chararti r. To wlivdi -is added a Vocabchnj of all fht Words ncrjirring T, the Work by D 
Forbes. London, 1859. Bdg^o-Bahdr. TJoHlindiUtaui Text of Alir Amman, edited in \ioman 
Type, with Kotes and an inirodvrfnry Chapter On the Use of the Roman Character in Orkntal 
Lanauaqes. bv M. Williams. London, 155lf. 
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The Tale of the jour Darwesli ; translated from the Oordoo Tongfie of Meer JJmmun 
hy L. F» Smith . . with dsotes by the Translator. Madras, 1825. Translation of the Bdgh 

o BcJidr ; or Tales of the Foiir iJarivesJi from the Urdu Tongne of Mir Amman of Bihli. By 
Leir. FtnL Smith. New Edition revised and correi-ted throughout by D. Forbes. Londou, 
Reprint (of first edition ), Luckunw, 1870. Tim Bfigh n Bahnr, or the Garden and the 
Sjjring ; heimj the ALdveatures oj King Azad Bakht^ iind tlpjoffr Dariceshes : literally translated 
from the Urdu of Mir A'tnman^ of Belli i, iVith copio'is exida)iatory Xo^es. and an introductory 
Frtface.hj F. H. Eastwick. Hertford, 1852, Another Edition, London, Hertford (printed;, 
1877. Bn rjh 0 Bahdr ; or Talrs oj the ]on,r Barwtshr^, Tranilnf>^d from thr ILhidiistanJ of M^r 
Amman of Bihli. By Duncan Forbes. A new Edition, revised and corrected throughout. 
London, 1862. 

' The Adventfii^es of th^ second Bunaish, cxf raided fruni the Baylo of (sic) Buhard in Vol. II. of 
Price’s Hiiidee and Hindoostance Selections. Calcutta, 1830. See Section III. Selcrtioas from 
the History of India and Bogh^o Bahdr. T ranslat^d into literal English, with rog>ioiis Notes on 
Etymology, History and Geography, bv 'Adalat Khan. Calcutta, iC'77. Sehydinas from the 
Fr> rn Sdgar and Bdah-o Bahdr. T ranslattd into lit^ ral English with ''ogious Notes. Second 
Edition. By the same. Calcutta. 1881. 

Translated into French by (hircin de Tassy. Par's, 1^7>^. 

The Tale ot the First Darwesh given in M. J. Vinson’s MaunNi de la E-iague hindoiistani, 
pp. Ill and ff. See Section II. 

Noft . — The oiiginal is a translation of the Chabar D:lr^^esh of Amir KOumrau. 

Andeusox, Lieut. R. P., — See Nihal Chand (Ldhori). 

Arabian Nights, — HiJcayantool JaleelaJi, Translation uf Alfalyathmdif-lah. calh.d Arabian Nights: for 
the Usn of thr: College at Eort St. G^orjt. Translated by Moonshy Shunisooddeeii Uhmed. 
Madras. 1836. (Contains only tlie first 2C0 Nights.) 

Tarjn/nia Alf Laila Jc7. (The Translation is by Mundai LAbdu'l-Karini. from the English of 
E. Forster.) Cawnpore, 184*4 ; ih., 1S53 ; Bombay. 1860 ; Cawnpoie. 1862-63 ; ih., 1860 ; ib., 1<^76 ; 
ih., 1883-84 ; Delhi. l^itlO : Tarjunia-i Alif ('sic j Laila La-z •hdn'^i-Urdil. {Bn Jild haharfctt-i- 
Yurop.) Romanized under the superintendence of T. W, H. Tolbort . . , and edited by 

Frederic Pincott. (The first half, l.e., Jilds I. and II. of ’Abdu'l-Karim’s Translation.) London, 
1882. 

Sahasra Bajanz Bharitra. (‘Abdu’l-Karim’s Version translated into Hindi by Pandit Pyare 
Lai.) Lucknow, 1^76. 

Alf Laila Nau. Manz^m. (Translated into verse in four part^. by Muhammad A<ghar ‘All 
Khan Nasim. Totaram Shay a a (Pts. II. and TIT.), and \lun^i Shadi Lai C human, respectively. 
Lucknow, 1861-(>8. 

Hazdr Bdstdn. (A prose version by T^^taram i^ayan.) Lucknow, 18o8 

^ahistdn-e S^u'ur. (An abridged translation, by Mirza Rajah ’All Bog, Surnr.) Lucknow, 
1886. 

Alj laila. (A translation by Aluhammad Hfimid LA.lI Tvhan, Hamid.) Cawnpore, 1890. 

Shablstdn-e Hairal. (A translation in the form of a ni-vel, by Mirza Hairat of Delhi, 
illustrated.) Delhi, 1892. 

Alf Laila-e BnnyrtzUd, al^o called Ma^shata-e Baghdad. ( An imitation of the Arabian 
Nights, by Mirza Ilairat of Delhi.) Dellii, l'^92. 

Atobuya Singh Ucai'Iitat, Pandit, cvli.ed Hari Aumi, — TA^ r/i il/m/'-A'I Jilth.uran omgmal Indian 
Story hi pnre Hi ndnstauL hj Xyodhxa Sinha Upadhya, (Huri 6ludh) of Nizaraahad, 

N.-W. P. Editioti in Nagari ehar.-ic-ters, Bankipore, 1899. Editio* in Persian characters, 
Bankiporo and ( pi’inted) Allahabad, 

(This, like the Kahinl Thelh Hindi-'nie of lusha Allah, is in pure Hindi, absolutely free 
from both Persianisation and Sanskritisation. Unlike the older work, the idiom is that of Hindi, 
rather than that of LUdu. This is most noticeable in the or<lor of the woids.; 

AtOdhya Singh Upadhyay, Pvndit, called Hari \zm{,—Adhdzhlla Ph'l. Another ncvel in tlie same 
style. Bankipore (Nagari Character), 1905. 

Azad, — S ee Aluhammad Husain. 

‘AzIzu’d-dTn Aemad, — Kaniz Fatima. Lahore, 1895. 

Bahadur ‘Alt, MlVx,'-^Fkhla<pi Ilindee or Indian Fthics, t ranslated Jrom a Persian T ersion of the 
Hifoopudes, or Salutary Counsel, by Meer Buhadoor Flee, under the Superintendence of /. 
Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1803. Other Editions: Madras, 1545; Bombay, 1875; Madras, 1879. 
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Akhlak i Hindi, or Indian Ethics. Translated into Urdu from a Fersian Version of the 
Hitopadesa, by Mir Bahadur ^Ali . . . Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, hy Syed 

Abdoolah. London, 1868. Extracts from the book will be found in Price’s Hindee and Hin- 
doostanee Selections. See Section III, 

See Hasan, Mir. 

Banerjea, K. M., — See Lallu Lai. 

Baness, J. F.,— See Lallu Lai. 

Barker, W. B., — See Mazbar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

Beames, J., — See Chand Bardai. 

Bull, C. W. Bowdler, — S ee Hasan, Mir. 

Benmohel, N. L., — See Sher ‘All Afsos. 

Bertrand, l’Abbe, — See Haidar Bakhdi (Haidar!) ; Sher ‘AH Afsos; Tahsinn’d-din. 

Bhairava-pkasada, — See Lallu Lai. 

BiharI Lal, ^The Sutsuya of Bihareewith a Commentary entitled the Lain Chundrika ; by ShreeLuUoo Lai 
Kuvij BhaUha Moonshee, in the College of Fort William, Calcutta, 1819. A revised edition 
issued from the Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India, in 1896, by G. A. 
Grierson. It is entitled ‘The Sntsaiyd of Bihar?, ivith a Commentary entitled Lala Candrika, 
hy Cri Lallu Lai Kavi.' Several editions have been published by native presses, amongst which 
may be mentioned Sringara-saptasatJ. Benares, 1873. (This includes a Sanskrit metrical version 
and a Sanskrit commentary, both by Paramananda Pandit) ; SrI-Bihar? Sat-sal sat?k. Hari^ 
prakns Tika sahit, Benares, 1892. (Has an excellent commentary by Hari Prakds) ; Bihart- 
Bihar. Benares, 1898. (Has an inti oduction, and a commentary in the Kundaliya metre hv 
Ambika Datt Byas.) 

Burton, Sir Richard F.,— See Mazhar ‘AH Klmn Wild. 

Carmichael-Smyth, — See Smyth. 

Cham AN, — See Kazim ‘AH Jawan. 

Chand BardaI, — Only portions of the text have been printed. Parts have been edited by Mr. J. Beames 
and by Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, C.I.E., in the Bibliotheca Indica. The latter gentleman has also 
translated a section of the portion which he edited. Canto I. has also been edited in Benares by 
Pandit Mohanlal Vishnuldl Pandya, under the title of M. T. Pandia's Mamiscript of the 
Prithvirdj Bdsdu of Chand Bardai, edited in the original old Hindi with critical Notes hy Pandit, 
etc. Benares, 1887, 1888. A continuation is now (1912) being issued in Benares by the Nagari 
Prachdriui Sabhd. The following are the principal works dealing with the poem : — 

Tod, Col. James, — Bajasthan. passim. See especially, Vol. I., pp. 254, 614, 623. Also The 
Vow of Sanjogta (a translation of an episode in the poem), Asiatic Journal Vol XX^ 
pp. 101-112, 197-211, 273-286. 


Beames, J.,— Ovi Ohand's Poems. Proceedings, Bengal Asiatic Society, 18t)8. p. 242. 

Beames, J., The Nineteenth Book of the Gestes of Prifhirdj by Chand Bardai. entitled ‘ The 
Marriage of Padmavatih literally translated from the old Hindi. Journal Ben^^al 
Asiatic Society, Yol. XXXYIII (1869), Pt. I., p. 145. ’ 

Beames, J., — Beply to Mr, Growse. Ih., p. 171. 

BY.A^ir:s. J.,— Translations of selected Portions of Book L of ChanFs Epir. Journal Ben^ral 
Asiatic Society, Yol. XLI (1872), Pt. I., p. 42. ° 

Beames, J.,--^List of the Books contained in Claud's Poem, the PrifhirFa Rdso Tl 
p. 204. 


Beames, J.,- 

Beames. J.,- 

Bkames, j.,- 

Grovvse, F. 

Growse, F. 
Growse, F. 
Growse, F. 
Growse, F 


-ief^er (on his edition of Chand). F roceedi aqs, kda.tic Society of Ben<^al 

p. 122. ‘ ‘ 0.^-0, 

-Studies in the Grammar of Chand Bardai. Jouimal. Asiatic Society of Bpritm I 
Vol. XLI (1873), Pt. I.. p. 16.5. ‘ “ ' 

■Translation from the first Book of the Pnthirdja Edsan. By Kavi Chand Bardai 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. I (1872), p. 269. 

®-> Poems of Chand Bar, lay. Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal Vn) 

XXXVII (1868), Pt. I., p. 119. ^ 

5., Further Notes on the Pnthirdjriyasa. 15., Vol. XXXVIII ( 1 SG 9 ) Pt I i 1 

5., — Translations f rom Chand. 15,, p, 161. " ’ ' ” ' 

S.—Eejoinder to Mr. Beames. Ih.. Vol. XXXIX (1870), Pt. I., p 50 

5., -A Metrical Version of the opening Stanzas of Chand’s PrithirdT Rdsav Tl 

Vol. XIT (1873), Pt. I., p. 829. ruMrajUasav. II.. 
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SyImal Dis, Kavieaj, — The Antiq^^tity, Authenticity and Genuineness of the Epic called tie 
Frithi Fdj Bdsd, and commo}ily ascribed to Chand Bardai. Journal, Bengal Asiatic 
Society, Yol LY (1886), Ft. I., p. 5. 

Mohanlal Yishntjlal Panpya, Paxdit,— o/ PWf/z/mj Bdsd. Benares, 1837. Tliia 
is a reply to the preceding. 

Syam Scnpab Das, — Arrangement of the Chapters of the Frithirdj^Ruso. Indian Antiquary ^ 
Yol. XXXI (1902), p. 499. 

See also ^Eotice stir un Foeme historique indien compose' par Tchan.I BarJe du xiJ SiecleJ 
Journal Asiatiqucj II., i, (1828), p. 150, 

Clint, L., — See Insha Allah Khan, called Insha. 

Court, Major Henry,— S ee Hasan, Mir; Muhammad Rafi' ; Sher ‘Ali Afsos. 

Dhruva-das, — ( a series of Lives of the Saints, in Braj Bhakha^ edited by Radha- 
krishna Das in Xagari Pracharini Grantha-mala, No, 1. Benares (printed Allahabad), 1901. 
[The work was written early in the 17th century.] 

Eastwick, E. D., — See Amman, Mir ; HaLzn'd-din Ahmad ; Ikram *Ali ; Lallu Lai; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan 
Wila. 

Peer, L.,— See Kazim ‘Aii Jawan. 

Forbes, Duncan,— S ee Amman, Mir ; Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari) ; Ikram ‘All ; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wiia. 
Garcin de Tasst, Joseph H^liodoke, — S ee ‘AbduT-lah, Mii*, called Miskin ; Ahmad Khan, Saiyid, 
C.S.I. ; Amman, Mir ; Ikram ‘All; Muhammad Taql, Mir; Nihal Chand (Lahori) ; Tahsiuu- 
*d-din ; Waliud-lah, §hah. 

Ghulam Akbar, — S ee Hafizu’d-din Ahmad. 

Ghulam Haidar, — S ee Ikram ‘Ali ; Muhammad Rafi‘. 

Qhulam Muhammad, Mun^I, — S ee Mazhar ‘All Khan Wila. 

Ghulam Qadie, — S ee Hafizu’d-din Ahmad. 

Gilchrist, J. H. B., — See Amanatu 1-lah ; Amman, Mir ; Bahadur ‘Ali, Mir ; Haidar Bakh^ (Haidari) ; 

Kazim ‘Ali Jawan ; Hasan, Mir; Nihal Chand (Lahori) ; Sher ‘Ali Afsos. 

Gibidhar GOswamT, — S ee Sur Das. 

Grierson, G. A., — See Bihari Lai. 

Geowse, F. S,,— See Chand Bardai. 

HafIzu’d-dIn Ahmad, — The Khiriul Vfroz or the Ayar Banish of Ahool Fuzl, translated 

into Hindoo stanee, by Muohiwee Shuekh Huffeez Ocd-deen Ah7ni{d. Calcutta, 1805 or ]80;3 
(Incomplete). The Khirud Tffroz; origi^ially translated into the Hindoostanee Language, by 
Muoluvee Hufeez ood-Feen Ul^mud, from the TJyar Banish, ivritten by the celebrated Shuehli TJhool 
Fu$l^ Frime Minister to the Illustrious TTkhur, Emperor of Hindoostan. Bevised, compared 
ivith the original Persian^ and prepared for the Press, by Captain Th. Roebuck with the Assi'-t- 
ance of Moulavee Kazim TJlee and Moonshees Ghoolam Dkbar. Mirzae Beg and Ghoolaiii 
Qadir. Calcutta, 1815. Khirad-Afroz {the Illuminator of the Understanding) by Mivlavi 
Hafizit d'din. A new Edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with Xotes, critiral and 
explanatory : by Edward Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at 
Haileybury College. Hertford, 1857. The Khirnd^Ufroz : translated from the Oordoo i,da 
English, and followed by a Vocabulary of the diyictUi Words' a}id Fhruites occurring in the te.r\ 
by T. P. Manuel. (Only a portion of the Work has been translated.) Calcutta. 1861, 

(N.B. — AbuT-fazT.s Ajar-e Dani^j is a simpler Persian version of Hus.iinibn ‘Alt aLKashifiV 
Anwar-e Snhaili.) 

Haidar Bact^ (HaidabI), Saitid, — Araish.-e MahfU. Fuhlished by Munsht Qnd rain' Utah. Calcutta. 

1803. Araesay Mehfeel, A translation into the Hindoostanee Tongue of the celebrated Persian 
Tale entitled Qiissn, e Hatim Tai, executed under the direction of John Bortlocich Gilchrist , 
by Sueed Hydurbax Hydree, Bombay, 1845. Many other editions in India. Among them one 
in the Nagarl character, (Calcutta, (?) 1845), and one in the Gujarati character (Bombay, 1S77). 

{N.B. — There is another, altogether different, Araish-e Mahfil, dealing with the history of 
India, by gher ‘Ali Afsos.) 

Haidar Bamsh (Haidari), Saitid, — Tota Kuhanee. A Translation into the Hindoostanee Tongue of the 
popular Persian Tales entitled Tootee Numu, by Sueyud Hveder Bukhsh Hnvduree. UniUr fh^ 
Superintendence of J. Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1804. (An edition of four pages of this work had 
pre-vdously appeared in 1802 in Gilchrist’s Hindee Manual.) Other Editions : Calcutta, IS36 ; 
ih., 1839; Bombay, 1840; Madras, 1841; Bombay, 1844; Delhi, 1859; Cawnpore, 1864 ; 
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Bombay, 1870, and many others. Tota Kaliant ; or Tales of a Farrof^ in the Hindustani 
Language. Translated by Saiyid Haidar Bakhsh, snrnamed Haidari • . . ct new 
Edition ivith . . . a I ocahtdary of all the icords occurring in the Text, by D. Forbes* 
London, 1852. 

The Tota Kahdm ; or Talcs of a Parrot, translated from Saiyid Haidar Bakhslds Hin- 
dustani ^ ersion oj Huhammad Q^asim s Persian Abridgment of a kh sliahV s Tuti Psduia, by 
G. Small. London, 1875. 

•Haidar (Haidari), Saiyid, — Gooli Hughfirut ; or the Flower of Forgiveness, being an Account 

. . of those Moosulmans called Slioohuda or Martyrs, from the Time of Moohummud, to the 

Death of Hoosuen at Kurhida. By Meer Hiiednr Bnkhsh Hueduree. Calcutta, 1812. 

Les Sthinces de Haidari, recits historigues et vligiarpies sur la Vie et la Mort des principaux 
Martyrs musidmanes, Ouvrage traduit de VHindonstani, par M. I’Abbe Bertrand, 
suivi de VEUgie de MisUn, tradiiite de la meme Langue, par M. Garcia de Tassy. Paris, 1845. 

Haidar Bact^ (Haidari), Saiyid,— S ee Sher ‘All Afsos. 

Hairat, Mirza,— See Arabian Nights. 

Hall, F. E.,-~-See Lallu Lai. 

Hari Prakas, — See Bihari Lai. 

Harischaj^dra,— See Snr Das. 

Hasan, Mir, — Sihr-ool-buyan (Sihru’l-bayan) or Musnuiuee of Meer Husun, being a History of the Prince 
Benuzeer, in Hindoostanee Verse. Published under the patronage of the College of Fort William 
in Bengal. Calcutta, 1805. Many other editions, such as Cawnpore, 1862, 1874; Meerut, 1876 • 
Cawnpore, 1878. Niisri Benuzeer (Nasr-e Benazir), or a prose Version by Meer Buha door Flee 
of the Sihr ool huyan, an enchanting Fairy Tale in Hindoostanee Verse, by Meer Husun ; composed 
for the use of the Bindoostanee Students in the College of Fort William, under the superintend- 
ence of John Gilchrist. Calcatta, 1803. The Hasr-i Be-nazir. An Fastern Fairy Tale trans- 
lated from the Urdu by C. W. Bowdler Bell. Calcutta, Hull (printed), 1871. The Hasr-VBenazir 
or the Incomparable Prose of Mir Hasan, literally translated into English by Major Henry Court 
2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1889. The Nasr-i-be Xazlr, one of the Text Books for the High 
Proficiency Examination in Urdu, edited by Lieut. -Col. G. S. A. Banking, Calcutta 190^^ 

Hasan, MIr, — See also NihM Chand (Lahori). 

Herklots, — See Ja^far Sharif. 

Hoebnle, a. F. R,, C.I.E., — See Chand Bardai. 

Holdings, Capt. ¥/., — See Lallu Lai ; Mazhar ‘Ali Kh^D Wila. 

Ieram ‘AlI, — IkhwdmC S‘safd. Translated from the Arabic by MaulavJ L ^A. Calcutta 1811 Other 
editions, Madras, 1840 ; Bombay, 1844 ; second edition, edited by Ghulam Haidar, Calcutta 1846 • 
Lucknow, 1S48 ; Delhi, 1851 ; Lahore, (?) 1855 ; Lucknow, 1862 ; Madras, 1862 ; Lahore' 1868 • 
Bombay, 1870; Bangalore, 1872; Madras, 1872; Madras, 1S79; Bulandshahr, 1882; and 
others. Intikhdh-i IkhwaniC s-safa (Selections from the I. S.), Edited by J. Michael London 
1829. Ikhwanu-s-safa. Translated from the Arabic into Hindustani, by Maulaict Ikram ^AU A 
new Edition, revised and corrected, by Duncan Forbes . . . and Dr. Charles Rieu London 

1862. The Ikhwan-us-safa . . . Third Edition, revised and corrected by W. Nassau Lees' 

Calcutta, 1862. 

A complete Vocabulary to the Ihhwan-oos-suffa ; with etymological Illustrations of 
difficult Words. By T. P. ^Manuel. Calcutta, 1862. 


An English Translation of the Akhwa-noos-safa, by Moonshee Syed Hoossain. Madras 1855 
The Ikhwan-oos-siiffa, translated from the original Oordoo info English Prose, and followed hi 'a 
Vocabulary of the diffcult Words . . . occurring in the Text, by T. P. Manuel Calcutta^ 

1860. Ikhwanu-s^safa ; or Brothers of Purity. Translated from the Hindustani of 
Ikrdm 'AU, by John Platts, Esq.,— Carried through the Press by Ed\Yard B. Eastwick LonV^^ 


Les Anirnaux, extrait da Tuhfat Ikhwan ussafa 
doustanie par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1864. 

Insha Allah Khan, called In^a, — KuUlyat-e Insha Allah l^an. 
Lncknow, 1876. 


. traduii d’apres la Version hin- 
The complete works. Delhi, 1855 ; 
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‘ Gui^haJ Its value consists in its style, which, though pure and elegant Urdu and fully intelli- 
gible to the Musalmans of Delhi and Lucknow, does not contain a single Persian word. On the 
other hand, it is equally free from the Sanskrit isms of Pandits. The idiom (including the order 
of the words) is distinctly that of Urdu, not of Hindi. In this last respect, it differs from the 
work of AjOdhya Singh Upadhyay, in which the order of words is that usual in Hindi. 

lysHA Allah Khan, called In^a, — S ee also Section II. 

Pti^amu’d-dIn, — Shigurf nawa-e WHayaf, or Excellent InfelUgeyice concerning Europe ; being the Travels 
of Mirza Itesa Modeen in Great Britain and France, Translated from the original Fersian 
Manuscript into Hindoostanee, ivith an English Version and Fates, by James Edward Alexander. 
London, 1827. 

Ja ‘far Sharif, — Qanoon-e- Islam, or the Customs of the Moosulrnans of India ; comprising a full and exact 
Account of their various Bites and Ceremonies . . . By Jaffur Shurreef, composed under the 

Direction of, and translated by G. A. Herklots. London, 1832, 

Jarrett, Capt. H. S., — See Muhammad Kafi‘. 

KalI Krishna, Raja, — S ee Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

Kazim ‘AlI Jawan (Mirza) and Lallu Lal, — Singjiasun Butteesee, or Anecdotes of the celebrated 
Bikramajeet, , . . translated info Hindoostanee from the Brij-B, hah, ha of Soondur Kuheesh- 

wur, by Meerza Kazim Ulee Juwan, and Shree Lulloo Lal Knb. Calcutta, 1805. Second Edi- 
tion, Calcutta, 1816. Other Editions : Calcutta, 1839; Agra, 1813; Bombay, 1854; Lucknow, 
1862; Benares, 1865; Lucknow, 1870 ; {6, same date; Delhi, 1875; Lucknow, 1877; Meerut, 
1882. All the above are in the Kagari character. In the Gurmukhi character, Lahore, 1876. 
In the Persian character, Agra, (?) 1866 ; Lucknow, (?) 1868. 

Singhasan Bat fist Manzum (a metrical version), by Rang Lal, alias Chaman. Cawnpore, 
1869; ih., 1871. 

Selections (in the Nagari character) in Yol. IT. of Shakespear's Mun fa khahat-l-Hindi. See 
Section III. 

Singhasan Battisl . . . translated into Hindi, from the Sanskrit, by Lallujz Ldl Kali 

. . . A neir edition . . . loith copious Fotes by Syed Abdoollah. London, 1869. 

A Throne of Thirty-two Images, or the Butt r is Shinghashun. (Translated into English.) Cal- 
cutta, 18S8. 

Contes indiens* Les frente-deux Bccits de Trone {Batris- Sihhasan) ou les Marveilleux Exploits 
de Vikramaditya, fraduits . . . par L. Feer. (Collections de Chansons et de Contes 

populaires, Vol. YI.) Paris, 1881. 

(Extracts from the S. B. in J, Yinson’s Manuel de la Langue Hindoustani, pp. 150 and ff.) 
See Section IF. 

KlziM ‘AlI Jawan (Mirza), — Sukoontala Nafuk; being an Appendix to the English and Eindoostanee 
Dialogues [by J. B. Gilchrist], in the Universal Character, London, 1826. Another Edition, 
Lucknow, 1875. See Section II. 

Kazim ‘Alt Jawan (MIrza), — See Hafizu’d-din Ahmad; Muhammad Rafi‘, commonly called Sand a ^ 
Muhammad Taqi, Mir, 

Kempson, M., — See Nazir Ahmad. 

Lakshman Singh, Raja, — Sakuntala or the Lost Bing; a Sanskrit Drama of Kalidas, translated in^o 
Brose and Verse, ivith notes by Kunwar [Raja] Lachman Sinha, Deputy Collector, N.-W. P« 
[pp. 95-175 of Siva Prasad’s Hindi Selections (1867)]. Another Edition, Benares, 1897. 

The Saknntald in Hindi, The Text of Kanvar Lnchliman Sihh critically edited, ivith gram* 
matical, idiomatical, and exegetical Sotes, by F. Pincott. London, 1876. 

LallH Lal, — Prem Sdgar ; or the History of Krishnu, translated into Hindee, by Shree Lulloo Lal Kuh. 

Calcutta, 1803, 1805, ISIO, 1825 (with Yocabulary), 1831 (edited by Yogadhyan Misra), 1S42, 
and many other editions in India. In the Gujarati character, Bombay, 1854, (illustrated) 1862. 
The Prem Sdgar ; or the Ocean of Love, being a History of Krishn, according to the tenth Chapter 
of the Bhdgavat of Vydsadev, translated into Hindi from the Braj Bliaklui oj Chain rhhuj Misr, by 
Lallu Ldl, late Bhdklid Munshi of the College of Fort William, new edition with a Vocahu- 
lary, by Edward B. Eastwick, M.R.A.S. Hertford, 1S51. Selections from the Prem Sdgar 
. . . The Hindi Text printed in the Boman Character, with a complete Vocabulary to the 

entire work. By J. F. Baness. Calcutta, 1875. Second Edition, ISSO. 

Translations. The Prem Sagur. Translated into English, by Capt. "VY. Hollings. Calcutta, 
1848. Second Edition, 1S67. Another, Allahabad, 1900. Prem Sdgar; or the Ocean of Love. 
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Literally translated from the Hindi of Shri Lallu Ldl Kab into English, By Edward B. East- 
wick, C,B., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. London, 1867. 

Selections from the Frem Sagar and Eagh-o Bahar, Translated into literal English, icith 
copious Notes, By ‘Adalat Khan. Second Edition, Calcutta, 1881. 

LALLtf Lal, — Fajneeti ; or Tales exhibiting the moral Doctrines, and the civil and military Policy of the 
Hindoos, Translated from the original Sunscrit of Narayun Fundit into Braj Bfiahjia, By Shree 
Lalloo Lal Kub. Calcutta, 1809. Other Editions, ib, 1827 ; Agra, 1843. Edja-mti, a Collec- 
tion of Hindu Apologues, loith a Freface, Notes, and supplementary Glossary. By F. E. H[all], 
Allahabad, 1854. Other Editions: Lucknow, 1873; Calcutta, 1878. Third Edition, revised and 
published for the use of the Board of Examiners, by the Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea and Lt.-Col. 
(General Sir) A. C. Toker. Calcutta, 1883. 

Rdjanlti ya Fanchdpdkhyan. A Hindi Version, by Bhairava-prasada, of the Braj-Bhakha 
Text of L. L. Bombay, 1854. Another Edition, Bombay, 1866. 

The Fd]nU{ ; or Tales exhibiting Hindoos. Translated literally from the 

Hindi of Shri Lallu Lal Kab, into English, by J. R. A. S. Lowe. Calcutta, 1853. 

Analysis et Extrait^s du Badj-niti, By M. Ed. Lancereau. Journal Asiatigue IV., xiii. (1849), 
p. 71. 

LallTT LaIj,— JLfo-d/m Bilas ; TaleofMadho and Sidochan, in poetry {done into Hindi from the Sanscrit'), 
by Lallu Ji Lall Kabi. Agra, 1846. Other Editions : Calcutta, 1868 ; Calcutta, (?) 1870. I 
have been unable to trace the earlier editions. 

Lall? Lal,— See Bihari Lal; Kazim ‘All Jawan ; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila ; Aluhammad TaqL 

Lal Kavi, — The Gh,hutru Fnikash, a Biographical Account of Gh,hutru Sal, Raja of Boondelkhund, by Lal 
Kuii, Edited by Captain W. Price, Professor of Hindee and Hindoostanee in the College of Fort 
William. Published under the authority of the General Committee of Public Instruction, Cal- 
cutta, 1829. Republished in the Benares Oranth-^nala, Benares, 1903. 

History of the Boondelas, by W. R. Pogson. Calcutta, 1828. (A translation of the Chbatra 
Prakas.) 

Lancereau, E., — See Lalln Lal; Mazhar *Ali Khan Wila. 

Ijees, W. Nassau, — See Ikram ‘Ali ; gjier ‘Ali AfsSs. 

Lowe, J. R. A. S., — See Lallu Lal. 

MahdI ‘Ali Khan,— S ee Nihal Chand (Lahori). 

Manuel, T. P., — See Hafizu’d-din Ahmad; Ikram ‘All. 

Mazhar ‘Alt Kban Wila and Lallu Lal, — Buetal Fucheesee ; being a Collection of twenty-five Stories 
related by the Demon Buetal to the Baja Bicrumajeet, translated into Hindoostanee from the 
Brujb,ha,kha of Soorut Kubeeshwur, by Muzhur Ulee Khaui Vila, and Shree Lulloo Lal Kub. 
Calcutta, 1805. Other editions, Calcutta, 1809, 1834 ; Agi^a, 1843 ; Calcutta, 1849 ; Indore, 1849 ; 
Bombay, 1857; Calcutta, 1860; Calcutta, 1870; Beuares, (illustrated) 1876; (?) Delhi, 1876. 
Also printed in Vol. I. of Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, 1830. See Section III. 
The Baitdl Fachisi ; or Twenty-five Tales of a Demon. A new Edition of the Hindi Text, 
with each Word expressed in the Hindustani Character immediately under the corresponding 
Word in the Ndgarij and with a perfectly literal English interlinear Translation, accompanied 
by a free translation in English at the foot of each page, and explanatory Notes, by W. B. Barker 
. . . Edited by E. B. Eastwick. HeHford, 1855. Baital Fachchtsl. A new and corrected 

Edition, with a vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the Text, by D. Forbes. London, 1857. 

Bytal-Puchisi : or the Twenty^five Tales of By tal, translated from the Brujbhakha into English 
by Bajah Kalee-Krishen Bahadur. Calcutta, 183k The Bytal Fucheesee: translated into 
English, by W.UoWmgs. Calcutta, 1860. Another Edition, 2 k 1866. Reprinted, Allahabad, 1900 
The Baital- Fachisi . . . translated from Dr. Forbes's new and corrected Edition, by 

Ghulam Mohammad Munshi. Bombay, 1868. Vikram and the Vampire, or Tales of Hindu 
Devilry. Adapted (from t)«e Baital Pachisi) by Sir Ridmrd F. Burton. London, 1870. Another 
(Memorial) Edition, edited by Isabel Burton. London, 1893 [only < eleven of the best tales’ 
translated]. The Baital Pachisl, or Twenty-five Tales of a Sprite. Translated from the 
Hindi Text of D. Forbes by J. Platts. London, 1871. 

Extraits du Bet dl- pat chi si (traiuits) par M. Ed. Lancereau. Journal Asiatique, IV xviii 
xix. (1851-5‘2). ’’ 

Biblvjlhek orierUaUscher Mdrchenimd Erzahltcngen in deufzcher Bearbeitung mit EinleBvnn 
Anmerkungenund ^arh^udsen. I. Bdudclen. Baitdl PacMsi Oder die funfundzwanzig Erzdt 
lungen eines Damon. In dentscier Bearbeitung, etc. By Hermann Oesterley. Leipzig 1873 
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Michael, J., — See Ikrto ‘Ali. 

Mirza Beg,— S ee Hafizu’d-din Ahmad. 

MohanlIl VishntjlIl Pandya, Pa:^it, — See Chand Bardai. 

Muhammad ‘Abdu’l-halIm (Sharar),— Qutijwaf-e Intizanuya . Lucknow, 1889. 

Shahtd-e Wafa, Lucknow, 1891 ; another Edition, Lahore, 1892 ; another, Delhi, 1896. 

Hasan AnjiUna, Lahore, 1892. 

Mansur aur MoJiana, Lahoie, 1893 : another Edition, Lucknow, 1898. 

Maliku’Waziz aur Varjina, Lahore, 1893. 

Dil’Jcash, Sadhaura, 1896. 

Ziydd aur Haldiva, Pt. 1. Delhi, 1896. Pt. I., 2nd Edition, Lucknow. 1896. 

Badru^n-msd’Jci Musihaf, Lucknow, 1897. Another Edition, lb., 1899. 

Aiydm-e ‘Arab, Vol. I. Lucknow, 1899. 

Burge bji^nandini. Translated from the Bengali of Bankim Chamira. Lucknow, 1899. 

Firda^is~e Barln, Lucknow, 1899. 

Flora Florinda. Lucknow, 1899. 

Bil-chasp. Delhi, 1900. 

BiUguddz, (a monthly literary magazine, edited by Sharar. The British Museum has Yol. VI- 
Lucknow. 1899). 

Muhammad Asghar ‘AlI Khan KasTm , — -See Arabian Nights. 

Muhammad Aslam, — See Muhammad Rafi‘. 

Muhammad Faiz, — See Nihal Chand (Lahoii). 

Muhammad Hamid ‘AlI Khan, Hamid, — See Arabian Nights. 

Muhammad Husain (AzId), — Besides the Ah-e Haydt (Section I., ante , and above), and the Jiimi ' u - 
^l^qaivdHd (Section II., above), Azad hns also edited (Lahore, 1890) the Btu ) dii~e Zaug , with a 
preface and notes. 

Mchammad Husain (Azad),— Darfcar-e Akhari . Collected and Edited by Snyyad Mumtaz ‘Ali. Lahoie, 

1898. 

Muhammad Ibrahim (Zauq), — See Muhammad Husain (Azad). 

Muhammad RapI‘, commonly called Sauda, — Intikbdh-e Kulliyat-e Sauda (spelt Intikahi Cooliyat 
Soudai), or Selections from the poetical Works of Bufeeu oos Souda, by Moulavee Muhammud 
Dslam and Kazim Ulee Juwan. Calcutta, 1810. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, by 
Mouloowe Golam Hyder. Calcutta, 1847. Muntakhah-i Musnaunydt-i Saudd. Revised Edition 
by Captain H. S. Jarrett. Calcutta, 1875. Another edition revised and edited by Lieut. -Col. 
G. S. A. Ranking, Calcutta, 1903. Selections from the Kulliyat or complete Works of 
Mirza Baji- oos- Sauda . . . literally translated by Major Henry Court. Simla, 1872. 

Editions of his complete works, — Kulliydt^e Saudd, Poetical Works of Mirza Muhammad Rafi, 
(Sauda). Delhi, 1853. Cawnpore, 1872, 1888. 

Muhammad Ramazan, — See Nihal Chand (Lahori). 

Muhammad TaqI KhIn, called Ha was, — Laili Majnun-e Haicas, (The Story of the Loves of Laili and 
Majnto, in ver.^e). Cawupore, 1844 ; Calcutta. 1846 ; Lucknow, lb., 1862 ; 1869 ; Cawnpore, 
1874; ib., 1882; ib., 1885. 

Muhammad TaqT. Mir, — Kooliyat Meer Tnqee ; The poems of Meer Mohiimmud Tiigee, comprising the 
Whole of his numerous and celebrated Compositions in the Oordoo, or polished Language rf Hin^ 
doostan, edited by [Kazim ‘Ali Ja^xan and other] learned ^Idonshees attached to the College of 
Fort William. Calcutbi, 1811. Shooulu,e ishg (Shoda-e 'Ishg) : The Flame of Love : a Hin- 
doostanee Poem, by Meer Mohummud Tuqee. Edited by William Carmichael Smyth. London, 
1820. (This poem will also be found in Lallu LaPs Lataif-e Hindi. See Section III). Couseils 
aux mauvais Poetes, Poeme de Mir Taki, traduit de 1' Ilindoustani, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Journal 
Asiatique, VII. (1825), pp. 300 and ff. Separate reprint, Paris, 1826. Consigli ai cattivi pceti 
(translation of foregoing into Italian by Pugliesi Pico), Palermo, 1891. The Hindostani text 
of this poem will be found on p. 124 of J. Vinson’s Manuel de la Langue Hindousta}n, Paris, 

1899. See Section II. Satire centre les Ignorants (literal translation of original), by J. Hinson 
in Revue de Linguist iquoy XXIV (1891), pp. 101 and ff. 

Muhammad TaqI, Mir, — See Lallu Lai. 

Nazi r,— See Wall Muhammad. 

NAgiR Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, — Mir\itidL‘arus, (A Hindostani Novel, especially intended for 

women.) Cawnpore, 1869; Lucknow, 1869; Cawnpore, 1875; Bareilly, 1880; Allahabad, 
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1885 ; Dellii, 1889. The Bride's Mirror or Mir'atul~^Arus» Edited in the Roman Character 
icith a Vocabulary and Notes by G, E. Ward. London, 1899. The Bride's Mirror, a Tale of 
Domestic Life in Delhi forty Years ago, translated from the Original Hindustani by G. E. Ward. 
London, 1903. 

Banatu'n-na'sji. (A Tale of Indian Life, — sequel to the pieceding.) Agra, 1868 ; ib., 
1872; Cawnpore, 1879; Agra, 1888; Cawnpore, 1882; ib., 1888. 

Taiihatu'n^nasfih. (A novel on the importance of education and religious training.) Agra, 
1874 ; Cawnpore, 1879 ; Allahabad, 1885 ; Delhi, 1889 ; Lahore, 1895. The TaubaH-n-Nas\ih 
{Re'penfance of Nussooh) of Maulvi Hdjt Hafiz Nazir Ahmed of Delhi , , . Edited with 

Notes and Index, by M. Kerapson. London, 18S6. Second Edition of the first five chapters, 
with annotations and vocabulary by the same. London, 1890. 

The Repentance of Nussooh. Translated from the oriqinal Hindustani by M. Kempson.- 
London, 1884. 

(Extract from the Taubatu*n-nasuh, in J. Vinson’s Manuel de la Langue Hindoustani, pp. 120 
and fE. See Section II.) 

Nihal Cha.nd (LahorT) and ShEu ‘AlI Afsos, — {Gul-e Bakdwalf, also called Mazhab^e Dshg.) Gooli 
Buhawulee, a Tale translated f rom the Persian into Hindoostanee, by Moonshee Nihal Ghund,. 
under the superintendence of J. Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1804. Muzlmbi Ishq, or the Gooli 
Bnhaivulee, written in the Oordoo Dialect, by Moonshee Nihal Ghund , . , and afterwards 

revised by Meer Sher Ulee TJfsos , . . Second Edition. Be vised . . . by T. Roebuck.. 

Calcutta, 1815. Another Edition, edited by Muhammad Faiz and Muhammad Ramazan. 
Calcutta, 1827. Another Edition, Calcutta, 1832. Mtizubai Ask. A Translation into the 
Hindoostanee Tongue of the fopular Persian Tales, entitled Goolai Bucaivley, by Moonsey 
Neehalchund Lahoree, under the superintendent (sm) of John Gilchrist. Sixth Edition. 
Bombay, 1843. Other editions, Calcutta, 1846 ; Lucknow, 1848 ; Bombay, 1850 (in one volume 
with Mahdi ‘Ali Khan’s Yilsiif Zulaikhd and Mir Hasan’s SihrnUbaydn) ; Cawnpore, 1851 ; 
Delhi, 1852 ; Cawnpore, 1859 ; ib., 1869 ; Delhi, 1872 (in the Nagari character) ; ih., 1873 (with 
illustrations) ; ib., 1887 (Nagari character) ; Cawnpore, 1875; Lucknow, 1875 ; ib., same year ; 
Cawnpore, 1876; Delhi, 1876; Cawnpore, 1877 (illustrated); ib., 1879; Delhi, 1879; Madras, 
1879; Delhi, 1881 (illustrated) ; Benares, (?) 1887 ; Cawnpore, 1889. 

Extracts from the Gooli Bukawullee are in Voi. II. of Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selec^ 
Hons, See Section III. 

A translation into English by Lieut. R. P. Anderson was published in Delhi in 1851. I have 
not seen it. 

Abrege dxi Roman hindoustani intitule La Rose de Bakawali. Journal Aslatique, II., xvi. (1835), 
pp. 193 and 338. Separate reprint, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1835. La Doctrine de 
r Amour on Taj^uhmduh et Bakawali, Roman de Philosophie religiueuse, par Nihal Cliand de Delhi 
(sic), trad nit de V Hindoustani, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris (in Re vice de VOrient^, 1858. 

Oesterly, Hermann, — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

Paramananda, Pandit, — See Bihari Lai. 

Pico, PuGLIESe,— See Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 

PiNCOTT, Frederic, — See Arabian Nights ; Lakshman Singh, Raja. 

Platts, John,— See Ik ram ^Ali ; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

POGSON, W. R., — See Lai Kavi. 

Price, Capt. William,— See Amman, Mir; Bahadur 'Ali, Mir; Lai Kavi; IMazhar ‘All Khan Wila; 
Nihal Chand (LahOri) ; Sher ^Ali Afsos. 

PtarS Lal Pandit, — See Arabian Nights. 

Rajab ‘AlI BEg, Sokdr, Mikza, — S ee Arabian Nights. 

PiA^G Lal (Chaman), — S ee Kazim All Jawan. 

Ranking, Lieut. -Col. G. S. A.,— See Hasan, Mir; Muhammad Rafi‘. 

Ratan Nath Dar, Pandit, (Sar^ar), — Shamsid z-zu\'l . Cawnpore, 1879. 

Fasdna-e Azad. (A Story reprinted from the Aicadh AkiLbar). Part I. Lucknow 1880 
2nd Edition, Pts. II. -IV., Lucknow, 1887. 3rd Edition (4 Pts.), Cawnpore, 1889-91. 

Hushshrf. 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 1895. 

Sair-e Kuhsdr. Lucknow, 1890. 

Besides the above Novels, Ratan Nath has written translations of (1) ' Don Quixote ' ; under 
the title of Khn lri Faujdar. 2 Pts. Lucknow, 1894. (2) ^ Russia,’ by Sir D. M. Wallace . 
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Tinder the title of Luc W, 1887. And (3) ‘ Letters from High Latitudes,’ 

by the Earl of Dufferin. Lucknow, 18S3. 

RIEU, Dr. Charles, — S ee Ikram ‘Ali. 

Roebuck, Cabt. Thomas, See Amman, Mir ; Hafiza’d-din Ahmad ; Xihal Chand (LMiori). 

Sadal ilESKA, Chandrawati. Benares, li^Ol, Xagari Prachfirinl Sabha Granth-mala, Xo. 2. [A transla* 
t'.on of the XasiketOpakhjana made in 1>03. S. M. was a contemporary of Lallu Lai at the 
College of Fort ilham. He wrote several Hindi works, but this appears to be the only one 
that has been printed. It is a translation of the Sanskrit Xcmket-^Mkhjamt.] 

Saitid Husain, McsshT,— S ee Ikram ‘All. ^ 

Sardar, — S ee Sur Dus. 

Sar^ab, — S ee Rataa Xiltli Dar, Pandit.. 

Saura, — S ee Muhammad Rafih 

ShadI LIl CHAMA^% — See Arabian Nights. 

Shakespear, John',— S ee Kazim ‘AH Jawan ; Sh«^r ‘Ali Afsos. 

Shamsu’d-dix Ahmad, MrxsHi, — See Arabian Nights. 

Sharae, — S ee Muhammad ‘AbduH-halim. 

Seek ‘An Afsos, Mli:,—BafiA-e Urdv, the B.ose Garden oj Eindoostan : translated from Shtjhh Sadee’s 
ortrjinal dsarsery or Persian Gool istan of Sheeraz, hj Eeov Sher Phe . . . under 

the direction and superintendence of John Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1802. Other Editions • Calcutta 
1808 ; Madras. 1844 ; Bombay, 1846 ; Delhi, 1848 ; Bomb, ay. 1851 (without prefatory matter). 

^Er Ali Af.sos, aJIR, Araish-i iniiJijil, letng a Eisfonj the TTiiidoostanre Langtohic oi tlm Eiadoo 
Princes of DMee from Joodishtm- to Pithovra. Compiled from Urn Khoolasi't-ool Hind [cf 
Sujan Pay] and other Authorities, by Meer Sher Ulee TJfsos. Calcutta, ISOS. .Other Editions : 
Calcutta, 1848 ; Lahore, 1867 ; Lucknow, 1870. The Amish- i-maJifil, -printed for the use of the 
junioi IMembtrs of Hei Majesty s Indian Civil Services. Third Edition, revised and corrected by 
W. Xassau Lees. Calcutta, 1863. 


Selections from this work will be found in Shakespear’s (1817) and in 

Price’s Hindee and Hindoosfanee Selections (1830). See Section HI. 

The Araish-i-maJifil, or the Ornament of the Assembly, literally translated from the Oordoo by 
M. H. Court. Allahabad, 1871 ; Second Edition, Calcutta. 1882. 

Araish-e Mahfil or Assemblage of Ornament (sic). Ten Sections of a Description of India, 

ieitig the most interesting Portion of J. Shahespears Muntakhabat-i-Eindi . . . Translated 

from the Ilmdoostanee and accompanied with Notes, er pi ana fory and grammatical, hv N. L. 

Benmohel. Dublin, 1847. 


Quelqiie Lignes snr les Sciences dcs hides, extraites de V Amirh-i-Mahfi’ . dc Mir Cher Aly 

Ajsos, et tradmtes de VHindoustani, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatigue IX tlS'^Ol 
pp. 97 and ff. i \ - h 


Qaielque Lignes sur les Fruits et les Fleurs de I’Hindostan, extraites de V Araich-i-Malifil. ou 
Sfatistique et Eisfoire d-e I'Eindostan, par Mir Gher-Ahj-Afsos. et tradnite de VEindmstani, 
par M. Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatique. XL (1827), pp. 94 and ff. 


Eistoire du Eigne des Pandavas dans 1' 
Mahjil de Mir Cher-i-Ali Afsos. Par 
1842, pp. 71 and ff. 


Eindoustan, tradnite du Tevte liindousfani de V Araich-i- 
M. TAbbe Bertrand. Journal Asiatique, III., xiv.. 


Eistoire dcs Eo-is de rEindoustan apres les Pandavas, traduire du T-rfe Eindo"stani de ^[ir 

Cher-h All Afsos. By the same. T5., IV., iii., 1844, pp. 104 and ff. ; 220 and ff. ; 3.54 and if. 

Note. There is another and altogether different Arai^-e ilahfil by Haidar Ba^lij Haidari, 
which deals with the Story of Hatim Tai. The two worts have often been confounded. 


ShEr ‘Ali Af3o.S, Mir,— See Haidar Bakh^ (Haidari) ; Xihal Chand (Lahori). 

Slater, Re\. See Insha Allah Khan, c.alled lusha. 

Small, G.,— See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari). 

Smith, L. F.,— See Amman, Mir. 

Smyth, William Carmichael. — See Muhammad Taqi. Mir. 

Sudan Kkyi.—Sujan-rharitra (an account of the wars of Sujan Singh of Bharatpur), edited by Radha- 
krishna Das, in Xagari Prachariui Granth-mala. Xo. 3. Benares (printed Allahabad), 1902. 
[Sujan Singh, also known as Siiraj Mall, died in 1764.] 
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StTR Das, — Sur-sdgar ; Lucknow, 1864- ; Agra, 1876; Lucknow, 1880^ 

Drishtikui ; Lucknow, 1890 (with, the commentary of Sardar, called Sdhityalaliari) ; Benares^ 
1869 (with a commentary by Giridhar G^swami) ; Patna, 1889 (with a commentary by Haris- 
chandra). 

Many editions of portions of the Sur-sdgar have appeared in India. 

Stamal D5s, Kaviraj, — See Cljand Bardal. 

TA9^INu*I)-DIx, — Qissa-e KdmrUp d Kald. Les Avenfures de Ktnnrup, par Tahcin-uddin^ puhliees en 
Hindoustani^ par M. Garcin de Tassy . . . Paris, 1835. 

Les Aventures de Kamrup, texte Mndoiistani romanise, d^apres V Edition de Qarcin de Tassy, par 

M, TAbbe Bertrand. Paris, 1859. 

Vocahulaire hindmistani-franqais pour le Texte des Aventures de Kamrup, par MM. Garcin de Tassy 
et I’Abbe Bertrand. Paris, 1857. 

Les Aventures de Kamrup, par TaLcin^uddin ; tradnites deVHindoustani, par M. Garcin de Tassy 
. . Paris, printed under the auspices of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain 

and Ireland, 1834. 

Ton, CoL. James, — See Chand Bardai. 

Toker, LiEtJT.-CoL. (General Sir) A. C., — See Lallu Lai. 

Tolboet, T. W. H., — See Arabian Nights. 

Totaeam §hayan, — S ee Arabian Nights. 

Vinson, J., — See Amman, Mir ; ‘Ali Jawan ; Muhammad Taqi, Mir; Nazir Ahmad. 

WalI Muhammad, usually known as NazIr, — Kulltydf, or Complete Works, Lucknow, 1870; Delhi, 
1877. Banjdra Ndma (contains poems, viz., Banjdra Ndnia, oi the Story of the Grain 
merchant, and Achdr cMho-kd, or Pickled Rats). Lucknow, (?) 1860. Banjdra Ndma, and 
Mott Ndma, Lucknow, 1874. Gm-band-e Nazir (a collection of short poems, of which the prin- 
cipal is the Jogz Ndma), Agra, (?) 1860. La ill Majnun-e Nazir (the Romance of Laill and 
Maj nun in verse). Cawnpore, 1866; Delhi, 1873. Muntakhah-e Nazjr (selections from his 
poems), Cawnpore, 1863; Bombay, 1880. 

WalIu’l-lah, Shah, asually known as WalI, — Dzwdn-i Wall. Les Oeuvres de Wali, puhliees en Lin^ 
doustani par M. Garcin de Tassy, Paris, 1834. Another edition, Lucknow, 1878. Les Oeuvres 
de Wali. Traduction et Notes, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1836, 

Ward, G. E., — See Altaf Husain and Nazir Ahmad. 

WiLA, — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

Williams, Monier, — See Amman, Mir. 

YoGA-dhtan Misra, — S ee LaUu Lai. 

ZAUQ,“-See Muhammad Ibrahim. 

Section IV.— APPENDIX. 

Early Translations of the Scriptures, 

ScHULTZE, Benj., AND Gallenberg, J., — The first four Chapters of Genesis in Hindustani. Translated by 
Schultze and published by Callenberg. Halle, 1745-46. Daniel by the same, Halle, 1748. 

ScHULTZE, Benj., and Callenberg, J ., — Evangelium Lucae, in Linguam indostanicam translahim a viro 
plur, reverendo Benjam, ScJmltzio, evangel ico in India Misslunario, edidlt D. Jo. Henr. Callen- 
hergins, Haiae Saxonum, 1749. The same, 1758. 

Acta Apostoloruviy in Lhiguam, etc. Haiae Sax-, 1849. 

Epistoln Jacobi, in Liuguam, etc. Haiae Sax., 1750, 

Marci Evangelium, in Linguam, etc. Haiae Sax., 1758. 

Evangelium Johannis, in Linguam, etc. Haiae Sax., 1758. 

Johannis Aporalypsis, in Linguam, etc. Haiae, 1758. 

Novum Testament am, in Linguam, etc. Haiae, 1758. 

Hunter, Will.,— T/ ic New Testament of Jesus Christ, translated into the Hindoostanee Language, by Mirza 
Mohummud FitnU and other learned Natives of the College of Fort William, revised and com- 
pared ivith the Original Greek by Will. Hunter, Calcutta, 1805. 

Seram CORK Missionaries (Anon.), — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; trans- 
lated into the Hindoostanee Language from the Original Greek. By the Missionaries of Seram- 
pore. Serampore, 1811. [This is rather Hindi.] 

Hharm-kl Pothl (the whole Bible). Serampore, 181:^, 1816, 1819, 5 Vols. 

Serampore Missionaries (Anon.). — The Gospels translated into Brai Bhakha 

Serampore, 1822. The New Testament, 1827. 
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Serampore Missionaries (Anon.), — The New Testament translated into Kanauji. Serampore, 1822. 

Martyn The Rev. H., — The Netv Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christy translated into the 
Hindoostanee Language from the original Greek, hy theBev, H. Martyn, and afterwards carefully 
revised with the assistance of Mirza Fitrit and other learned Natives. For the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Serampore, 1814. Persian character. 

The same. Nagari character. Calcutta, 1817. 

The same. Persian character. London, 1819, 

Chamberlain, J., — The four Gospels, translated int) the Hindui Language. Serampore, 1820. Acts to 
I. Corinthians, 1823. All these in Nagari type. The four Gospels in Kaithi type. Seram- 
pore, 1823. 

Thompson, Rev. J. T., — The four Gospels translated into Hindi ; Serampore, 1826. Psalms, ih., 1836. 
Both in Nagari. 

Bowley, The Rev. \Villiam, — The New Testamtnit of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Ohrist, altered from 
Martyn s Oordoo translat ic>n hito the llindnee language by the Rev. William Bowley, under the 
patronage of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. Calcutta, First three Gospels, 1818-19; 
Fourth Gospel, 1820; Acts, 1822; Entire New Testament, 1826; an edition of the four Gospels^ 
Calcutta, 1826, in the Kaithi character. 
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‘ It is sheer pedantry — nay, a misconception of the laws which govern language as a living organism —to despise pithy an l 
apt colloquialisms, and even slang. In order to remain healthy and \igorous, a literary language must be rooted in the 
soil of a copious vernacular, from which it can extract and assimilate, by a chemistry peculiar to itself, whatever nourish- 
ment it requires. It must keep in touch with life in the broadest acceptation of the word; and life at certain. levels, 
obeying a psychological law which must simply be accepted as one of the conditions of the problem, will always express 
itself in dialect, provincialism, slang.' — W. Aechee in the Fall 21 all 21agazi}ie for October 1899. 

As a dialect of Western Hindi, Hindustani presents itself under several forms. 
These may first of all he considered under two heads, viz. Vernacular Hindostani, and 
the Literary Hindostani founded thereon. Vernacular Hindostani is the language of 
the Upper Gangetic Doab and of Western Eohilkhand. Literary Hindostani is the 
polite speech of India generally, and may be taken as the vernacular of educated 
Musalmans throughout northern India, and of all ^lusalmans south of the 
Narbada. Being derived from, and stiU having its roots in, vernacular Hindostani, it 
would he more logical to treat the latter first, but considerations of convenience lead us 
to reverse the process. Literary Hindostani is so widely known, and of such importance, 
that it must necessarily he taken as the standard dialect of Western Hindi. Its 
grammar and its various standards of literary style are fixed, and present a suitable form 
with which to compare the different vernaculars on which it is based, or to which it is 
related. I therefore commence by describing Literary Hindostani. 

The following is the approximate number of speakers of the two main divisions of 
Hindostani, — the vernacular, and the literary form of speech — 

Yernacular Hindustani ....... .5,282,733 

Literary Hindostani ........ 11,350,436 


Total . 16,6.33,169 


Literary Hindostani,^ TJrdii, and Hindi. 

The word ‘ Hindostan ’ is Persian by origin, and means literally ‘ the country of 

the Hindos or Hindus.’ By it Indian writers connote the 

Name of the dialect. i -r> ■ i 

country between the Punjab on the west, Bengal on the 
east, the Himalayas on the north, and the Vindhyas on the south. It includes the 


^ The name ‘ Hindostani not ‘ HiiidastiiTU ’ commonly written. All the early European writers spelt it correctly 
with 0 , not u. The word rhymes in Persian and Erdu poetry with dbstdn and hostaa and the vowel of the second syllable is 
consequently o, in^t u ; even the word now more generally pronounced HinJd “should correctly be Hinflb and is often \o be 
heard so pronounced in India (where the distinction between fr and d, lost in Eran, still survives) by arcurate redters of 
Persian poetry. Hliiflo represents an earlier BinSav, being the modern Per.dan for the ancient Rcidava, i,e., a dweller in 
the country of the hafta Id.nlv (Sanskrit, sapta sindlin) or ‘ seven rivers ’ now called, with the omission of two (prohahly 
the Saraswatl and Hrishadwati or Ghaggar), the ‘ Panj-ah.' See Lyall, Slcetch of the Hindustani Lanqiiaqe,^)^ Sir 
Charles Lyall has drawn my attention to the following verse by Sa‘di, Bodda (ud. Graf, Mitqaddimah 127) ' 

0^,1 (JLT 


* Sa'di has shamelessly brought a rose to the garden and pepper to India/ Le., he h 


aas brought coals to Newcastle. 
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ancient Madhyadesa or iJidland of Sanskrit geography, but extends far beyond it to the 
eastd 

The u'crd ‘ Hindostani ’ was coined under European influence, and means the 
language of Hindostan. It thus connotes much more than it literally signifies, for, 
besides Hindostani, three other languages, liihari, Eastern Hindi, and Eajasthani, are 
spoken in Hindostan, a tract inhabited by about ninety millions of people, and as large 
as Germany, Erance, and Spain combined. Even in the tract in which TEestern Hindi 
is a A^ernacular, and of which Hindostani may be considered as the standard literary 
dialect, it is only spoken as a general vernacular in a comj)aratively small area in the 
north-western corner. 


The earliest writers on India (such as Terry and Eryer) called the current language 

of India ‘ Indostan.’ In the early part of the eighteenth 
ariy names. ceutury writers alluded in Latin to the Lingua Indostanica, 

Sindustcmica, or Sindostanica. The earliest English writers in India called the 
language ‘Moors,’ and it apjiears to be Gilchrist who about 17S7 first coined the Avord 
‘ Hindostani ’ or, as he sjAelt it, ‘ Hindoostance.’- 


Where spoken. 


Literary Hindostani, as distinct from A'ernacular Hindostani, is current, in A'arious 

forms, as the language of polite society, and as a lingua 
franca OA'er the Avhole of India proper. It is also a language 
of literature, both poetical and jnose. 

As most of those avIio possess the jAOwer of speaking it use it as a second language, 

in addition to their OAvn vernaculars, it is impossible to 

Numter of speakers. . . . , ^ o i 

give more rlian an ajoproximate number oi the speakers 
amongst Avhom it is current. It is true that, especially in the larger cities, the 
L^rdu form of Hindostani is the only A'ernacular of educated Musalmans, but no figures 
are aA'ailable for distinguishing these from the largo number of people avIio are bi- 
lingual. Only for the Dakhini form of Hindostani are approximately correct figures 
aA'ailable. 


The following table shows, jn’ovince by province, the best estimate which I can jjut 
together of the number of peojfie aa Iio speak Literary Hindostani, in some form, or 
other, by preference. I exclude from it the sjAeakers of Vernacular Hindostani who 
inhabit the Upper Loab and "West Eohilkhand, and also all speakers of other dialects of 
Western Hindi such as Bundeli, Kanauji, Braj, or Bangaru. The figures for Dakhini 
are given as a total, the details l)eing given later oir, province by proA'ince, Avhen Ave 
come to consider that form of speech more jAarticularly. The figures for Assam, Bengal, 
the L’nited Provinces, Eajputana, Central India, Ajmere-MerAvara and Kashmir’, are 
estimates based on returns supjfiied for the Survey. The others are based on the Census 
figures for 1891, after nraking the necessary adjustments. 

In Bombay, I have taken the Hindostani of Gujarat and Sindh as Literary Hindr - 
stani, and that of the rest of the presidency as Dakhini. 


' The eastern limit of the ^laiJ.liyade^a was what is now Allahabad. 

* Fergusson in 1773 published a Dictionary of the Hindostan Lanyvage. Foi further pal'ticulars on this subject see the 
Bibliography, ante. 
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Table showing the estimated number of speakers of Literary Jlindbstdnl in the various 

Provinces of India. 


Province, 


Assam 
Bengal 
Berar 
Bombay — 

Gujarat 

Sindh 


Burma 

Central Provinces 
Panjab 

United Provinces . 

Baroda 
Mysore 

Rajputana, Central India, and Ajmere-Merwara 
Kashmir ...... 

Add figures for Dakhini 


Estimated number 
of speakers. 


32,290 

1,828,372 

4,000 


101,191 [ 
18,009 I 


Total 


119,200 

83,694^ 

80,256 

1,329,801 

3,859,291 

11,026 

25,534 

322,000 

800 

3,654,172 

11,350,436 


As already stated, Literary Hindostani is based on tbe vernactilar Hindostani spoken 

in the Upper Doab and in Western Eobilkband. It o-rew 

Origin of the dialect. „ • it i ^ ^ 

up as a hngua franca in the polyglot bazaar attached to the 
Delhi court, and was carried everywhere in India by tbe lieutenants of the Muobul 
Empire. Since then its seat has been secure. It has been adopted as tbe language which 
every follower of Islam (the religion of the Emperors) speaks if he can, and its simple 
grammar and enormous vocabulary have rendered it able to fill the need which has 
always been felt in such a polyglot tract as India for a lingua franca. It has also 
received, in at least two of its forms, considerable literaiy cultivation.- 

It has several recognised varieties, amongst which may be mentioned Urdu, Rekhta 
Urdu. Dakhini, and Hindi. Urdu is that form of Hindo^ani 

which is written in the Persian character, and which makes 

‘ Most of these are probably speakers of Dakhini, but no certain information is available. 

- It will be noticed that this account of Hindostani and its origin differs widely from that which has been <riven hithe to 
by most authors (including the present writer), which was based on Mir Amman’s preface to the ‘ Ba^ o Bahar ’ Acc "d 
ing to him Urdu was a mongrel mixture of the languages of the various tribes who flocked to the Delhrbazaar. The exT^ * 
tion given above was first put forward by Sir Charles Lyall in the year 1830, and the Linguistic Suiwey has shown thrLT^" 
coiTectness of his view. Hindostani is simply the vernacular of the Upper Doab and Western Ko'hilkhand on h^”h”'^ 
certain amount of literaiy polish has been besto ved, and from which a few rustic idioms have been excluded ' ** 
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a free use of Persian (including Arabic) words in its vocabulary. Tlie name is said to 
be derived from the TJrda-e mu' alia or royal military bazaar outside the Delhi palace. 
It is spoken chiefly in the towns of Western Hindostan, by Musalmans and by Hindus 
who have fallen under the influence of Persian culture. Persian vocables are, it is true, 
employed in every form of Hindostani. Such have been admitted to full citizenship 
-even in the rustic dialects, or in the elegant Hindi of modern writers like Harish- 
chandra of Benares. I'o object to their use would be affected purism, just as would be 
the avoidance of the use of all words of Latin derivation in English. But in what is 
known as High Urdu the use of Persian words is carried to almost incredible extremes. 
In writings of this class we find whole sentences in which the only Indian thing is the 
grammar, and with nothing but Persian words from beginning to end. It is curious, 
however, that this extreme Persianisation of Hindostani is not, as Sir Charles Lyall 
rightly points out, the work of qpnquerors ignorant of the tongue of the people. On the 
contrary, the Urdu language took its rise in the efforts of the ever pliable Hindu to 
assimilate the language of his rulers. Its authors were Kayasths and Khatris employed 
in the administration and acquainted with Persian, not Persians or Persianised Turks, 
who for many centuries used only their own language for literary purposes.^ To these 
is due the idea of employing the Persian character for their vernacular speech, and the 
consequent preference for words to which that character is native, ‘ Persian is now no 
foreign idiom in India, and though its excessive use is repugnant to good taste, it would 
be a foolish purism and a political mistake to attempt (as some have attempted) to 
eliminate it from the Hindu literature of the day.’ I have made this quotation from 
Sir Charles Lyall’s work, in order to show what an accomplished scholar has to say on 
one side of a much debated question. That the general principle which he has enun- 
ciated is the correct one I think no one will dispute. Once a word has become domesti- 
cated in Hindostani no one has any right to object to its use whatever its origin may be, 
and opinions will only differ as to what words have received the right of citizenship and 
what have not. This, after all, is a question of style, and in Hindostani, as in English, 
Hiere are styles and styles. For myself, I far prefer the Hindostani from which words 
whose citizenship is in any way doubtful are excluded, but that, I freely admit, is a 
matter of taste. 


Rekhta. 


Bekhta {i.e. ‘scattered’ or ‘crumbled’) is the form which Urdu takes Avhen used 

for poetry. The name is derived from the manner in which 
Persian words are ‘ scattered ’ through it. When poems are 
written in the special dialect used by women, which has a vocabulary of its own, it is 
known as Eekhti.- 

DakhinP is the form of Hindostani used by^ Musalmans in the Deccan. Like Urdu 

it is written in the Persian character, but is much more free 
from Persianisation. It uses grammatical forms (such as 


DakhinT 


^ English is being introduced into Bengali in the same way by English-knowing Babus. When these gentlemen talk 
amongst themselves in Bengali, sometimes every second word is English. Once in ilonghyr I overheard one Babu say to 
another ‘e desw climate constitutioner janya ati healthy/ A native horse-Joctor once said to me about a dog licking his 
leound, * Kutta-ka-jialiva bahut antiseptic hai’, and Mr. Grahame Bailey has heard one Panjabi dentist say to another * couti* 
nually excavate na karo * 

“ It is hardly necessary to point out that much o£ the preced'ng account of Urdu is based on Charles LyalPs 
* Sketch of the Hindustani Language,' 

^ Dakhini is separately described on pp. 5S and ff. 
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mere-ko for mtijh-ko) wliieli are common in rustic parts of Northern India, but which are 
not found in the literary dialect, and in the Southern Deccan it does not use the agent 
case with ne before transitire verbs in the past tense, which is a characteristic feature of 
all the dialects of Western Hindostan. 

The word ‘ Hindi ’ is used in several different meanings. It is a Persian, not an 

Indian word, and properly signifies a native of India, as 
distinguished from a ‘ Hindu ’ or non-Musalman Indian. 
Thus Amir i^usrau says, ‘ whatever live Hindu fell into the King’s hands was pounded 
to death under the feet of elephants. The Musalmans who were Hindis had their lives 
spared.’ In this sense (and in this way it is still used by natives) Bengali and Marathi 
are as much Hindi as the language of the Doab. On the other hand, Europeans use the 
word in two mutually contradictory senses, Hz. sometimes to indicate the Sanskritised, 
or at least the non-Persianised, form of Hindostani, which is employed as a literarv form 
of speech by Hindus, and which is usually written in the Kagari character : and 
sometimes, loosely, to indicate all the rural dialects spoken between Bengal proper and 
the Panjab. In the present pages, I use it only in the former sense. This Hindi, there- 
fore, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘ High Hindi ’, is the prose literary language of those 
Hindus of Upper India wEo do not employ Urdu. It is of modern origin, having been 
introduced under English influence at the commencement of the last century. Up till 
then, when a Hindu wrote prose and did not use Urdu, he wrote in his own local dialect, 
Awadhi, Bundeli, Braj Bhakha, or what not. Lallu Lai, under the inspiration of Dr. 
Gilchrist, changed all this by writing the Avell-known Prem Sagar, a Ai ork Avhich ivas, so 
far as the prose portions went, practically written in Urdu, with Indo- Aryan umrds 
substituted wherever a writer in that form of speech Avould use Persian oneL It aahs 
thus an automatic rfeversion to the actual vernacular of the Upper Doab. Tlie course of 
this novel experiment was successful from the start. The subject of the first book 
Avritten in it attracted the attention of all good Hindus, and the author’s ’stAfle, musical 
and rhythmical as the Arabic saj^, pleased their ears. Then, the language fulfilled a want. 
It gave a lingtia franca to the Hindus. It enabled men of widely different provinces to 
converse Avith each other Avithout having recourse to the (to them) unclean words of the 
Musalmans. It was easily intelligible everywhere, for its grammar Avas that of the lan- 
guage Avhich eA-ery Hindu had to use in his business relations Avith Government officials 
and its A-ocabulary was the common property of all the Sanskritic languages of Northern 
India. Moreover, very little prose, excepting commentaries and the^ like, had been 
written in any modern Indian vernacular before. Literature had almost cntirclv con- 
fined itself to verse. Hence the language of tbe Prem Sagar became, naturally eiiough 
the standard of Hindu prose all OA'er Hindostan, from Bengal to the Panjab, and has held 
its place as such to the present day. Now-a-days no Hindu of Upper India dreams of 
writing in any language but Hindi or ITrdu when he is Avriting prose ; but Avhen he takes 
to verse, he at once adopts one of the old national dialects, such as the AAvadhi of Tulsi Das 
or the Braj Bhakha of the blind bard of Agra. Only of very late years have attempt 
been made to Avrite poems in Hindi, Avith, in the opinion of the present Avriter but 
moderate success. Since Lallii Lai’s time Hindi has developed for itself certain nilcs of 
style Avhich diffei’entiate it from Urdu, the principal ones relating to the order of 
words, which is much less free than in that form of Hindostani. It has also of late 
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years, fallen under the fatal spell of Sanskrit, and is showing signs of becoming in the 
hands of. Pandits and under the encouragement of some European writers who have 
learned Hindi throngh Sanskrit, as debased as literary Bengali, without the same excuse. 
Hindi has so copious a vocabulary of its own, a vocabulary rooted in the very beings of 
the .stnrdy peasantry upon whose language it is based, that nine-tenths of the Sanskrit 
words which one meets in most modern Hindi books are useless and unintelligible excres- 
cences. The employment of Sanskrit words is supposed to add dignity to the style. One 
might as well say that a graceful girl of eighteen gained in dignity by masquerading in 
the furbeloAvs of her great-grandmother. Some enlightened native scholars are struggling 
hard, without displaying an affected purism, against this too easily acquired infection, 
and we may hope that their efforts will meet with the encouragement which they 
deserve. 


We may now define the three main varieties of Hindustani as follows ; — Hindostani 

r, X- X ,Lj- .j- . is primarily the language of the Enner Gangetic Doah, and 

‘Urdu’ and ' Hindi’ is also tlxG Unguo. //’««(?« of India, Capable of being Written 

in both Persian and Deva-nagari characters, and without purism, avoiding alike the 
excessive use of either Persian or Sanskrit words when emjdoyed for literature. The 
name ‘ Urdu ’ can then he confined to that special variety of Hindostani in which Persian 
words are of frequent occurrence, and which hence can only be written in the Persian 
character, and, similarly, ‘ Hindi ’ can he confined to the form of Hindustani in which 
Sanskrit words abound, and which hence can onlv be "written in the Deva-nagari 
character. These are the definitions which were proposed by the late TIr. Growsc, and 
they have the advantage of being intelligible, while at the same time they do not overlap. 
Hitherto, all the three words have been very loosely emjiloyed. Pinally, I use ‘ Eastern 
Hindi ’ to connote the group of intermediate dialects of Avhich Awadhi is the chief, and 
‘ Western Hindi ’ to connote the group of dialects of which Bra j Bhakha and Hindu- 
stani (in its different phases) are the best known. 


As a literary language, the earliest sjiecimens of Hindostani arc in Urdu, or rather 

Rekhta, for they were poetical -works. Its cultivation began 
in the Deccan at the end of the 16th century, audit received 
a definite standard of form a hundred years later, principally at the hand of Wali of 
Aurangabad, commonly called ‘ the Pathcr of Ptekhta.’ The example of Wali was 
quickly follo-wcd at Delhi, where a school of poets took its rise, of which the most brilliant 
members were Sauda (d. 1780, the author of the famous satires') and Tlir Taqi (d. ISlO). 
Another school (almost equally celebrated) arose in Lucknow during the troubled 
time at Delhi in the middle of the ISth century. The great difference between tbe 
poetry of Urdu and that written in the various dialects of Eastern or Western Hindi lies 
in the system of prosody. In the former the prosody is that of the Persian language, 
while in the latter it is the altogether opposed indigenous system of India. TIoreover, 
the former is entirely based on Persian models of composition, which are quite different 
from the older rvorks from which ihc native literature took its origin. Urdu prose came 
into existence, as a literary medium, at the beginning of the last century in Calcutta. 
Like Hindi prose it was due to English influence, and to the need of text-books in both 
forms of Hindostaci for the College of Port WiUiam. The Bagh o Bahar of Mir Amman 
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and the Hiirad Afroz of Hafizu’d-din Ahmad are familiar examples of the earlier of 
these works in Urdu, as the already mentioned Prem Sagar written by Lallu Lai is an 
example of those in Hindi. Since then both Urdu, and Hindi prose have had a prosper- 
ous course, and it is unnecessary to (dwell upon the copious literature which has poured 
from the press during the past century. The late Sir Sayyid Ahmad Bahadur is probahl3r 
the most eminent among deceased writers of Lrdu prose, while in Hindi the late Harish- 
chandra of Benares, by universal consent, holds the first place. Hindi, of course, has no- 
poetical literature. Urdu, poetry continues to flourish. 


Urdu and Hindi, as representing, each, one of the two great religious systems of 

Headquarters of Urdu and headquarters wide apart. Two rival cities 

claim to be the true headquarters of Urdu, viz. Delhi and 
Lucknow. The styles of the writers of these two cities, and of their respective followers, 
show considerable points of difference. Putting a few matters of idiom, such as the use 
of the Infinitive as a Gerundive, or of certain verbs as transitive or intransitive, to one 
side, the main point of difference is that Lucknow Urdu is much more Persianised than 
the Urdu of Delhi. Lucknow writers delight in concocting sentences which, except for 
an auxiliary verb at the end, are throughout Persian in construction and vocabulary. 
Delhi Urdu, on the other hand, is more genuinely Indian. Writers are not afraid to 
employ a word because it is of home growth. This avoidance of pedantry had been 
strongly advocated by the new school of Delhi writers which has come to the front in the- 
last twenty years of the nineteenth century, and of whom, Nazir Ahmad, the author of 
several excellent novels, is the most illustrious example. The Urdu of his earlier works 
is remarkably clear and simple, and his writings exhibit both sturdy common-sense and 
a fine appreciation of humour. Other authors of this school who may be mentioned are- 
Hali, Muhammad Husain Azad (said by some to compose the purest Urdu prose that 
ever was written), itatan Nath Sarshar, and ’AbduT-Halim Sharar. All these writers, 
whether in prose or verse, are apostles of naturalness as opposed to the artificial thought 
and diction of the Lucknow school. 


Hindi, also, has two schools of writers — that of Agra, and that of Benares. The 
Hindi prose of Benares is as artificial as literary Bengali. It stands as a literary 
parallel to Lucknow Urdu, in avoiding the use of simple language as much as possible- 
and in confining its vocabulary almost entirely to words borrowed directly from Sanskrit. 
Native Indian words are eschewed as strictly as those of Persian origin. The school o£ 
Agra, on the other hand, is not only much more free from Sanskritisms, but admits with 
comparative liberality foreign words which have achieved citizenship in the general 
vocabulary of India. 

In connexion with this, it may here again be mentioned that Literary Hindostanf 

Various standards of Literary o^^ly founded on a vcmacular dialect of Western 

HindostanT. Hindi, but is still in living connexion with it. Different 

writers have not hesitated to employ in their works idioms borrowed from their own 
vernaculars, and many of these have won their way into what is the standard form of 
speecii. Hence the literary Hindostanl of the time of Gilchrist is very different from 
that employed at the present day. Idioms have fallen into disuse, and new idioms have 
been introduced, so that works like the Tctd Eahanl or the Bds^h o BaMr are v 
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unsafe guides as to wliafc is elegant modern rrdti. Many EurojDean -writers have fought 
against this change, and have not hesitated to condemn new idioms as ‘ ungrammatical 
or as solecisms. They forget that the works which they consider to be classics were really 
first attemjits at writing Hindustani prose, and that a hundred years of practice, witli 
an inexhaustible well of racy native idiom at hand from which to draw at will, has 
greatly improved a form of speech originally possessed of great capabilities. Mr. Platts 
was, I believe, the first to attack this too conservative method of teaching a language. — 
not as it is, but as the teacher thinks it ought to be. He rightly insisted that grammars 
written by Europeans, however scholarly, cannot he considered as the ultimate court of 
appeal. The jus et norma loquendi of the best writers of the time is the only criterion. 
The language cannot be made to tit the grammars, hut tlie grammars must he made 
to tit the language.' It is a false purism which condemns the use of an apt expression 
because, although born of the soil, it has not been used by former writers.- 

The particular alphabet in which Hindostani is written is usually a matter of re- 
ligion. Musalmans commonlv emplov the Persian alphabet 
Avith a fcAV additional signs, and most Hindus the L'eva- 
nagari or the Kaithi. Simple Hindostani which is neither highly Persianised nor 
highly Sanskritised can be, and often is, Avritten in both alphabets. It is quite common 
to find a hook which appeals to a large circle of readers issued in tAvo editions, one in the 
Persian character for Musalmans, and one in the Deva-nagarl character for Hindus. 
In this respect it should he noted that many educated Hindus, and espeeially Kayasths, 
are equally familiar with both alphalAets. 

When Hindostani is highly Persianised, and takes the form of Urdu, the AA'ords arO 
often so foreign in sound that they cannot be conveniently represented in the Deva- 
nagari character. Hence Urdu is always written in the Persian character. Similarlv 
highlv Sanskritised Hindi does not lend itself to the Persian character and ahiavs 
appears in Deva-nagari. Amongst fanatics wlio ought to know better, hut do not Avish 
to do so, this question of characters has unfortunately become a sort of religious shib- 
boleth. True Hindostani can he Avritten Avith case in cither character, and Musalmans 
find it easiest to read it in the Persian and most Hindus in the DeA'a-nagari. But, CAA'ing 
to the fact that the extreme varieties of Hindostani on each side can only each be writteii 
in one character, these fanatics haA'c confused alphabet with language. Thev sav. 
because a thing is Avritten in DeA'a-nagari therefore it is Hindi, tlie language of Hindus, 
and because a thing is Avritten in the Persian character therefore it is Urdu, the lan- 
guage of Musalmans. Xothing could be furtlier from the truth. The written character 
does not make a language. If it did, when we Avrite Hindostani in English characters, 
Ave should have to say it was the English language, and not Hindostani ; but not even 


^ As examples of this borrowing from the vernacular dialects, I may cite the use of un-ne^ instead of us^npy to mean * by 
him/ Several gi-ammarians have exercised their ingenuity over it, and some have condemned it as wrong. It is simply the 
very common vernacular une or ««F, which is still retained in Dakhini. In the literary language tlie n has been doubled 
under the influence of false analogy. Another example is the employment of he in the sense of the dative instead of ho. All 
over northern India he is fi*equently used for the dative, and quite properly so. As we go east it is the rule, and we ne\>r 
hear ^o. All grammarians except Mr. Platts have tried to explain this he as an oblique form of In phrases like 

saJsM cliot lagl haty it is, as Mr. Platts points out, a dative pure and simple. 

* Compare the remarks of "W". Archer quoted at the head of this section. 
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our fanatics would go so far as that, although that is where their arguments would 
logically lead them. It is necessary to mention this because the policy regarding the 
alphabets which are officially recognised by some of the Indian Governments has been 
much misrepresented. When orders were issued enjoining or permitting in certain cases 
the use of the Deva-nagari character for official documents, a cry was raised, which misled 
many well-meaning Muhammadans, that the Hindi language was being introduced into 
our courts. Government was quite aware that Sanskritised Hindi was just as unintelli- 
gible to the masses as Persianised Urdu, and took no steps towards introducing either. 
All that it directed was that, without changing the language, official documents should 
be written in characters which would he most decipherable to those who had to read 
them.^ 

It is unnecessary to describe the Deva-nagari and Kaithi alphabets. A full account 
of them will he found on pp. 7 and ff. of Vol. V, Pt. II of this Survey. Nor is it 
required to describe the Persian Alphabet. The student wiU find all that he needs on this 
j)oint in any Hindostani grammar. Suffice it to say that the signs emifioyed for sounds 

peculiar to Indian languages, and not found in Persian, are cib t, ^ th, ^d, dh, 

j r and j ffi- Instead of the four dots written over each of these letters we often 
find a small toe. Thus H 

W j .9-- , U , JBU, J , -"j . 


Hindostani is so weU-known a language that it would be waste of space to give more 
Hindostani Grammar. than the merest sketch of its grammar. I shall, however 

deal at some length with what are known to Indian gram- 
marians as the praydgas, or ‘ constructions ’ of a verb with its subject and its object. 

Hindostani, like every Aryan language of India, is derived from an ancient Indian 

The .heir origin. " I™!* ™ meet ill the 

Vedic hymns. This ancient dialect became changed in the 
course of centuries, and we have specimens of it in various stages from about 250 B C 
down to, say, 1000 A.D. The modern vernaculars may be said to have become estab- 
lished on their present basis at about the latter date. 

We may take Sanskrit grammar as illustrating in its main features the »rammar of 
the ancient Indian dialect from which Hindostani is spruno- wIiph T . 

grammar we find that the verb is supplied with a very complete and somewhat cornffi- 

cated array of tenses. The present and one form of the .future tense were fairlv ' 1 

•They have survived, in an abraded form, down to the present clav, althouo-h the re^ 

tative of the future is now-a-days excluded from literary Hindostani'’ With 

tenses it was different. Besides an Imperfect the ancient Indian dialect had 

tenses which expressed past time, a perfect, and two aorists. It had al.o o ' . 

. a past parti- 


The average nativ e makes a business of deciphering any written document. He has firsl t 

o-n/I Ho Hoc- fo J.E _ * J 1 , _ filhl TO 


is the first 

uneducated, seldom concun-ent. This is illustrated by the oft repeated phrase. ‘ when heTar* ■ *^>0 

such a communication. Similarly the word for reading a letter to oneself is not park,, - W 'i®^«stood’ such and 

n, ria." “ 


stage, -and then he has to gra_sp_its meaning.-that is the second, and subsequent stage. The t 

t repeated phrase, ‘ when he had "re * ‘ 

- ter to nnpHplf 1C — 1 ..~ 1 

may be added that in some parts of India, tlie local character 
Oiissa use the Oriva character for it 
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ciple, which was always intransith e, that is to say, in the case of transitive verbs, it 
took a passive meaning, 'thus, the past participle of the intransitive verb ‘ to go ’ was 
‘ gone,’ but that of the transitive verb ‘ kill,’ was not ‘ having killed,’ but was, passively, 
‘ killed.’ In the old Indian dialect, as in Sanskrit, this past participle was often used as 
a past tense, without employing any auxiliary verb. When its speakers wished to say 
‘ he went,’ they often said ‘ he gone,’ and when they wished to say ‘ I killed him,’ they 
often said ‘ he killed by me,’ in which it will be seen that the participle still retains its 
passive sense. But there is another way of using the past participle of a neuter verb, — 

i.e., impersonally. When a speaker of the old Indian dialect wished to say ‘ he went,’ 
he as often as not (instead of saying ‘he gone ’) said ‘ it (is) gone by him.’^ 

Now the true past tenses of the ancient Indian dialect had a very complicated con- 
jugation. Tliere were two ways of forming the perfect, and regarding the more com- 
monly used form, even Sanskrit grammarians were not agreed as to its rules. The two 
aorists were stiU more difl&cult to conjugate correctly. The formation of the past parti- 
ciple is on the other hand simple enough. As the language developed from the ancient 
Indian dialect it, according to a well-known law, proceeded along the line of least resist- 
ance, and gradually abandoned the whole complicated array of past tenses and adhered 
solely to the employment of the past participle to express the idea connoted by a past 
tense. In doing so it retained all the methods of employing the past participle which 
existed in the old Indian vernacular, and also extended them by adding one of its own. 
When Hindostani, therefore, Avishes to express the idea of ‘he went,’ it says either, — 

1. (Actively), ‘he gone,’ icoJi cJiaJd (Sanskrit, sa chaJitah) 

or 

2. (Impersonally) ‘ by him it (is) gone,’ i/s-fie chald/ 

(Sanskrit, fena cliaUtam) 

Similarly, if it Avishes to express the idea of ‘ I killed him,’ it says either, — 

3. (Passively), ‘by me he (was) killed,’ mat-ne looh mdi'ct? 

(Sanskrit, mayd sa mdi'ifah) 
or 

I. (Impersonally) ‘ by me with reference to him it Avas killed (or killing Avas 
done),’ mai-ne m-ko mdrd. (The Sanskrit Avould be muyd, tasya-krite 
mdritam, but the impersonal construction Avith transitive verbs was not 
employed in Sanskrit). 

The fourth is apparently a development of the modern vernacular, l)ased on the 
analogy of the second — at least there is no evidence that it existed in the ancient Indian 
vernacular fi’om Avhich Hindustani is descended. 

We thus see that there are three methods of employment of the past participle to 
express the past tense. Of these, one, the acth'e one, is confined in Hindostani to in- 
transitive A'erbs, one, the passive one, is confined to transitive verbs, and one, the imper- 
sonal one, is employed Avith both intransitive and transitive verbs, although literary 
Hindostani prohibits its employment with the former. 

* It will be remembered that intransitive verbs in Latin can also be similarly employed in two ways. For ‘ I play,’ we 
may say either, actively, ludo, I play, or, impersonally, luditur a me, it is played by me. 

This second impersonal form of a neuter verb is excluded from literary Hindostani, but it occurs iu vernacular dialects. 

• I do not pretend that this particular sentence is idiomatic Hindostani, but it illustrates what I w.int to say, and the 
construction would, in certain circumstances, be correct. 

VOL. IX, PiRT I. H 2 
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Tliese three constructions [ov praydgas) are named as folloirs by Indian gramma- 
rians — 

(1) The active construction is called the Kartari praybga. 

(2) The passive ,, ,, „ Karmani „ 

(3) The impersonal „ ,, „ Bhcive „ 

One word more. The past participle is an adjective, and is therefore liable to change 
for gender. 

In the Active construction it naturally agrees with the subject. If a man is gone, 
we say marcl cJialci, hut if a woman is gone, we say ‘aurat cliull. 

In the Passive construction the jrarticiple must agree in gender with what would he, 
in English, the object. For instance, the jihrase ‘ the woman struck a horse’ must he 
expressed passively by ‘ by the woman a horse (was) struck,’ in which it is evident that 
the j)articiple ‘stmek’ must agree with ‘horse,’ and not with ‘the woman,’ — thus 
‘aiirat-ne gliorci mdm. But, ‘the woman struck a mare’ won Id be ‘aurat-ne glibr'i mar}, 
in which man, struck, is put in the feminine to agree with ‘ mare.’ 

In the impersonal construction, the participle should, properly speaking, be in the 
neuter, but that distinction of gender no longer exists in literary Uindostani, the mascu- 
line being at the present day always substituted for it. Hence the participle is always 
in the masculine. Thus ‘ the woman struck the horse ’ is ‘ by the woman with reference 
to the horse it was struck (or striking was done),’ 'aurat-ne glidre-kd mdrd ; and ‘ the 
woman struck the mare ’ is ‘ by the woman with reference to the mare striking was 
done,’ ^aurat-ne glibrl-kb mdrd. 

It is of great importance that this system of construction should be thoroughly mas- 
tered. Otherwise it will not be easy to understand the interlinear translations of the 
specimens which follow, in which all three constructions are literally translated when- 
ever they occur. 


There is no difference of importance between the declensions and conjugations used 


Urdu and Hindi Grammar 
compared. 


in Urdu and Hindi, respectively. Urdu often borrows 
Persian constructions, such as the hdfat, but these are 


borrowings and nothing more. Besides the difference of vocabulary, there is, however, 
an important point of difference in the idiom of the two forms of Hindostani. This con- 


sists in the order of words. In Hindi prose, which follows the almost universal rule of 


all Indo-Aryan dialects, the order of words is fixed, and can only lie altered for the sake 
of emphasis. Except when the order is deliberately changed to lay stress on any parti- 
cular word, it is invariably,— first, the introductory words of the sentence, such as con- 


junctions and the like ; next, the subject ; next, the indirect object with its ajipurten- 
.ances; then, the direct object with its appurtenances; and, last of all, the verb. Adjec- 
tives and genitives precede the ivords they qualify. For instance, the sentence wliich 
in English would run,— ‘ I give .John’s good book to you ’ would run in Hindi prose,— ‘ I 
you-to John’s good book give.’ In Urdu, on the contrary, the influence of Persian and 
of Semitic languages has greatly relaxed this rule. The Persian rule of order, or even 
the Semitic one (in which the verb precedes the subject), is often followed, and,’ especi- 
ally, the verb is frequently moved from the end to the middle of the sentence.’ So im- 
portant is this point of the order of words in a sentence that Hindi scholars make it a 
test as to whether the language of a book is Hindi or Urdu, and in one notable case-the 
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Kahiinl theth Hindi- m^, a work written by Insba (see p. 35) in the last century — a book 
which does not contain a single Persian word from cover to cover is classed as Urdu 
because the writer ordered his sentences in the Persian fashion. He was a IVtusalman, 
and could not release himself from the habit of using idioms which had hecn taught him 
by Maulavis in his school-days. 

HindostanT Vocabulary. The Vocahulary of HindostanI falls under four heads, viz. : — 

(1) pure Hindostani Avords ; 

(2) Avords borrowed from Sanskrit ; 

(3) Avords borroAved from Persian (including Arabic) ; and 

(d) Avords borroAved from other sources. 

The last group may be dismissed Avithout notice, such words exist in eA'ery language. 

As regards the Persian (and Arabic) borroAvings, they do not come from the old 

Eranian language of j)i'c-Musalman times (though that has 
also contributed a small cpiota), but from the Arabicised 
Persian of the Mu gh ul conquerors. Thus, through Persian, the Indo- Aryan vernaculars 
have also receh'ed an important contribution of Arabic, and even some fcAv Turki, AA ords. 
The influence of the Musalman religion has opened another door for tbc entry of Arabic, 
and a few words haA'e also been imported on the Avest coast from Arab traders. In the 
main, hoAveA'er, the Arabic element in all the Indian vernaculars, whether Aryan or not, 
came in with Persian, and as a part of that language. The jmonunciation of the Persian 
Avords so imported is that of the Mu gh ul times, and not the effeminate articulation of the 
land of the Lion and the Sun at the present day. The extent to which Persian has been 
assimilated varies greatly according to locality and to the religio]i of the speakers. 
EveryAvhere there are some few Persian Avords AA’hich have achieved full citizenship and 
are used by the most ignorant rustic, and we find every A-ariation betAveen this and the 
Urdu of a highly educated Muhammadan Avriter of Lucknow, who uses scarcely a single 
Indo- Aryan AA'ord except the verb at the end of his sentence. In all circumstances, 
howcA'Ci’, it is the A'ocabulary and but rarely the syntax Avhich is affected. Only in tbc 
Urdu of the Musalmans do avc find the Persian order of Avords in a sentence. There lias 
been no other introduction of Persian construction, nor are the Arabic words inflected 
(except by purists) according to their own rules, but they haA'e to conform to the 
grammatical system of their host. 

The words horrOAved from Sanskrit take tAVO forms, according to Avhether they 
Sanskrit element. ai’c lifted Straight out of the Sanskrit dictionary, spelling 

Tats<^,„as. ^iid all, Or AAlicthci’ they are more or less mispronounced, 

and spelt according to the mispronunciation. lUords of both classes are named Tat- 
samas or ‘the same as “that” [i.e., Sanskrit\’ and European scholars haA'C named tlie 
corrupted Tatsamas of the second class seini-Tatsa/nas. This borroAAung has been going 
on for centuries, hut has been carried to excess during the last hundred years. 

The piu'e Hindostani Avords form the backbone of the language. They arc derived 

from the ancient Indian dialect Avhich I have already 
Tadiharas. mentioned as akin to classical Sanskrit. This ancient 

language passed through A'arious stages and ultimately became Hindostani, just as Latin 
passed through A'arious stages and became Italian, French, etc. After the ancient Indian 
flialect had lost its pristine form, and before it Anally became Hindostani, it passed 
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through what is known as the Prakrit stage. If we borrow the terms of blood relation- 
ship, we may say that the ancient Indian dialect and classical Sanskrit were brothers ; 
that Prakrit was the son of the ancient Indian dialect, and the nephew of Sanskrit ; 
and that Hindostani is the grandson of the ancient Indian dialect, and the grand- 
nephew of Sanskrit. IP ords borrowed by Hindostani direct from Sanskrit are therefore 
grand-uncles of the genuine Hindostani words, descended through Prakrit from the 
ancient Indian dialect, although we often meet them side by side in the same sentence. 
Nay, we sometimes find a grand-uncle and his own grand-nephew on the same page.^ 
These genuine Hindostani words are called, by native scholars, tadbhavas or ‘ Having 
“ that ” {i.e., Sanskrit, or, rather, its brother the ancient Indian dialect) for their origin.’ 
H e thus find that the Indian element of the vocabulary of Hindostani is made up of 
tadbhavas with a mixture, varying in amount, of tatsamas. 

To take examples, the modern vernacular word djna, a command, is a Tatsama 
loan-word borrowed direct from classical Sanskrit. Its semi-Tatsama form, which we 
meet in some languages, is dgyd, and one of its Tadbhava forms is the Hindi dn, derived 
immediately from the Prakrit and. So also, rdjd, a king, is a Tatsama, but rdy or rdo is 
a Tadbhava. Of course complete triplets or pairs of every word are not in use. Fre- 
quently only a Tatsama or a Tadbhava occurs by itself. Sometimes we even find the 
Tatsama and the Tadbhava forms of a word both in use, but each with a difPerent mean- 
ing. Thus, there is a classical Sanskrit word vamsa, which means both ‘ f amil y ’ and 
‘bamboo,’ and connected with it we find in Hindi the semi-Tatsama batis, meaning 
‘ family,’ and the Tadbhava has, meaning ‘ a bamboo.’^ 

We thus see that for many hundred years classical Sanskrit has been exercisino- 
and is still exercising, a potent influence on the vocabularies of Hindostani. It is only 
upon the vocabulary that its influence has been directly felt. The grammar shows little 
(if any) traces of it. This has continued steadily in the course of its development since 
the earliest times. The influence of Sanskrit may have retarded this development, and 
probably did so in some cases, but it never stopped it, and not one single Sanskrit 
grammatical form has been added to the living grammar of Hindostani in the way that 
Sanskrit words have been added to its vocabulary. Nay, more, all these borrowed Tat- 
samas are treated by Hindostani exactly as other borrowed foreign words are treated, 
and very rarely change their forms in the processes of grammatical accidence. For 
instance, ghord, a horse, has an oblique form ghore, because it is a Tadbhava, but rdjd, 
a king, never changes in the oblique cases, because, and only because, it is a Tatsama. 
Now in all the modern Indo- Aryan vernac'olars the verb must change its form in the 
processes of conjugation, while nouns are not necessarily changed in the course of 
declension. Hence Tatsamas are as a rule never treated as verbs. If it is found neces- 
sary to do so, it must be done with the help of another Tadbhava verb. For instance 
the word darmn, seeing, is a Tatsama, and if we wish to use it in the phrase ‘ he sees ’ 

' In Bengali, in -n-hich the state of affairs is exactly similar, I have seen in the narrative part of a novel the tatsama 
word dipa-Salalca, and in the very next line, in which one of the characters uses colloquial language, the coiTespondinv tad- 
hhava, diya-salal, a match. ° 

2 Tatsamas and Tadbhavas occur also in European languages. Thus, Mapsus* in 'lapsus calami ’ is a Tatsama and 
‘lapse* is a semi-Tatsama. both meaning ‘ a falling/ while Map’ is the Tadbhava form of the word, with the different 
meaning of ‘the hanging part of a garment.’ Similarly ‘fragile ’ and ‘ redemption ’ are semi-Tatsamas, while ‘frail ’ ri/d 
‘ransom * are the coiTesponding Tadbhavas. 
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Tve cannot say darsane, but must employ tbe perijibrasis darsan kare, he does seeing. 
On the other hand, in all the modern vernaculars nouns need not be declined syntheti- 
cally. Borrowed nouns can always be declined analytically. Hence Tatsama nouns 
(which are necessarily declined analytically) are common, and, in the high literary styles 
of all the vernaculars, very common. Thus, although there are sporadic exceptions to 
the broad rule, it may be laid down as a universal law that Indo- Aryan vernacular 
nouns may be either Tatsamas (including semi-Tatsamas) or Tadbhavas, but that Indo- 
Aryan vernacular verbs must be Tadbhavas. 

During the last century, the introduction of printing and the spread of education 

Evil results of excessive employ. modem Iiido- Aryan languages, 

merit of Tatsamas. introduced a fasliioii of using Tatsamas in comparison with 

which the wildest Johnsonese may almost be considered to be a specimen of pure Saxon 
English. It has been proved, for instance, by actital counting that in a modern 
Bengali work 88 per cent, of the words used were pure Sanskrit, every one of which was 
unnecessary and could have been rej^resented by a vocable of trae home growth. In 
such cases the result has been most lamentable. The vernacular has been split into two 
sections — the tongue which is understanded of the people, and the literary dialect, known 
only through the press, and not intelligible to those who do not know Sanskrit.^ Litera- 
trvre has thus been divorced from the great mass of the j)opulation, and to the literary 
classes this is a matter of small moment, for ‘this people, who knoweth not the law, are 
cursed.’ 

Although Bengali displays the greatest weakness in this respect, and has lost all 
power of ever developing a vigorous literature, racy of the soil, until some great genius 
rises and sweeps away the enchantment under which it labours, other Indian verna- 
culars, especially Hindi, show signs of falling under the same malignant spell. The 
centre of Hindi literature is naturally Benares, and Benares is in the hands of the 
Sanskritists. There is no necessity, as may have existed in the case of Bengali, for 
Hindi to liave recourse to the classical tongue. In themselves, witliout any extraneous 
help whatever, the dialects from which it is spirung are, and for five hundred years have 
been, capable of expressing with crystal clearness any idea which the mind of man can 
conceive. It has an enormous native vocabulary, and a complete aj)paratus for the 
expression of abstract terms. Its old literature contains some of the highest flights of 
poetry and some of the most eloquent expressions of religious devotion which have found 
tlieir birth in Asia. Treatises on jfiiilosophy and on rhetoric are found in it, in which 
the subject is handled with all the subtilty of the great Sanskrit writers, and this witli 
hardly the use of a Sanskrit word. Yet in sjrite of Hindi possessing such a vocabulary 
and a power of expression scarcely inferior to that of English, it has become the fashion 
of late years to write books, not to be read by the millions of Upper India, but to display 
the author’s learning to a comparatively small circle of Sanskrit -knowing scholars. 
Unfortunately, the most powerful English influence has dimng this period been on the 
side of the Sanskritists. This Sanskritised Hindi has been largely used by missionaries, 
and the translations of the Bible have been made into it. The few native writers wlio 

^ The newly appointed minister to a Scotch parish had made a round of visits to his people. “ He's a rale due edicated 
man, the new meenister/' said an enthusiastic wife, Ay^ he's a’ that/’ retumed the husband. Ye dinna ken the meaning 
o* the hauf o' the words he uses.’* — St, James* s Gazette* 
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have stood up for the use of Hindi un defiled have had small success in the face of so 
potent an example of misguided efforts. Arguments may be brought forward in 
favour of using classical Sanskrit woi'ds for expressing technical terms in science and 
art, and I am willing to admit their truth. I am not one of those who (to quote a well- 
known example) prefer ‘ the untbroughforcesomeness of stuff ’ to ‘ the impenetrability 
of matter,’ but there the borrowing from tlie parent language should stop. There is 
still time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken by writers of 
acknowledged repute, and much can be done in this direction by the use of a wise 
discretion on the part of the educational authorities of the provinces immediately 
concerned. 


Very similar remarks apply, mutatis mutandis, to that form of Urdu which is over- 
Evii results of excessive loaded with Persian words. The Hindustani of Mnsalmans 
Persianization. ahvays differ in its vocabulary from that of Hindus, but 

this is no reason for overloading a naturally facile and elegant form of sjieech with 
hundreds of exotic expressions which are unintelligible to nine-tenths of the author’s 
co-religionists. Urdu can be simple and Urdu can be pedantic. The simjfie belongs to 
India, the pedantic is an imitation of the language of a foreign country. There should 
be no hesitation in the choice made by a patriotic Indian Musalman. 

After the foregoing general remarks it will suffice to give the annexed brief 

summary of the main heads of Hindostani a'rammar It 

Urdu and Hindi spelling. . i , 

Will be remarked that in U rdu the so-called imperfect 
which has been carefully recorded in all the vernacular specimens in the Deva-nafari 
character, is omitted. This is the usual method of writing Urdu. Por instance, the 
word meaning ‘ to see ’ would be dekJi"na in Hindi, but dekhnd in Urdu. 


Urdu and HIndT spelling. 


This principle is followed in all the specimens of literary Hindustani. The imperfect 
letter is also omitted in the skeleton grammar. 


C 
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i.-^NOtrisrs. 


(a) Masculine. 

(i) Feminine. 

Postpositions — 


Adjectives — 

(1) Tadbhavas in d — 

(1) In i 



'Nom. 


(1) Masc. Tadhhavti'i in 

Sing. 

Plur. 


Direct . ^ 


blase, d (Obi. Sing, and Plur. 

Nom. d 

e 

Sing. 

Plur. 


^Aec. (1) 

— 

Fern, %. 

Obi. e 

0 

Nom. i 

iya 


^ Acc. (2 s 

kd 

(2) Others do not change. 

Tadbhavas in d, which are nouns 

Obi. i 

iyB 


Agent 

ne 


of relationship, and a few othera, do 






not change, except in the oblique 




In^tr. 

se 


plural. Thus, chdchd, an uncle ; 
Idld. a master. In shoid:, they follow 

(2) Others — 

Sing. 

1 Plur. 

Oblique *■ 

Dat. 

kb, ke-liye 


No. 2. 



Obi. 

se 


(2) Others — 


Nom. — 


! 

Gen. 

kd, he, ki 


Sing. 

, 

Nom. — 

Plur. 

' Obi. — 

i 

1 

LLoc. 

me, par. 


Obi. — 

0 


i 








II.— PRONOUNS. 




(a) Personal. 

(6) Demonstrative. 

(c) 

Relative. 

{d) Corre- 
lative. 

[e) InteiTogative. 

[f) Indefinite. 



1st 

! 

2nd 

This 

That 

Who 

That 

blase. 

Fern. 

1 

Neut. 

Any one. 

Anything. 

Dir, 

Sing. 

, mai 

tu 

yah, yell, yih 

xcah, tcoh, 
ijouh 

ys 


so 

kaun 

1 ^yd 

kbl 

kuchh 


Plur. 

. ham 

turn 

yah, yeh, yih 

icah, tcoh, 
uuh 

ye 


te 

kaun 

— 

— 

— 

Obi. 

Sing. 

, mujh 

tujh 

is 

us 

jis 

j tis 

kis 

' kdhe 


— 


Plur. 

. ’ ham 

turn 

in 

un 

jin 


tin 

kin 

— 


— 


(A) Regular, Transitive and Intransitive. 


Infinitive. 

Verbal noiin. 
Pres. Part. Act. 
Past Part. Pass. 
Put. Part. Pass. 
Conjunctive Part. 
Noun of Agency. 


Root -p 

„ H (obi. a). 

„ + td. 

,, + d. 

„ 4- nd. 

„ -(- ke* har or harhe, 

„ -p neicdldf -neJidrd. 


III.— VERBS. 

(B) Auxiliaries — 


(1) v/ ha, Pres. 


Radical tenses — • 

Pres. Conj. 

Fut. Ind.= Pres. Conj, 


Root -f Personal endings. 
» -t 


(2) v" th. Past 


1 Sing. 

hu 

liai 

hai 

^ Plur. 

ha% 

! ho 

ha% 



Sing. 

Plur. 

blase. 


thd 

the 

Fern. 


thl 

thi 


(3) ho, Regular, except in Past. See bead (C). 

(4) \/ Regular, except in Past. See head (Cj. 


Participial tenses — 
Past Ind. 

Past Conj, 


= Past Part. 
= Pres. Part. 


Periphrastic 

tenses — 


Pres. def. 

Pres. Part, + Aa, etc. 

Imperf, 

>t 

+ thd. 

Perf. 

Past Part. 4- Am, etc., (intr.) or hai (tr.). i 

Plup. 

y> 

-h thd, 1 

And many others. 

1 

i 

Personal endings — 

I 


1 

2 1 3 


Sing. 





U 

e ‘ e 


Plur. 

«• 

e 

0 e 


Construction- 


1 

1 

1 

Transitive verbs. All tenses formed from Past Part,, either j 


(C) Irregular verbs— 

Infinitive. 

(1) hond 

(2) martid 

(3) Icarnd 

(4) deifid 

(5) lend 

(6) jdnd 

(7) thdnnd 


Past Part. Pass. 
hud. 
mud. 
kiyd. 
diyd. 

Uyd. 

gayd. 

thayd. 


(B) Causals and double causals— 

(а) Add d and wd, with shortening of root vowel- 

(б) Many neuter verbs form Causal by lengthening the vowel. 


passive or impersonal. 

Other tenses active. 

Intransitive verbs. Active throughout. 


Past Part. Pass., -f the proper tense of y/ Jd. 




Causal. 

Double causal. 

(1) chhutnd 

chhdrnd 

chhurdnd. 

(2) tutnd 

tbrnd 

tor wand. 

(3) phatnd 

phdrnd 

pharwdnd. 

(4) phutnd 

phbrnd 

phoricdnd. 

and others. 



(E) Compound verbs— 



(a) From Direct Verbal Noun, Intensives, Potentials, Completives. 
(A) From Oblique Verbal Noun, Frequentatives, Desideratives. 

(e) From Oblique Infinitive, Inceptive' 

s Permissives, Acqnisitives. 


(d) From Oblique Pres. Part. Act., Continuatives, Statisticals. 
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dakhinT hindostant or musalmani. 


Name of dialect. 


Relation to literary HindostanT. 


The Musalinan armies imposed their language on their co-religionists in the Deccan 

from the first. At the present day, whether the language of 
the country is Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, or some other Dravi- 
dian form of speech, the Musalmans of southern India all employ that form of 
Hindostani, commonly known as Dakhini, the language of the Deccan, or as Musalmani, 

the language of Musalmans. It was in the Deccan that 
Hindostani, under the form of Urdu, first received cultiva- 
tion, and it was at the hands of "VYali of Aurangabad {cir. 1700), the ‘ Father of Hekhta,’ 
that a standard of literary form Avas given to it. Wall’s example Avas followed at 
Delhi, and from thence the poetical literature of Urdu spread over northern India. 
One result of its Deccan origin is that, even at the preseni day, Ave find, in Urdu 
poetry written in the north, idioms peculiar to Dakhini that do not appear in 
standard prose. 

It is commonly said that Dakhini is a corrupt Hindostani. Historically speaking 

it would almost he truer to say that literary Hindustani 
is a corrupt Dakhini, for we have seen that Hindostani 
literature took its origin in the Deccan. Without, however, going so far as that, it 
is not correct to look upon Dakhini as a corrupt form of speech. The Musalman armies 
carried vernacular Hindostani to the south before it had been standardised, and it 
then contained many idioms which are noAV excluded from literary prose. Some 
of these haAm survived in the Deccan. Such are, for instance, the employment of 
the oblique genitive as a base for declension in phrases like mere-ha, to me, where the 
standard would haA^e mujh-hb. Again, the oblique plural in a survives to the present 
day in the Vernacular Hindostani and in Dakhini, but is excluded from Urdu prose. 
So also the nasalization of the infinitive, as in marnE, to strike, is only a survival of 
the old neuter gender, Avhich has disappeared in the modern literary languages, hut 
is still common in the dialects. Other similar examples will be noted as they occur 
in the following pages. 

Only in one respect can Dakhini be called a corrupt language. In Madras and 
the south of the Bombay Presidency, no doubt under the influence of the surrounding 
Dravidian languages, the passive construction of the past tense of transitive verbs has 
been abandoned. Transitive and intransitive A'erhs are noAv treated in exactly the 
same way, and though the subject is occasionally put into the agent case with ne, 
tlie ne is altogether neglected as a factor in the idiom, and the verb agrees in number 
and gender AA’ith the subject (although in the agent case), and not with the object. 
In Central Bombay, on the other hand, the presence of Marathi has prevented the 
proper employment of the agent case from disappearing. 

We may roughly take the Satpura Hills, south of the Varbada valley, as the 

boundary between Dakhini Hindostani, as a recognised 
literary form of speech, and the standard Hindostani of 
Delhi and LucknoAv. Taking the figures of the Census of 1891 as our basis, we mav 
consider the following to be the approximate number of those Avho speak it. 


Locality where spoken. 
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Table shamucj the approximate number of speakers of Dakhinl Kindbstdm. 


Berar 

. 

• • t 

- 

. 

• 

274.102 

Bombay — 

Bombay City 

• 

• » * 

. 

• 

94,431 


Thana , 





24,8*21 


Kolaba , 

• 

• J • 



5,932 


Ratnagiri 


• • • 



25,867 


Kanara 

• 

t • • 



18.627 


Khandesh 

• 




117,844 


Nasik 





47,977 


Ahmednagar 





48.847 


Poona 


9mm 



57,669 


Sholapur 


• • 



. 56.669 


Satara 





40,781 


Belgaum 





, 76,950 


Dharwar 





101.216 


Bijapur 


• * • 



79,999 


Feudatories . 


• • • 



254,282 1 

1,051,912 

Central Provinces — 

Nagpur 

• 

• * « 

, 


41,616 


Wardha 

, 



. 

14,536 


Chanda • 

Bhandara 

• 


* 

• 

10,9.39 

11,685 

79,076 

Madras — 

British Territory 

• 

• . < 


, 

. 817.146 


Native States 

• 

. 

• 

• 

17.707 

8.34,953 

Nizam's Dominions 

. 

. 

• 

, 

e 9 m 

1,198..382 

Mysore 

• 

• 

. 

, 

• • 

208.928 

Coorg 

• 

• • • 

* 

• 

Total 

6.919 

3,654,172 


The Authorities which deal with Dakhini are included in the General Bibliograjihv 
. . . . _ of TTestei’n Hindi. I here give a brief account of the main 

Authorities, Grammar. • x • i i i t i 

points m winch the dialect differs from standard llindostani. 


DECLENSION. 


jN'onilS. — The oblique form singular is formed as in standard Urdu. The nomina- 
tive and oblique plural are often formed differently. The common rule is that the no- 
minate e plural usually ends in s or a, and the oblique plural in o or you. Sometimes o 
is used for the nominative plural, and a for the oblique plural. 

The following are examples : — 


Nom. Sing. 
piydla, a cup 
andesJiay thought 
ghord, a horse 
kauwd, a crow 
baniyd, a trader 
dsjind, an acquaintance 
dana, a sage 


Obi. Sing, 
piydle 
andesji^ 
ghdre 
hauwe 
haniye 
dsliUd 
dand 


Nom. Plur 
piydie 
and-esJte 
ghdre 
kauivp 
haniye 
dshndd 
ddnayS 


Obi. Pliir. 

piydlo 

andesh^yau 

ghord 

kauivyau 

baniyd 

dshndd 

dartayd 


Many of these speak the standard form of Hindostaui, but it is impossible to separate them out. 

VOI.. IX, PART T. 
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Nom. Sing. 

Obi. Sing. 

Nom, Plur. 

Obi. Plur. 

Tnahind, a month 

mahtnd 

mahinyd 

mahinyd or -t/o 

mao, a mother 

vido 

mdwd or mdd 

Tndwd or mdd 

gJiar, a house 

ghar 

ghara 

ghard 

ddmt, a man 

ddmt 

ddmyd 

ddmyd 

sU, sjs. oath 

su 

suwd 

suwd or suwd 

naddi, a river 

naddi 

noddy d 

naddyd 

The usual postpositions 

are : — 




Agent 

Dative-Accusative 
Ablative . 
Genitive 
Locative 


ne, nt. 

Jcu, ku, Jed, ke-taz, katai, kane, to or for. 
su, sS, so, s§, se, si, sati, from, by. 
kd, ike, ki) (as in the Standard). 
mi, mi, in : no, pa, par, on. 


Pronouns. — The following are the first two personal pronouns : — 



Pirst Person. 

j Second Person. 

Sing. Nom. 

mat 

1 tu, tU, tat. 

Gen. 

merd (-re, -rl), mujJi, muj 

j terd {-re,-rl), tujh, tuj. 

Acc. Dat. 

mujJie, muje, miinje, mujh-ku, 
mere-kane, etc. 

tujhe, tuje, tujh-ku, tere-kane, etc. 

Ohl. 

mzzjh, muj, mere 

tujh, tuj, tere. 

Plur. Nom. 

liam, Jiami, hami, hamdrd 

turn, tumi, tume, tumhi, tumhi. 

Gen. 

hamdrd {-re, -rf), hamdrd {-re, -rt). 

tumdrd {-re, -rl), tumard {-re, -rt). 


human. 

tuman, turn. 

Acc, Dat. 

hami, hamnd, ham-ku, haman-ku. 

/V 

tumhe, tumna, tiim-ku, tuman-ku. 


hamd-ku, hamdre-kane, etc. 

tumhd-ku, tumdre-kane, etc. 

Ohl. 

ham, human, hamnd, hami, 

hamdre. 

1 turn, tuman, tumna, tumhd, tumdre. 


The forms which differ from the standard should not be considered corruptions. 
They all occur in various dialects of Western Hindi and were brought down to the 
Deccan before Urdu, was standardised. Sjjecial attention may be drawn to the em- 
ployment of the oblique form of the genitive as a general oblique base. Although this 
is almost totally excluded from standard Urdu, it is common in all the vernacular dialects 
of northern Hindostan. The forms and are oblique forms of and 
tnman, respectively, and point to Piajasthani influence. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns, including the Pronoun of the third person, 

are, — 

This. That, he, she, it, 


Xom. . e, ye, yd, yeh, ine, I 
Acc. Dat. ise, is, is-kic, etc. 

Obi. is, (as an adjective, also) ye 


d, icd, icoh, une, u 
tise, us, us~hu 
tis. 


Plur. 


Nom. 

Acc. Dat. 
Obi. 


in, inu, in^, ind, inh^ 
in-hu, etc. 

inu, inE, ind, mhd, inhe, 
inan 


tin, unu, unu, uno, unhi, tee, d, woh, 
un-ku, etc. 

un, unu, unu, uno, unhd, unite, 
unan 
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The singular is often used for the plural, and vice versa. 

The Agent Singular is often ine or ini, and une or uni. 

The Eeflexive Pronoun is,— 

SiNGULAE AND PlUEAL. 

Nom. dp, ap, ape, dpd, ape, ape, apasd, apan, self or selves. 

Gen. dp-kd {-ke, -ki), apnd {'ue, -nt), dpnd {~ne, -nl), apan, apaa, etc. 
Obi. dp, apne, dpne, apan, apas, apasd. 

The Relative, Correlative, and Interrogative Pronouns are,— 


sing. 

Who. 

That. 

Who? 

Nom. 

jo, jd,jine,jin 

SO 

kd, kd, kdn, kind, kin 

Obi. 

jis 

tis 

kis 

Plur. 




Nom. 

jd, jd, jine, jin 

so 

kd, kd, kdn, kind, kin 

Obi. 

jin 

tin 

kin 


The Hindostani Dative -Accusatives jise, plur. jinhs, and so on are also employed. 
The Neuter Interrogative Pronoun is kyd or kd, what ?, oblique form kdhe, 
kdhl, or kl. 

The Indefinite Pronouns are kdl, obi. form kdl, kisl or kisu ; and kiichh, obi. form 
kuchh. These are used for both persons and things, but kdl is more often applied to the 
former, and kuchh to the latter. There are also jd-kdl, jin-kdl, je-kdl, ov jakdl, whoever, 
and jo-kuchh, je-kuchh, or jakuchh, whatever. 

CONJUGATION- 

The Infinitive usually ends in nd, as in Standard Hindostani. Sometimes we have 
instead an, n, or na. Thus, mdrnd, nidran, or mdrna ; obi. masc. nidrne or mdrne ; tern, 
sing, mdirnl ; plur. nidrniyd or mdrnyd, to strike \ jdn, to go ; den-kd, of giving. 

The Present Participle ends in td, or, sometimes, in at or t, as in mdrtd or nidrat, 
striking; det, giving. The feminine plural ends in tiya or tya. mcu'tiyd or 

mdrtyd. 

The Past Participle ends in d, or sometimes in yd. Thus, mdrd or mdryd, struck. 
The feminine plural ends in ya. Thus, mdryd, they (fern.) struck. The irregular forms 
are as in Standard Hindostani. We have, however, also such forms as kara or karyd, 
done ; mndyd (for mud), dead. This participle is sometimes used with the genitive of the 
subject, as in woh merd mdrd hai. he is killed of me, i.e., I killed him. 

The Conjunctive Participle has many forms, such as rndr-ko or mdre-kb. Other 
forms of the postposition, attached to either mdr or mare, are ke, kar, kar-ke, kar-kd, 
kar-kar, kd. ka. Examples of other verbs are hd-kd or hde-kd, having been ; d-kar or 
de-kar, having come. 

The Verb Substantive is thus conjugated,— 

Present, I am. 

Sing. 

1. hat or he, hai 

2 . Jiai hat or he (Madras), hd (Bombay) 

3. Jidi hat or hd, hai. 

The plural is often used for the singular. 
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The Past Tense is tJid, etc., as in the Standard. Soii^etimes we have athd, etc., 
instead of thd. 

The conjugation of the ActiV0 Vorb closely agrees with that of Standard Hin- 
dostani. The following are the main points of difference. 

In Madras the second person plural is the same as the first and third persons, as in 
turn mdrS, you may strike. In Bombay it ends in d as in the Standard. Thus, him 
mdrd. The present subjunctive (old present) is often employed as a present or even 
as a future. The singular is commonly used instead of the plural. 

The second plural imperative ends in b, b or au, as mdrd, mdrd or mdrau, strike ye. 

The future is, as usual, formed by adding gd (masc. plur. ge; fern. sing. plur. gya) 
to the present subjunctive or old present ; thus, max mdrU-gd, I shall strike. In Madras, 
the 2nd plur. masc. is mcxrege, not mdx'bge. The singular is commonly used for the 
plural, as ham mdregd or mdrSge, we shall strike. 

The conjugation of the past tense of intransitive verbs is as the standard. Thus, 
max chald, I went. In the case of transitive verbs custom differs. In Bombay, the 
standard idiom is followed, as in niai-ne mdrd, I struck ; max-ne yeh bdt sxixxx, I heard 
this affair. In Madras, on the contrary, ?xe is usually omitted, and the verb is treated 
as if it were intransitive agreeing with the subject in gender and number. Thus, 
max mdrd, I (who am a man) struck ; max nxdx'l, I (who am a woman) struck. Some- 
times ne is used, but here it is pleonastic, and the construction is the same as when it 
is not used, the verb still agreeing in gender and number with the subject, and not with 
the object. Thus, b mdri or b-rxe marl, she struck. The same idioms are employed, 
according to locality, for all the past tenses of transitive verbs. In Bombay, the 
passive construction is employed, while in Madras it is not. In Bombay, even, the use 
of ne is by no means regular. It is often employed with intransitive verbs, — e.g., 
us-ixe chald, he went ; and even with the present tense of transitive verbs as in max-ne 
mdrtd'hU, I am striking. 
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Vocabulary 


The dialect of Western Hindi spoken in Western Roliilkliand, in the Upper 
Points of difference from Gangctic Doab, and ill the Panjab district of Ainbala is 

Literary Hmdostani. wliat I Call Vernacular Hindostani, that is to say, it is the 

form of speech on ivhich the Literary Hindostani that took its rise in Delhi is based. 
Its grammar differs from that of the standard dialeet in only a few minor points, and 
most of these are cases of surplusage, in which two or more expressions can be optionally 
employed to connote the same idea. In such cases. Literary Hindostani has usually 
selected one form as the standard, and rejected the other. 

In its vocaliulary, even amongst rusties. Vernacular Hindostani rather affects the 

use of Persian and Arabic words, which it often distorts in 
the boiTOAving. Thus, instead of using ma tor mother, a 
Muzaffarnagar villager says mcddcih, which is a corruption of the Arabic icdlida. Other 
examples of these corruptions are : — 

llahaujat for midiafazat, watching, guarding. 

Kdl for intiqdl, death (confused with the Sanskrit kdla, time, death). 

Tamakkus for tamassuk, a bond. 

Mathal for matlab, intention. 

Vgdhi for giiwdhl, testimony. 

The language of the State of Pi,ampur and of the districts of Moradabadand Bijnaur 

east of the Ganges and in Western Rohilkhand, possesses 
Where spoken. strongest resemblance to Literary Hindostani. This is 

no doubt due to the influence of Islam, which has always been strong in these parts. 
Crossing the Ganges we come into the Upper Doab between the Ganges and the Jainna. 
For our present purposes we may take this as including (going from south to north) the 
districts of Meerut, Muzaffarnagar, Sahara njiur, and the plains portion of Dehra Dun. 
In the hill country of Dehra Dun the language is Jaunsari, which belongs to the Pahari 
group of Indo- Aryan vernaculars. The language of the Upper Doab also agrees with 
Literary Hindostani, but the agreement is not quite so strong, as several optional forms 
are employed, which do not occur in the standard dialect or in that of Wstern 
llohilkhand. Crossing the Jamna from the Upper Doab we enter the Panjab. The 
Districts bordering on the west bank of that river, going from south to north, are Delhi, 
Karnal, and Ambala. The language of Delhi district (as distinct from that of the 
famous city of the same name) and of Karnal is not Hindostani. It is a distinct dialect 
of Western Hindi, strongly influenced by Panjabi and Rajasthani, called ‘ Bangarn ’ or 
‘ Jatu.’ The influence of Rajasthani has disappeared in Ambala, and we may say that 
the language of the eastern ^aart of that district including the adjacent parts of the 
States of Kalsia and Patiala is Vernacular Hindostani, more or less affected by Panjabi. 
In Western Ambala the language is actually Panjabi. In this part of the country the 
boundary between the two languages, Panjabi and Western Hindi as represented by 
Vernacular Hindostani, may be taken to be the river Ghaggar, anciently known as the 
Drishadvati. Within these limits we can estimate that Vernacular Hindostani ia 
employed by the following number of speakers. 
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Table showing the estiynated number of speakers of T^ernacular H.inddstdnl» 


West Rohilkhand — 
Rampur State 
Moradabad 
Bijnaur 


394.000 
909,400 

600.000 


Upper Doab — 

Meerut 

Muzaffarnagar 

Saharanpur ....... 

Debra Dun 

Panjab — 

Ambala, Kalsia, and Patiala (Panjaur Nigiainat) . 


1,017,765 

599,402 

970,000 

90,000 

702,166 


Total . . 5,282,733 

i 

These fio-ures do not include the number of people in these localities who are esti- 
mated to he speakers of Literary Hindostani under the form of Urdu. These last figures 
have been included in those for Literary HindOstani, and have, in each case, been esti- 
mated by taking the whole of the Urban Musalman population, half the rural popula- 
tion, and half the Christian population. The figures so arrived at are as follows 


Table showing the estimated number of speakers of Literary ILindbstdni in the area 
in which the general language is Vernacular Hindostani. 


West Rohilkhand — 





Rampur State . 


. 

. 

156,000 

Moi*adabad . 




269,000 

Bijnaur 

• 

. 

• 

189,000 

Upper Doab — 





Meerut 

. 

. 

. 

368,461 

Muzaffarnagar 

. 

. 

. 

172,000 

Babaranpur * 

. 

. 

. 

• 

Debra Dun . 




• 

Panjab — 





Ambala, etc. - 

. 

. 

- 

• 




Total 

1,154,461 
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In the last three districts the number of speakers of Literary Hindostani is small, 
and has not been estimated separately. 

It will have been seen that Yernacular Hindostani is spoken in the north-western 
Typical characteristics of comer of the area occupied by Y’estern Hindi. To its 

Vernacular Hindostant. p^fijabi or the lialf-Rajasthani of Delhi 

and Karnal. To its north are hill languages belonging to the Pahari group of Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars (which are all closely connected with Rajasthani) , and to its south 
and east the Braj Bhakha dialect of BT estern Hindi. 

We are therefore entitled to assume that Yernacular Hindostani (and consequently 
Literary Hindostani) is that form of Western Hindi which shows the Braj Bhakha 
dialect shading off into Panjabi and Rajasthani, and such indeed is the fact. 

In all the other dialects of Western Hindi, the typical ending of strong tadhhava 
participles, adjectives, and substantives is the letter b or au. Por instance the word for 
‘good ’ is hhalb or bJialau, that for ‘struck ’ is marb or raaryau, and that for horse is ghbrb 
or ghbrau. So the termination of the genitive masculine is kb or kau ; thus, glibre- 
kmi, of a horse. In Panjabi, the corresponding termination is a, not cm or b. So Ave 
find in both Yernacular and Literary Hindostani the Panjabi termination d. Thus, 
bhald, good ; mdrd, struck ; glibrd, a horse ; ghbre-kd, of a horse. The last example would 
be, in Panjabi, ghbre-dd, so that we see that Hindostani, AAdiile preserving kau, the 
suffix of Western Hindi, has given it the Panjabi termination d. It has not taken the 
Panjabi suffix dd, as a whole. 

In its consonantal system Yernacular (Imt not Literary) Hindostani uses the 
cerebral u and I very freely. These do not occur in the other lYestern Hindi dialects, 
but are common in Eastern Panjabi and in Rajasthani. 

The oblique plural of nouns often ends in a, as in Panjabi and Rajasthani. This 
is excluded from ordinary Literary Hindustani, but is common in Dakhini. It does not 
occur in other dialects of Western Hindi. 

The present tense of the Acti^'e A'crb is often formed ]jy conjugating the old present, 
commonly called the present subjunctive, with the present tense of the verl) substantive 
Thus, beside the standard form mdvtd-h^, rve have also mdrU-h^, I am striking. The 
Imperfect is usually formed by conjugating the past tense of the verb substantive rvith an 
oblique A'crbal noun in e. Thus, niad 'mdre-thd, I was striking, literally, I was on strik- 
ing. These two forms are frequently met in Rajasthani. They are also heard in that 
part of the Braj Bhakha area Avhich lies lietween the Upper Doal)^and Rajputana. 

The aboA'e is sufficient to sIioav the place occupied by Yernacular (and Literaiy) 
Hindostani in relation to the surrounding dialects. There are other similar occurrences, 
which, together with those points which are peculiar to Yernacular Hindustani itself. 
Avill be dealt with in detail when we come to the specimens. 
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B^NGARO, JATO, AND HARIAnT. 

We have just seen that in the district of Amhala the Vernacular Hindostani of the 
Upper T)oab merges into Panjabi. South of Ainbala, in the country along the west bank 
of the Jamna, we find a disturbing element in the proximity, not only of the Panjabi to 
the west as in Ambala, but also of Kajasthani, under the form of Mewati, to the south. 
This tract consists of the districts of Karnal, Eohtak, and Delhi. It also includes the 
south-east corner of the State of Patiala, the east of the district of Hissar, and detached 
portions of the States of Nabha and Jind which lie between Pohtak and Hissar. On the 
east it is separated from the Upper Doab by the river Jamna. On the north it has the 
district of Ambala, and on the south the district of Gurgaon. On the west it is bounded 
by the State of Patiala and, further south, the rest of the district of Hissar. That portion 
of the tract which consists of the east of the district of Hissar and of the country imme- 
diately adjoining is known to natives as Hariana. The rest is known either as Bangar or 
Ivhadir. The bulk of the population of the whole tract consists of persons of the Jat tribe. 

As resrards the Bandar and the Khadir, the latter is the land immediatelv on the 
west bank of the river Jamna in the districts of Karnal and Delhi. In Karnal, it is only 
a few miles wide, and is bounded on the west by a ridge which is the commencement of 
the Bangar, or high, dry, land. The Bangar extends right across the district into the 
State of Patiala where the country round Kirwana is also known as Bangar. South of 
jS'irwana, in the Jind Nizamat of the State of Jind the Bangar is continued, and goes on, 
over the whole of the district of Eohtak, into the eastern half of the Dadri K'izamat of 
Jind, and into the northern half of that portion of the State of Kabha which lies to the 
west of Eewari in Gurgaon. To the west of this lies the Hariana tract of Hissar, and 
that name is also apj)lied to the two Nizamats of the Jind State which har'e just been 
mentioned. The district of Delhi falls geographically into two parts, the southern (and 
smaller), and the northern (and larger). The northern part is, like Karnal, divided into 
Khadir and Bangar, the boundary between them being aj)proximately the Grand Trunk 
Eoad. The southern portion consists mainly of hills, inhabited by Gujars, who like others 
of that tribe sj)eak a form of Rajasthani. The Khadir, however, still continues between 
the hills and the Jamna, and is here rather wider. On the west of the hills, round Xajaf- 
garh, there is a low, marshy, tract, known as the Dabar, which is not a part of the Bangar, 
but is a continuation of the Gurgaon country, which is inhabited by Ahirs who sj)eak Ahir- 
wati, the dialect of the west of Gurgaon. Moreover, Ahirwati has extended into Jhajjar, 
the southern Tahsil of Eohtak, although this country is properly a part of the Bandar. 

With the exception of this Jhajjar Tahsil, the language of Hariana, the Bangar. and 
the Khadir, is everywhere the same. It is a form of Western Hindi influenced in its 
vocabulary by Panjabi, and strongly affected in its grammar hr the Ahirwati of Guro-aon 
which itself is a mixed dialect partly Western Hindi and partly Eajasthani, and which 
might almost be classed under either language. In the present survey it is classed as a 
form of the Mewati dialect of Eajasthani. Ahirwati has to its south the pure Mewati 
spoken in Gurgaon and AHvar, and to its west the Bagri and Shekhawati of Bikanir and 
the Shekhawati country. 

The dialect with which we ar(! dealing at jn-eseut has various names according- to 
locality and to the castes of its si)eakers. In Hariana and the ueiglibourhood it is called 
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Hariani, Des-B'ali, or Desarl ; in llohtak and Delhi it is usually called Jatu, or the 
language of the Jats who form the birlk of tlie population; in Delhi, which also has 
many Chamars in its population, it is sometimes called Chamarwa. Elsewhere it is 
called BangarCi, or the language of the Bangar (as well as of the Kliadir). Everywhere, 
hy whatever name it is called, it is the same dialect. The Iw'st general name for it is 
Bangaru. '\Vith the exception of the Khadir, this Hariana-Bangar tract does not drain 
into the Jamna, although so close to that laver. The Bangar forms the watershed be- 
tween the river system flowing into the Bay of Bengal and that flowing into the Indian 
Ocean. All the drainage of Hariana and the Bangar runs to the west, not to the east. 

The following account of the linguistic character of the district of Hissar is based on 
the information given in the local Gazetteer : — ■ 

Hariana is tlie name of an important tract in tlie south-east of the district of Hissar. It stretches from 
the confines of the tract ^^atered by the Ghaggar to the 'Onth-east corner of the district and beyond. On the 
north it stretches across a considerable portion of the Fatah.ibad Tah^Il. but gradually narrows in 'width towards 
the south, being encioached upon by the Bagar sand. It comprises within its liinits the eastern portions of 
TaliMls Fatahabad and Hissar. the whole of Tahsil Hansi, and a small portion of the eastern half of the Bhi- 
wani Tahsil. Hissar is the meetiog ground of three distinct l.aigua^es. Western Hindi, Panjabi, and Rajas- 
thani. Western Hindi appears under the lorm of Hariani; Panjabi, in the Malvl dialect, and in the Rathi or 
Pachhadi, the speech of the Pachhadii Wusalmans of the Ghaggar valley ; and Rajasthani in the form of Bagrl. 
The boundaries of the tract in which a more or less pure Hariani is spoken may be defined as all that portion 
of the distiict south of a line drawn from Fatahabid to Tohaiia and e-ist of a line through Fatahabad, Hissar, 
and Kairu. This includes more than half the area of the four southern Tahsils of the district. Across the 
northern boundary of this tract we come to the Panjabi -speaking Pachhadas of the Ghaggar valley, and to the 
north-west of Fatahabad lies the Sirsa Tahsil in which Western Hindi is practically unknown. Across the 
western boundary of the Hariani-speaking tract we come to what may be regarded as the debateable ground 
between Hariani and Bagri. There is no hard-and-fast line at which Hariani ends and Bagn begins. The 
change takes the form of an evvn broader pronunciation of the vowels than in Hariani and then a gradual 
change in vocabulary and grammar, but within the limits of Tah.^ils Fatahabad, Hissar, and Bhiwani the 
change is so slight that it is doubtful whether it can be said that true Bagri is spoken anywhere in these 
Tahdls. A considerable part of the debateable tract is held by Bagri immigrants, and the efEect of the 
immigration has been to introduce a decidedly Hariaui element into their Bagri rather than the reverse. 
True Bagri as distinguished from Hariani is spoken in the sourh-west of Sirsa Tah;«il. 

On crossing the northern boundary of the tiact defined above first meet with Panjabi among the 
Pachhadas of the Ghaggar valley. The same language is found all the way down the length of the valley into 
the Sirsa Tahsil, and nearly to the point where it crosses the Biknnir border. In the portion of the Sirsa 
Tah;ll south of the Ghaggar valley, Bagri is the ordinary speech which changes to Panjabi on the north of the 
Ghaggar. Thus the Panjabi-speaking tract embraces the valley of the Ghaggar and the portion of the district 
north of it. The Panjabi of the district may be divided into two dialects ; Halvi Panjabi, the natural tongue 
of the Sikh Jat, and the speech of the Musalman Pachhada of the west, known as Pachhadi or Rathi. Rath 
(ruGiless) is only another name for Pachhada and Pachhadi and Rathi are identical. Pachhadi is distinguished 
from Maivi by the greater prevalence of na>:al sounds and by a slight admixture of Hindostfini and Bagri words. 
Malvi is spoken by the Sikh JaG Sirsa Tah-il north of the Ghaggar, in Budhlada, and by the colonies 

of Patiala Sikli Jats found here and there along the Ghaggar in the Fatahabad Tahsil. Pachhtidi is, however, 
the common form of sfieech on tlie Ghaggar along the whole of its course in thi> district, and is found in 
villages at considerable distances to the south of that stream. 

To return to Hariani. Hariana is also locally known as the Des, the country, pGr exrtUenc^^ and hence 
Hariani is al?o often called De-ari or Des-wali. The north-eastern portion of the Dadri Xizamat of tlie Jind 
State and the adjoining portions of the State of Dujana are also parts of Hariana, and the BrUgaru spoken here 
is also called Hariaui. In the rest of Dadri and in the adjoining state of Loharu the language is Bagri. ^ In 


^ It is hardly necessary to point out tliat the word Ijan^jur has no (‘onnexion witli Bdgar, Bdnrjar means ' liigh 
ground.' It connotes a hard harron soil watered neither from well nor trom river, hut {where there are ao eanah) depending 
on th(‘ rainfall. There are two popular explanation" of the name Bdgjr. One U, that it refers to the hagar or coarse grass, 
used for making ropes, whieh ^tows in that tract. Another is, that it means the country of goats, from the Panjabi bukar 
or lakJcar, a goat. 
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the Jind Nizamat of Jind, although this is certainly true Bangar country, the local form of speech is also 
hnown as Hariani. Natives profess to distinguish between Hariani and Bangaru, and say that the former, and 
not Bangaru, is heard in the Jat and Ror villages of Karnal, but, except that the Hariana vocabulary now and 
then borrows a word or two from Bagri, the specimens show no difference between the two forms of speech.^ 

In giving the following estimated numbers of speakers of Bangaru under its various 
names, it is necessary to explain that those given for Dellii are not the same as those 
originally published in the Bough List of Languages of that district. That list Avrongly 
reported the Ahirwati of the Labar under the name of IMewati, and also gave separate 
figures for Jatu and Chamarwa, which are one and the same form of speech. The Delhi 
figures for Jatu now given are therefore the sum of the original figures for Jatu and 
Chamarwa. 

BlngarU, returned as Bangar fi. 


Karnal 

Patiala (Nirwana) 

South Nabha 

• 

. 791,000 

80,000 
4,535 

Beturaed as Jatu, 



Robtak (excluding Jhajjar) ...... 

Delhi (including Chamarwa) ...... 

• 

. 495,972 

. 236,324 

liettirned as Hariani or Besicdll, 



Hissar ......... 

Dujana 

Jind (Jind and north-east Dadri) ..... 

• 

. 315,864 

. 36,450 

• 205,639 


Total 

. 2,165,784 


Bangaru, being a mixed dialect, is not described in detail here. Its peculiarities 
will be discussed when we come to deal with the specimens. 


^ In Appendix II of the Sirsa Settlement Repoit, ilr. J. Wilson states that the genitive postposition of ‘ Deswali * is no 
^masc. obL fern. gt). This really belongs to Bagri. I have not found this in any of the specimens received from 
Mariana, and under any circumstances, Sirsa is well outside the true Hariana country. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OR ANTARBEDI. 

The dialect is called Braj Bliakha (also spelt Braj Bhasha), i.e., the language ot the 

Braj Maudal. It is also called Autarbedi, the language of 

Name of dialect. . i * v i i o. i ' 

the Antarbed (^oansknt Antarcedl, literally the country 
Tvithin the sacrificial gTOuncl, i.e., the holy land, par excellence, of India) or the Boab 
between the Ganges and the Janina. Neither name completely describes the language, 
for it is spoken far beyond the Braj Mandal and the Doab, although it does not by any 
means cover the whole of the latter tract. The Braj Mandal almost exactly coincides 
with the modern district of IMuttra, if we exclude the eastern corner comprising Sadabad 
and a portion of Mahaban, which were added to the district in the year 1832. Tlie 
Braj Mandal (Sanskrit Vraja-mandala), or Begion of the Cowpens, is the country round 
Gokula and Vrindavana, the abode of Krishna’s foster-father Nanda, and the scene of 
that demi-god’s juvenile adventures. 

Instead of ‘ Braj Bhakha,’ tlie name of the country ‘ Braj ’ is often loosely applied 
to mean the language. The name Antarbedi is frequently applied to the dialects spoken 
in the central Boab, i.e., in the districts of Agra, Etah, llainpuri, Farukhabad, and 
Etawah. The language of Earukhabad and Etawah is Kanauji, and that of the others 
Braj Bhakha. 

Taking Muttra as the centre, Braj Bhakha is spoken to the south in the district of 

Agra, in the greater part of the State of Bharatpur, in the 

w/hGr6 spoken# ^ 

States of Bholpur and Karauli, in the western part of 
Gwalior, and in the east of Jaipur. To the north it is spoken in the eastern part of 
Gurgaon. To the north-east, in the Boab, in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Etah, and Mainpuri, 
and, across the Ganges, in Budaon, Bareilly, and the Tarai parganas of Naini Tal. It 
thus I occupies an irregularly shaped tract running from south-west to north-east, and 
measuring on an average 90 miles wide by 300 miles in length. It covers, roughly 
speaking, an area of 27.000 square miles. It is spoken at home by, in round numbers, 
7,850,000 people. 

Over this area Braj Bhakha exhibits a few variations. The standard form of tlie 
. . dialect is best illustrated by the language of Muttra, 

Varieties. o o ? 

Aligarh, and West Agra. To the north of Aligarh lies the 
district of Bulandshahr, where the language is much mixed Avith Vernacular Hindostani. 
So far as the Braj Bhakha portion of its grammar is concerned, the only important 
difference is the change of the ty2)ical Braj termination an to a. Thus, clialyb, not 
chuhjaii, gone. In the east of Agra, Bholpur, the plains portion of Karauli, and the 
neighl)ouring portion of GAvalior, the language is very nearly the standard, the only 
important difference being the omission of the letter y from the past participles of verbs, 
thus, clialau, not chalyau. In the Boab we find a similar omission of y in the districts 
of Etah and Mainpuri, the most eastern of the Braj Bhakha area, and here Ave haA e in 
addition the Bulandshalir cliange of au to d, as in clialb, not chalyau. The same peculi- 
arities are obseiwable across the Ganges in the districts of Budaun and Bareilly. In eacli 
case Ave see Braj Bhakha fading oft' into Kanauji, in Avhich chalu is the regular form. 
Again, in the north- Avest of GAvalior, we also obserA-e the change of au to d and the omis- 
sion of y, the language in this case fading off into the Bhadauri form of Bundeli. 
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In Bliaratpur and in the Dang dialects to its south, which lie to the west of 
Kaianli, the y is preserved, and mi is sometimes changed to b and sometimes not. Here 
we have the language fading off into the Jaipuri dialect of Hajasthani in which the y 
exists, hut the termination is always b, not au. Similarly in Gurgaon, the dialect is 
fading off into Men ati, and here again the au has become d, but the y is preserved. 
Finally in the larai Parganas of Naini Tal, Ave find a mongrel dialect, locally knoAvn as 
BhuTcsd, from one of the tribes which employ it. I have classed it as Braj Bhakha, hut 
it might with equal propriety he put under Kanauji or Hindostani. 

Natives do not recognise all these distinctions. They, howcA-er, admit the following- 
varieties. The Braj Bhakha of the east, Avliere it is shading off into Kanauji, they often 
call Antarbedi. The ciialect of the north-east corner of Gwalior, opposite the State of 
Dholpur, the country of the SikarAvar Kajputs, they call Sikarwari. The dialect of the 
plains portion of Karauli and of the portion of Gwalior opjAOsite that State across the 
Chamhal, they call Jadohati, from the Jados who are settled there. The broken countrv 
in the south of Bliaratpur, in Karauli, and in the east of Jaipur is called the Daiig and 
the dialect spoken by the Gujar inhabitants of these hills is called Dahgi, Avitli further 
subdivisions in Jaipur into Dahgi proper, Dugainvara, Kalimal, and Dahgbhahg. As 
already stated, the mixed dialect of the Naini Tal Tarai is called Bhuksa. 

Taking the use of yav, au, yb, or b in the past participles as our criterion, we are 
able to classify the A'arious forms of Braj Bhakha as follows : — 

I. — Standard Braj {chilyan). 

Muttra. 

Aligarh. 

West Agra. 

TI.— Standard Braj {chalyb). 

Bulandshahr. 

III. — Standard Braj {chalau). 

East Agra. 

Dholpur. 

Jadohati (Karauli plains and GAAalior). 

IV. — Braj merging into Kanauji {chalb). 

Etah. 

Mainpuri. 

Budaun. 

Bareilly 

V. — Braj merging into Bhadauri {chalb). 

SikarAvari i, north-Aiest of Gwalior). 

— Braj merging into Eajasthani (Jaipuri) {chalyau or chalyb). 

Bliaratpur. 

Daiig Dialects. 

VII. — Braj merging into Eajasthani (Mev'ati) {chalyb). 

Gurgaon. 

VIII. — Mixed dialect of Naini Tal Tarai. 
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In the district of Aligarh, and in the east of the district of Agra, we come across a 
Other varFations from the ^'^ry peculiar form of the pronoun of the third person, viz.: 
Standard. g^^^ that. So far as the specimens show, 

this form only occurs in this tract, but in the Dang dialects avc find a form htoa, which 
suggests its origin. In the districts in the east of the Braj Bhaklu'i tract u^e notice a 
tendency to run consonants into each other, especially when the first of them is the 
letter r. This is also a marked feature of the neighbouring Bhadauri form of Buudeli. 
Examples are for kharchu, expenditure (Maiupuri); matt fox marat, dying 

(Sikaru’ari); tlidkussd for thdkur-sdhih (Etah) ; and (even so far north-west as Aligarh) 
naukanni for naukarani, servants. 

In the districts of Budaun and Bulandshahr, the Braj Bhakha is much mixed with 
the neighbouring vernacular Hindostani, just as in the former district it is also mixed 
with Kanauji. One more small point may be noticed. Over a great jiortion of the Braj 
Bhakha tract there is an' instrumental case ending in uti, as in hh ukhau, by hunger. In 
Agra and Dholpur we have instead a form in ani, thus, bhukJiani. This is an interest- 
ing survival of the time when the suffix ve was once used for the instrumental as Avell as 
for the agent case. 

In the broken country in the south of Bharatpur, in Karauli, and in the east of 

Jaipur, the Braj Bhakha employed by the Gujar inhabitants 
presents many notable peculiarities. These are described in 
the section relating to those dialects. Safiice it to say here that they form a connecting 
link between Braj Bhakha and the Jaipmfi dialect of KajasthauL Like many rude forms 
of speech they are of importance for the comparative philology of the modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars. 

It will be seen from the above that there exist several cross-divisions in the classifi- 
cation of the various forms of Braj Bhakha. It is hence by no means easy to arrange 
the districts in which it is spoken in an order which is convenient for the examination of 
the specimens. That given in the following paragraph is the one which I have adopted : — 

The number of speakers of Braj Bhakha at home is re- 

Number of speakers. j i p ti 

jDorted to be as loUows : — 

Standard — 


The £?ahg dialects. 


Muttra ... ... 

Aligarh . ... 

Agra . ... 

Dholpur . . .... 

Judobatl— 

Karauli ...... 

Gwalior ...... 

b0,0(i0 

eo,ooo 

992,200 

547.000 

202,38:) 

140 000 

Sikarwari (Gwalior) .... 

Etali , ..... 

Mainpuri ...... 

Bareilly ....... 


127.000 

401.000 

582.000 
^57,213 

Braj Bhakha mixed with Vernacular Hindostani — 
Balaudshahr ...... 

Budaun 

Naini Tal Tarai ..... 

• 

941,000 

826,500 

199,521 


Carried over 


4,470,409 


1 907, OiM 
6.437,490 
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Braj Bkakha merging into Rajasthani — 
Gurgaon . . . . , 

Bharatpur .... 
Pang Dialects .... 


Brought forward • . 6,437,4^0 

149,700 

502,303 

, . 774,781 

1.426,784 


Grand Total . . 7,864,274 


Characteristic of Braj Bhakha. 


No information is available as to the number of speakers Tvho employ Braj Bliakba 
outside its own area. 

Braj Bbakba is more typically Western Hindi than is literary Hindostani, and is 

also more archaic. The latter dialect, based on the form of 
speech employed in the north-west corner of the Western 
Hindi area, is strongly influenced by Panjabi. It follows the latter language, more 
especially, in the preference for the termination d for strong masculine tadbhava nouns, 
adjectives, and participles, and in employing only one form of the future tense, that 
made by suffixing gd. In Braj Bhakha au is generally preferred to d, and, though gaii 
is also employed to express the future, a form of which the characteristic letter is h is 
more commonly met with. The future made with gd or gau extends over all the north 
of India from the Panjab to Bihar. In the west it is the only form, but its use becomes 
more and more rare as we go eastwards, so that in Bihar it is only met in sporadic 
instances. 

The archaic nature of Braj Bhakha is well illustrated by the occasional retention of 
a neuter gender. In most of the dialects of northern India this gender has nearlv 
altogether disappeared, — nouns, which in former days were neuter, having as a rule 
become masculine. In Braj Bhakha, however, it is occasionally preserved. For 
instance, the infinitive was originally a neuter, hence, in Braj Bhakha n e have not onlv 
the usual masculine form, e.g., mdr^nau (Hindostani, maraud), to strike, but also, and 
more usually, the neuter form mdr‘‘nau. In the rural dialects this retention of the neuter 
is more widely spread than in the Braj Bhakha of literature ; for instance, we ha^ e tlie 
neuter word sonau or sbnd, gold ; and even a neuter adjective in phrases like aif nau (or 
ap'nd) dJian, his own wealth. 

I have said above that Braj Bhakha generally prefers the termination an to the d 
of Hindostani. Towards the east of the area in which the dialect is spoken, there is a 
tendency to pronounce this an as d, after the Kanauji fashion. I shall, henceforth, treat 
these terminations au and 6 as convertible terms. The standard Braj of Muttra, the 
Doab, and Bohilkhand, docs not use this au termination for nouns substantives. In the 
case of these it takes the termination d, fot mi. Thus, glibrd, not ghbrau, a horse. 
The oblique form singular and the nominative plural of these nouns ends in e. also as in 
Hindostani. As we go south of Muttra, however, we find these nouns ending in an or b 
and, moreover, the oblique form singular and the nominative plural ends in d, not e — aii 
idiom which is boriwed from Rajasthani. Adjectives (including genitives and parti- 
ciples), on the other hand, universally end in au or d. Thus, standard Braj, ghbre-kau 
southern Braj, ghbrd-hau, of^a horse ; hhalau, good ; chalyau, gone. Besides aii, corre- 
sponding to the Hindostani §, nouns have an oblique plural in ni or n, as in ghbran-kau 
or glibrani-kau, of horses. ’ 
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The pronouns show many divergencies from standard Hindostani. These will be 
described later, on, when dealing with the grammar. Here it will suffice to draw atten- 
tion to the frequent use of the word hem, meaning ‘ I.’ 

As regards verbs, the present tense of the auxiliary does not differ materially from 
Hinddstani, but this is not the case with the past tense which is hav. or hutau, not thd, 
(I) was. 

In the active verb, the present participle ends in tii or t (e.g., miircdu, or marat, 
striking), not in td, as in the Hindostani mdr''td. The past particij)le of standard Braj 
is very characteristic. It ends in ya>i, as in mdryaii, struck. As we go eastwards, there 
is a tendency to drop the y, so that we have forms like chalau, chald. On the other 
hand, to the south, the y is inserted in adjectives which are not participles, so that we 
have woi'ds like dchhyau, good ; tihdryau, your. The y, which properly Ijelongs only to 
the past participle, is a survival of an old Sanskrit i. The stages may be represented as 
follows: — Sanskrit, mdritakah : Prakrit, mdriclad, mdriab, mdrieni ; Braj, mdryau. 

The tense which in Hinddstani is often called the aorist and is usually employed as a 
present subjunctive, is in reality an old jn’esent indicative, the meaning of Avhich lias 
been sjiecialised. In Braj Bhakha it is quite common to find it used in its original 
meaning of a present indicative. When it is desired to define the meaning of this tense, 
so as to make it a present definite, this is done by adding to it the present tense of the 
verb substantive. Thus, hau mdrau-hau, I am striking; tii indrai-hai, thou art striking. 
Another form of the jiresent definite is made with the present participle, as in 
ordinary Hinddstani. Similarly the imperfect tense is made with the present participle, 
but in some parts of the Braj Bhakha area we find another set of forms of the 
imperfect made by adding the past tense of the verb substantive to what is usually 
identified^ as the third person singular of the simple presen': for all pei'sons and numbers. 
Thus, mdrai-hau, I, thou, or he was striking ; rudraldie, we, you, they were striking. 

The future tense of Braj Bhakha may be formed by adding gau to the simple 
present, thus, nidrau-gau, thus following Hindostfuii. The more usual method is, 
however, to add ih or aih to the root, and then to suffix the same terminations as those of 
the simple present. Thus, mdrihau, I shall strike. This tense is derived directly from the 
ancient Sanskrit. The steps are Sanskrit, mdrlshydmi ; VmVvii, mdrissdmi, mdrihdml, 
mdrihau ; Braj Bhakha, mdrihau. It is thus seen that the Braj Bhakha future is 
identical with the latest form of the Prakrit future. 

Braj Bhakha has a long and illustrious roll of authors. The earliest work with 

which I am acquainted is the Prithiraj Rasau of Chand 
Bardai. Chand states himself that he was horn at Lahore, 
and he was the most famouSfOf the Rajput bards, h'evertheless he wrote neither in 
Panjabi nor in Rajasthani, but in an old form of Braj Bhakha. He was the court poet 
of Prithiraj Ohauhan of Helhi, the last of the great Hindu monarchs, who was conquered 
and slain by the Muhammadan invaders under Shahabu’d-din in the year 1192 A.D. 
In the Prithiraj Rasau, Chand celebrates his master's cxpiloits. These took place mainly 
in the middle Doab and the north of Rajputana and Bundelkhand, so that the employment 

' I 6ar ‘ usually identifial.’ but the identification i? not, in my opinion, correct. I look upon ni'zra/ as an old locative 
of a verbal noun, ‘ on striking.’ Tims, means ‘ I, thou, or he was on striking’ (cf. English a-stiiking'i. An 

exactly similar idiom is found in the Magalu dialect of Bihari. 

VOL. IX, PART I. 
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of Braj Bhakha is not surprising. The language is so old that parts of it are 
actually pure Prakrit. Unfortunately the value of the work either as a historical 
document or for linguistic study is discounted by the fact that grave doubts exist as to 
its genuineness. It is, in any case, certain that it contains copious interpolations. The 
poem has not yet been critically edited in its entirety, but the Nagari Pracharini Sabha 
of Benares has undertaken the task, and a good edition is noAV (1812) becoming available 
to students. 


During the fifteenth century there was current in northern India a system of 

Vishnu-worship, founded by a learned Brahman, whose date 

The Krishna-cult of Braj. . , . t ^ . rr-, . ^ 

IS uncertain, named \ ishnu-swami. ihe incarnation ot the 
deity wliich was princqially adored was that of Krishna, conjointly Avith that of 
his sjiouse Badha. Tishnu-SAi'ami jireached to Brahmans only, and his teaching Avas not 
promulgated as a popular religion, — his followers were a select feiv. At the end of the 
fifteenth century, a Tailihga Brahman named Vallabhacharya changed all this, by 
popularising the cult of Badha-Krishna, and introducing it to the mass of the peoiile. 
The faith centred round Mathura, — in other Avords, the Braj Mandal,— the scene of the 
sports of the youthful Krishna, and of his amours AA'ith Badha and the other herdmaidens 
of Gokula. Here Yallahhacharya finally settled. He left eight famous pupils, aaBo are 
collectiA'ely known as the Ashta Chhap. The most conspicuous of them were Vitthalnath 
and Sar-das. These eight old master* singers settled in the country hallowed by their 
traditions, and became founders of the illustrious colony of Gdkulastha GosaTs, filling all 
the Doab with the music of their songs. They employed the Braj Bhakha dialect as 
the medium of their A'erse, and since their time, just as AAvadhi has become the language, 
first of the Gestes of Bama, and, secondly, of all north Indian Epic poetry, so Braj 
Bhakha has ever since remained the one suitable vehicle for the 2 n’aise of Krishna and 
his dmne mistress. The ,-tshta Chhap had many pujnls and many imitators, seA'eral 
of whom have displayed signal command over language, and have succeeded admirably 
in composing the padas Arhich are characteristic of their style, — short mvstic loA'e 
songs, in which the love of Krishna for Badha is compared to the loA'e of the Suiireme 
Deity for the human soul. The graceful diction, and at the same time the passionate 
yearning of some of these hymns have not often been surpassed. 


The greatest of all this group was undoubtedly Sur-das (flourished 1550). He was 
a son of a court singer to the Emperor Akbar, and was blind, — the youngest of scA-eri 
brothers, of whom six had been killed in battle fighting for the independence of Hindo- 
stan. He Avas a A-oluminous Avriter, and his fame chiefly rests upon his Avell-knoAvn Sur- 
sagar, a collection of stanzas extending to something like -fiO, 000 lines. He justlv holds 
a high iilace in the ranks of Indian literature. He excelled in all styles. He co\ild if 
occasion required, be more obscure than the Sjahinx, and in the next verse be as clear as 
a ray of light. Other Avriters may have equalled him in some particular quality, but (in 
his special line) he combined the best qualities of all. To European taste there is too much 
sameness in his narrative style, —a sweet evenness, it is true,— to allow him to claim all 
that Indian devotees would render to him. The blind bard of Mathima was a great poet 
but nowhere does he reach to that higli nobility of thouglit which illumines all that his 
great rival, Tulsi-das of Audh, has written. 
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To give a list of Sur-das’s successors and imitators rrould be unprofitable, and to 
describe their work at any length would occupy too much space. I content myself with 
referring to Nabha-das (fl. 1600), originally a Dorn by caste, the author of the Bhakt- 
mdl, a collection of legends about the great Yaishnava reformers, from which some 
historical matter may be extracted. Other famous writers in ih-aj Bhakha are Deva Datt 
(early 17th century) of Mainpuri, who has a great reputation amongst Indian scholars 
and Bihari Bal (fi. 1660), the author of the incomparable Sat-sal, or seven hundred 
couplets in what is some of the daintiest and most ina’enions vei*se that was ever written. 
The Sat-sal has aptly been described as the despair of translators and the mine of 
commentators. The ease with which its author inevitably uses the riaiht word in the 
right place makes translation almost impossible, and the compressed nature of his style, — 
each couplet being in itself a completely finished miniature,— gives rise to difficulties 
that afford an irresistible temptation to scholars who are learned men without being 
poets, and wno love to hide what is obscure in the still deeper darkness of paraphrase and 
commentary. 

AUTHORITIE.S. 

The first recognition of Braj Bhakha as a distinct dialect with which I am 
acc[uainted is Lallu Lai s grammar mentioned below, which was published in 1811. 
The early Jesuit Missionaries do not seem to have been acc[uainted with it, nor is it 
mentioned in old collections of language-specimens such as the Sprachmeister. In the 
following list I mention only those grammars and other aids to the student which deal 
directly with the dialect. Pull information regarding other works in Braj Bhakha 
Avill be found in the general bibliography of M'estern Hindi. 

The only translation of the Scriptures into Braj Bliahha with which I am 
acquainted is the ‘ Bruj version of the New Testament by the Seramjtore IMissionaries 
(Carey and Chamberlain, 1818 — 1833). 


GRAMMARS, DICTIOiS'ARlES, AND READIXG-BOOK.S. 

LallR 'LiXL,— Genet al pt mciples op Inflection and Conjugal jj,i in the IjcuJ SJiak.Ua, or the Language spoken 
in the country of Bruj, zn tlte District oj Goaliyur, in the Dominiors of the lla'ia of Bhurtpootr, as 
also in the extensive countries of Bueswara, Bhudawur. rn‘or Bed, and Boondelkhund. Composed 
by Shree Lulloo Lai Kub, Bflakfla. Moonshee in the College of Fort William. Calcntta, 1811. 

Gaecin DE Tasst,— relative au Braj Bhakha, traduite de VHindoustani. Journal Asiatiane si 
(1827), p. 298. ’ 

Gakcin BE T ASSY y—^Ruiliv/isuts ds la Icin^uG Uliidoxii, Po.ri.'^, 1S47. 

Gaecin de Tassi-,— Himhii Muntakhabaf. GhrestomatiiG Ul .He et Ui.uluie V usage des Hlvvesds 

I’Blcole speciale des Langues Orientales Vivantes prh la BlhUo^hiigue SaiiouMe. "ParG. 1849. 
xo^Txssx,— Tableau de Kaliyug on de VAge du Fer, par Wisolu.uDds, tra hiv de VEinloui 
Journal AslatUiue, iv. xix (1S52), p. 551. 

Price, W., Selections. Hindee and Hindoosfanee, to ichich are preflre I the rudiments of Bin lee and Brut 
Bhakha Grammar. Calcutta, 1827 ; 2iicl Edition, ISoO. ' 

Ballaxttne, J. E., Hindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar. London, 1839 ; 2nd Edition, ih.. lSd8. 

Ballantt.ne, J. B.,— Grammar of the Hindustani Language, wiG. bri-.f Hot ices of the Braj and Dakha.u 
dicilecfs^ London, 1842. 

Bate, J. D.,— A Dictvouang of the Hindee Language. Benare.s. 187.5. Contains many Braj Bhaku.i forms. 

Kellogg, Rev. S.^ H., D.D., LL.D.,— A Grammar of the Hiodr Language, in which are treated the 

High Hindi, Brai, etc., loith copious philoiogieal Fates. Lt edition. 1876 ; 2ud 

edition, London. 1803. 

• Aryx,'— H indi Grammar i,, Hindi and English, in ivhich is treated the Braj Dialect with illusfrai ions 
from, the Eajnlti. by Arya, Benares. Xc date. 
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A skeleton grammar of the Braj Bhakha dialect is given below. In writing it, I 

have presumed that the reader is acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of standard Hindostani. The following additional 
information will be found of use. Tor the sake of completeness inuch is a repetition of 
matter in the preceding pages. 

In many parts of the Braj Bhakha area, especially to the east and south-east, near 
the Bhadauri country, the letter r when it precedes a consonant is often elided, and the 
following consonant is then doubled. Examples are maddii for mard, a man ; majjdu, 
for mar-jdu, die (imperative) ; mattu, for marat-hu, I am dying ; nauhannu-s^, for 
nauk’^ranu-sE, to the servants (after a verb of saying). In Aligarh we meet a similar 
elision oij in hhed dayau, for bhej dayau, he sent. 

The sound of the letter w is very indefinite. It is often pronounced as h. Thus, 
the word for ‘ he ’ is as often bo as lob. The true sound is really something between the 
two letters. The letter w often becomes m, especially after a long vowel. Examples are 
maha (or for there ; cliardmatn-ai, is grazing; dmatii-ai, is coming ; mandman, 

to celebrate ; jdme, they may go ; rbmati, she (was) weeping ; bdman, fifty-two. 

Aspirates are very loosely dealt with. They are quite frequently dropped in the 
verb substantive. Thus, in Aligarh, we have, U, I am ; e, thou art, he is ; d, we are, 
they are ; you are ; b, he was. So, we have lidt for hdth, a hand. II is moved in its 
position in bha, for xcahd, there; bliaut, for baliut, much ; and hula pi, for qujl, a bolt. 

In Aligarh, we have ky changed to ch in chb, for kyb, why. 

Except in the Braj Mandal and the adjacent country, the diphthong au, which is 
so characteristic of Braj Bhakha, is very commonly changed to b. In fact, over the 
whole area these two letters may be looked upon as mutually convertible. Thus, 
cJialyau or clialyb, he went. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that in Braj Bhakha, strong mascu- 
line adjectives (including genitives and participles) of a-bases, end in au, as in bhalau, 
good ; ghar-kau, of the house ; chaJyau, gone. In the Braj of the Braj Mandal, and of 
the country to its north and east, this is not the case with substantives. These end in d, 
as in Hindostani. Substantives end in au or b only in the south country bordering on 
Bajputana. In the same part of the country-, these substantives form their oblique singulars 
in d, and their oblique plurals in a, and we meet sporadic instances of this further 
north. Thus, even in Muttra, we find f/mre after a few day-s, in which 

diiia is used instead of the regular Braj Bhakha form dinan. Tiiese oblique forms in d 
and a are no doubt due to the influence of Bajasthanl. Generally- these nouns have 
their singular oblique form and their nominative plural in ai or e, and their oblique 
plurals in an or ani. Thus, ghbrd, a horse ; glibrai-kau or glibre-kau, of a horse ; ghbrai 
or ghbre, 'h.0Y?,QS-, ghbran-kau ov ghbrani-kau, olh.oviQ'i:. There is one important group 
of excejitions. Xouns of relationship, even when their nominatives end in d, have the 
Bajasthanl oblique forms everywhere. Thus in Muttra we have db chhbrd (not 
chhbre), two sons ; again, Ibbdre betd-ne, by the younger son. 

The letter e added to a noun gives the force of the indefinite article (compare the 
Persian idiom). Dam, j ane-kau , of a certain man ; mmk^re (Muttra), a servant. 
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There is the usual locative in e, which is found all over northern India, as in ghare, 
in a house. There is also an instrumental in d or d, as in bMhhd or bhukhd, (I die) of 
hunger. 

The postposition of the case of the agent is usually ne or nai. Occasionally we meet 
the form as in tiim-nu mahTnidnl Icarl-e (Aligarh\ you have given a feast. This 

postposition is the origin of another instrumental case in n, ni, or nu, according to local- 
ity. Thus, bhiikhan, bhukJiani, or bhv.khauu, by hunger. This instrumental in an has 
become confused with the oblique plural in an, which has an altogether different deriva- 
tion, and hence an i or a u is olten suffixed to tliis oblique plural form Avhich has no 
business to be there. Thus, besides ghoran, Ave have gJidrani, and besides gliaran, Ave 
have gharanu. Similarly we meet majuranu-kau, ol' servants; kameremi-k^, to workers, 
and manv other such forms. 

V 

XoAV and then Are meet with instances of other old case forms, such are rdjai 
(Aligarh), the accusative- datiA'e of rdjd, a king. So Ave have the termination ti added 
to the nominative of weak «-bases, as in gharu for gkar, a house. Indeed, this 
termination is often used in the oblique cases as Avell, where, hoAvever, its derivation is 
different. 

There are several instances of the survival of the neuter gender. These harx* been 
dealt with ante on p. 72, and need not be again discussed. 

Adjectives which end in an often follow, in the south, the example of the past 
participle, and insert a y. Thus, dclibyau, good ; meryau, my ; Ubdryaxi,, your. 

The accusative-dative of the personal pronouns often takes the forms mbe, toe, and 
licde, in different varieties of spelling. The final e of these forms is A'ery loosely attached 
to the base, so that, Avhen emphatic particles are added they are inserted betAveen the 
two. Thus, nw-ii-e, me also. In Aligarh and East Agra there is a peculiar form of 
the personal pronoun of the third j)erson, viz., gu or gioa, he, that ; oblique singular gicd. 
Nominath'e plural gice -, oblique plural guni. Connected with it is gwd or ngted, there. 
Another demonstrative pronoun Avhich we meet is nearly the same in form as the relative 
pronoun. In Aligarh and the east it takes the form j i, and means ‘ this.’ To the south 
it takes the form Jd, and means ‘that.’ Similarly Ave hat'e AA’ords like jJid meaning 
‘here’ or ‘there,’ according to locality, and the equivalent of then, besides 
meaning ‘ when. ’ 

I have already mentioned the Avay in Athich, in some localities, the initial h of the 
auxiliary A'erb is dropped. Here I may also draAV attention to the following forms 
found in the Doab. A7-'^=I am not. Hai is used for Incai, haA'ing been, and liatu-e, a 
nearly pure Kauauji form, for ‘ he is.’ In the definite present, Avhen the li of tlie 
verb substantive is elided, the latter is sometimes combined with the present jAarticijde, 
as in marH^, for marat-h^, I am dying. This may be further contracted in the east to 
matt^. 

The tense Avhich in ordinary Hindostani is commonly used in the sense of a present 
conjunctiA'e is, in Braj Bhakha, quite commonly employed in its original meaning as a 
simple present. Thus, mdrau,\ strike, as well as ‘I may strike.’ B hen the verb 
substantive is appended to this tense, Ave get another form of the definite present, as in 
mdrau-hau, I am striking. 
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Another method of making a definite present and an imperfect is to take a verbal 
noun in ai or e, and to append to it the appropriate auxiliary. Thus, mdrai-hau or 
mdre-hau, I am striking : mdrai-hou, or mdre-hau, I was striking. The mdrai remains 
unchanged through all numbers and persons. 

Attention has been drawn, on p^n 69 and fp., to the fact that the y of the j^ast parti- 
ciple is commonly dropjied in the east, as we approach Kanauji. 

As regards idiom we have to note that the agent case is often used with the jiast 
tenses of intransitive verbs. Thus (Muttra), lolfre betd-ne chalyau^ the younger son 
went away. This is, of course, quite contrary to the use of standard Hindostani, but is 
justified by the practice of Sanskrit. The verb is to be considered as impersonal, and 
the above sentence is literally, ‘ it was gone l)y the younger son. ’ In Sanskrit it woidd 
be laghund putrena chalitam. 

Isote also how the past tense of verbs of saying and the like is put in the feminine, 
to agree with bat understood. Thus, kahi, he said, literally ‘ the word was said 

by him.’ 
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BHAJ TO AT^TTA SKELETON GRAMMAR. 

I.— DECLENSION. 



Masculine. | 

i 

Feminine. 


• 

Strong. 

! 

! 

Weak. j 

Strong. 

Weak. 

Sing. 

Nom, 

ghord, a borse 

ghxir, gharu, a house 

ndrt, a woman 

hdt, a word 

Obi. 

ghord, gh^re. ghorai 

ghar, gharu 

ndrl 

1 

hdt 

Plur. 





Nom. 

ghord, ghore, ghorai, ghori, 
ghorai 

ghar, gharu 

ndrl, ndripd 

hdt at 

1 

Obi. 

ghorau, ghord, ghorani, ghoran 

!' gharau, gharani, gkaran, 
j gharanu. 

n dri yau, r art yani, n driya n , 
j ndrin 

1 hdtau, hdtani, hdtan 

1 

1 


1 


Postpositions — 


Agent, nl, nat 

Acc.-Dat., hui Ic^j kau^ katt ke 
AbL-Instr., sd, suj ti, te 


Adjectives are as in ordinary Western tlindi, except that strong mas- 
culine foiins end in ati, instead of a, with an oblique form in at or s, 
and that the plui’al masculine ends in e, e. ai or ai. 


Gen., kau, obi. masc., ke ; fem., kx 


Loc., mi, maii poi, lou 


PEONODNS. 



I. 

Thou. 

He, that 

Sing. 




Nom. 

tnai, hau, hd 

tu, fai, tax 

wd, ioak, wuh 

Obi. 

md, muj, mohi, 
muhi 

to, tuj, tohi, 
tuhi 

tcis, wd wdhi 

Acc.- 1 



1 

wdhi, wde, 

Pat. 1 

mohi, muhi, j 

tohi, tuhi, toe, 


1 mdey mdy, moi,, 

toy, tdi, to 

way, wise 


; md 


i 

Gen. 

! merau, meryau 

! 

ter an. teryau 

i 

... 

Plur. 

\ 

\ 

I 1 


Nona. 

j ham 

1 turn 

1 

we, wai 

Obi. 

ham, hamaui 

! turn, tumhau 

uni, i>n, unhau, 


hamani, 

\ 

wini. win, 


haman 

i 

winliau 

Acc.- 



unJiai, wiuhaT 

Dat. 

hamal. 

tumhai 

Gen. 

\ 

1 hamdrau. 

tumhdrau, 

1 

hamdryau 

tumhdryau, 

tihdrau. 

1 



I 

tihdryau 

i 

1 


This. 

Who, 

\ 

\ 

! 

; That. 

\ 1 

! Who ? What ? 

I 

yah, yih 


^ so, ia nn 

■ ! 

i ! 

j 

j kd^ kau, kaun i kahd, kd 

is, yd, ydhi 

, y.s, jd, jdhi 

ti'i, td, tdh> 

. .1 
j kis, kd, kdlii \ kdhe 

ydhi, yds, ydy, 
ise 

jdlii, 'de. jdy, 
J ' 

tdhi, td^ 
ii'^e 

1 

"dy, 1 kdhi, kde, kdy, 

1 kise 

1 


;iv. 

tdsu 

1 : 

1 

ye, yai 

I . 

\yiiL 

so, te 

1 ko, kan '■ 

i 

ini, in, 
inhau 

]ini, jin, 

Jinhail 

\tini, tin, Hnhail kini, kin,‘ 

’ kinhau 

inhait, ihai 

' ji ,ihai 

tinhai 

i 

kinhai 


In all the above, especially in the first and second persons, the plural can be used for the singulai-. In the paradigm of ‘he, that,’ h i^ 

often substituted for w. Thus, bo, huh, bis, bd. Similarly, in ‘ this j is substituted for the initial y. Thus, jah, Ji, Jis, ^a, jdy. * Anyone ’ 
is ioff, b5i, or koy, obi. kdhii. ‘ Anything ’ is kachhu, which is not changed in the obi. foim. ‘ Self ’ is dp, goa. ap^nau. 
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II,— CONJUGtATION.— A* Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive, 


Present, I am. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

hail 

hat 

2 

hat 

hau 

3 

hai 

ha* 


I 


Past, I was. Sing. masc. hau, ho; feai. hi : plur. masc. hi or hi; fern, hf, We also meet 
the Kanauji form h'litau, hutx ; hnte, huti* Xeithn’ of these changes for person. 


B. Active Verb.— Infinitive, indran, mdr*)iau or mdr*nau, obi. mdr^'ne or -n n ; or nizrib.iK or mlrihiu, obL mlnhi ox •hai, to strike. 
For mdrihau, we have often mdr%au. 

Present Participle, indrafu^ mdrat, striking. 

Past Participle, mdryau, struck. 

Conjunctive Participle, ha^fing struck. The final i in all these wjrds (except is sometimes omitted. 

Sometimes we find ke instead of kai. 


Present Indicative or Subjunctive, I strike, or I may strike. 

1 Future. I snail strike. 


Sing. 

I * 

Plur. 

Sing. : 

! Plur. 

! 

1 

1 

mdrau, mdrU 

mdrat, mar ah* 

mdrihau, mdraihaii, mdraugan, 
mdrUgau 

! md?du(,7, mdraihai, mdraigai 

\ 

2 

Tfndrai, mdralii 

mdrau, mdrahu ' 

mdnhai, mdraihai , mdraiaait 

1 mdrihau, mdraihau, mdraugai 

3 

mdrai, mdrahi 

mdra *, mdrah * 

m drih a i, mdraih a i, mdra { ga u 

1 mdHliai, mdraihai, mdraigai 


Imperative, mdr, mdrahi, tndrx^ strike thou; indrau, strike ve ; md)'tyd, indriyai, mdrijai, be good enough to strike. 

Other tenses are fonned on the analogy of Literary Hindi. See, however, BoiTowed Tense below. 

C. Irregular Verbs, These are, — 

honan, to become. Infinitive, lionau or hwaibau ; past participle, hhayau (masc. obi. hhayl, or bhao fern, hhayi or hhal) ; conj. pait., 
hwai, hwai^kai, etc. ; present, hoU, etc. ; future, kwaihau, hdihau, houyau, etc. The rest is regular, except that the 2nd pi. future 
may bejt|/^/r'?,and the past participle is occasionally lint. 

denau, to give. Infinitive, denau or daihau ; past participle, diyan or dayxu (masc. obi. day', dai ; fern, dayi or den), or dtnhau or 
dtnati ) ; pres. deS, etc. ; futm*e, daihau, diugau, etc. 

lenau, to take. Like denau, substituting I for d. 

than* nan, to appoint. Past participle, thayau (masc. obi. tliaye, thal ; feiu. thayi, thai). 

to do. Infinitive, optionally or w ; ^2i.\%.,haryaxi,hiyan,h\nhau or hiatu; c3nj. part , kai-kai or kari-hxi ; future,. 

kaHhau or kaihau. 

jdnau, to go. Past participle, gayau (masc. obi. gaye or gae ; fern, gayl or gaV. 

D. Passive.— Tliis is usually formed as in standard Hindi by compounding the past participle with / A passive is sometimes formed 

by adding iy to the root. Thus, mdinyai, he is being beaten. 

E. Borrowed Tense. — Braj Bhakba, sometimes uses the Rajasthani method forming a definite pieseiit, by adding the verb substantive 
to the simple pre'^ent instead of the present participle. Thus, instead of nidratu-hau, etc., I am striking, \^'t* may have, — 



j Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

! mdraudiau 

mdrai-hai 

2 

* mdrai*hai 

mdrau^hau 

3 

mdrai*hai 

mdrai-hai 


VOL. IX, PART I. 


P. Causal Verb. — This is formed by adding dw for the causal and '*iodw or *wd for tby 
double causal. Thus, chal^aau, to go ; dial duo* no u, to cause to ’go ; diaPtodxo*nau or dial*- 
tednau, to cause to cause to go. Sometimes dw is shortened to *V 3 , Thus, pujdwai or 
puj*wai, he causes to be full, fn the past participle, the final w is often omitted. Thus 
huldyatt (for huldwyau), he called. 


M 
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KANAUJT. 


Where spoken. 


Kanauji takes its name from the city of Kanauj, which is situated on the hank of 

the river Ganges in the modern district of Farukhabad. 

Name of the Dialect. citv is One of the most ancient in India : under the 

name of Kanya-kuhja (the Canogyza of classical geography) it is celebrated in Sanskrit 
literature as early as the Ramayana and the earlier Arab geographers describe it as the 
chief city of India. In the middle of the 5th century A.D. it fell into the hands of the 
Rathor Rajputs. The fifth monarch of this dynasty was Jaichand, who is a prominent 
fio-ure in the Rajput epic of Chand Bardai, and in the Alha-Gdal cycle described under 
the head of Bundell. In 1193-91 Jaichand was defeated and slain by the Musahnans, 
and Kanauj became a portion of the Muhammadan Empire of India. Throughout its 
history, the city also gave its name to its dependencies and to the surrounding district, 
and Kanauji therefore means, literally, the dialect of the old kingdom of Kanauj. 

At the present day, Kanauji is spoken in its greatest purity in the Doab districts of 

Etawah and Farukhabad, and, north of the Ganges, in Shah- 
jahanpur. It is also fimnd in Cawnpore and Hardoi, but in 
the latter district it is more or less mixed (according to locahty) with the AAvadhi dialect 
of Eastern Hindi spoken to its east, and in the former it shows signs of the influence not 
only of Awadhi, but of Bundeli. North of Shahjahanpur, in Pilibhit we also find 
Kanauji, but here it is mixed with Braj Bhakha. 

Kanauji is hounded on the Avest and north-west by Braj Bhakha and on the south 

by Bundeli. Both of these are, like Kanauji, dialects of 

Language Boundaries. ^ i 

Western Hindi. On its east and north-east it has the 
Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. 

The area over which Kanauji is spoken is not a large one, and near the borders it is 

influenced by neighbouring dialects. In the tract in which 

Varieties. ; . , , 

pure Kanauji is spoken there are few variations. The only 
important one is that, north of the Ganges and in Cawnpore, there is a tendency to add 
a short « to a word ending in a consonant. Thus, dHi (masc.), not det, giving; hddi, 
not had, after. I have already said that in Cawnpore and Hardoi the dialect is mixed. 
This is specially the case in Eastern Hardoi (in the Tahsil of Sandila), where it is 
diflBcult to say Avhether the language is Awadhi or Kanauji. The same is the case in 
Cawnpore, and in that district, in the tract on the hank of the Jamna opposite the dis- 
trict of Hamirpur, the language is so influenced by the Bundeli of the latter district that 
it has a special name of its own, Tirhari, or the language of the river bank. There is also 
a Tirhari spoken on the opposite (southern) bank of the Jamna, which has been described 
under the head of Awadlii. 

Number of Speakers. of speakers of Kanauji is reported to be as 

follows : — 


Language Boundaries. 


Varieties. 


Number of Speakers. 


Name of District. 


Farukhabad 

Etawah"^ 


Carried over 


Number of speakers. 

712,500 

351,000 

. 1 , 063,500 


Number given for Etawali is probably too Bmall. 


KA>’'Arji. 
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Name of District. 


Number of speakers. 


Brought forward 

. 1,063,500 

Hardoi (except Sandila) • 


880,500 

ShalijaliaDpur • • 

• * a • 

. 825,000 

Pilibhit .... 

• • a « 

. 432,500 

3,201,500 

Mixed dialects— 

Cawnpore Kananji 

» a * 

. 1,090,000 

Cawnpore Tirliari 

• 4 * • 

. 40.000 

Hardoi (Sandila) . , 


. 150,000 

1,280,000 


Total 

. • 4,481,500 

As a literary language Kanauji 

has been overshadowed by its more powerful 

, .. . neighbour 

Literature. ^ 

Braj Bhakha. The 

district in the Kanauji area 

which has produced the most 

famous authors is Hardoi, 

where the towns of Pihani and Bilgram, especially the latter, were the homes of many 


distinguished writers. Most of these were Musalmans, and wrote in Arabic and Persian, 
but Hindu and Muhammadan writers in the vernacular were not wanting. 

The town of Tikmapur or Tikwanpur is in the district of Cawnpore. Here, in the 
middle of the 17th century, flourished four celebrated brothers, Chintamani Tripalhi, 
Matiram Tripathl, Bhukhan Tripathi, and Nilkanth Tripathi. They were voluminous 
authors, and the reputation of their learning and poetic powers has survived to the 
present day. 

The only work dealing with Kanauji which I have seen is Mr. Kellogg’s Hindi 

. . . grammar. The Serampore M issionaries published a version 

Authorities. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of the Kew Testament in Kanauji in the year 1821. The 
dialect employed differs considerably from that illustrated in the following pages. 

As elsewhere stated, Kanauji differs but slightly from Braj Bhakha. It prefers the 
Grammar termination d to the au of that dialect. 0, however, also 

oceurs in some forms of Braj Bhakha. Both dialeets are 
fond of adding tt to the end of nouns which in ordinary Hindostani terminate in a con- 
sonant. This is, perhaps, more common in Kanauji, which also, north of the Ganges, 
sometimes puts i instead of u. 

With reference to the accompanying skeleton grammar of Kanauji the following 
additional facts mav he noted : — 

As in other dialeets there is a tendency to drop h between two vowels. Thus, ‘ I 
will say ’ is JcctiJiau for kahihau. 

Strong masculine tadbhava adjectives (including the genitive case and participles), 
which, in Standard Hindi end in d, in Kanauji end in d. Thus, Hindi cJihdtd, Kanauji 
chhdtd, small. Strong masculine substantives, however, end in d, and this d is in some 
cases (mostly nouns of relationship) not changed to e in the obliqiie singular. Thus, 
larikd, a son ; larikd-kd (not larike-ko), of a son. 

Weak masculine tadbhavas, which in Hindi end in a silent consonant, in Kanauji 
optionally end in u. Thus, Hindi ghar, Kanauji ghar or gharti, a house. This termin- 
ation u is optionally retained in the oblique singular, as, gkar-kb or gharu-kb^ of a house. 

VOL. IT, PART I. m2 
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As regards Demonstrative Pronouns, these are, in Standard Hindi, joflAand yah, and 
in Bundeli, bo and Kanauji fluctuates het'ween the two forms. We have as 

well as bau, he, that, and yahu as well as jau, this. 

We sometimes find the past tense of a neuter verb used impersonally with the subject 
in the agent case. Thus, larikd-ne chald-gad, by the son it was gone away, i.e., the son 
went away. This is, of course, opposed to the rules of Standard Hindi. Note hoAv verbs 
of saying, asking, etc., are used in the feminine of the past tense, agreeing with bat under- 
stood, Thus, ti8-ne kahl, he said ; ns~ne puchhl, he asked. 

The past tenses of clend, lend andyawa are, as in Bundeli, dad, lad, gad. The past 
tense of the verb substantive is rahd, hatd, or thd. In Bundeli it is rahd, liatd, or td, and 
in Braj Bhakha, rahau, htitau, or hau. 



I.~DECLENSION.— 


KANATJJI SKELETON GEAMMAR 



Masculine. 

Feminine. 


Strong. 

Weak. 

Strong. 

Weak. 

Sing. 





Nom. 1 

1 

ghdrd, a horse 

ghar or gharu, a house. 

iidrl, a woman 

hat, a word. 

Obi. 

ghdrd, gkdre 

ghar, gharu. 

ndri 

hat. 

Plvu. 





Nom. 

ghord, ghdre 

ghar, gharu. 

ndri 

hate. 

Obi, 

ghdran 

ghar an, ghar tin, gharanu. 

ndnn 

; 1 

hdtan. 


To form the plural, liwar or hwdrii is sometimes added to both nouns acu 
pronouns. 

The oblique plural is sometimes used in the sense of the singular. Thus, 
jdda ddman-lco, of great value. We sometimes meet an instilment al 
singular in o or an, as in hhuJcho or hhdkhan, by hunger, and a 
locative in e, as ghare, in a house. 

Adjectives as in ordinary Hindi, except that strong masculine foims end in 
0 instead of d. 


Postpositions— 

Agent, 

Acc.-Dat., ko, kd* 

Abl.-Instr., se, setl, san, te, kan, kar^ke. 
Gen., ko (obi. he ) ; fern. ki. 

Loc., mi, mat, md, md , par, Id. 


PBONOUNS. 



! I. 

i 

Tbou. 

He, that. 

This. 

Who. 

That. 

! IVho ? 

What P 

Anyone, 

Bing. 

Nom. 

1 

/nail 

tu 

wahu, icuhi. 

yahu, yihu. 

jaun,jaunu. 

taun, taunu. 

1 

kaun. 

kahd, kd 

kdii, kdl. 

i 

Obi. 

md 

id 

uhi, ha a, 
hahu 

uhi, hahi. 

ihu, yau,Jau, 
jahu 
ihi, yd 

jehi,jd 

so 

tehi, td 

kaunxt,, kd 

kehi, kd 

kdhe 

kauna u, 

kaunau, kisi. 

Acc.- 

Dat. 

mohi 

iohl 

ted 

use, usai 

ise, isai 

jise,jisai 

Use, tisai j 

kise, kisax 



Gen. 

'tyierd 

tiro 

... 

... 

... 

i 

1 

... 


... 

Pirn*. 

Nom. 

ham 

turn 

we, wal, he 


JaunJd 

! 

.5 1 

kd 

j 


Obl. 

ham 

turn 

un, unhd 

in, inhd 

Jin, j inhd 

! 

tin, tinho j 

kin 


... 

Acc.- 

Dat. 

hami. 

tumhi. 

unhi, unhat 

inhi, inhat 

jiiihi, ^ 

1 

tinhi, 1 

kinhi. 



1 

Gen. { 

1 

1 

hamat 

hamdrd 

tumhat 

tumhdrd 

... 

jiyihat 

tinhaX > 

kinhai 




To any of these plurals hwdr or hwdru may be added. Thus, ham~hicdr, we. 

* Anything ’ is kachhii or huchhd, indeclinable. 

* In the personal pronouns, the plural is often used in the sense of the singular. 
The Reflexive Pronoun is dp or d^«, genitive apan, apanu, or ap*nd. 

II.— COKJTTG'ATION’. A. Auxiliary Verbs, and Verbs Substantive— 

Tresent, I am. 



Sing. 

1 Plur. 

1 

1 

hu 

i hat, hat-ge 

2 

hai, hai*gd 

■ hd, hd^ge 


hai, hai^gd 


hat^ hat^ge 


I^ast, I was. Thd or hatd, fern. tJd or hail: Plur., the or hate, fern, thi cr hati. Or ma4 
rahd, etc., like mdrd, below. 

B. Active Verb — 

Infinitive, — mdran, mdrann, mar* ad, or mdribd (obi. mdrihe), to strike. 

Present Paitieiple , — mdrat or nidratu, striking. 

Past Participle, — mdrd, struck. 

Conjunctive Participle, — mdr-ke or mdri-ke, having struck. 


Present Indicat itye and Subjunctive, 

I strike or I may strike. 

Future, I shall strike. 

1 Sing. 

' ' Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

! 

1 j mdrd, mdrU 

i > 2 

. mare 

mdnhau, mdriho, mdrihu, mdrdgd 

1 

mdrihai, md)Sge. 

2 1 mare 

1 mdrh 

mdrihai, mdregd 

mdnhd, mdrege. 

3 mdre 

\ mdrd 

mdrihai, mdregd 

mdrihai, mdregl. 


Imperative, — sing, radr ; plur. mdrd ; re^pectful, mango, mdrige. Other tenses are foimed on the analogy of Braj Bhakha, substitutinp^ 
for au in masculine teiminations. 

C. Irregular Verbs. These are,— 

hd'i, to become. Past participle, hhagd or Ihad, Other forms regular, 

den, to give, and len, to take. Past paiticiples, dad and lad, respectively. Other forms regular, 

7 d?i, to go. Past participle, gayd or gad. 

karan, to do, and maran, to die, are usually regular. Thus, past participles, hard and mard. 

D. and E. — The passive is fo'imed as in Braj Blmkha. So also, like that dialect, Kanauji occasionally boiTOwe its definite present fiom 
Rajasthani. 
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BUNDElT or BUNDELKHANDT. 


Area in which spoken. 


As its name implies, Bundelkhandi is the language of Bundelkhand. ‘ Bundeli*^ 

signifies the language spoken hy the Bundelas, who are the 
principal inhabitants of that country. According to the 
Gazetteer of India, Bundelkhand is the tract ‘ lying between the river Jamna on the 
north, the Chambal on the north and west, the Jabalpur and Saugor Divisions of 
the Central Provinces on the south, and Eewa or Baghelkhand and the Mirzapur Hills 
on the south and east.’ Politically this area includes the British districts of Banda, 
Hamirpur, Jalaun, and Jhansi ; so much of the Gwalior Agency of Central India 
as consists of the home districts of the State of Gwalior, the whole of the Bundelkhand 
Agency, and a small portion on the west side of the Baghelkhand Agency. The 
area in which Bundeli is spoken does not altogether coincide with this defi.nition. In 
the first place the dialects spoken in the district of Banda are not Bundeli. They are 
broken forms of the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi, and have been described under 
that language.^ The Biver Chambal forms the northern and western boundary of the 
State of Gwalior. On the north, Bundeli not only extends to that river but crosses it 
into the districts of Agra, Mainpuri, and Etawah, being spoken in the southern portions 
of each. On the west, it does not extend to the Chambal, the languages spoken in the 
western portion of Gwalior being Braj Bhakha, and various forms of Bajasthani. On 
the south it extends far beyond the nominal boundaries of Bundelkhand. It is spoken 
not only in the districts of Saugor and Damoh and in the eastern portions of Bhopal, 
all of wltfch, like the south of the Bundelkhand Agency, lie on the Vindhyan plateau, 
hut is the vernacular of the districts of Narsinghpur and Hoshangahad which lie in the 
Narbada Valley, and, still further south, on the Satpura plateau, of the district of Seoni. 
On the same plateau it is spoken in a broken form hy the Lodhis of Balaghat and over 
the centre of the district of Chhindwara, and a large number of its speakers have even 
found their way into the great Nagpur plain and are heard speaking a mongrel patois in 
the district of Nagpur, the proper vernacular of which is Marathi. We may say 
roughly that it is spoken hy nearly seven millions of people, and over an area of 
nineteen thousand square miles. 

Bundeli is bounded on the east by the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi ; on the 

north and north-west hy the closely related Kanauji and 
Braj Bhakha dialects of Western Hindi, and, in Hamirpur, 
by the Tirhari form of Bagheli spoken on the south bank of the Jamna ; on the south- 
west by various dialects of Bajasthani, the most imj)ortant of which is Malwi ; and on the 
south by Marathi. It merges gradually, without any distinct boundary line, throuo-h 
some mixed dialects into Eastern Hindi, Kanauji, Braj Bhakha and Bajasthani, but 
there is no merging into Marathi, although there are some broken dialects which are 
mechanical mixtures of the two languages. 

Bundeli is, on the whole, a very homogeneous form of speech. There is one 

uniform type current over the greater part of the area in 
which it is heard. Natives, who are very quick to notice 


Language Boundaries. 


Varieties. 


^ fc?ee Yol. YI, pp. 142 and ff. 
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slight variations of dialect, maintain that there are two or three sub-dialects to which 
they have given special names, but the diSerences are only very unimportant local peculia- 
rities. There are, however, towards the north of the Bundeli tract some intermediate 
forms of speech which deserve notice, and there are also the broken dialects of the south. 
The varieties of the standard Bundeli which are recognised by natives are called Pawari, 
Lodhanti or Rathora, and Khatola. Pawari is the dialect used in the north-east of the State 
of Gwalior, and in Datia and its neighbourhood, where the Pawar Rajputs are numerous. 
Lodhanti or Rathora is the dialect spoken in the Rath Pargana of Hamirpur, and the 
neighbouring portion of J alaun, where the Lodhis are in a majority. In the heart of the 
Hamirpur district, and adjoining the Rath Pargana, lie the Bawan Chaurasi Pargana of 
the Charkhari State, the Sarila State, and the Jigni Jagir, all falling politically under the 
Bundelkhand Agency. The same dialect is also spoken in them. Khatola is the form 
of Bundeli spoken in the south-east of the Bundelkhand Agency and in the neighboiuang 
pai’t of Baghelkhand, i.e., in the Panna State and its neighbourhood. The same form of 
speech is also found in the adjoining district of Damoh in the Central Provinces. 

The mixed dialects are Banaphari, Kundri, Xibhatta, on the east, shading off into 
Eastern Hindi, and Bhadauri, on the west, shading off into Braj Bhakha. Of these 
Banaphari is the most important. It is spoken in the south-east of the Hamirpur 
district, and in the north-centre and east of the Bundelkhand Agency. Here the 
Banaphar Rajputs are strong, and an epic cycle celebrating their deeds, and composed in 
their language, is famous all over northern India. The Banaphari sub-dialect varies 
Bomewhat from place to place, that of Hamirpur being so full of Bagheli idioms that 
I have been compelled to describe it under that language {ante, Yol. VI, pp. 155 and ff.). 
That of the Bundelkhand Agency though borrowing freely from Bagheli is in the main 
Bundeli, and is dealt with here.^ Kundri is spoken on both banks of the river Ken, 
which separates the district of Banda from Hamirpur. The Kundri on the Banda side 
of the river is based on Bagheli, and has been described under that language {ante, 
Yol. VI, pp. 152 and ff.). That on the Hamirpur side is a mixed language, but its basis 
is Bundeli, and therefore it is described in the following pages. Along the north side of 
the Hamirpur* district, on the south bank of the Jamna, there is a narrow strip of 
country in which Tirhari, a mixed dialect based on Bagheli, is spoken. It has been 
described ante, Yol. YI, pp. 132 and ff. This Tirhari goes on into the district of Jalaun, 
where it gradually merges into the standard Bundeli of the district through a form of 
Bundeli known as Nibhatta. Bhadauri or Towargarhi is properly speaking the dialect 
spoken in Bhadawar and Towargarh, on the banks of the Chambal where it separates the 
Gwalior State from Etawah and Agra. On the north side of the river we find it in the 
country near the Chambal belonging to these two districts and to Mainj)uri. In Gwalior 
it extends right down the whole centre of the home districts of the State, having Braj 
Bhakha and Rajasthani to its west, and on its east, to the north Pawari (ali-eady 
described) and further south ordinary standard Bundeli. Standard Bundeli itself, which 
is recognised by natives as not being Pawari, Lodhanti, or Khatola, is spoken in the rest 
of the districts of J alaun and Hamirpur and of the Bundelkhand Agency, in Jhansi and 
Saugor, together with the portions of Gwalior and Bhopal immediately to their east, and 
in Seoni, Karsingpur, and Hoshangabad. 


^ A fall account of Banapliari will be found on pp. 481 and fF., -post. 
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The broken dialects of the south are not like the mixed ones of the north, as they 
are not intermediate links each between two neighbouring languages. The two 
languages in each case are there, but as the members of each pair are not closely 
connected, they do not merge into each other. There is, instead, a broken patois which 
is a purely mechanical mixture of the two forms of speech. Tlie speakers, who are 
familiar with both, sometimes use the idioms of one and sometimes of the other, and 
usually show so strict impartiality that in one sentence they will use the one for express- 
ing a particular idea, and in the next will employ the other for expressing it over 
again. These broken dialects are Lodhi, Koshti, Kumbhari and Nagpuri ‘ Hindi,’ 
which are Bundeli mainly mixed with Marathi, and the Bundeli of central Chhindwara 
which is mixed with ordinary Hindostani. Lodhi is spoken by the members of the 
Lodhi tribe who have settled in Balaghat (compare the Lodlianti Bundeli of the north), 
and Koshti by Koshtis in Chhindwara, Chanda, and Bhandara. Kumbhari is spoken by 
the Kumbhars of Chhindwara and Buldana. Nagpuri ‘Hindi ’ is the so-called ‘Hindi’ 
of tlic district of Nagpmr. 

The following figures show the estimated number of speak- 
Number of Speakers. gpg of the various forms of Bundeli. They are based on the 

census of 1891 : — 


Name of Dialect. 
Standard • 


Where spoken. 

Jbansi 
Jalaua 
Hamirpnr 
Soatb*east Gwalior 
East Bhopal 
Orohha, etc. 

Sangor 

Narsinghpur 

Seoni 

Hoahangabad 


Nntubor of speakers, 

679,700 

360,129 

384.000 

200.000 

67,000 

388.400 

582,500 

363.000 

195.000 

300.000 


Pawari 


Total Standard 


3,519,729 


North-east Gwalior • . . . 150,000 

Datia, etc. . . . . , 203,500 


Total Pa wan 


35:3.50w 


Lodhanti or RfithOra 


. Hamirpnr . , , 

Cliarkbari, etc., in Hamirpur 
Jalaun . . • . 


98,000 

39.500 

8,000 


KhaMla 


Tctal Lodlianti or Ratht^ra 


1 45,501 


Parma, etc 569,200 

Dam oh 322,000 


Total for Khab^la 


891,200 


Total for all varieties of Standard Bundeli 


4,909,929 
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Xnme of Dialect. 


Where spoken. 


Number of speakers. 


Brought forward 


Mixed dialects of the North-east— 

Banapharl • . * North-east Bundelkhand . • , 245,400 

West Baghelkhand . • . . 90,000 

(Hamirpnr, not included in the total , 5,000) 


4,909,929 


Total Banapharl , 335,400 

Kundri , . . Hamirpnr. ....... 11,000 

Nibhatta . . . Jalaun 10,200 


Total mixed dialects of the North ... . 356,600 

Mixed dialect of the North-west-— 

Bhadaurl or Towargarhi . Gwalior 1,000,000 

Agra . 250,000 

Mainpuri ..... . 8,000 

Etawah ........ 55,000 


Total Bhadaurl 

Broken dialects of the South — 

L^dhi .... Balaghat ...... 

Chhindwara Bundell . Chhindwara ...... 

Koshti Dialects . ... ...... 

Kumbhar Dialects ... ...... 

Nagpuri ‘ Hindi * . Nagpur «... 


i,3i3,oe^:^ 

IS, 600 
145,500 
14,692 
4,980 
105,900 


Total broken dialects of the South 


289,672 


Total of all forms of Bundeli 


6,869.201 


Bundeli has a large literature. There is in the first place the well-knou n epic cycle 

about Alha and TTdal, still sung all over northern India, and 

Literature. , ^ 

preserved by bards in the Banaphari dialect. Tliese heroes 
lired in the latter half of the twelfth century A. D. and their exploits have hocn the 
subject of verse ever since. The poet Chand Bardai, who according to tradition was 
their contemporary, devoted a whole canto of his famous epic to Pritliiraj’s wars with 
the State of Mahoba, whose champions they were. Formal Bundeli literature, of the 
kind which the learned of India delight in, dates from at least the time of the Emperor 
Akbar. Kesab Das, the founder of vernacular rhetoric, was a native of tlie State of 
Orchha, and served as an ambassador from Indrajit Singh, its king, to that monarcli 
He flourished at the end of the sixteenth century, and his works arc to the present day 
the acknowledged standard of poetical criticism for the whole of Hindostun. From his 
time Bundelkhand has produced a long series of writers on poetics. From it have sprung 
many masters whose works are admitted authorities on the art of criticism. Perliaps tlie 
two best known are Padmakar Bhatt of Banda and Pajtees of Panna, both of wliom 
flourished in the early part of the nineteenth century. All tliesc could tell how poetry 
should he written, but none of them were great original poets themselves. Tlie scliool of 
Bundelkhand shone in analysis rather than in composition. The only original writers of 
importance were Pran-nath and Lai Kabi, both of whom attended the court of Chliattar.sal 
of Panna in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. Pran-nath Avas a religions 
reformer who attempted to combine Hinduism Avith Muhammadanism. He was a 

VOL- IX, PART I. N 
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voluminous author, and wrote in a curious language, which, like his doctrine, was a 
compound of India and Islam. While the grammatical structure of his language is 
purely \ ernacular, the vocabulary is mainly supplied from Persian and Arabic. Lai 
Kabi u rote the Chhatra Prakas, an account of the life of his patron Chhattarsal and of 
his father Champati Ray. It is noteworthy as one of the few original historical works 
written by an Indian for Indians. 

AUTHORITIES 

Leech, Major R., Notes on, and a short V~ocahidary of the Ninduvee Dialect of Btindelkhand, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. sii, 1813, pp. 1086 and ff. Contains a short 
grammar and a full vocabulary. 

Smith, V . A.,— Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundellhand, N. W. P. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. xliv, 1875, Pt. I, pp. 389 and fi. 

Smith, V. A., — Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundelkhand, N. TV. P. Ho. 11. ib., Vol. xlv. 
1876, Pt. I, pp. 279 and ff. 

B6sid.es the aboye, Mr. Vincent Smith has most kindly placed at my disposal a 
manuscript collection of Bundeli popular songs and a series of notes on the grammar 
of the dialect which have been freely utilised in the following pages. 

As elsewhere in Hindostan, both the Nagari character and its congener, the 
Written Character. KaitM character, are used in writing Bundeli. 

Bundeli has several words in its vocabulary which are not met with in ordinary 

dictionaries. Some of these will be found in the specimens 

Vocabufary. j j t ^ 

and m the standard List of Words and Sentences, In addi- 
tion I give the following from the Bundelkhand Gazetteer : — 

Bdhd, hare hdhd, a paternal grandfather. 

Ddt, a grandmother. 

Bddd, hhdu, bhaiyd, bdpii, a father. 

Bidl, aiyd, mdl, a mother. 

Dudd, a paternal uncle. 

Kakihl, an aunt, the wife of a dudd. 

Bhaiyd, ddu, dddd, ndnd, an elder brother. 

Bhdbhl, hJianjl, an elder brother’s wife. 

Lalmrl, gutul, a younger brother’s wife. 

BuVhan, lagdl, mahariyd, basahi, jurud, gotd?il, a wife. 

Bid/, a sister. 

Bifiyd, buiyd, chhaunl, a daughter. 

Ldld, dddu, chhaund, bud, a son. 

Bhuicd, billed, a mother’s sister. 

Jljd, a sister’s husband. 

Bdlinn, ndt, a son-in-law'. 

Sd.r, sdro, a wife’s brother. 

Sahd, rdut, mahtau, a father-in-law. 

Bhdnij, bhaine, a sister’s son. 

Garai, lotiyd, a Idtd. 

Gendtiwd, jhdri, karord, a Idtd with a spout. 

Thariyd, thdr, tdthi, a salver. 

Bat mod, a brass vessel for holding water. (Hindi batHdhd.) 
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Khord, klior'^wd, khoriyd, beliyd, a cup. (H. katom.) 

Kop’rl, a large brass plate. (H. pardt.) 

Chambd, a brass cup. (H. held.) 

Kal^sd, a brass water-pot. (H. gagan.) 

Tameh‘'rd, a copper water-pot. 

Karahiyd, an iron pan. 

Gangal, an earthen vessel. (H. kdrdddr gag'^rd.') 

Pdndabbd, a betel-box. 

Sanarsl, tongs. (H. sdr'^si.) 

Grramniar. —It is hoped that the following sketch of Bundeli grammar will be 
found sufficient for understanding the specimens. 

Pronunciation. — I^'hen the vowels c and d are shortened, they become i and 
respectively. Thus from betl, a daughter, we have bltiyd, and from gJibrb, a horse, 
glmr'^iod, not betiyd and glior'^iod as in the more eastern languages. I have no proof 
of the existence of the short vowels e and o in Bundeli, but it is probable that 
the short e occurs in words like katek, how many ? The diphthong at is commonly 
confused with e, anda^i with d. Judging from the specimens e and b seem to be the 
most common pronunciations. Thus Ave find kelib, for kailiau, I will say ; jehe and also 
jaihe, thou wilt go ; and dr, for aiir, and. In the- folio Aving grammatical notes, AA'hen there 
are authorities for both pronunciations, I shall write e and d respectiA'ely, it being under- 
stood that Avhen these letters form parts of terminations they can be also AAvitten ai and 
an respectiA'ely. The A'alue of other a'oavcIs is also fluctuating. Thus A\ e find i substituted 
for a in birdbar, equal to, and the A'owel a lengthened in ruyl, it, fern., remained. So 
also the Avord for the conjunction ‘ that ’ is indifferently AA'ritten ki, kl and ke. 

As regards consonants the letter r is often substituted for r, as in pard, he fell, 
daur-ke, baA'ing run, and gliuf‘wd, a horse. In the A\'ord haklgat, truth, a g has been 
substituted for a k. The most jirominent feature, howet'er, is the constant elision of 
a medial h. Thus, we haA'e kai or kayl, lov kahl, he said ; ran, for ralmn, to remain ; 
kndbe-ke Idk, fov kahdbe-ke Idik, fit to be called; paird ded, for paliird ded, clothe. 
When a long d precedes thq h, a following a is changed to u, as in clidut, for clidliat, 
wishing. RaM-ke, having remained, becomes rei-ke. Other forms of the same A'erb are 
rati-lian, they, fern., remain, and rad-td, he bad remained. In this connexion, note the 
form bhaiit, for balmt, much. The letter y, as an initial, is unknown, its place being 
supplied by y. So, also, b is substituted for initial lc. Thus, jd, for yah, this, and bd for 
icah, that. 

Dcclsiisioil. — The use of long forms of nouns, usually in a diminuth'e or non- 
honorific sense, is very common. Masculine long forms mostly end in icd, and feminine 
ones in yd. Thus, aa'C have both ghdrd and also, more commonly, ghur'^icd, a horse ; beti, 
and also bitiydi, a daughter. We also often meet redundant forms in aiva, as in bilaird, 
a cat, and chira'ird, a bird.^ 


^ Theoretically, every Indo- Aryan noun can have three foiTQs, a short, a long, and a redundant. The short form may be 
either weak or strong. In eastern languages, such as Bihari, all four forms of one and the same noun are commonly found, 
but, so far as information is available, in the more western dialects such instances have not been recorded, although they 
probably occur in the mouths of villagers. As an example of these different forms, I may quote from Bihari, — weak short 
form, a horee : strong short form, 5m, a horse ; dong form a horse ; redundant form, ghorauwdi, a horse. 
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Masculine tadbhava words,' which in Hindostani end in «, in Bundeli usually end 
in 0. Thus, Hindostani, gJibrd, hut Bundeli, ghoro, a horse. The only exceptions n hich 
I have noted are some nouns of relationship, such as claclcld, a father ; onord, a son ; 
kakkd, an uncle ; and long forms like ghur''wd. 

The feminine often has where standard Hindostani has i}i, as in tel^ni, an oilman’s 
wife, bur, Hindostani telin. So liur'‘kini, a harlot. 

The declension of nouns closely follows that of Hindostani. Masculine tadbhavas 
in 0 form their oblique form singular, and usually their nominative plural, in e. The 
oblique plural ends in an. We thus get the following forms of ghoro, a horse. 

Singular. Plural. 

Direct, ghoro ghbre. 

ObKque, ghbre ghbran. 

Other masculine nouns remain unchanged in the singular, and in the nominative 
plural, but form the oblique plural by adding an. This is the general rule, but some 
nouns in d form the nominative plural in a, or even in an. Thus, hinnd, a deer, 
nom. plur., kuUd,n dio^, nom. and ohl. plural, Beminine long for ms 

in iyd form the nominative plural in iya, and the oblique plural in iyan. Other femi- 
nine nouns form the nominative plural in e, or, if they end in t, in *, and the oblique 
plural in an or in. All feminine nouns remain unchanged in the singular. Examples 
of these forms taken from the specimens are 

Singular. Plural. 


Direct. 

Oblique. 

Direct. 

Oblique. 

Loro, younger 

lore 

lore 

Ibran. 

Laddd, a father 

daddd 

daddd 

daddan. 

Ku'karm, a bad action 

ku-karm 

ku-karm 

ku-karman. 

Chdkar, a servant 

chdkar 

chdkar 

chdk'ran. 

Sar, a bull 

sar 

sdran 

sdran. 

Liahdiyd, a dweller 

rahdiyd 

rahdiyd 

rahdiyan. 

Nugarid, a finger 

nugarid 

nugaria 

nugarian. 

Hur’^kinl, a harlot 

hur^kinl 

hnr^kim 

hur’‘kinin. 

Gaf’kl, a thump 

gat'kl 

gat^ki 

gat^kin. 


Sometimes we meet ordinary Hindostani forms, as bdtS, words ; hetib-ke sang, with 
friends; pdb-me, on feet. Note also the forms are, in a. house ; bhukhan-ke mdre, 
through hunger. 

Cases are made as usual by postpositions. The following are the principal. The sio-ii 
of the agent case is ne or nS. That of the accusative and dative is kd or khb ; of the 
ablative se, se, or sb ; and of the locative mai or m?. Lai or Idne is ‘ for.’ The usual 
suffix of the genitive is kb ; obi. masc., ke ; fern. dir. and obi., kl. The termination 
khb is also apparently sometimes used to form an oblique genitive, as in td-kho pichhe> 
after that. Unless the words are mistake of the writer, as they probably are, we have 

1 A tadhJiava word is one which has come down from the ancient Sanskrit, hj a regular process of development, through 
Prakrit, into the modern Indo-Aryan languages. A iatsama is one which has been borrowed in later times direct froir. 
Sanskrit to make ap some real or fancied deficiency in the vacabulaiy. 
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in one case, ndch-ke hoi sund, l;e heard the sound of dancing, an oblique genitive used 
instead of a direct one. Either ke or sund must be wrong. 

Tadbhava adjectives in b change in the same vny as the suffixes of the genitive. 
The oblique masculine ends in e, and their feminine, direct and oblique, in 1. Thus, 
sa^rb, all ; ohl. masc. sah^re ; fern, sah^rl. 

The following are the forms of the two first personal pronouns : — 


Singular. 

Nom. 

me, md, mai, I 

tU, tai, thou 

i^gent 

mai-ne 

tai-ne 

Gen. 

mb'kb, merb, mbrb, mbnb 

tb-kb, terb, tbrb, tbnb 

Ohl. 

mby, mbe, mb 

tby, toe, tb 

Plural. 

Nom. 

ham 

turn 

Gen. 

ham-kb, hamdrb, hamdb 

tum-kb, tumdi'b, tumdb 

Obi. 

ham 

turn 


‘ He ’ or ‘ that ’ is bb or ‘ she ’ is bd. The ohl. sing, of both is bd, a, ^ or td. ‘ To 
him ’ is bay or bde. The nom. plur. is be, and the ohl. plur. is bin or These are 

all the forms which are vouched for by the specimens. Others probably occur. 

‘This ’ and ‘ who ’ are both/d (fern. yd), obi. sing. yd, nom. plur. yd. No forms of 
the oblique plural occur in the specimens. ‘ This ’ is also e, with an oblique plural in. 

‘ Tour Honour ’ is dp, with a dative apan-khb. ‘ Own ’ is ap'^nb. All these geni- 
tives undergo the usual modifications. Thus, the feminine of merb is merl and of ap’^nb, 
<ip“m. 

Kd, ohl. kdye, is ‘what?’ Kbii, obi. kdn, anyone; kachhii, anything; katek, 
•kitek or kai, how many ? 


CONJUGATION. 


A —Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 


Fresent, I 

am. 


Fast, 

I was. 

SlKG. 

Flub. 

Sing. 

Flub. 



Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. Fern. 

1. ho, du, or ato 

he, ay 

hath, or tb 

hat}, tl 

hate, te hati, ft 

2. he, dy 

hb, dw 

hath, tb 

hati, tl 

hate, te hati, tJ 

3. he, dy 

_ /V /VP 

ne^ ay 

hath, tb 

hot}, tl 

hate, te hati, ti 

Other forms are huho, or 

hbd-gb, I will be ; 

hue, it may be ; bhab, fern, bhay} , 

masc. plur. bhoye. 

he became ; 

no'iya, I am not ; 

naiya, he is 

1 not, and so on ; bhad nd 


chahiye, ought not to become. 

B. Active Verbs.— ATd raw, to strike. Infinitive and Verbal Noun mat^an and 
tiidr‘‘bb ; obi. mdr^be ; also mat'd. Present Participle, mdrat. Past Particiide, mdrb. 


Fresent Subjunctive, I may strike. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

1. mdru 

mdr^ 

2. mdre 

mdro 

3. mdre 

mdre 


Future. I shall strike. 


Sing. 

mdrilib 

mdrihe 

mdrihe 


Plur. 

mdrihe 

mdrihb 

mdrihd 
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In the future the vowel a is often substituted throughout for i, thus, mdr^hd. 
Another form of the future is made by adding go to the present subjunctive. 
The go is liable to change for gender and number. Thus — 

SlNGULAB. PlTJEAL. 

Masc. Fern. Masc. Feni. 

First Person, mdrE-go mdrU-gl mdrS-ge mdre-gi 

and so on for the other persons. 

Present Definite, mdrat-hd or mdrat-aw, I am striking. The auxiliary verb is 
commonly omitted, so that the present participle alone serves for all persons and 
both numbers. 

Imperfect, mdrat-hato, or mdrat-td, etc., I was striking. The auxiliary changes 
according to the gender and number of the subject. 

Imperative. — This is the same as the Present Subjunctive, except that the second 
person singular is mar. 

Tenses formed from the Past Participle. — In the case of transitive verbs, these 
tenses are construed passively, exactly as in Hindostani, the subject being put in 
the case of the agent with ne. Thus, mai-ne mdrb, I struck ; mai-ne mdrb-tb, I had 
struck. 

Irregularities. — Verbs whose roots end in d generally form the present participle in 
at. Thus, jd,t, going. Some, however, insert a u. Thus, chdut, wishing, dut, coming. 
So also raut, remaining. Pen, to give, and len, to take, make det and let. 

The verb karan, to do, makes its past participle regularly. Thus, karb. The past 
participle of den, to give, is dab ; of Im, to take, lab ; andof to go, gab. In forming 
the feminine and the plural these generally insert y. Thus, dayl, daye. Xote that in 
the past tense, the verb to say, is always put in the feminine to agree with hat 
understood. Thus kayi, or kal, he said. Vote in this connexion the phrase rdyi kd, 
literally, what remained ?, which is used as a kind of expletive meaning ‘ thereupon.’ 

An example of a desiderative form is hharb clumt-tb, he was wishing to fill. An 
example of an inceptive compound is ran lagb, he began to remain. 

The conjunctive participle ends in he or hb. Thus, mdr-ke, or mdr-kd, having 
struck. 

The case of the agent is used with some laxity in the specimens. Thus, we have it 
used Avith intransitive verbs in hd-ne haitlib, he sat ; hd-ne lagb, he began. In hd-ne 
chdut-tb, he was wishing, we even have it used before a tense formed from the present 
participle. 
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Literary HindOstsnt. 

The first specimen is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in pure Theth 
Hindostani by the late Mahamahopadhvaya Pandit Sndhakara Dwivedi, P.A.U. It is 
Capable of being v ritten in, and is perfectly legible in, both the Deva-nagari and the 
Persian characters. In order to show this, it is printed in both characters. 

Although in ThHh Hindi it will be observed that it contains one or two foreign 
words, such as the Persian a share, and the Sanskrit sin. Such words 

^re included because, although foreign, they are in daily use in everybody’s mouths* 
They have attained to full right of citizenship. 


[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HiNDoSTANi {Theth vaeiett). 

(MahSLmahSpadhyaya Pandit StidJidJcara PivivSdl, F.A.U., 1898.) 

dEva-nagart character. 

^ ^ ^ I ^ H H WfT H ^TfT 

% ^ H TO fr gw ^ I m 

BHTO ^ TO I =Tff fw ^Zl 

^ ^ ^ WT H fWcTR^ WWr 

f^T I ^ rf^ 

^ WTOT Tt TO I TO TO W TO 

WrWT TOT WcT if g^3T?: TO% ^ TOT I 

^ ^ TOcTT nj , fw If ^TO TO H TO HTO WTH 

•so . ^ 

xn: ^ TOwr m i m to^ f ^ 

TOT, fw TOTO ftfft T fw fWTO TOT 

^ TO WTH ? ^T TOT^ ^ TTO ¥ ^ If TOfT TOTTT f I ¥ 
TOcTT ^ ^ TO W TO ^TTO ^ Wfm fw ¥ TO If ^ TOTTO W 

^ ^ W TOTO fw I ¥ fWT ^PT WT TO Wt WT% 
W#f I gW^ TO% TOff W % TOT ^ TO? Tfro I TO W’f ^ 
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^ wm % I fT ft 

^ ^nrr ^ ^ ^ w ^f fkoz w ^ 

^jn I ^ ^ wr t ^q W % % 

^rR% qjq fw ^ ^q qiT q^ qrt ^ qft i qT qrq % ^srq^ 
qrqncf W % qqj % qffi, t% ^q % qnTfT qf^qrft ^ 
Trq if ^qft ^ qrqf if ^ i ^ q€t ^q €rq ^ ^ qqrif i 

Cv c^ 

qqffqr q^ q^r qrr qqx qr fqn: ^ ftqr % f Tiq qqr qr fq^: fw 

% I qq q % q^q^ wq ii 

qqqfT w 3TT q^r #q if qr i wq qf ^xq 'fq qr q fq^T qf qx 
qqqfqq qwxq qxx ^ qqx i qqq ^qq qxqtif if q qqi ^ ^qx 
qn: q^, f% q’f wx % I qq% qq q qr^x, f% ^xq qrr qri: ^xqx % 
^ ^q % qxq q qqqx?: t%qx % wffq qq# w qrx qxqx % i q:q 
qT qqq fiq fw ^ qr % ftqx: qxqx q qx^x i qr qqqxx qxq qx^ 
^Txqn: qq^ qqxqq qqx i qqq qxq ^ qqxq f^qx f% q%q q 
qqq qr^ q ^q ^ qiw f ^ qxq % q|q qrr ^xqqx q 
f^qx qxqq ^qr^ qi#f qqr qqqx ft q f^qx f% q qqq qf^ # 
qq fqroxx 1 qr ^q qrr qq q^x €r qgftfr # qq ^xxq % qq ^ 
?§T qqr % ^q ft qxqx TO ft ^q q to# fro q^qf Sqqxr fqrqx 1 1 
qxq^ TOq qr^ t q^ q qqx qt qq % ^ #t fw to % qr qq 
TO % I qT iroqx TOTOX qq % qf qTX qxt TO 

^qx qx fqrx: ftqx % t^xq qqx qx fqrx: frox % ii 
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PERSIAN CHARACTEER. 


^iL 


.L 


I 


)j^ ^ (jl 

•* t ** ^ 

Ijf 8j S-^ fjl 


Z_ ^ ^ l^jJt Ji^ 5^ Jj,; 


<iiL ^ j^! 

# l^" LLo 

&,ai)J| (^_^j ^ ^ Ay^ 

V^ Jjl e^-JA * ^Jy^ j^l 

V? dL- ^l^j «i_ i^L ^ &5" 

VOL. IX, PAKT I. 


O 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


* J'^v ic/^ * ^ Z_ 

# c=^,^j ^ ^:;1 ^ 

y^j jji 4^ jjj ^ y &^o 

^^Lu) <fL- '»-^j *— ^ 

> ] ei_ 1^4 Jj ^ y ^ ^ 

j^] ^u^j ^c«j ij^ uLj ^ ^ i^jj ^ e^yy 

v»iy |4> J^l ^ &-3 jU 

Uf v^);-* ^ 4^ Hi- J-^i ^■’ l)"^ * 1^-??*^ J 

^ j-e^ ci— ) ^ l;^e^ 

I /M f I ^ Ia^ ^ Cw^ 

lj| i^L^ 15 ^— ?| io L^ y^l ^ ^ Lso^ ^y iu 


- v^l-j v^tj 15>^j ^ ^ liUx <^y oy) 

po I ^ yy^ y^ l ^ ty) ci_^LL^ 

y ^ ^ V? ej)-* y A-p vi jiiL 



LITEBAHY HINDOSTAYI. 


S f / 

^ ^ <^ ^ 

y^ ^ |0^XA; Lk^ ^ ^ ci^ ^ 

^ ^ U/c l^" Li) ^ l)^ ^ 

^'] ]y^ l^" ^ 

r ^ f ✓ / * 


VOL. IX, part I. 
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[ No. 1] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group 


WESTEEN HINDI. 

Hindostani {Theth variety). 

(MahamahOpOidhydyci Pandit SudhdJeara Pivivedl, F.A.U., 1898.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Kisi manus-ke 

A-certain man-of 
bap-se kaba, 

the-father-to it-ioas-said, 

bakh“ra ho, us-k5 
share may -he, that 
un-mi bat-diya. 

them- among was-clivided 


do bete the. Un-me-se lahure bete-ne 

two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger son-hy 

‘ he hap, ap-ke dhan-mi jo mera 

‘ 0 father, your-Sonour-qf property-in what my 

mujhe de-dijiye.’ Tah us-ne ap“na dhan 

to-me give-away.’’ Then him-hy his-own property 

Bahut din nahl bite, ki lahura beta 

Many days not passed, that the-yo%mger son 


sab kuchh bator 
all things collecting 

din bitaw'^te ap*na 

days passing his-own 


dur des chala-gaya, aur Tvaha luch“pan-me 

distant country loent-away, and there dehauchery-in 

dhan ura-diya. Jah vah sah-knchh 

fortune loas-wasted-away . When he all-things 


ura-chuka, tab 

tis 

des-me 

akal 

para. 

aur wah 

kangal 

wasted-completely, then 

that 

country-in 

famine 

fell. 

and he indigent 

ho-gaya. 

Tab wah 

us 

des-ke 

kisi 

bhale-manus-ke 

yaha 

became. 

Then he 

that 

country-of 

a-certain 

well-to-do-man-of 

near 

ja-kar 

rah^ne 

laga; 

jis-ne 

us-ko 

ap^ne 

khet-ine 

suar 

gone-having 

to-live 

began ; 

whom-by 

him-for 

his-own fields-in 

swine 

charane-ko 

bheja. 

Aur 

Trah chahTa-tha ki, 

‘ mai 

ap“na pet 

uu 

to-feed 

it-was-sent. 

And 

he wishing- 

■was that. ‘ I 

my-own belly 

those 


bharn, 


par 

hut 

aur 

and 


jinhe suar khate-hai,’ 

I-may-fill, which swine eating-are,’’ 

Tab us-ko chet hua. 

Then him-to senses became, 

yahi ib^ni alelah roti 

near so-many thoughtlessly loaves 

pet-bhar khate-hai aur bachay 

how-many labourers helly-ftdl eating-are and putting-hy 

aur max bhukha marTa-hS. Mai uthTa-hd aur 

and I hungry dying-am. I arising-am and 


chhimiyo-se 
husks-with 
nahl deta-tha. 
not giving-was. 

‘ mere hap-ke 
‘ my father-of 

kit^ne majure 


koi us-ko kuclih 
anyone hiniAo anything 
kah'^ne laga ki, 
to-say he-began that, 
hoti-hai, ki 

prepared-are, that 
bhi rakhTe-hai 
also keeping-are, 
bap-ke pas 

the-father-of near 
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kalmga 


ja-kar yahi 

gone-having this-very will-say 

bimukli aur ap-ke 

against and your -Honour -of 


ki, 

that y 


“he 

“ 0 

sam“ne 

in-presence 


bap, 

father, 


ap-ka beta 

yotir-Honour-of son 

maj Cir5-me-se ek-ki 

lahourers-among-from one-of 

bap-ke pas chala ; par 

father-of near went ; but 

us-ko dekli-kar daya 

him-to sem-having pity 


kabe-jane jog 

to-be-called tcorthy 

nal rakhiye.” ’ Tab 
like keep.” ’ Thei 

’\vah dur-hi 

he far-off-even 

ki, aur 

was-done, and ; 


pap 

sin 

naliT. 


mai-ne 
me-by 

kiya. Mai 
was-done. I 
Mujli-ko 


Bhag^wan-ke 
Ood-of 
phir 
again 
ap^ne 


not. 

Me 

your-own 

wah 

uth-kar 

ap“ne 

s he 

risen-having 

Ms-own 

tha 

ki us-ke 

bap-ne 

was 

that his 

father-by 

daur-k 

ar us-ke 

gale-mi 

mn-haVi 

dig his 

neck-in 


aur 

and 


us-ko 
him- to-kiss 

bimukli 


clitim^ne la 2 :a. 


Bete-ue 


kalia, 


he bap, 


began. Tlie-son-by it-icas-sakl, ‘ O father, 


aur 


ap-ke 


sam ne 


lipat-gaya, 
tlirew-himself, 

mai-iie Bhag'‘wan-ke 

me-by God-of against and your-Honour-of in-presence 

aur ap-ka beta kahe-jane jog nahl.’ Par bap-ne ap^ne 

and your-Honour-of son to-be-called worthy not.’ But the-father-by his-oion 


pap 

sin 


kiya ; 
was-done 


chak“ro-me-se 

servants-in-from 

pahinawo 
put-on, 

khSy 
may -eat 

jiya-hai ; 
al^ve-^s , 

belas^'ue 
to-make-merrii 


aur 

andj 

aur 

and 


ek-se kaha 
one-to it-icas-said 

hath-me aguthi 
hand-on a-ring and 

beksi, kyO-ki 

may-rejoice, because 


not. 

ki, ‘ sab-se achchha 
that, ‘ all-than good 

aur pdu-5-iui jute. Aur 


TJs-ka 

His 


heray gaya 
lost gone 

lage. 
began. 

beta 
son 


tha, 

was. 


kap^ra is-ko 
clothes tJiis-one-io 

chalo, ham-log 
feet-on shoes. And come, we-people 

yah beta mara aisa tha, phir-se 

this son dead like was, again 

phir mila-hai.’ Tab u'e sukh-se 

again found-is.’ Then they pleasure-with 


jeth^'ra 

elder 


khet-me 

field-in 


tha. 

tcus. 


Jab 

IVhen 


ivah 

he 


prdiucha, 

arrived, 


tab 
then 

chak“ro-mi-se 
servants-in-fro^n 

Us-ne us-se 
Him-by him-to 

ap-ke 

your-Honour-of 

paya-hai.’ 

it-hasbeen-found.’ 


nachhie bajaue-ka 
dancing music-of 

ek-ko bula-kar 
one called-having 

kaha 

it-was-said 

bap-ne 
father-by 

Is-par 
Hereupon 


sur 


souna 


ate-hue ghar-ke niar 
coming house-of near 

suiia. Us-ne aphie 


jiuchha 

it-was-asked 


was-heard. Him-by 
ki, ‘ yah kva 


that, ‘this 

‘ aji-ka bhai aya 

that, ‘ your-Honour-of brother come 

jew=“nar kiya-hai, kyO-ki us-ko 

feast made-is, because him-to 

us-ne ris kiya aur 


gliar-ke 


his- own 

hai : ’ 
what is ? ’ 

hai, aur 
is, and 

hara-bhara 
fiourishing 

bhitar 


him-by anger tcas-made and house-of inside 
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TVESTEEN HIXDI. 


jana na clialia. 
to-go not tcishecl. 

laga. Us-ne bap-ko 
began. JSim-bg the-father-to 
bar“so-se ap-ki 

years-since your-Honour-of 


Par us-ka bap babar 
But him-of father outside 


jabab 

ansicer 

tabal 

service 


takna na 

transgression not 
mem*na na 

Idd not 

biharHa. 


kiya, 

loas-done, 

diya 

was-given 

Par 


aur 
and 
ki 

that 

ap-ka 


diya 

was-given 

kar“ta-bn, 

doing-am, 

ap-ne 


a-kar ns-ko 

come-having him 

ki, ‘ dekhiye, mai 
that, ‘ see, I 
aur ap-ke 

and yotir-Eononr-of 
nnxjb-ko kabliT 


nianaw^ne 


me-io 


your-Eonour-by 

ap'*ne 
my -own 
yah beta 


to-njjp ease 
it*ne 
so- many 
ades-ka 
order- of 
ck 
one 


mai 

I 


sar g 
with 


might-have-made-merry. But your-Eonour-of this son 
sang ap-ke d b an-kfi kba-gaya-bai, jaise-bi 

in-company your-Eonour-of fortune eaten-up-has, gs-even 


ever-even 

meliy6-ke 
friends-of 

paturiy5-ke 
harlots-of 
aya taise-bi 
he-came so-even 


who 


ap-ne us-ke liye barbiya jew^nar kiya-liai.’ Bap-ne 

yoiir-Eonour-by him-of for good feast has-been-made. The-father by 
usse kaba, ‘be beta, tu sada mere sang bai, aur jo-kucbb 
him-to it-was-said, ‘ O son, thou always me with art, and whateve)' 


mera 

hai, so 

sab 

tera 

bai. 

Par hulas "na 

aur 

barakb“na 

jDad 

mine 

is, that all 

thine 

is. 

But to-be-pleased 

and 

to-be-glad 

proper 

hai, 

ky§-ki 

yah 

tera 

bbai 

mara aisa tba, 

pbir 

jia-bai ; 

beray 

is, 

because 

this 

thy 

brother 

dead like was. 

again 

alive-is ; 

lost 


gaya-tha, phir mila bai.’ 
had-been, again found is.' 
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I next give an extract from the Kahiinl ThSth Hindl-rne, the celebrated story of the 
loves of Prince TJdai Bhan and the Princess Ketaki, by In^ia Allah Khan, ivho flourished 
at Lucknow in the early part of the nineteenth century. The passage given is the 
Preface. In this the author explains that his intention is to write a composition in the 
idiom used by the better class of people, meaning by this the Urdu of Lucknow, but with 
a vocabulary which rigorously excludes all words of foreign origin, and which is drawn 
entirely from Hindui, i.e. th.e speech of Hindus. As a tour de jorce, his success has been 
complete. The work is a treasury of words in everyday use amongst the people of 
Hindustan, many of which will not be found in any dictionary. On the other hand, as 
a model of style, it can only rank as a curiosity. The style is that of the Persianised 
Urdu current in Lucknow, not that of a true Indian language. The verb is commonly 
in the middle of the sentence, for instance ragaftd-li^ in the very first clause. Again, 
the metres used for the poetry are Persian, not Hindi. As explained elsewhere, Hindu 
scholars class a language as Urdu or Hindi, not according to its vocabulary, but according 
to the idiom— especially the order of the words,— employed. Hence, although from be- 
o-inning to end Insha Allah’s tale does not contain a single Persian word, they universally 
denv that it is written in Hindi. To them it is written in Urdu and in nothing else. 

I give the extract in two characters, in the Persian in which it was originally 
published, and also in the Deva-nagari. Anyone capable of studying it will be able to 
read it in one or other of these characters, and I therefore give no transliteration. I 
append a translation based on that of Mr. Clint, but more literal. 

The whole work was published (with a good many misprints) in Vols. XXI and 
XXIY of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The first section was translated 
by Mr. L. Clint, and the second by Mr. S. Slater. It has been more than once reprinted 
in Bazar presses in India. A satisfactory text has not yet been issued. I have, in the 
main, followed that of Mr. Clint, with a few alterations based on other information. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


* ^ u^"5 

^ &.4(>m> (._5^ ^ 

iJ-eJ j^l - 

^ c.N’-s^ us^!5^ <Jj)3^ ;^U^ 

c •* ✓ •♦ •♦ ^ 

l- 5^ li ^ ^(3 ^15 d^^i ^ 

** r r 

cil. ^ ^jo ^ y y ^ S:^J5^ 

> ^ <L- (jV^ O''^ St^"^-^ ^ 

^ 4^ ^4^ jji - ^ y" ^b _7^ b^ 

" '^" ^iL. ^ jy 

L^J uxi^- ^"J 

eiWU^ Jy^i j^J c:--^ StO^ (j4^^ 

/ ** ^ 

* ^ y^ ^^^6^ i<_r^ y " 

<iL lip i^jj ^jyt lii^ c:j>]j ^0 _^U. <iL ^Li^.9^ j-w i^j 

' / 

u/^ ” ^bt^ y ^ V" <^- ^ cr^T^ 

/ ^ *<f * 

# jjjij^ tiL. ^5-^jj ^^4 jj! ** ^ 

t:;-!^ V? - <t. ^ 

^ A. jW ji uV^ i^tb^ 
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^ ^_s-^ ^ SrO^ 

^~~J^ ^ ^ '«— '•^Wj ^ 

uT^"^ ^ <:P^1 j^l l)^) 

^ <»sj 4 (5-d'^l <— ^.1 (Jlj (Jj5 

v^y" “ ^ (jt^i 

^ ^ 

^Ij «? ^ <fL ^ J^ ^ Jyo ^U ^ 

<iiL e;V® ^yj; ^4*" A! * Tr* J^* 

- ^ ^!;-»-^ C—^ - cL-J^J <lL|^ ^ CL-^ 

^ y" Ix^ ~ y" ^>^3^ (jj^ - y^ 4> - y ju y* 

^ ^ ^ c/v* syy ^ ^ 

<^! - <=—4- ^ (^ U^Uj j^f 

j^i - jjtj 1^ (jy^ yy 

* ^ ‘^y V ^ ‘^y ^ 

j ♦• ^ 

ykj^xQ^yiy 15^^ 15 ^ 5 ^ i^^u« <.y^ 

y ^jj y ^ ^ u^j ty j y ] ^ . y 

Sr^*^ <_ c^ y^j ^^bJiiy'j <iL jy, ^ ^y^ y 

VOL, IX, PABT I. p 
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^ ‘~-^-h'€^ Ij^ >M L ^^lS ^ LiJlij <i^ 


L^ Jj! - i_ ^ V? Jy^ ^ Sr^V^ 

Lxao ^ LjIxw <M< ^ I '"“^^ &.^.sv5^ 

3^ jjJ 3^~^ 3^ *— ^4?^ ^ ^ ^1 ^ 

♦•y , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

- Jvsd^ v..r^ ^ ~ ^ 

*• / 

* ‘^w J;^ ^33^ A! - ^ V3; cjfj^ 

^ \J) <fL 3^ 

s:/^ ^"U^ y ic/^ y 

y ^ c=Jj^ / — u*'^} 

^ $ 

j j, 

l> ^ ^ ' 

J^ ^1 IxU. /AJ ^ ^^ n>Ai S 

1113 J ^ 
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WTcI-^ ^ f^HTT 

1%^-% ^ mm II 

^rrfw ^iRi^i ^ HTH ¥ I 

1%^ WfiT ^ ^ ¥ II 

^ gw ^ ’?nR ^ ^ 

^ ^ ¥t I w-^ f^TSlt 

^tI ^-% II 

« 

^?sR-€t ^"Nr ff ^ ^¥ 1%% I 

wif ^ ft I ft ^ I fHft-% WTH5f-fr ¥rrft 

^cT ft w i %ft wwt 

W ¥t ft wf TT%-ft HTT¥ ^T ^¥ I f ff ft 

0\ 

^T% W ^ I t%T-f WT trfT-cT^ ffcR f^-¥— ft H¥ 

^ HTT¥T fr WTft ¥ft ff^ft ^Tlft 

Tcl W ^ffff t|rT-f ¥— ft ft ^ ftnf II 

f Wrt TTcI ^qcH-f ^ ^THT-% qft-1^ 

WT^-fr— ff fff f qT¥T-% — ft <J ftcIT If giW ^ q^TcTT 1 ^ 
^rrt— 3zrT¥ ’pq— ^ft-ft g^cr gir 

^ Tlt-¥ I If qim I ^qf ¥ft WITH I ^T ffclf 

w-% ^%-qT% ¥ w qrqiq I i ftf ft— ht ft- 

ft H¥f ^THT I ^TR-f f?: ffft f-HFT-^¥fqi-ftT-3H-f 

mr qft i ftf nff-qn witt ^ w-f ^TR-qq mm- 

^ftff ^ II 

VOL. IX^ PART I. ? 2 
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ira ^ m m i 

It ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 %^-W ^z ^ TJ 5 ^ f^% I m ^ 

^-% IH 5T ?r I tjqi qf q| 1%%- 

^TR ^ — qS 'qjq — ^ qiw — f%T fl^TT-qR: — 

♦ 

qqr-qn: — qrqf ^^-qfT — ’qm qqrr-qn: — qrt qrfi — q^ qxq 

fq^irt qft I f%^-qq ^ q fqqx% #x: q^qi-qq ^ q 

qrrq — !■% q% qtq q^-% qrqq-q qtqrq-qrqq-^ — aqf-qrr wf 
qft T¥ ^ ^T’f f^^-% q qf I qf q#f ftq-qq i 

W-^ qq-^ z^ qfq-^ qiiq-qq ttqrr ^-qrx: w^-qnc qi^— If 

^ qqj q^^qr qt^TT q|f I ^ TTq-^ qrqq qrq f^T^ WZ 

qq qrq-q qqfqqf qqrqr ^ q-^ q-ftqqq-^ qqnft qrq 

qwT^ I qt gqi-% q fr qqqr ^ qqr qf qrq q¥-q ^ fqq iMci i i 
fqq z^-% ftm qq qqf ^TqqT i 

f:q qm^-qfT qf^-qrqr qif qrq-^ 

^ qtq qq ^irq-W" q?^ ^qTqT-% i qt%qT ^iq q^-qr ^^-qn: 
qxq-^ ^Tqr-^ I ^ ^ ^TcTT-q qTfT ^ q¥ qiq-qrq qrq-qrrq 
liq-qff^ ^ fqq^-fqq^ 1 ^ qjq-^ ^qrq-qfT 

qtfT — ^ fq^ q ^ qfq qqq~qwr¥J-q f%T^-% q^q-lf— 
qqq ^qi€t qq qr^x i 

♦ C\ 

qtf-qr qqq qf-% qiqT-^ q | 
qnqq qt ¥ # qq If i 

qq qrfq-qrq-q # qm ^ q»ft i 
q^qr qt fw ^ qn: |qmr-^ If ii 

qq qrq qrrq q*^ ft-q z^ q%q fqq ^ 
-^W-f ^ ?5I ti 

qqqm-^ ii 
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TRANSLATION. 

Having bowed my head, I rub my nose (in the dust) before Him, my Maker, by 
whom we all were made, and by whom in an instant^ were revealed all .those things 
of which the secret had hitherto been found by none. 

Each breath that comes and goes. 

Without meditation on Him, would be a noose for our necks. 

How shall this puppet, that holds in remembrance the Being that makes it 
dance, fall into any difficulty {lit. sourness) ? How shall bitterness and astringency be 
met witli? It is the sweetness of this fruit which thou shouldst taste, as thy fore- 
fathers have tasted of excellence from their elders." 

For seeing He gave the eyes, and for hearing the ears. The nose also He made 
prominent amongst all (the features). On our forms bestowed He a soul. Where 
has a vessel of clay so much power as will enable it to declare the skill of its potter ? 
Of a truth, how can that which is created praise its Creator, and what can it say ? Let 
him who thus would do, babble in vain, (but as for me,) if every hair of the down upon 
my body from head to feet were each to speak and to continue glorifying, and were to 
remain rapt in that case for as many years as there are sands in all the rivers and 
blossoms and pods in the fields, even then they could not accomplish aught. 

With this bowing of my head, I also prostrate myself day and night before that 
Friend* of the Giver, far advanced (in favour), on whose account it was said, 'if Thou 
hadst not been, I would have created nothing.’ And of his cousin (‘All), whose 
marriage was contracted in his family, the remembrance has always been with me. 
(As I remembered him), I exulted, and could not contain myself. And as many 
children as there are of him, to them alone am I devoted.* Whoever else there may 
be, he pleases not my heart. Beyond the pale of this family, what have I to do with 
any vagabond, sharper, thief, or robber ? While.! live, and while I die, on all these 
alone and on their house, day and night, do I place my hope. 

THE FOIJNDATIOX= OF A WOXDROFS TALE. 

One day, while I was sitting doing nothing, it came into my thought to write a 
story in which there should not appear the employment'* of any language except 
Hindui. Having taken this resolution, my heart expanded like a flower-bud. No 
foreign words or rustic expressions were to appear in it. Of those who heard (mv 
intention), a few great scholars, old-fashioned ciumudgeons, wily old rascals, introduced a 
cats’ concert,’’ wagging their heads, screwing their faces, lifting up their noses and eye- 
brows, petrifying their eyes, and began to say, ' we don’t see how this thing can be. That 


' Bdt-hl hdUmh^hdt lcah*tl, in an instant, lit., while the words were being said. 

* There is a pun here, which cannot he translated. Bar^-se ha tax means literally ‘ greatness from the great.' 

^ Muhammad. 

^ Par'chdnd is literally ‘ to introduce one person to another.' Hence, ‘ to fascinate, beguile.’ Hence, as here, * to I e 
an object of affection or devotion.’ 

® Paul is ‘ method, manner, appearance, shape.* But daul dal^nd is ‘ to lay a foundation.* 

® The dictionary meaning of put is *a menstruum, a solvent, a flux.' It is the application of anything, as the appli* 
cation of a medicine, of fire, of plaster, of a smeaiing, and so on. 

7 Khat’-rdg is literally ‘ six tunes ' (played at once). Hence * discord.* It coii’esponds exactly to the cats’ concerts of 
our schoolboy days. Akhe path"* rand is to turn the eyes to stone 'patthar), to give a stony stare. 
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the quality of Hindu! should not appear, that the quality of local dialects should not slip 
in, that the style in use among the better sort of people, the super-excellent, u'hich they 
employ amongst themselves, should under such conditions remain as it always was, and 
that neither of these (two faults) should be reflected in it, — that is impossible.' 

I took offence at the difficulties raised by their cold sighs (of discouragement), and 
rej)lied with some irritation, ‘I have said nothing so very wonderful. If I show you 
a grain of mustard seed and try to persuade you that it is a mountain ; if I play a 
pantomime with my fingers and call the false true ; if I construct entangled and uncon- 
nected sentences without measure or moderation ; if (in short) I cannot do (what I 
propose), then, well and good; (you are quite right to ask me) why I let such words 
issue from my mouth. (Let us judge by results.) In what way soever it is effected, an 
end is put to the dispute.’ 

The narrator of this story here declares himself, and to that degree in which some 
people proclaim him (in the way of praise), speaks conformably. Passing the right 
hand over the face (in consideration), I explain myself. Whatever my Benefactor 
willed, that, whether it is gestures and hints, ^ or coming and going, or leaping and jump- 
ing, or struggling and striving, will I show. Immediately on seeing which, the steed of 
your fancy, which is much faster even than lightning, and which in his bound is like 
the deer, will be lost in amazement." 

Mounting my horse I come. 

The skill I have I show it all. 

Whatever He who wished did wish, that, at once. 

In whatever I may say, do I show forth. 

Ho you now give ear, and turning towards me, look for a moment in my direc- 
tion. See in what manner I progress, and what sort of flowers I disclose from the petals 
of my lips. 


^ The dictionary meaning of tdo-hhdo is ‘ very little/ Taw is properly the red glow cf the face when angry. When 
.! person’s face is inflamed with rage, he is said tdw dehhldnd. Bhdic is a gesture or hint. Thus, hhdtc na dehndo, >^‘dfsdt 
kaho, don’t hint, speak plainly. In tdwhhdw, tdv: is little more than a doublet of hhdii\ as in the phrase u^-ne haliut fdic^ 
hhdv) delhdydy par eh na mdni, ap^nx-hx tek ralchhl, he gave me several hints, hut I did not hied, and stuck to 

my own determination. 

^ C/ioukayi is the bound ofp all four legs at once, taken by a Hence ‘ to forget une’s bound ’ is 'to he lost in 

amazement.* 
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The next specimen is an extract from the Thetli Eindl-kd Thdth, a short novel 
by Pandit Ayodhya Singh T padhyay. It is an admirable specimen of the true Hindo- 
stani language, free from any admixture of borrowed words, whether Persian or 
Sanskrit. This pathetic story, illustrating Hindu life in northern India, is well worth 
the study of everyone who wishes to master the real language spoken by the people of 
the Upper Hoab, which is at the same time readily intelligible wherever HindOstani 
is employed as a lingua franca. This is more than can he said either for the Persianised 
Urdu of Maulvis, or for the Pandit-ridden Hindi of Benares. 

It has been pvTblished both in the Deva-nagari and in the Persian characters, and 
both editions are here given. I append a fairly literal translation. The Indian idiom, 
it wall be observed, is retained throughout. There is none of the Persian order of words 
which we have observed in the preceding specimen. 

[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HiNDOSTANi {Thetli variety). 

[Eandit Aysdhyd Singh Upddhydy, 1899 . ) 

* o ♦ 

’ft ^ I %, w# wrt 

’ft-t, ’ft ^ I trft 

^T, fW ’ft-W, ^ ^ 

’ttr ^ ^ I fw ^’^ri-^ 

^ iffT 'tr-w, wr, ^ 

gwf , ’fFi WTfft ^ ^ iiTt, ^ 

# ^ wft XTfcIT-% ^PTcT 

^cfTT % I ^ 

^ qrcrr, f^fiRrcn i ^rr 
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^ ^ ^T^-% ^ ^-% 

I ^chl oTT^T^-^, ^-%xrf^- 

% ■TO I w^ TOT ^J: f ^ mr i Tit 

^rg^-% ^-% ij^, ^ ci^ sR’ff t f 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Grour 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Hikdostani {Tlihli variety). 

( Pandit AyOdliy& Singh JJpddhydy, 1899.) 

- ^ Ji ^ 

U(SxsJ ^ j4^ - t- 

CvT*' ~ ‘=— 

^1 j^i ^ L. 

^ jy ^ '> 

- Ip ^ «i— ^b 

* v;^ y""^' ^ ^ L/’V 

<=-~j^ Jj<na*» ^k*.j - ^ isy 15 ^t)Jo 

^U ^yb c—i^ 

^y (jb" <iii- <j)^i t^y ^^y ^b ‘^b^ 

*■’ ^ by^ j^- yf 5y^ a. 

yf ^ yfy ^ ^ ^ ^ v^y A -^; 

^"b '■“^ i^7'> 

VOL. IX; PART I. Q 
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fiii- ^ ^ 

>^' / ,i^ 

~ in- iiL. (J^y.^ y 

w^ «iii- ^ ji ^i - <^-/ y^] y y 

* uV^ (^" 
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TRANSLATION. 

A girl of eleven years of age is standing in the garden by her house watching for 
someone to come. The sun is about to set, the clouds are suffused with red, a gentle 
breeze is giving coolness to her spirit. In a short time the sun set, and, just as it was 
beginning to be dusky, someone bectmie visible approaching, from another side of the 
garden, that side where the girl was standing. In a little while he came and stood by 
her. When the girl saw him she said, ‘ Deonandan, where have you been all this time ? 
I have been standing here a long while waiting for vou.’ 

Deonandan is a youth of fourteen or fifteen years. To look at his well-favoured 
fair-complexioned face, shapely hands and feet, slender form, high and broad forehead, 
long arms, and large heart-attracting eyes, you would think that Jayania, the son of 
Indra, had himself descended from heaven and come down to the earth. He really be- 
longed to the same village as that in which the girl lived, and from babyhood they had 
been fond of each other. Every third or fourth day, as he found an opportunity, 
Deonandan would come to see her, and she, too, would meet him with the greatest affec- 
tion, and with her sweet, sweet, words would attract his soul. The girl knew that 
Deonandan would come that day, and for Ihis reason had been looking out for him. He 
did come, but it was a little late, and that is why she said to him, ‘ Deonandan, where 
have you been all this time r ’ 
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LUCKNOW LITERARY URDU. 

The following speciinen is in the Persianised Literary Urdii of Lucknow. The 
preference for Persian words instead of indigenous ones is manifest from the first 
sentence. 

Notice, too, the preference for the Persian order of words with the verb in the 
middle, not at the end of the sentence, and the subject after the object. Hindi, or indeed 
any pure Indo- Aryan language, wHl not tolerate sentences like chala dyd hdp-Tce pds, 
he went to his father. The true Indian order would be hdp-M pds chald dyd. Again 
the order of the phrase eh nauhar-hb us-ne puchhd is not truly Indian. The Indian 
order would be us-ne eh naukar-hb (or -se) puchhd, the subject preceding the object. 

The specimen (which is a version of the Parable) is given in the Persian character. 
As it is a good specimen of Urdu handwriting, it is given in facsimile, and not in type. 



[ No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

HindostanI (Standard Urd* variety). 




life 


WESTBBN HINDI. 
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[No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEBN HIXDI. 

HiNDosTlxi (Stakdard Urdu tariety). District, Lucknow. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek shakhs-ke do bete the. Tn-me-se cbbota bap-se 

One man-of tico sons icere. Them-ia-frora the-younger father-to 

jaedad-mi hamava jo-kuclih hissa bai hani- 

property-in my idiaterer sJiai'e is me- 


kahne laga, 
to-say began, 
ko de-dijie.’ 
to gwe-aicay: 

. kar-diva. 


apna 

his-own 


‘ abba jan, 

‘father dear, 

Chuntche us-ne 
Accordingly him-by 
Aur cband-bi roz 
tcas-made-and-given. And some-even days 

ikattha kar-ke bahut dur-ke 

together made-having great distance-of 

sari daulat shohad-pan-mi ura-di. 

wealth debauchery-in squandered-aioay. 
mulk-mi qahat-e-‘azim para aur 

country-in a-famine-great fell and he 

us mulk-ke ek rais-ke lid 

a rich-natire-qf place-in 

ajine khet8-me suare 
his-own fields-in swine 
bari arzu-ke sath 


all 

us 

that 


Country-of 


ne 

by that 
TJs-ne ise 

Kim-by for-this-one 

diya. Wah, to, 
away. Se, indeed, 
bbar-leta j5 

would-have-filled which 
us-ko na di. 

him-to not was-given 


asasa duiio-ko taqsim 

property both-to division 

ba‘d cbbota beta sab mal 

after the-younger son all property 

mulk-mi cbala-gaya aur wabd 

country-into went-away and 

Jab sab utb-gaya 

When all up-went 
muhtaj bo-chala. Aur 
needy became. And 

ja-kar naukari 


wob 


great desire-of with 
sbari kbati-tbf, 
the-swine eating-werc, 
Ab us-ki ikbi 
Noio him-of eyes 


gone-having 
cbarane-ke live 
feeding-of for 
un cbbilki-se 
those hushs-with 
lagar wob bbi 

but that even 

kbull. Us-ne 

opened. Hirn-by 


there 
to 

then 

us- 
him- 

kar-li. 
service took. 

bbej- 

if-icas-sent- 

bbi pet 
even belly 

kisi-ne 
anyone-by 
kaba 

it-icas-said 


ki, 

‘ babutere 

mazdur to 

mere bap-ke 

yaba 

pet 

bbar 

that. 

‘ many 

labourers indeed my father-of 

house-at belly 

full 

kbana 

pai, 

balki bacha 

bbi rakbai, aur 

mai 

bbukbo 

mar3. 

food 

get, nay-rather saving 

also keep, and 

I from-hunger 

die. 

Utbu aur 

abba-ke pas 

jaS aur un-se 

kabu. 

“ abba 

jan, 

Let-m e-rise and 

father-of near 

go and him-to 

say, 

“father 

dear, 

tnai 

^uda-ka 

aur ap-ke 

huzCu’-mi g 

unab-gar 

bn, aur 

ab 

I 

God-of 

and your-Honourof 'presence-in 

sinner 

am, and 

now 
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is laiq nahi ki ap-ka, beta kablau. iMujhe apne 

t/tis worthy not that your -Honour- of son I-may-be-called. Me your-own 
inazdurS-mi rakli-lijiye.” ’ Pas woh utha aur cliala-aya bap-ke 

labourers-in having-kept-take.” ’ So he arose and went the-father-of 


pas. 

near. 

rahm 

pity 

Aur 

Jind 


Hanoz fasile-M-se 

Yet distance-even-at 
kba-kar daura, 
eaten-having he-ran, 


tha 

he-was 

gale-se 

neck-to 


Aur bete-ue us-s 

JLnd the-son-by him 

Khuda-ke huzur aur 

God-of presence and 

is laiq nabl 

this loorthy not i 

bap-ne apne 

the-father-by Ms-own 

‘umda po^ak lao 

good dress bi'ing 

juta pa5-m§ jiinbab ; 

shoe feet-on put ; 


ki bap-ne 

that the-father-by 
lagaya, aur 

was-attached, and 

kiya, ‘ abba 
was-made, 'father 
nazar-mi gunab-gar 
siaht-in sinner 


dekb-liya aur 
he-was-seen and 
piyar kiya. 
love was-made. 


us-se ar? kiya, ‘abba jan, mai 

him-to the-reqiiest was-made, ‘father dear, I 

aur ap-ki nazar-ml gunab-gar bS, aur ab 

and your-Honour-of sight-in sinner am, and now 
ki ap-ka beta kablaU.’ Magar 

that your-Honour-of son I-may-be-called.' But 

naukarS-ko hukm diya ki, ‘ ‘umda-se 

n servants-to order ivas-given that, ‘ good-than 


in-ko 
this-one-on 
sab log 
all people 


pahnao ; agutbi bath-me aur 

put ; a-ring hand-on and 

da'wate kba-kar kbushiyi 

feast eaten-having rejoicings 


manae. 

Mera yeb 

farzand 

mar-kar. 

pbir 

jiya ; 

aur 

let-us-celebrate. My this 

son 

died-having, 

again 

lived ; 

and 

gum bo'kar, pbir 

mila.’ 

rn 

Cbunache 

wob 

sab 

log 

lost become-having, again 

was-found.' 

Accordingly 

they 

all 

people 

kbu^iya 

inanane lage. 






rejoicings 

to-celebrate began. 





Us 

waqt us-ka 

bara beta 

kbet-par 

iba. 

Jab 

wob 

That 

time him-of 

elder son 

field-on 

was. 

When 

he 

palat-kar 

gbar-ke 

qarib 

pahueba 

to us- 

•ne 

gane 

returned-having house-of 

near 

arrived then him-by 

singing 


aur nacb-ki awaz suni. 

and dancing-of sound was-heard- 


pucbba ki, 

it-was-asked that, 

us-se kaba, 

him-to it-was-said, 


kis 

what 


naukar-ko us-ne bula-kar 
servant him-by called-having 

bat-par bo-raba-hai ? ’ Us-ne 

matter-on going-on-is ?' Him-by 


salamat 

sound 

!)abut 

much 


kaba, ‘ ap-ke bbai ae-bai 

H-icas-said, ‘your-Honour-of brother come-is 

u"ai)as ane-par ap-ke walid-ne 

back corning-on your-Honour-of father-by 


bigra, 

was-put-out, 


gbar-ke 

house-of 


andar-bi 

inside-even 


Li aur un-ke sahih- 

is and him-of safe- 

jashn kiya-bai.’ Wob 

feast made-is.' He 

jata tba. Is-par 

going teas. This-upon 
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us-ka bap 
him-qf the-father 
ne bap-se 

by the-father-to 


bahar nikal aya aur manane laga. Us- 

outside emerging came and to-appease began. Sim~ 

kaha ki, ‘dekhiye, bai‘*s§-se mai 

it-was~said that, ‘ see, so-many years-from I 


ap-ki kbidmat 

your-Sonour-of service 

nahl 
not 
ek 


karta-hu 
doing-am 
ki; 

was-done ; 
bachcha tak 


us-par 

that-on 

na 


hukm- 

orders- 

kabbi 

ever 

dosts- 


aur kisi 
and any 

se sartabi 

from disobedience 
mujhe bakri-ka 

to~me she-goat-of one young-one iip-to not was-given that my-oion friends- 
ke sath kbu^i manata. Magar jd-hl ap-ka 

of with rejoicings I-might-have-celebrated. But as-even ijour-Eonour-of 

yell beta aya jis-ne ap-ka sara iiial kasbiyS-uil gawa- 

this son came whom-by your-Sonour-of all substance harlots-in was- 


ivaqt 

time 

bill 

even 

diya 


ap-ke 

your-Sonour-of 

ap-ne 

your-Sonour-by 
ki apne 


diya, to ap-ne 

lost, then your-Sonour-by 
iis-se kaba, ‘ beta, 

him->to it-was-said, • son. 


un-ki 

khatir-se 

ja^u 

kiya.’ 

is-ne 

liim-of 

aff^ ction-hy 

a- j east 

was-made' 

Sim-by 

turn bame^a mere 

pas 

bo ; 

jo-kucbb 

mera 

you 

always me 

near 

are ; 

whatever 

mine 


bai. 

wob 

tumhara 

liai. 

Munasib 

yebi tba 

ki 

is, 

that 

yours 

is. 

Proper 

this-indeed loas 

that 

kbusbiya 

manai 

aur 

masrur 

b5, ky8-ki 

tumbara 

rejoicings 

may-celebrate and 

happy 

may -be, because 

your 

mar-ke, 

zinda 

bna-bai ; 

aur 

gum bo-ke. 

pbir 

died-having , 

alive 

becom,e-has 

; and 

lost become-having, 

again 


baiii-log 

loe-people 

bbai 

brother 

mila-bai.’ 

found-is.' 


TOL. DC, PAET Z, 


K 
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QASBStT URDU OF LUCKNOW. 

The preceding specimen has illustrated the high, literary style of Lucknow Urdu. 
We now proceed to give specimens of the ordinary Urdu spoken in the city. It is 
known as qasbdti, from qasbdt, the plural of qasba, a quarter of a town. 

It is not so highly Persianised as the literary dialect, but possesses the typical order 
of words which Urdu has borrowed from Persian. Thus we have jdnib dakhin, in the 
southern direction, the Indian order of which would be dakhin jdnib. Similarly, kindre 
daryd-e Sal-ke, instead of daryd-e Sal-ke kindre, on the hank of the river Sai. 

I give two specimens of this form of Urdu. The first is a short passage of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, which I give in transliteration only, merely for the purpose 
of comparison with the literary dialect. The other is a folk -tale about the temple of 
Bhauresar in Nigoha. It is given in the Persian character, with full transliteration and 
translation. 

[No. 5.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTANi (QaSBATI UeDU of LL'CKXOW). 

Specimen I. 

Ek ^akhs-ke do larke the. Un-ml-se chhote-ne apne bap-se kaha ki, ‘ ai bap, 
jaedM-mi-se jo mera haqq hota-ho mujhe de-dijiye.’ Tab us-ne un-ko apni jaedad 
taqsim kar-di. Aur thore roz-ke ba‘d chliota larka sab kuchh mal jam' kar-ke ek dur- 
ke mulk-ko rawana hua, aur waha-par apna mal ‘aiya^i-mg ura-diya. Aur jab sab 
kharcb kar-dala, tab us mulk-mi bara qaht para, aur woh khud mohtaj hone laga. 
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[ No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERX HINDI. 


^ ^ < -6-* Jjf * ^ J; J 


HiNBOSTAXi (QaSBATI ITeDU of LrCKXOWj. 

Specimen II. 

jjl i- ^ j^yy^ 

» ^ jjjj &y y] <Ly 

A 

^y) jI^oIj ojj ■^:}] ^ A. 

w>“^l y] i^y) ly^ y 

iLu/Olj ^ ^ lS^-Lux.^ 

L-^ *" s^j ^ J-^ I «L_- 

v^isJ 

{^3 5^ Jvo-j ^ '^Jj^ <.,5^' 


VOL. IX, pabt :. 
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15 IjO «i_ sLitilj 

j5 ^ ^ ^jo ^ jj ^jL 

1^ HL. 


« bj j/ ^bilij 1$ jJo ci^yo ci- «Lit)lj 0^!. j^J 

^ eO^ *5^ <iii- Jj)^ 

y, (^>^5 \j^ '^yy^ ^ 
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c No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Hindostani (Qasbati TJebb of LrcKNow). 

Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Qasba Nigoha-ki janib dakbin ek mandir Maliadeo-ji-ka hai, 

Town Nigoha-qf direction southern a temple Mahadeo-ji-of is, 

jis-ko Bhauresar kabte-bai, aur kinare darya-e Sai-ke 

which Bhauresar calling-they~are, and on-the-hanh the-river-of Sal-of 

waqe‘ hai. Aur wabh-par bar Du-sbamba-ko mela bota-bai, aur 

situated is. And there-on every Mmday-on a-fair being-is, and 

aksar log bar roz darsban-ko bila na gh a 

generally people every day paying -respects- for without intermission 

jaya-karte-bai, aur jo maqsad-e diii rakbte-bai wob 

going-regularly-are, and what desire-of of-the-heart heeping-they-are that 

pura hota-hai. 
fulfilled being-is. 


Sunne-me aya-bai ki ek waqt-ine Aurangzeb Badshab bbi 

Searing-in come-it-is that one time-in Aurangzeb the-Bmperor also 

un-ke inandir-par tashrif-lae-the. Aur un-ki yeb 

that-{God-)of temple-on honour ed-with-his-presence. And Sim-of this 

man^a tbi ki is mandir-kO kbudwa-kar murat-ko nikalwa- 


intention was that this temple 

lewe, aur sadha mazdar 
taken-out, and hundreds labourers 

hue, lekin murat-ki 

became, but the-image-cf 


got-dug-up-having the-image he-might-get- 


us 

that 

intiba 

end 


murat-ke nikalue-ko musta‘idd 

image-of taking-out-for ready 
na ma'lum buL Tab 

not found became. Then 


Bad^ah-ne ghusse-mg a-kar ijazat di ki, ‘ is 

the-Emperor-by anger-in eome-having permission was-given that, ‘this 


murat-ko tor-dalo-’ 
image break-in-pieces' 
kiya, aur do ek 

was-made, and two one 


Tab 

Then 

zarb 

strokes 


mazdCirS-ne torna shuru' 

the-labourers-by to-break commencement 

murat-mi lagai, balki, kuchb 

the-image-in were-appliecl, nay, somewhat 


^ikast bbi bo-gai, jis-ka nishan aj-tak bbi maujud bai, aur 

broken also it-became, which-of the-mark today-to also existing is, and 
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qaclr-e khun 

little-a blood 

qudrat 

supernatural-power 


bhi murat-se nuinud 

also the-image-from visible 

murat-ki zahir liul, 

tlie-image-of manifest became, 


niche-se liazarlia bhaure nikal-pare. am’ sab 

below-from thousands hornets issued, and all 

bhaur§-se pareshan hrai. Aur veb kbabar 
hornets-from distress became. And this news 
bui. Tab Bad^ab-ne hukiu diva 
became. Then the-Emperor-by order ivas-given 
murat-ka nam aj-se Bliauresar 

image-of name today-from Bhawresar{Lord-of- Hornets) became, 

tarh-par thi usi tarh-se baud kar-dd/ 

manner-on it-was that-very manner-hy closed-tip make,’ 


hua ; lekin aisi 

became ; btit such 

aur usi murat-ke 

and that-very image-of 

fauj-e Badshah-kl 


the-army-of the-Emperor-of 
Badshah-ko bbi maTtim 
the-Emperor-to also known 
ki, ‘ aclicbba, is 
that, ‘ good, this 


bua, 


aur 

and 


aur 

and 


31s 

tchat 

kbud 

himself 


Badshah-ne 

murat 

mazkur 

band karane-ka 

intizam 

the-Emperor-by 

the-image 

aforesaid 

closed-up ca using-to-make-of 

arrangement 

kar-diya. 

was-made. 






Ab cband 

roz-se 

^ilawa 

dar^an-ke 

babut-se 

dukandar 

'Noio some 

days-from 

heside 

paying-respect s-of 

many-very 

shopkeeper 

I02: waha cldkane lasfate-liaT. 

Tla’sva ma'muli 

chiz 5 -ke. 

kashtkari-ki 

people there 

shops arranging-are. 

Besides ordinary 

things-of. 

cultivation- of 

cbizi, jo 

dehat-me 

bahut 

ziyada kar-ke 

zarCirat 

boti-hai. 

things, lohich 

mllages-iu 

much 

more done-having 

necessary 

being-are. 

walii-par mil 

sakt)i“lia 

i. 





there-on be- found can. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

To tbe south of the town of Xigoha tbere is a temple of Mabadeo, wbicb people 
call Bbauresar, and is situated on tbe bank of the river Sai. A fair is held there every 
Monday, and every day tbere is a stream of peoide who come to visit the image, in tbe 
belief that this act of worship will lead to the falfilmenl of all tbe desires of tiieir liearts. 

The story goes that the Emperor Aurangzel) once visited the temple of tin’s deitv, 
and gave orders that the image should bo dug up and taken out of tbe temple. He sent 
several hundred labourers, but no matter how deep they dug, they could not find tlie 
bottom of the image. Enraged at tliis, the Emperor ordered the image to be broken in 
pieces. Tbe labourers commenced the work and gave h o - nr two blows. In doing so 
they damae’cd it slightly, and the marks of tlii^ are visJdi ic tlic present dav. A few 
droiis of blood also issued from tiie image. But this indignity only served to mak-e 
manifest tbe supernatural power which existed in the idol. Tliousands of hornets issued 
fiom below it, and put the Emperor's army of men to flight. When this was told 
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to him he said, ‘ very well, from this day let this image be known as Bhahresar, or the 
Lord of Hornets, and let the earth lie filled in so as to restore it to the same condition 
as that in which it was before.’ He then himself saw that the arrangements for restor- 
ing the image to its original condition were carried out. 

For a long time not only have people visited this shrine to pay homage to the deity, 
but a number of shopkeepers have set up shops in the locality. They sell not only the 
ordinary stock in trade hut also everything that is necessary for village life. 
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pEGAMATT URDO OF LUCKNOW. 

The form of Urdu employed by respectable Musalman ladies of Lucknow City is 
known as Begamati. It is said to he very free from any Hindi admixture, but this 
statement is not borne out by the specimens which I have received. 

Two specimens are given. ' The first is a transliterated text of a portion of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, for comparison with the other Urdu versions. The other is 
a letter written by a Musalman lady of Lucknow to her mother. It is an admirable 
specimen of this dialect, full of quaint idioms and vivid expressions. I give it in fac- 
simile of the original manuscript, together with a transliteration and translation. The 
writing of the manuscript is in the ordinary broken Urdu running hand. 

Note that Persian and Arabic words ending in a short a are not inflected for the 
oblique cases, as the grammars teU us should be done. Thus, Khdnam Sdhiba (not -be)-ke, 
(by the son) of the Khanam Sahiba ; chha mahlna (not -ne)-kd bachcha, a baby of six 
months. This is a common irregularity of writing, which, however, does not affect the 
pronunciation. These oblique forms are pronounced as if ending in e, Sdhiba-ke is 
pronounced Sdhibe-ke, and so on. 

C No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINBI. 

Hindostani (BEGAMATi Urdu of Ltjcknow). 

Specimen |. 

Ek admi-ke do bete the. Un-mg-se chhota bap-se bola, ‘ abba-jan„ mal asbab-mi 
jitna hamara hissa hai ham-ko de-dijiye.’ Aur us-ne apni daulat dono-ko bat-di. There 
dinS ba‘d chhota sab jam'-jatha samet-kar bahut dur kisi mulk-ko nikal-gaya. "Wahs sab 
s4ohad-pan-ml ura baitha. Jab sab uth-utha-gaya to us mulk-mg bahut bara qabt para, 
aur yeh mohtaj ho chala 
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fNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDosTANi (BEgamati Ukdu of Ltjckxow). 

Specimen il. 










Vou IT^ Part i. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDosTli-'i (BSGAMATi Urdu OF LrcKNow). 

Specimen li. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

HRATT BETI-KI TAEAF-SE MA-KO. 

LETTEB BAUaSTEB-OF BIBECTIOX-FROJI MOT HER -TO. 

Amml jan, Khucla kare ap salamat rahl. 

Mother dear, God may-make Your-Hononr {in-)safety may-remain. 

Bahin Jliainman Sahib aj Lakhiiau-ml tlakhil hui. Un-se 

Sister Jhamman Sdhiba today Luckaoic-in entered became. Mer-from 

a^^-kl sab kbair wa salab mabum bui. Bare 

Youi'-Monour-of all health and prosperity known became. The-elder 

mamn-kfi ji ae-diii (bamesha) mancla rabta-bai. 

maternal-uncle-of spirit daily (i.e. ahcays) nnwell remaining-is. 

Lakbnaii-ini babut clawa-darman ki, magav kucbb faida nabi 

Lucknow-in much medicine-drugs were-done, but any benefit not 

bua. Kaib agar upar-wala bo-gaya, 

became. Tomorrow if the-above-one (i.e. the-rnoon) happened (i.e. becomes visible), 
to Jum‘a-rat-k6 'O'gb zarur zarur ‘ilaj karne Eaiz-abad 

then Thursday-on he certainly certainly {for-)treatmetit doing Eaizabad 
sidbarige. 
he-vyill-start. 

Aj-kalb yaba cbor8-ka bara nai*gha bai. Paros-me 

Nowadays here thieves-of great yang is. The-neighbourhood-in 

^anam Sahib-ke yalib kalh din-dabiire kai cbor 

Khdnam Sdhiba-of at yesterday in-broad-daylight several thieves 

gbus-ae. Bara gbul-gbapara macba. Sipahi nigore, gawar-ke 

entered. Much noise-clamour xcas-raised. Constables useless, boor-of 

lath, samjbe na bujbe, huUar sunte-bi bainare 

stick, understood not knew, %iproar immediately-on-hearing our 
makan-iui darrana cbale-ae. Wob to kabiye, ban kbaii'iyat 

house-in straightway came. That verily you-may-say. great good-luck 

guzri. Adml dyorbi-par maujud tba. Us-ne roka 

happened. A-man ante-chamber-on present teas. Ry-hirn it-icas-stopped 

TOT,. IX, PART I. S i 
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thama. 
impeded. 
do chor 
txco thieves 


Nahi-to sab-ka 

Otherwise all{’of-us)-of 
pakre bM gae. 

arrested also went. 


* -r ^ - 

samna ho-jata. TJs-me-se 

exposure would-have-been. That~out-of 

Mu§-ne hakim-ke samne 

The-idiots-hy the-magistrate^of before 


ulta cbbudda rakha ki, 

contrary accusation brought that, 

akwane-ke bahana-se ghar-ml 
estimating -of pretext-on house-in {we-)were-summoned 
rakha, pachas rupaiye chhin-liye, 

{we-) were-kept, fifty rupees 
kar-ke ghul macha-diya.’ 
doing noise was-raisedJ 


‘ ^anam Sahiba-ke bete-ne 
‘ Khdnam Sdhiba-of the-son-by 
bulaya. Do pahar 

Two watches 
ulta “ chor 


were-snatched-away, contrary “ thief 


niakan 
the-house 
band 
confined 
chor ” 
thief” 


Nazir aur 
Nazir and 
Nazir-ko to 
Nazh' indeed 
bhi mizajdar ; 

^Iso haughty ; 

hone lagti-hai. 
to-be beginning-is. 

kachcha sath 

inexperienced co'mpany 
hiyahne lai<l 

for-being-married fit 

bak-bak jhak-jhak 
talking altercation 


un-k;i 

him-of 


biwi-me 


ap 

Tour-B-onour 


badhte-hai. 
increasing- are. 
bane. 

he-may -become . 


Magar aisi 
But such 
bataugar 
wranglings 
nakkti 
disgraced 

Aulad ‘Ali-ko 

A.uldd ‘AH 
bekar bhi, 

without-ground also, 

chala-gaya. 
he-went-off . 

Begam Jan-ka 
Begam Jdn-of 
parso 

the-day-befoi'C-yesterday 


wife-between 
janiye, 
may -know, 

zarra-zarra-si bat-par 

very-little matter-on 
Lakh 

Bimdred- thousand 
hai. ^uda 

is. God 

pahlu-se lagi 

side-by close 

din rat-ke dat 

day night-of teeth 

Khuda-ki mar. 

God’of curse. 


‘aqlo-par 

wits-on 


Kaun 

Who 


roz-marra ihanjhat hua-karti-hai . 
daily wrangling keeps- going-on. 

— ek nak-charha. Biwi 

— a nose-mounted-one. The-wife 
‘ til tu, mai mai ’ 

‘thou thou, I I’ {i.e. quarrelling) 
samjhaya, ‘ bahin, 

was-it~remonstrated{-by-me), ‘ sister, 
rakhe. Siyani larki 

preserve{-you). Youthful daughter 

baithi-hai. Us-ke samne is 

seated-is. BLer-of before this 

kil-kil-se kya faida.’ 

gnashing-from what profit.’ 

Samjhane-mi bat-ke 

Bernonstrating-on words-of 


dakhl-de ? 
may-interf ere ? 


Ulta 

On-the-contrary 


dekhiye. 

please-see. 

ma-se 

rnother-with 


Na koi bat na 

Not any word or 

iar-bhir-kar 
quarrelled-h aving 


chit, bekar 

talk, without-ground 
dadhiyal 

t o-grandfa ther’s - h o use 


chha 

six 


mahina-ka pala-posa bachcha 

months-of brought-up{-and)-nursed baby 

jata-raha. Bechari, ek akh dabati-hai, 

has-died. Boor-creature, one eye pressing -she-is. 
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lakh asu 

a-hundred-thomand tears 


mare 

since-death 

phat-para. 

fell-in. 


pure char mahina 
full four months 

Gharih-ki 

The-poor-woman-of 


girte-hai. 

falling-are. 

bhi nahT 

even not 


Abhi Miya-ko 

Only-now {her-)husband-to 

hue-the ki yeh as man 

passed-had when this sky 


rahi-sahi as bhi tut-gai. 

remaining hope also broke. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A LETTER FROM A DALGHTER TO HER MOTHER. 


Dearest Mother, 

May God ordain that you ever remain in safety. Sister Jhamman arrived today 
in Lucknow, and from her we have heard how you are getting on. The elder uncle’s 
health is daily getting worse and Avorse. He has been trying all kinds of medicine here 
in Lucknow, but they don’t seem to do him any good. So, if the moon becomes visible 
tomorrow, he will certainly set out on Thursday for Faizabad to be treated by the 
doctors there. 

Nowadays there is a big gang of thieves about. Yesterday, in broad daylight, a 
number of them got into the house of the Khanam Sahiba, who lives close by us. 
There was a great hue and cry, and the fools of police, useless as a boor’s cudgel which 
neither knows nor understands, directly they heard the outcry, made straight for our 
house. You may indeed say that we were fortunate, for by great good luck there was 
a man standing at our hall-door who stopped them. Otherwise all we women in the 
zanana Avmuld have been exposed to view. Two of the thieves were caught, and the 
idiots, when they came before the magistrate, brought a countercharge that the Khanam 
Sahiba’s son had invited them into the house under the pretext of getting the building 
valued. They added that he had imprisoned them for some six hours, had robbed them 
of fifty rupees, and had then got rid of them liy calling out ‘ thief, thief.’ 

You Avill be sorry to hear that Nazir and his wife keep on their daily quarrelling. 
You know Nazir, what sort of man he is, going about with his nose in the air. His wife, 
too, is overweening, and starts a Avrangle on ever so little a matter. I’ve reasoned 
with her thousands of times, — ‘sister dear, there’s inexperienced company. There’s 
a young marriageable girl sitting close to your side. TThat good will come from all this 
nonsense and talk, all this teeth-gnashing by day and by night, in her presence ? ’ May 
God’s curse rest on such silly-wits. The more one remonstrates, the more she wrangles. 
Who is there to interfere, with the certainty of having some rude thing said in return ? 

Just look at Aulad ‘All’s conduct. Without saying a word, nay, for absolutely no 
reason, he has quarrelled with his mother, and gone off to stay with his grandfather. 

Begam Jan’s six-months’ old little baby, which she had been nursing with such 
loving care, died the day l)efore yesterday. Poor creature, when she presses together 
the lids of a single eye, a hundred thousand tears fall. It is only four months since 
her husband died, and now, again, the sky has fallen in upon her. The poor thing’s one 
remaining consolation is now broken. 
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STANDARD URDU OF DELHI. 

Tlie Urdu of DeUii is less Persiaiiised than that of Lucknow, and hence more nearly 
fulfils the requirements of a lingua franca intelligible over the whole of India. This 
will be evident from the following specimen (the authorised Urdu version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, as issued under the auspices of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society). It will be seen that the vocabulary is on the whole simple, and that the 
Indian, and not the Persian, order of words is preferred. For another example of Delhi 
Urdu, the Urdu. List of Standard Words and Sentences, which was prepared in that city, 
mav be consulted. 

The original Urdu version of the Xew Testament was made for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society by Henry Martyn during the years 1806-1810. It has been 
thrice revised. The version of the Parable now given is taken from the third and 
last reA'ision carried out by a committee headed by Dr. Weitbrecht during the years 
1893-1899. 

The Bible Society has issued this Aversion under tAA'o forms, — one in the Persian 
character, and the other in the Boman character. I give both here. The system of 
transliteration used by the Bible Society differs somewhat from that employed in the 
present SurA'ey, but this will give rise to no difficulty. 

It is not necessary to gWe an interlinear translation. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDosTANi (Standard Erdd, Persian Character). 

(Fanjdb Auxiliary Bible Society, 1900.) 

^ ^ (jJ _ ^ <fl_ 

“ ^ ^ ^ IasO^j ^ dLn^ y:^ ^ ^jLc - c J 1/ 

0^ JU Uo} .L 

jLc Uj) JjI - ]y^ &j]y yf i£}l^ IjoJ IxU 

y I^y' ^ ^ 

^ •« 

(^_^J l_^X*C J , ^I b ^Ixsv/C - ^yj ,^J6 

W'4>St> ~ 1^ c— t>iuilj 

^!l <iiL uWU;! ^ ^ jJ;] ^| jj| 

^ u^? - v^ ^ ds ^ 

- ^3V ^ ^ JP"^ v.^J ^1 - ly ^ 

•— 9^ v^ cL^ *; jj'y AJ 
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Ui' A - At jj! llJ >iJ Jf y / jjo - Lf 

^ j^f ^ ‘=-1 

V 4-^ ^ [r^' ^ jpii 

&^'U <fL y ji^ ^ (^1 ^ ^1 

/ <-3^0 ^ y . jU^, ^ yi, 

l^' hdji lijo &j ]jiy£ ^yf - ^4)U.c y'^"y d-fLyy^^jy 

* J yy ij ^ ^ iJ y . jy 6jjj 

^ y I ^ 13. ^ ^ 5 oJ 

j;! - yy y y y Uj^; ^i^y <L^ 

&i ^ L^J ‘i- *5 ^ Uj y ly &j ^_yr 0^3^ j yW y" yy 

- ^1/ y ^ .:_y ^y ^\ 4 ] jy -y 

UU. &j liU y ^ d^ - LL iiU. ^ ^ ^1 

«i_U^ ^1 ‘^W- y^ ^ yc.0 

yji Ljr ^ ^ ^jv ^1 - ^r Lji" 

tsiij y /" - ^'' ov y sto^^" v^jjt 

- ULU i^-U, ^ ^y-jo ^1 ji" Lo a K ^jSi 

J 

y uyy^ ju y ^ y ^ y yj 

- V^ ^1 «iL - by y^ y ih <Ly JJ al y 

y »; i_ y jy - ^ «^y^ y y - (I^ 

- U»" ly ^UoU ylbo ^y yj . ^ ^ 

# ^ iu w 4 / y - y 5 y - c^- 5 oy y\^ ^ y 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Central Group. 

WESTEEX HINDI. 

IIlXDOSTAXi (StAXDAUD JJ HBV , llOMAX ChaIIAC 1 ) . 

(British and Foreign Bible Society. 1900.) 

Ek sliakhs ke do bote the. Un men se clihote lie bap se kalub ki Ai ])ap 5 mal ka jo 
bissa mujh ko pabunclita bai, inujbe de. Us ne apna mal inata' uubeu bant di. Aur 
tltore (Un ])aal cbbota beta apna sab kucldi lania* kark< . dur ka* iiiulk ko lawana liua, 
aur wabaii ajina mal badcbalni men ura diva. Aur jab sab kbarcli kar cbiika, to us 
mulk men sakbt kal para ; aur wub mubtaj bone biu’d. Pbir us mulk ke ek basliiiidc ke 
ban ja ; us iie us ko apne kbeton men suar cbarane bbeja. Aur u^e arzu tbi, ki 
jo pbaliyau siiar kbate tbe, un .so apna jiet bbare ; maanr koi us(* na deta tba. Pbir us 
lie liosb men akar kalia, ki ]\Iere ])ap k(* kitue lu mazduron ko roti iirat se miJti bai, aur 
main yaban bbiikba mar raba Inin 1 ^lain utlikar apne Iki]) ke ])as jaiinu’a, aur us se 
kabiin^u, ki Ai 1)ap, main asman kd aur teri nazar men umnaba^ar bud : ab is Idiq nabin 
raba, ki pbir tera beta kablaiin ; iiiujbe apne mazdiir jaisa lu kar le. Pas ivub utlikar 
apne bap ki tarai* raivaiia biia. Wuli alibi diir bi tba, ki us(* dekhkar us ke lid]) ko tars 
aya, aur daurkar us ko laga liya, aur bose live. Pete ne us se kabd, ki Ai ba]), main 
asmaii ka aur teri nazar men Lamaliiinr bud : ab is ldi(| naliin ralid, ki ])bir tera liehi 
kahlaun. Pap ne apne naukarou se kalidj ki Aebclilie S(* aelicbbd jama jald nikalkar 
use pabiiido ; aur us ke hath men angiitbi, aur panivon men jiitl pabindo. Aur pale luie 
bacbbre ko lakar zabb karo, taki bam kbdkar khusbi manden ; kyiinki merd yib beta 
murda tlid, ab zinda biia ; kbo livayd tbd, ab mild bai. Pas vuli kbusbi mandne laav. 

Lekiu us kd liard betd kbet men tbd : jal) ivuli dkar L'bar ke nazdik ]>abunc]ida(> gdne 
liaidne aur ndcline ki dwdz suni : aur ek naukar ko biddkar darydit kanu' laud, ki li!i 
kyd lio raba bai r Us ne us se kabd. ki Terd blidi a miyd bai ; aur tm-e bap ne paid biid 
bacblird zabli kardyd bai. is liye ki use l)bald eliangd pdyd. ub aiisse liiid, aur andar 
jdnd na cbdbd : magar us kd bd]) bdbar jdke us(* mandnf* lagd. Ls no a])ue bap se 
janaU) men kabd, ki Dekb, itne liaras se main teri kliidinat kartd bun, aur kabbi tcvi 
bukinbidiili nabin ki ; magar mujlu^ tii ne kablii ek bakri kd bacliclnl l)bi na diyd, ki 
apne dostoy kc sdtli kliusbi mandld : lekin jab terd yib betd dyd, jis lu* terd mdl matd' 
kasbion luey urd di, 1 0 us ke liye tu no i)ald laid baclibrd zabb kardyd. Us ne us se 
kaba ; Beta, tii to bamesba mere pas bai, aur jo kucbli merd bai. wub terd hi bai ; lekin 
kbusbi mandld aur sbadmdn bond munasib tbd, kyiujki terd yib bbdi murda tbd, ab 
zinda Inui, klio gaya tbd. ab mild bai. 

* Tie syU* ni of i" iha* aV'DluI i y the 1 liOi-h r*: I'"- i S. . e^'. ai J ^oiiDwltat fiODi tlir* 

employed in the present Siiuey. 

VOL. IX, PAirr 1. 


T 
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MODERN URDU OF DELHI. 

During tlie last thirty or forty years a school of writers has arisen in Delhi, wliich 
has paid attention to the necessity of avoiding the extreme Persianisation of style 
which had hitherto been fashionable, and which is still fashionable in Lucknow. 

The author of this school who has obtained the greatest reputation is Maulavi 
Isazir Ahmad. Two novels by this writer, the Mir’atu ’l-‘Ariis (The Bride’s Mirror), 
and the Taubatu’n-Kasiih (The Kejoentance of Xasuh), have been edited in England. 
They are well worth reading, not only as introductions to the Urdu language, but for 
their contents. They are admirable jjictures of the home life of respectable Indian 
Musalmans of the middle class. The stories are absolutely unobjectionable and full of 
interest, and are illumined by many pages of true humour. An account of the best 
editions of these works will be found in the Bibliography under the name of their author, 
and for further information regarding the school of writers to which he belongs, the 
reader is referred to Shekh ‘Abdu ’1-Qadir’s work on ‘ The new School of Urdu Literature ’ 
quoted in the first section of the Bibliography. 

As a sjiecimen of Nazir Ahmad’s style, I give an extract from the Mir’atu ’l-‘Arus. 
The text is taken from Mr. G. E. Mard’s edition in Boman characters (London, 1899). 
The passage selected is a cock-and-bull story, freely interlarded with pious phrases, told 
by a swindliug old crone to the silly heroine, on whom she is playing the confidence trick. 
The story is a propos of two miraculous (but quite unnecessary) cloves, which the old 
lady presents to the year-old bride, and which are guaranteed to restore a husband’s love 
and to give children to the most unloved of barren wives. The reader who is curious as 
to the sequel is referred to the original work. Suffice it here to say that tlie old lady 
having gained the bride’s confidence, successfully decamps with all her jewelry. 

Considering that the novel is written by a Musalman for his co-religionists, and is 
professedly in Urdu, not in Hindi, it is remarkably free from Arabic and Persian 
expressions. In Lucknow Urdu, nearly every word would hail from oiie or otlicr of 
ihese sources. Here fully forty-five ]:cr cent of the vocabulary is Indian, about twentv 
percent is Persian, and less than 34 per cent is Arabic. The small remainder comes 
from other languages, — Turkish, English, and Portuguese.' 
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fy] 




jly" 1*^ 




^Jo ^yjt 


^)XA y) L. — ^■e-> *-> — y iy« 

^ ^ ._5o 

ci^y dj ^ ^ f L y ly 

^ L.y>Lx3| ^ ^ ^ 

5jL^ ^ ^Ll^Lc 

iw>y ^ c\*30 ^’? l.^' jlilrLl I5 dJ''- <!±- 

L iiL yi ^ ixi* yds j_. 

** ^00^ <5^'U L^ii ciL 

«i_- sLi y^ ^:;I yy (jy* y 
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^ jji u y" ^ <k5" s^iy^ y" ^ 

^ 1/ j!r" 7^' jV^ j^'‘^ ^'!/ v’J (A> 

r4> ^t: ^ yt ^ i^jj ^ ^ 

^yy 

y]y ^ y ^0 ly Jjj yy 

/" j’r! ^1 J'^^' - tj/ % ^L jlj^ 

ji ji^ J-^K Ijj ^'1 j.) ^ ^ loiwU » tjf 

Ly ^ fj^Li yjo Lj oyio ly ^ y [j;__^^ 

y jV^ V" ^^'“V jt- y" ^jL 


y^i y jyx y ^r oiyj yi &yi _ uc yy ^ 

ly cL- r4> ^ 1 / uy ^-1^- ^1 / yj y 

^ ^ y ^ y?o «. ^ ^ ^ 

^y, y jt! -*' j;i jU yj ^ 

^ ^ y-y ^ 

jJ Li^t .^u jU lyj _ 0)3 ^ ^ ^(jj^ ^ ^ 
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^ _ JJlil ^ 

_/ ^ |JL _ ^0 UJ J i.^'0 y' 

m 

J-! y ^ to y .j 

^ ^ I 


ciL 


» ^ ;0 ^ y/y JjL ^ « / bUo y 

^ ^ ^yi .^L, ^ y L ^y y yy ^y \ 

j-ioo ^ y I ^ — ^y ^y ^ ^ 


^ yi 


yi 


T^y y1 ^^.:! ^ jy cL- y. ^ c^j^ y ^ 


^ ^y y ;; ;; j;! j,; yf^^ y- 

y' Uj ^ ^ yl^iL^ ^ jKly^ ^;J^' ^Jj 

^ ^ A jW— y <5^1 - y ^v-:^t ^ijiii ^ cy^ 

- k;] yi y ^ yt _^- 

y j ^ ^ «iii- y};^ 

- ^ y' c^yj ^0 y ^ ,^u »u 


,l:i. ^ Axj 


..S 
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HixDosTANi (Modeii>' ETEDtj OP Delhi). 

(3Iaulavi Kazlr Ahmad, circa 1870.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Mai jab hajj-ko gai-thi, 

I when pilgrwiage{-to-Mecca)-to gone-icas, 
Bbopal-ki ek Begam blii suwar tliT ; - 

Blwpdl-of a Begam also passenger icas ; - 


to iisi 

then thut-rery 

shayad tum-ne 

- ■ ■ t' 

perhaps yoii-hy 


Jahnni 


Begam ; 


sab-kuchb 

everything 

intiha iia 

end not 


jahaz-me 

ship-in 

un-ka 

her-of 

Kbuda-ne 

God-hy 

thi ; 
was ; 


nam bbi siina-bo, Balqis 

name also heard-may-be, Balqis Jahdnl Begam; — 
un-ko de raklia-tha ■, daulat-ki kucbli 

her-to giving plaeed-icas ; %cealth-of any 

naukar-chakar, laundl-ghulam, palki-nalki, sab-bi-kiicli 

servants-attendants, girls -and)-slaves, palanqiiins{-and)-litters, everything-verily 
tba ; ck to aiilad-ki taraf-se inaghmum raba-karti-tbT ; 

teas; one indeed family-of direction-from grieved she-continued-to-remain ; 
koi bacbcha na tba ; dusre Naivab-Sahib-ko iiii-ki taraf mutlaq 

any child not was; secondly the-Nawuh-Sdhib-to her-of direction absolute 

tba, aur shavad aulad na boiie-ke sabab mahabbat na 

was, and perhaps family not being-of because affection 7 iot 

warna Begam surat-^akl-mi ‘ ebande ilftab, 

otherwise the-Begam form-appeurance-in ‘ now a-sun, 

hu.sn-o-daulat-par mizaj ai.sa sad a, 

beauty-and-ivealth-on disposition so 

baraliar bitbana anr bat 

equally to-givc-a-seat and matters 


na 

7iot 


iltifM 
kindness 

karte-b6, 
doing -he-7nay -be, 

ebande mahtab,’ 
now a-moonf 

ki bam-jaise 

that US-like 

Begam-ko 

The-Begam-to 


aur 

and 


IS 

this 


naebizo-ko 

nothings-to 

faqiro-se 

mendicants-to 


suna ki 

it was-heard that 

rcU-nie apne 
night-in her -own 

tak batb 


tin 
three 

gbar-.se 

house-fro7n 

bandbe 


during hands being-folded 


simp>le, 
pucldina ! 
to-ask ! 

darje-ka e'tiqad tba. Ek daka 

utmost degree-of faith was. One time 

k6s-])ar koi ktimil y-arid hai ; andlieri 
kbs-on a-certain saint arrived is ; dark 

piyada-pa un-kc pas gaf, aur paliar-bliar 
on-foot him-of near she-went, and a-watch-fnll 
kliari rabl. FaqirB-ke nam-ke 

standing-up remained. Mendicants- of narne-of 
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qurban jaiye ! Ek martaba jo Sbah-Sahib-ne Skh 

sacrijicAal-qffering go ! One time token the-Shdh-Sdhib-by eyes 

utba-kar dekha, farmaya, ‘ja mai, isi rat-ko 

lifted-havitig it-was-lool'ed, it-ioas-orderel, 'go mother, tkis-verv nighi-at 

hukm milega.’ Begam-ko kbwab-mi bi^arat bui ki 

order will-be-got’ The-Begam-to dream-in annunciation became that 

‘ hajj-ko ja, aur muracBka motl samundar-se nikal-la.’ Subh 

" pilgrimage-to go, and desire-of pearl ocean-from tak^.-out.’ {At-)dawn 

util hajj-ki taiyariyS hone lagi. Pd-sau iniskin 

rising pilgrini'ige-of preparations to-be began. Fire-hundred loiohj- people 

Begam-iie ap kii'ciya de-kar jaliaz-par suwar 

the-Begam-by herself the-fare gloen-haring shipj-on embarked 

karae ; uii-nii-se ek mai bhi thi. Har 

were-camed-to-be-made ; them-in-from one I also was. Ecerg 

waqt-ka pas-ralma — Begam-Sahib (Ilahi ! donS jahan-mg 

time-of near-remaining — the-Begam-Sahib {0 God ! both worlds-in 


surkhru P miijh-par bahut milirbani karne lagT, aur 

{may-her-)face{-be)-bright !) me-on much friendship to-do began, and 

saheli kaha-karti-thl. Das din tak barabar jahaz paiii-mg 

comrade used-to-call. Ten days during straight-on the-ship water-in 
chala-gaya ; gyarahwi din bich samundar-mi ek pahar nazar ava. 
toent-along ; on-eleoenth day mid ocean-in a mountain in-sight came. 

Xakhuda-ne kaha, •' Koh-e Halida y(du liai, aur 

The-captain-by it-w is-said, ‘ The- dfountain-of Ethiopia, this-rerily is, and 

ek bara katnil taqir is-par rahta-hai ; jo "aya, baniuraa 

a great saint hermit it-on dioeUing-is ; who ucnit, possessed-of-wish 


aya.’ Begam-Sahil)-ne Xakhu!la-'^l kalia, *' kisi tarah niuih-ko 

came.' The-Begam-Sahib-by the-captaiu-io it-wis-said, ‘ in-sume icay me 


us pabar-par ])abucbao.’ Xakbuda-ne kaha, 

that mountain-on caiise-to-a rrioe.' The-raptain-tjy it-was-iaid, 


■ blnzar. 


jahaz to pahar tak nahi pahuch sakta ; alhatta agar 

the-ship Indeed the-mountuia up-to not arrive can : certainhi if 

ap irshad karg, to jahaz-kO langar kar-di^, aur aj)-kO 

you instruction make, then the-ship-to .'nchor we-rnay-make, and you 

ek kishti-ing bitha-kar le-chali.’ Begam-ne kaha, 

a boat-in caiised-to-sit-having we-may-take-away.’ The-Begam-by it-was-said. 

‘ khair, yehi sahi.’ Pdch aurati Begam-ke sath Ivoh-e 
‘well, this-indeed easy.' Five women the-Begam-qf with the-dlonntain-of 


nahi iiahuch sakta 


' ^Ty-L idy, 
alhatta agar 

certainly if 


aj)-!vO 


Habsha-par gai-tliT, — ek inaT, aur char aur. Pahar-par 

Ethiopia-on gone-were, — one I, and four others. The-Mountain-on 
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pabuclie, to ‘ajib tarah-ki kbu^bu. mabak-rabl-tbi. 

toe-arrived^ then a-wonderfv.l kind-of odour exhaled-heing-ioas. 

cjbalte !^a.b-Sabib tak pabucbe. Hu-ka maqain 

on-going the- Shah- Sahib np-to ice-arrived. God-of place 

acluii iia adamzad; tan-e-tanba ^lab-Sabib ek gbav-me 
man nor born-of-man ; all-alone the- Shah -Sahib a house-in 


Cbalte 
On-going 
tba ; na 

it-iva,^ ; nor 

rabte-tbe ; 
dwell ing-icas ; 


kaisi nurani shakl ! jaise firi^ta ! Ham sab-ko dekb-kar 

lohat-sort-of serene appearance! like an-angel ! TTs all seen-haring 

du‘a di ; Begam-ko barab laugi dT, aur knebb 

a-blessing loas-given ; the-Begam-to twelve cloves were-given, and something 

parb-kar dam kar-diya. Mujb-se kaba, ‘ cbali-ja, Agre 

recited-having breathing was-perfornied. 3Ie-to it-was-said, ‘ depart. Agra 


aur 

Hilli-me logo-ke 

kam 


banaya 

-kar.’ 

Betl, 

and 

Belhi-in people-of 

wishes 

continue-causing-to-be-successfuV 

T)avglite'i\ 

un 

barab laug5-mg-ki 

do 

lauge 

yell ] 

liaT. Hajj 

Iv ai’-kc 

thos^ 

twelve cloves-in-of 

two 

cloves 

th ese 

are. Pilgrimage 

made-having 

P 

laute, 

to 

Xawab, — 

ya-to 

Begam-ki 

when 

we-returned. 

then 

tfie-Naioah^ — wliereas’formerlu 

the-Begamof 

bat 

pucbbte-na-tbe, — 

- ya 

yell 

uaubat 

bui, ki 

ek iiialihie 

affair 

asking-not-he-was,~ 

- T> _ _ _ 1* ^ ^ 

- now 

th is 

pass 

became, that 

one month 

. _ - j 1 - 


acre-se Bambai-me a-kar Begam-ke leue-ko pare-tbe. 


before-frorn Bombagin come-having the-Begam-of bringing-for fallen-had. 

J(T-bi Begam-iie jabaz-se paw utava, Nawab-ne 

As-even the-Begam-by the-ship-frorn foot was-caiised-to-descend, the-Nawdb-by 
apna sar Begam-ke qadamn-par rakli-diya, aur ro-ro-kar 

his-own head Ihe-Begam- f feel-on icas-placed. and wept-icept-having 

kbata miv'af karal. Cbba baras mai Bbopal-mg bajj-se 

fault forgiveness loas-got-made. Si.v years I Bhbpul-in pilgrimage-f rom 
a-kar tbabri. Eaqir-ki du'a-kl barakat-se, laijutar 

come-having stayed. The-hermit-of prayer-of blessing-from. successively 
upar-tale, Allab rakbe ! cbar lieE^ Begam-ke, 

one-gffer-th e-other, God preservefthenf ! four sons the-Begam-of. 

mere ralnre tak, hu-cbuke-tbe. Pliir mujli-ku apiia des vad 

my stay during, been-hod. Again me-lo my-owu country memory 
aya: Betram-se ijiizat magi; l)aliut-sa rOkfi ; 

camel the-Begam-frorn leave[-ta-go) was-asked : very-much si opping -iva. s-done : 
mai-ne kalia, ‘ acib-Sahib-ne mujb-ko Dilll-Agre-ki kbidmat 

me-by it-was-said, ‘ the-Shdh-Sdh ib-by me-fo Belhi-Agi'a-of service 
supurd ki-bai, mujh-kO waba ]aua zarCir bai ; ’ yA“b siiu-kar 

entrusted made-is, me-to there to-ga necessary is f this heard-huving 

Begam-ne cbar nacbar mujb-ko rukbsat kiya. 

the-Begam-by willy nilly me-to leave-to-depart was-made. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

When I went on my pilgrimage to Mecca I had for a fellow-passenger a Begam of 
Bhopal, — perhaps you have heard of her, her name was Balqis Jahani BC^gam. God had 
endowed her with every blessing. As for her wealth, there was no end to it. She had 
troops of servants, women slaves and men slaves, palanquins and litters, --everything, 
in fact, which she could want. But she had an aching heart about her prospects of a 
family, — she had no children, — and besides this, the Nawab Sahib, her liusljand, had 
altogether ceased to show her any atfection. This latter grief was probaldy due to her 
being childless, for, as to her personal appearance, as the saying goes, ‘ when she wasn’t 
as bright as the sun she was as fair as the moon ; ’ and to this beauty and wealth was 
added a disposition of the purest sincerity and simplicity, — even nobodies like us she 
would ask to sit down beside her, and talk with them. 

Now, she had the greatest faith in wandering mendicants, and once she heard that 
a certain holy saint had arrived at a place some six miles away. So one dark night she 
started olf on foot from her house and stood a good three hours in front of him with 
folded hands. My life for the fame of such holy men ! On one occasion when this one 
lifted his eyes he saw her and said, ‘ go, madam, this very night will you receive a 
command from above.’ That night she had a dream, in which she heard a voice sayiu", 
‘depart on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and gather the pearl of your desire from the ocean.’ 
The first thing in the morning she began the preparations for her pilgrimage. She paid 
the fares of five hundred poor people, amongst whom I was one, and took them on board 
the ship with her. She always kept me by her side and (O God, may her face be bright 
in this world and the next) not only began she to .show great friendship to me but even 
used to address me as ‘ comrade.’ The ship went on straight through the sea for ten 
days, and on the eleventh a mountain came in sight in the middle of the ocean. ' That,’ 
said the captain, ‘ is the Mountain of Ethiopia, and on it there dwells a holy hermit. 
There never was a petitioner who went to him that did not have his prayer granted.’ 
Said the Begam to him, ‘ you must get me in some way or other to that mountain.’ 

‘ Your Ladyship,’ replied he, ‘ there is not enough water for the ship to go alongside, 
but, if you wish it, I can have the anchor let go and send you ashore in the jolly-boat.’ 

‘ That will do excellently,’ said she. So five women (myself and four others) went off 
with her to the Mountain of Ethiopia. When we got there we found the air filled with 
a wondrous fine odoiu. We came at length to where His Holiness lived. It was a verv 
place where God alone dwells. Not a man or son of man was there. In his house 
abode His Holiness in perfect solitude. What a serene appearance he displayed ! Like 
an angel of heaven ! As soon as he saw us all he blessed us. To the Begam he gave 
twelve cloves and, after reciting something, breathed over her. To me lie said, ‘ depart 
and busy yourself with bringing about the desires of the people of Agra and Delhi.’ 

Daughter, here are two of those twelve cloves ! 

Now, when we came home from our pilgrimage, the Nawab, — who formerly had not 
taken the slightest interest in the Begam, — ^must needs go down to Bombay a month 
before the ship was due, and wait there for his wife in order to escort her home. She 
had hardly got off the gangway before he fell at her feet, and with many tears asked 
pardon for his neglect. After I came back from the journey I stayed for six years in 
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Bhopal, and while I was there, all owing to the j^ower of the holy man’s blessing, one 
by one, the Begani had foui* sons. By this time I began to think of my own country, 
and asked her for leave to go away. She would not hear of it, but I reminded her of 
how His Holiness had made over to me the care of Agra and Delhi, and that I really 
must go. IrV hen she lieard this, she liad perforce to allow me to depart. 
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urdO poetry. 

As a specimen of Urdu poetry of the classic period (as elsewhere explained standard 
Hindi has no old poetical literature), I give an extract from the Tanhlhu ’l-jnhhal, or 
Admonition to Fools, by the celebrated Mir Taqi. This poet was horn at Agra, and 
studied at Dellii under Siraju ’d-din Khan (‘Arzu). He lived there up to the year 1782, 
when he migrated to Lucknow, where he died at a very advanced age in 1710. He and 
Rafi'u ’s-sauda are considered by native authorities to he the two greatest Urdu poets. 

An elegant paraphrase of the poem, under the title of Conseils at(x mauca/s poetes, 
was published by Garcin de Tassy on pp. 300 and ft', of Vol. vii of the Journal Asiatique 
(1825). An Italian translation of this parajdirase was published at Palermo in 1S91 by 
Signor Pugliese Pico, under the title of Consigli ai cattici poeti. Monsieur J, Mnson 
published a more literal translation, under the title of Satire centre les l(j 7 ioranls in tlie 
Remie de Lmguistique, Yol. xxiv (1891), pp. 101 ft. 

Mir Taqi’s works have been printed in India. The text of the poem uud(‘r consid- 
eration is carefully edited by Shakesiiear in his MuntalSiahdt-e Hindi. Ibis text ha.s 
been reproduced in Monsieur Vinson’s Manuel de la Langue hmdoustani. Tlie text 
given here is based on that of Shakespear, with a few corrections rendered necessary ])y 
the metre. I have to thank Mr. G. E. Ward for assistance rendered in translating this 
not always easy poem. 

We may note a few points in which the language of the poem differs somewhat 
from the language of the standard grammars. In harguzlda-ne, by the Elect One (a ci'sc 
28), the oblique form ends in a, not e. This may, however, l)e a mere matter of spell- 
ing, for most scribes in such cases write a final a, but pronounce it e. In verse 28 we 
have an example of the custom which at the present day jirevails in Lucknow of treatiiu; 
samjlid as if it were a neuter verb. In verse 13 we have de-hai, wliich is the dialectic 
form in the Lpper Doab for detd-hai, he gives. In verse 25 we have riilAi.sat construed 
with a masculine verb. iVote also the spelling of 7niij-lib, instead of mujli-hb in verse 14. 

In the transliteration, I have marked the vowels as long or short, as is required by 
the metre, so as to assist the scansion, and not according to IhciP natural length. Haf 
and hdi are each to be counted as one short .syllable. A syllable containing a short 
vowel, and ending in a consonant, is long, if the next sylla1)lc begins with a consonant. 

Thus, in the second verse, because td follows i§hdrat, the latter word is scanned ^ . 

But if such a syllable is followed by a vowel, it may be either long or short. Thus, in 
the first verse, dbi dyd is scanned — — — , while in the third verse, ‘ izzal u is scanned 

— • Vote also that a svllable like ek, consistiu" of a vowel uaturallv Ion"- 

followed by a silent consonant, or a syllable like she‘r, containing a short vowel followed 
by two silent consonants, counts as two syllables, and is scanned as a trochee ( — w ), 
if followed by another syllable commencing with a consonant. Thus, in the first ver^e. 
etc din is scanned — , and in the fifth verse, she'r-kl taqrlh Id-kar L .scanned 

— — — — w — — . A long final vowel is oiteu shortened, and the Persian 

izdfat {e) may be long or short as required by the metre. 
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jL J6 ^ ^ — v:xL 




oLu oLi ^ c ^ h * ^ (.^ v...^ ^ tiLjj 


■i) dL. 


S ^ .vl^KJ 


r 


j) 




SuLc I 15 I5i) <L-j^ 

^ I » .» -p * 

^ L-5^ 

^ ^ 


ai ( 8 ) 

JaJx L^ T ^5- ^ %JjJ 

J> UJ 

^ ^ ^yi y^ 


w > 
-^OJQ 


L ** j Lj LjLj 

I < 3 t dj p 1 — i^j Ij 
^ ^ '—>^1 ^ ^ 
rJ^ J ^ ^ *^ 3 ^^ 

S'' ^ j*^<>:» J— 


^ ^ y^ f^r’ ^ ]j^ Jt>i 

icT-^jbj^ ^ ^ )o^ 

/ f .rr-^ .=^1 (!♦) 

y^ ^ Xau^ ia Lc IjIj 1 >Jlc 

c/ !) ^ A »J !^yy 
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/*> — C**<j 

^ U) 

jUy L:/* '-^1 

^y 

.V»** ^ ^ f 


<L- ^i^^J 


jL ^U|y^ ^ 

^t) ciLj ^ 15 ^ 

L- 5 | L^ I^^LL:^ 

u!y^ *; !y^ 


’/y/j- 


^La^ 1^1 




l)*^ s^ 3 ^ -5^ 

liilj iS- i:j!j 1.^“ ^ ^y* -^y 

r ' • • 

‘^ ° i _y5^ j ^ yk 

y ^Sz^y y — li 

C_U. U-j ySj^yJt 


yyy^ <^j~y^ (l©) 

^ oUJ| j— ci^y^s^ 

J^ y Jy '■t^y^y ^ '^1 

^___jy 

jy> 

Jj JJ ^d <Jl Uf J_^ 




'' ^ ^ 

1^ ^ Jjp y^] 


y ^y ^ 0- c:.jtij ^ 

y-^ y 

«» , ^ 4* ^ 

Jjt yyj 


ly ^ (r0) 


j^J ^y ,yd| 

(jf;/ y ypy y*"! 

Ui&^j L^“ by &y.j I 

' — ybw 

^ ^ y * ^ 

^ -<3^ xXj 15^1 ..Qa*^! (r^^) 

y] jb ^ dy^y- 


\„^^Sj is iL? 






bo jjt yy ^y ly y 
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« - ^ »» 
^ dJ^! & — «aJ 


u'^ y Jvly° (*y^ J — 


* * 
(J^— if:’ ^ 

^U 

H ^ * ^#r 4 

j — C«i^ b (>::j>Ij 

.r^ 


L- s — 2J^ ^ b ^1 >o <L- 

u — ubj y ^ 


<jV^’ 




I;^:’ <i::_ 
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(Mir Muhammad Taql, fl. 1780 A.D.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

H6tr6. — — — — W — — W — 

HIKAYAT. 

STOBY. 

Shaiq-e-fann tlia Wazir-e-Isfahau. 

Ardent- admirer -of- accomj^lislime at was the- TFa zlr-of-Is paho a. 

Ek din aya Hilali us-ke yS. 

One day came Hildll him-qf to-the-house. 

Hajioa-e-dar-se lio agah-e-kar, 

The-porters-of-the-doorway-hy being informed-of-the-matter, 

Ki i^arat ta use d? H'liar-ine bar. 

JFas-niade a-sign that fo-hirn they-may-gice house-in entromce. 

Tz/.at 6 ta'zim ki hadd-se zivad ; 

Sonour and respect was-made llmit-than more ; 

Pas le, masnad-pa baitlia, shad ^ad, 

Year bringing, throne-on causing-to-sit, hiappy happy, 

I'n-ne kliaiclil us-ki mirzal bahut. 

That-fV azir-')by was-drawn him-of rnirzd-ship ynuch. 

Baitlie Ijaithe rat jab a! babut, 

Seated seated night when came much, 

(5) She‘r-kl taqrib la-kar dar-miyaii, 

Poetry-of mention brought-having between, 

Karue laga .^a'iri-ka iintihaii. 

To-maJce he-began poetic- power-of testing. 

Sbe‘r-kbyrani ki, parba so tha ghalat. 

Poetry-recitation was-made, v:hat-was-recifed that was incorrect, 
Suute-bi Idiaika wob sho‘le-ki namat. 

On-hearing-immediatcly blazed-up he flame-qf manner. 

Gbu^e bo bola ki, ‘ bi, farra^ o chub.’ 

Angrily becoming he-said that, ‘ here, sweeper and rod.' 
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KhaTch-la maida-me ki shallaq' khub. 

Dragging-taking field-in was-made beating loell. 

Is-qadar mara ki be-dani hO-gaya, 

So-much was-lie- struck that loithout-breath he-hecame, 

Suj dast o pa har-ik tham bo-gaya. 

Bemg-swollen hand and foot each a-pillar became. 

‘ KbaTch-kar daliva-diya darbar-mi,’ 

‘ Dragged{-him)-having he-was-caused-to-be-throion-down the-court-in,' 
Yeb khabar p’buncbi jo bar bazar-mi, 

This news arrived when every market-in, 

(10) Waris us-ke le-gae a rat-ko, 

The-heirs him-of cari'ied{-him)-away coming night-ai, 

Jab ba-kbud aya to paya bat-ko. 

TVhen to ’himself he-came then was-found the-drcumstance-to. 

Ya'ni, ‘ dastur-e-zam5 du^man ua tba, 

Viz., ‘ the-Minister-of-the-age enemy not was, 

Ya wob kucbb na-ashna-e-fann na tba. 

Or he {in-) any {-way) unacqiiainted-witli-accomplisliment not was. 

Gbaliban paya gb alat a^'ar-ko, 

Probably was-found incorrectness the-cerses-to, 

TCb usb na aya us karam-kirdar-ko. 

A^greeable not it-came that liberahty-doer-to. 

War-na ^ewa" us-ka bai lutl' 6 karam, 

Otherwise the-habit him-of is praise and liberality, 

Jaize-mi de-bai dinar o dirani. 

Peward-in he-gives dinar and dirham. 

Muj-ko kyu sballaq karta itni ^ab ? 

Me-to why beating doing so-much {at-)night? 

Kabe-ko bad-nam bota be-sabal' ? 

TVhat-for bad-name becoming withoiit-cause ? 

(15) Pas, inujbe bi tarbiyat apni zariir, 

Consequently, to-me verily instruction my-own necessary, 

Ja-ke baitbn ik sar-amad-ke huziir. 

Gone-having let-me-sit a top-come-of {in-) presence. 

Sohbat aksar rakkbu ns ustad-se. 

Intercourse very-much let-me-hold that teacher-with, 

Sbayad us-ki daulat-e-ir^ad-se 

Perhaps him-of benefit-of-instrnction-from 


^ The word is properly sjialdq. but the metre >]ipws that Mir Taqi spelt it with two /’s. 

2 The final a of is consbiered long owing U tlie existence of the *' imperceptible ’ k. 
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P’hunclie ik rutbe-ko meii qll o qa], 

21ay-arrive a-certuin liigh-station-to my imoposition and answer, 

Ho mujlie is fann-me ik-guujl’ kamal.’ 

There-may-he to-rne this accomplishnent-in one-kind perfection.' 

Uth-ke aya Maulavi Jftmi kane, 

Arisen-having he-carne Maidacl Jdnu near, 

Mashq ki yak-chancl wis nami kaue. 

Practice loas-rnade a-Jittle that farnoas-one near. 

Jal) hvia kuchli .she‘r-ka rutl)a- Ijuland, 

When there-hecarne some poetry-of degree high, 

Aut Maulanii lage kariie pasaucl, 

And Lord-our began to-make approral, 

(20) Pbir gfiya ik cliii dar-e-clastiu’-par. 

Again he-icent one day door-of-the-niinister-ou. 

Hajib-e-dargah-ne ki ja kbal)ar. 

Porters-of-the-gateway-hy loas-niade going news. 


K’, 

‘ ai Amir, 

us 

roz-ka 

shallaq-kbwar 

That, 

‘ 0 Prince, 

that 

day-of 

heating-eater 

Aj 

dar lipar 

bai, 

pbir 

kbwaban-c-1)ar.’ 

Today 

door upon 

is, 

again 

d es i ro us-of- a d m iss ion. 


Ki ishavat, ‘ sadd-e-rali koi na lio, 

Was-rnade a-sign, ‘ ohstruction-of-road any not let-he, 

Qasd liai bar-kburd-ka. to aue do.’ 

Intention is fruit-eating-of, then to-corne allow.' 

Samue aya, to ki iiiclii nazar, 

In-front he-carne, then icas-rnade downcast look, 

Dhup-mi jalta-ralia to ik pabav. 

Sunshine-in hurning-he-reniained then one watch. 

Babl az an ima-e-abrCi ki ki, ‘ ]i5,’ 

After of that sign-of-eyehroio icas-made that, ‘yes' 

Sabn-hi-me-se bua wob inad’n-kby^- 

Courtyard-ecen-in-jrorn hecarne he eulogy-reciter. 

(25) Pbir nabi-se de sila rukbsat kiya. 

Again there-froni gicing a-present dismission icas-rnade 

Ik mnsahib-iie jigar kar-kar kalni, 

A courtier-hy courage made-having it-was-said, 

‘Agli sobbat-ki thi ‘izzat is-qadar, 

‘Former inferr/iew teas honour to-this-degree, 

I The na of gund is pi-osodiacally long owing to the exi-tonee of tlie ■ imperoeptiWe ’ h. 

Again rutha is a spondee owing to the ‘inipereeptible ’ h. So also ia several sahseipient instauces to which 1 shall not 
araw attention, 
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So 

bui 

^allaq 

hadd-se 

be^tar. 

Yet 

became 

a-beating 

limit-than 

more. 

Abki 

us-ko 

jaiza 

de-kar 

girb, 

Now 

him-to 

reward 

given-having 

heavy, 


Tu-ne farmava murakhkhas wa-se wa. 

* 

Thee-by icas-orderecl pe}'mitted-to-clepart there-from there. 

^lai na samjlia yeli ki ivoli kya tlia yeh kya.’ 

I not xhnderstood this that that lohat was this ichatj 

Dar jawab us bar-guzkla-ne kaha, 

In answer that Elect-one-by it-was-said, 

‘ Aisi-M boti-lia? tazhik-e-salaf ? 

' Smh-verily become mockings-of-the-past 
Dast h5 to un-ki-tai karye talaf. 

Sand hC'may-be then him make ruin. 

(30) Is-qadar us-ka tanabbob tba zarur, 

To-this-degree him-of admonition was necessary, 

Ta-ki p’huncbe yeh khabar nazclik o clur. 

In-order-that may-arrive this news near and far. 

Jo sune, so khucl-sari-se baz-ay, 

TVho may-hear, he self -conceit from may-refrain, 

Tarbiyat hone-ko ustadB-ki jay. 

Instruction being-for teachers-of may-go. 

War-na karta puch-goi bar dabang, 

Otherwise woidd-make nonsense-speaking every lout, 

Rafta-rafta ^a‘iri bo-jati uang. 

Going-going poetic-skill would-become ignominy. 

Tab jo inai ^allaq ki yeb kbam tba, 

Then vjhen by-me beating was-done this-one raw was, 

Ab jo aya laiq-e-in'am tba.’ 

Now ivhen he-came icorthy-of-reward he-was.' 

Qissa kota. The mumayyiz dar-miyd, 

{Of-the-)story the{-long-and)-short. There-were discriminating between, 

Xang bai kirm-e mazabil-par bbi yS. 

Sense-of-shame is th.e-icorrn-of the-diinghill-on even here. 

(35) Be-taiiiizi-se bai raij abtari, 

Indiscreiion-from is becoming-usual deterioration, 

Jis-ko dekbo kbud-numai kbud-sari. 

Whom you-may-seel-there-is) self-osienfaiion self-conceit. 

Xe bayb-ka bai saliqa ne zabb, 

Neither explanation-of is skill nor diction, 

Ts-pa bai bai'-clc Sahban-e-bay5. 

This-on is every-one a-Saliban-of-oratory. 
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Bas qalam! TVaqt-e-zaba-bazi uabi, 

Enough pen! Time-of-tongue-fecits is-not, 

Cbup, ki dauran-e-stikhan-sazi uahT. 

Silence, for time-of-eloqnence it-is-not. 

Kaiiu harf-e-khub-ko karta-bal gb^ V 
JFho advice-good-to makes hearing 'f 

Bat-ki fahmicl-ka bai kis-ko bosh ? 

TVord-of tinder standing -of is whom-to intelligence ? 

Be-tamiz§-se bhara bai sab jaba, 

The-indiscreet-hy filled is all the-icorld, 

Hai dimagh-e-harf ham-ko blii kaba ? 

Is patience- of -advice rne-to also where ? 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Passionately devoted to the Muses vas the M'aziv of Ispahan, and one day Hilali’^ 
apj)roached his palace. Informed by the gate-porters of the poet’s arriyal, the minister 
made a sign that he should be admitted into the aiidicucc-halP of the palace. The greatest 
honour and respect yere shotrn to him; His Highness called him up, caused him to sit 
rejoicing on the throne in' his side, and made a point of addressing him as often as 
possible by the title of ‘ Prince.’’^ After they had sat together for a long time, night 
fell, and then the M'azir turned the conversation on to the subject of poetry, and 
proceeded to test his visitor’s poetic potvers. Hilali recited some of his verses, and, in 
doing so, made a false quantity. Directly he heard it His Highness burst forth like a 
flame, and, in a rage, he cried, ‘ yhat ho there ! A sweeper, and a rod ! ’ He dragged him 
out into the palace grounds, and there gave liim such a thorough drubbing, tha! he fell 
like a breathless corpse upon the ground with limbs num1) and swollen like 2 )illars. 

When the news spread through every bazar that Hilali had been dragged about and 
dashed down in the very audience-hall his people came and carried him home by night. 
After he came to himself he discovered the ’Wazir’s intentions (by the following train of 
reasoning) : — 

‘ His Highness, the Minister of the Age, was no enemy, nor was ho by any means 
unacquainted with the canons of poesy. Probably he noted something incorrect in my 
verses, and they sounded harsh to His Munificence. His usual habit is to give 2:)raisc 
and to show liberahty and (on others) he bestows golden sequins and silver coins as re- 
wards. M"hy did he give me such a drubbing last night ? Surely it was not without 
a cause that I Avas thus disgraced. It is evident that I must continue my studies, and 
that I must go and sit at the feet of some illustrious scholar. I must hold frequent 

^ Hilali was a Tartar poet famous for his amorous lays. He died about 1530 A.D. 

- He was admitted inside the house. It will be seen that on his next visit he had to stand in the coui’t^mid. The 
audience-hall occupied one side of the courtyard, being separated from it by a row of arches, not by a wall. 

2 Literally, ‘dragged out his prince-ship.’ '3Iirza/ or ‘prince,’ is often given as an honoraiy title to eminent scholars. 
There is a double meaning; the phrase also signide'* ‘ dragged his mirzdi' or ‘ jacket,’ or as we should say ‘ button-holed him.’ 

Wdris here probably means merely frieiiils and relations, but Garcin de Ta3>y takes the word in its literal sense of 
‘heirs.’ He considers that Hilali was supposed to be dead, and that his heirs ran up, only to find to their disappointment 
that he had recovered. 
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intercourse witli my master, and perhaps through his instruction I may attain to a 
certain eminence in elocution, and to some sort of perfection in the i\Iuses’ art.’ 

So rising he repaired to the learned Jami,^ and studied a little with that famous 
author. IVhcn he had arrived at some sort of eminence in the poetic art, and his master 
began to express his approval, he returned one day to the gate of the minister. The gate 
porters approached His Highness with the intelligence, — ‘ Your Hajesty,’ said they, ‘ he 
who was drubbed the other day, is now again at the door, and prays for admi.ssion.’ He 
made a sign of consent, ‘ let no one stop his entrance. As he is determined to succeed, 
let him enter.’- He came before His Highness, who lowered his eyes (and affected to be 
engaged on some business). The poor poet remained standing (outside in front of the 
audience-hall), scorched in the sun for at least three hours. At length the IVazlr raised 
his eyebrows and merely said ‘ well r ’ and then the unfortunate man had to recite his 
panegyric from where he was standing in the courtyard.'^ lYitliout being called up, 
when he had concluded, he was simply given a present and told to go. 

One of the Wazir’s boon companions took courage, and said, ‘At the former inter- 
view, Your Highness paid him so much honour, and tlien gave liim the severest possibh' 
cudgelling. Now Your Highness has given him a large reward, but lias got rid of him 
without further ceremony straight off from where lie was. I understand not. AYhat 
was that i- and Avhat was this ? ’ In answer the Elect One deigned to reply, ‘ Is such 
mockery of the time-honoured (rules of poetry) to be allowed to exist ? IVhen you have 
(a mocker) in your poAver, destroy him pitilessly. Such correction was necessary for 
him, that the news of it might reach near and far, and that he Avho hears may refrain 
from self -conceit and seek teachers from aa’Iioiu ho may receiA'C instruction. Otherwise 


V.A ei A lout AA onld be utteiin.^ his nonsensical talk, and by degrees the art of poesy AA'ould 
fall into disrepute. When I drubbed this Hilali he was raAV (and untaught), but Avhen 
he came this time he was Avorthy of reward.’ 

Not to make too long a story, — there Avere men of discernment at that period,— here, 
too, there arises a sense of shame at (my detractors), those AA'orms of the dunghill. From 
this want of discernment a deterioration in poetry is becoming prevalent, and, at AA'liom- 
soever you look, you see nothing but self-ostentation and self-conceit. There is neither 
the skill for telling a story effectively, nor the command of language (to put it into 
choice words), and over and above this each (would-be poet) considers himself a Sahban 
of eloquence.^ 

Let not my pen run aAAvay with me,— uoav is not the time for feats of oratory. 
Silence, for it is not the season for eloquence. Who noAA’adays listens to good adA'ice ? 
Who has sufficient intelligence to understand (ray) Avords ? The Avhole world is filled Avitli 
people of no discernment and Avhere, also, have I patience' to bear (their) rejoinders? 


> .Jaini (1414-1492), tho author of the YO'uf o Zulaikha, was one of the most famous of Persian poet>. 

There was no ushering in in state. He was simply told to go in. 

5 The courtyard, or would be inside the pilace, bit quite outside the audience-hall. The contrast is of course 
with the poet’s former welcome, when he w.is invited into the- hall and sat on the throne beside the Wazir. Nmv he is disi 
missed from the sakn itself {icahi-se)^ without btung called up. 

’ Those who Inave read the G-idhtdn, will not require to he reminded of Sahban Wail (died d7;l xA D ) the most ca le 

•orated preacher of the early days of Islam. It is -aid that he used to speak for a whole year before an assembly without once 
repeating a single phrase. 

^ ‘ Patience is not one of the dictionary meanings of ,U;na^, but he-dirndahl means ‘ impatience.’ Some -nch mean- 
ing as patience IS the only possible one here. We might use the English metaphor of • stomach.’ ‘ I have no stomach L 
Dear my opponents criticisms. ^ 
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As a further specimen of Urdu poetry, I give a set of verses by Shamsu’l ‘ulama 
Maulavi Saiyid Altaf Husain. Ansari Panipati, commonly knovn as Hfdi, vho is another 
member of the new school of Delhi authors, to which Nazir Ahmad also belongs. Hali 
has as great a repirtation for his verse as that writer has for his prose. The school aims 
at aljandoning the false hyperbole which is so common a feature in oriental verse, and at 
dei^icting thoughts in natural colours. In the poem here quoted, Hali addresses his Muse, 
and encourages her to adhere to simplicity of diction and to truth. .As will be seeir, his 
style, though full of Persian words, combines simplicity with great elegance of thought 
and expression. The text is taken, Avith Mr. G. E. MMrd’s kind permission, from his 
edition of the Quatrains of Hali. 

Regarding the system of transliteration here ado])ted for Urdu poetry, and the 
method of scansion, see p. 147. Note specially that in AA'ords Yike jirefta (A'erse 2) or 
7\lstl (A'erse 3), the syllable containing a long vowel followed by a silent consonant is 
scanned as a trochee ( — ^ ). Thus, firefta is scanned v_/ — and rdstl is 

scanned — — . 
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AVESTEKX HINDI. 
HiNDosTAxi (Modekx Urdu Poetry). 

(Hali.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Pietro. — — Ky w — ■ w w •“ ~~~ 

Ai ^e‘r, dil-fireb na bo tu, to gham nalii ; 

O Poetry, lieart-beyniling not mayst-he thou, then sorrow not ; 

Par tujb-pa haif bai, jo na bo dil-gudaz tu. 

But thee-on pity is, if not mayst-he heart-melting thou. 

San‘at-pa bo firefta ‘alam agar tamam, 

Skill-on may-he fascinated icorld if entire, 

Hb, sadagi-se aiyo apni na baz tii. 

Yes, simplicity-from come thine-own not hack thou. 

Jaubar bai rasti-ka agar teri zat-mi, 

Jeicel is sincerity-of if thy nature-in, 

Tahsin-e rozgar-se bai be-niyaz tu. 

Appla\ise-of {present-^ tinie-from art independent thou. 

Husn apna gar dikba nabi sakta jaban-ko, 

Beauty thine-oivn if make-to-see not thou-canst the-icorld. 

Ape-ko dekb ; — aur kar apne-pa naz tu. 

Thyself look-at ; — a?id make thyself-on pride thou. 

5. Tu-ne kiya-bai bahr-e haqiqat-ko mauj-kbez ; 

Thee-hy made-is the-ocean-of reality hlllow-raising ; 

Dboke-ka gh arq kar-ke, rabega, jabaz, tu. 

Imposture-of sunk made-having, thou-ivilt-remain, the-ship, thou. 
Wob din gae, ki jbut tba iinan-e ^a'iri ; 

Those days are-gone, that falsehood teas fhe-creed-of jioetics ; 

Qibla bo ab udbar, to na kijo namaz tu. 

The-Qihla may-he now in-that-direetion, then not make worship thou. 

Abl-e nazar-ki akb-me rabna bai gar ‘aziz, 

3len-of insight-of eyes-in to-live is if precious, 

Jo be-basar bai, un-se na rakb saz-baz tu. 

Who loithout-eyes are, them-^vith not hold concord thou. 

Nak upari dawa-se teri gar ebarbae log, 

Noses upwards medicine from thy if raise peojde. 
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Ma'ziir jan un«ko, — jo ho chara-saz tu. 

Excused consider them ^ — if mayst-be remedy-preparer thou. 

Chup-chap apne sach-se kiye-ja dil§-me ghar ; 

Silently thine-own truth’by btiild-up hearts-in a-home ; 

Ucha ah hi na kar ‘aiam-e imtiraz tu. 

High now-even not make the-banner~of refinement thou. 

10. Jo na-balad ha? un-ko bata chor ban-ke rah ; 

Who loithout-country are them-to shoio thief [become-having the-way ; 
Gar chahta-hai Khizr-ki ‘uinr-e daraz tii. 


If icishing-thou^a 

rt Khizr-of 

the-life 

long 

thou. 

Tzzat-ka 

bhed 

mulk-ki 

khidmat-me 

hai 

chhipa ; 

Honour-of 

secret 

coimtry-of 

service-in 

is 

hidden ; 

Mahmud 

jan 

ap-ko, gar 

hai Ayaz 

tu. 


Mahmud 

think 

thyself, if thou-art Aydz 

thou. 



Ai she'r, rah-e rast-pa tu jab ki par-liya, 

O poetry, road straight-on thou when that threwest-ihyself. 

Ah rah-ke na dekh nisheb-o-faniz tu. 

How the-road-of not look-at holloics-{and-)heights thou, 

Kami hai fath gar nai dunya, to le-nikal 

To-be-made is conquered if a-new world, then go-forth-{and-)take 

Ber6-ka sath chhor-kar, apna jahaz tu. 

Hafts-of company abandoned-having, thine-own ship thou. 

Huti-hai sach-ki qadr ; — pa be-qaclriy§-ke ba‘d ; 

Becoming-is truth-of appreciation ; — but non-appreciation-of after ; 

Is-ke khilal’ ho, to samajh iis-ko ^az tu. 

This-of contrary may-be, then consider it rare thou. 

15. Jo qadr-da ho apna, use mughtanam samajh, 

Who appreciator may-be your-own, him a-prize consider, 

Hali-ko tujh-pa naz hal ; — kar us-pa naz tu. 

HdJi-to thee-on pride is ; — make him-on pride thou. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING.' 

1. My Muse ! if thou be not heart-beguiling, it is no sorrow ; but pity on thee if 
thou be not heart-melting, thou. 

2. Though the whole world be spell-bound in allegiance to artifice, Courage ! from 
thine own simplicity turn not back, thou. 

3. If there is in thine own nature the precious gem of sincerity, independent of 
applause from the present age art thou. 

4. If thou canst not make the world turn to look at thy beauty, look at thyself ; 
and take a pride in thine own self, thou. 

^ The translation is by Mr. Q. E. Ward, to whose kindness I am also indebted for the text. The notes are mine, 
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6. The deep sea of reality thou hast made heave its waves ; thou shalt sink tlie sliip 
of imposture, and stiU survive, thou. 

6. Those days are past when lies were the creed of verse-making ; now should the 
Qibla} shift that way, do not worship thither, thou. 

7. If to live within the eyes of men of insight is precious,* with those void of vision 
hold no compromises, thou. 

8. Should men turn up their noses at thy new-fangled medicine, hold them 
excused ; — if so be thou art a wise physician, thou. 

9. In stillness, with thy truth, buUd up a home in peoples’ hearts ; exalt not the 
banner of refinement yet, thou. 

10. Disguised as a thief point out the road to the benighted ; if thou wish for the 
long life of Elijah,® thou. 

11. Honour’s secret lies hidden in the service of one’s country. Think thyself to be 
Mahmud, if thou art Ayaz,^ thou. 

12. O Muse ! since thou hast cast thyself upon the straight path, begin not now to 
look upon its ups and downs, thou. 

13. If a new world is to be conquered, do thou go forth, and take, clear of the 
hugging rafts, thine OAvn ship, thou. 

14. Value for truth does come ; — but after disjiaragements. If there be an instance 
to the contrary, think it rare, thou. 

15. Should any recognise thy merit, count him one more gained. Hali has pride 
in thee ; have a pride in him, thou. 


^ The Qihla is the temple of the Ka'ha at Mecca, towards which Muslims turn their faces when at prayer, 

2 Mr. Ward suggestsi as an alternative rendering, ‘ If (thou wish) to live honoured in the eyes of men of insight.* 

^ TOiwsja Khizr, or the Green Prophet, so named from the traditional colour of his apparel, is usually identified by 
l^luslims with the prophet Elijah. He is said to have discovered and to have drunk of the Fountain of Life, and hence lives 
for ever. 

♦ Ayaz was a favourite slave of Sultan Mahmud of Q^azni. He is the hero of many stories. His master's courtiers 
who were jealous of his influence, accused him to Mahmud, of purloining his jewels from the treasury. The next time he went 
there the Sultan followed him secretly. What was his surprise to see Ayaz draw from one of the chests a suit of 
old and dirty garments with which having clothed himself he prostiuted himself on the ground and returned thanks to the 
Almighty for all the benefits conferred upon him. The Sultan went to him and demanded an explanation of his conduct. 
He replied, ‘ Most gracious Sire, when I first became youi’ Majesty’s servant, this was my di-ess, and, till that period, humble 
bad been my lot. Now that, by tbe gi’ace of God and your Majesty’s favour, I am elevated above all the nobles of the land, 
and am entrusted with tbe treasures of tbe world, I am fearful that my heart should be puffed up by vanity ; I therefore daily 
pi-actise this act of humiliation to remind me of my former insignificance.’ The Sultan being much pleased, added to bis rank, 
and severely reprimanded bis slanderers. See Beale’s OHental Biographical Dictionary, Ayaz. Mahmud himself was a 
mighty monarch, who invaded India no less than twelve times. He died A.D, 1030. 
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The following version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, by Babu Syam Sundar Das, 
is in the high Sanskritised Hindi fashionable for literature written in Benares. Sanskrit 
words abound. In the very first sentence we have two,— a man, and pufrct, 

a son. Sanskrit spelling is also affected, as in aM for ans, a share ; dei for dH, 
a country ; dayd for ddyd, compassion. 

[ No. 13.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HiNDOSTAKi (HiXDi VARIETY). BeXTRES 

(Babu 8ydm Sundar JDds, 1899.) 

^ ^ \ % 

fim ^ ^ ft ^ ftfwq i ct^ 

^ffT ^ I ^ gw HW grw 

^ ^ Wff 

I ^ ^ %aT-H ^fT WfT 

WW ft-WWT I ^ WT-^ ^31-% - 

WWt ^RTT fWH-W WTTW-^T TWT I 

WW WqWT Wff cTT-WT 

^ wft f HT-Wr I cTW WcT ^fWT ^H-% 1% 

tT fcmT-% Wff ?ITW-tIT Xtfm Tfefr-¥ ^ 

If I ¥t It WZ-% tWcrT-% WTH ^TT^WT TW-H 

f fwcH If-w fw^ir ^ Hmw ^T^ t%wr- 

% I If fRIT ^<T-^ gw ^rfTW-% wt^el wft ^ I g# WXIW 

I cTW WWW fwcrr-^ wiw 

W^ I WT fWWT-W ^WT ^ ^ WH- 

% iT%-if f%W3-^ I gw-W WH-H wnx t fwWT If-W ^W- 

tw-H fwWW WTW-% WTWW WTW f%WT-% I WW-H WW WTW-^ gW 

wrrR-% wtJW w#f f I WTW fwwr-w www % witt 1% hw-h wttw 

YOl.. IX, PART I, Y 2 
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ft f TTSf-t tntf-t ^ 

I ^ ft^-frr ^ ^ w^ trr 

^-w-fT ftjT % #-w-?ir fm ft^-% I cm t 

ffrt ^ II 

^3T ff %T-t m I f^miz 

?Tf ^-t frwr ^ ^ I ^-t ’^Rt %^^- 

t“-t '^nrt ij^ ?i¥ ^ % I ^-t ^-t wr 

f% ^q-fn iTlt % tt ftcIT-t ^TtHT ttw ff qT-% 

^ w qrqr-t I qf ^-t ^ fcfT ^ m\w[ I 
f^-qr ^^-qn fqcri qm ^ ^t ^qrt qrqr i q^-t fqciT-^ 

fcrt qrtf-t qrrq-^ tqr ^rw-^ ^ qn?t If-t 'qrq-^ 
’qrfrr-qiT ^qq qf! i ^ qrrq-t gti qnit qqt tw ^ q 
f^-t qrqt ft^-% tq if qrrq^ qnTrr i qrg ’qrq-qrr qf gq 
f%q-t qwtf-# tq 'qrq-^ tq% qfT-f^-% ^-#r qwr c^-ft qrrq-t 
f%q tt^rq qqqrqr-t I Iw-t qq-t wr f% % gq < 5 ^ 
qqr tr qq % I fq-lqq ^ tn % qt qq tn % i qrg qiq 
^ qrqf qfrqr ffqq ftqr q^rq qr ^11% qf trr qri: qr- 
qqr-qr fqn: #tqT % ^qT-qqr-qr fm fqqx % ii 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

HindostanI (Hindi variety). Benares. 

fBabu JSydni Sundar Bds, 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kisi manushya-ke do patra the. TTn-mg-se chhufke-iie jiita-se 
A'Certain man-of two sons were. Them-ln-from the-ijounger-by the-fatJier-to 

kaha ki, ‘he pita, a[/ni sampatti-mi-se jo mera aiiis ho so 

it-ioas-saicl that, ‘0 father, your fortune-in-from what my share maybe that 
mujhe dijie.’ Tab us-ne uii-ko ap^ni sampatti bit-di. 

me-to give.’ Then him-by thern-to his-own property hacing-been-cliokled-was-given. 
Kuchh din bite chhufka putra sab kuchh ikattha kar-ke dur des 
Some days after the-younger son all things together made-haring distant country 
chala-gaya, aur wahS luch-pau-mi din bitcite-hue us-ne aphii sampatti 

went-away, and there debauchery-in days passing him-by his-own fortune 

ura-di. Jab wah sab kuchh nra-chnka tab us de^-me bara 

icas-wasted-away. When he all things wasted-cornpletely then that country-in great 
akal para, aur wah kaiigal ho-gaya. Aur ivah ja-ke us des-ke 

famine fell, and he poor became. And he gone-having that country-of 

niwasiyo'ing-se ek-ke yaha rah'ne laga, jis-ne use ap^ne khet8-mi 

inhabitants-in-from one-of near to-llve began, whom-by to-hini his-mon fields-in 

suar charane-par rakkha. Aur wah un inothS-se jinhe suar 

stvine feeding-on it-was-sent. And he those water-grasses- with which the-swine 

khate-the ap^nfi pet bhar^na chah“ta-tha ; ky5-ki us-ko koT 
eating-were his-own belly to-fill icishing-was ; because-that hirn-to any-one 
kuchh nahl deta-tha. Tab use chet hua aur us-ne 

anything not giving-was. Then to-him remembrance became and him-by 

kaha ki, ‘ mere pita-ke yaha kithie majuro-ke khane-par bhi 

it-was-said that, ‘ my father-of here hoic-many labourers-of eating-after even 

hahut rotiyh bachi rah^ti-hai aur mai bhukh-se mar®ta-hO. So mai 

many loaves saved remaining -are and I hunger-from dying-arn. So I 

uth-ke ap^^ne pita-ke pas jangii aur un-se kahOga ki, “ he pita, 
urisen-having my-own father-of near will-go and him-to will-say that, “ O father, 
mai-ne Swarg-Daiv-se i iruddh aur ap-ke sam^ne pap kiya-hai ; 
me-by SeacenlyBeity-from contrary and your-Sonour-of before sin done-is ; 
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is-liye mai phir ap-t:a putra kahane-ke yogya nahi hu ; mujhe 

this-fo)' I again yon.rSonour-of son being-callecl-of worthy not I-am me 

ap^ne majurS-me-se ek-ke saman sam“jliiye.” ’ Tab wall utli-ke 
yoiir-oion labourers-in-froni one-to eqnal knoic." ’ Then he artsen-having 
ap'ne pita-ke pas chala, par dur-bi-se us-ke pita-ne use 

his-oton father-of near started, but distance-even~froni him-of father-by him 
dekh-ke daya ki, aur daur-ke us-ke gale-mi lipat-ke 

seen-having pity loas-done, and run-having him-of neck-in enfolded-being 

use cliuma, Putra-ne us-se kaba ki, ‘lie pita, mai-ne 
to-liim it-was-kissed. The-son-by him-to it-was-said that, ‘ O father, me-by 

Swarg-Daiv-se riruddli aur ap-ke sam“ne pap kiya-bai, 

Heavenly-Deity-froni contrary and your-E-onour-of presence-in sin done-is, 
is-se ab ap-ka putra kaliane-ke ybgya nahl hS.’ Parantu 

this from now your-Monotir-of son being -called -of tcorthy not I-am.^ But 

pita-ne ap^ne da.s5-se kalia ki, ‘ sab-se uttam wastra 

the father-by his-oion servants-to it-was-said that, ‘ all-than excellent clothes 

nikal-ke ise paliirao aur is-ke bath-mi agutbi aur paAv8-mi 

taken-out-having to-this-one put and this-one-of hand-on ring and feet-on 

jute pahirao, aur ham-log mil-kar khaAvi aur anand kari ; 
shoes put, and we-people united-being let-eat and rejoicing let-make; 

kyS-ki yah mera putra mar-gaya-tha, jihir jia-hai ; kho-gaya-tha, phir 
because-ihat this my son dead-gone-was, again alive-is ; lost-gone-was, again 
mila-hai.’ Tab we anand kar“ne lage. 

found-is.' Then they rejoicing to-make began. 


Ps-ka jetha putra khet-me tha ; aur jab Avah ate-hue ghar-ke nikat 

Eim-of the-elder son field-in teas; and when he coming house-of near 

pahucha tab us-ne baja aur nach-ka sabd suna ; aur us-ne ap^ne 

arrived then him-by music and dance-of sound was-heard ; and him-by Ms-own 

seAA^ki-mi-se ek-ko ap'ue pas bula-ke piichha ki, ‘ yah 

attendants-infrom one liimself-of near called-having it-ioas-asked that, ‘this 
kya hai?’ Us-ne us-se kaha ki, ‘ap-ka bhai aya-hai, 

what is?' Eim-by him-to it-icas-said that, ‘ your- Honour-of brother corne-is, 
so ap-ke pita-ne uttam bhOj diya-hai, is-liye ki use bhala 

80 your-Eonour-of father-by excellent feast ghen-is, this-for that for-him well 


changa paya-hai.’ Yah sun us-ne krodh kiya aur laut’na 

in-health found-it-is? This hearing him-by anger was-done and to-return 


chahn. Is-par us-ka pita liahar a use manane laga. 

it-was-desired. This-on him-of the-father outside coming him to-appease began. 
Us-ne pita-ko uttar diya ki, ‘ dekhiye, mai it"ne bar“so-se 
Eirn-by father-to answer was-given that, ^ see, I so-many years-from 
ap-k! sewa kar^a-bS, aur iablii mal-ne ap-ki ajna-ka 

your-Eonour-of service doing-am, and ever me-by your-Eonour-of order-of 
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ullan^han nalii kiya, aur aji-ne mujhe kablai ek mem^ua bhi 

transgression not icas-done, and your-Honour-bg rae-to ever a lamb even 

na tliya jis-se apbie miti*6-ke sang mai anand 

not icas-given which-by my-oicn friends-of iii-coriqxuiy I rejoicing 

karta, Parantu c1p-ka yah putra jis-ne resyao-ke 

might‘hace-made. Bid your-Sonour-of this son ichorn-by harlots-of 

sang ap-ki sampatti ura-di-liai jy5-hi aya tyS-hi 

in-company your-Mononr-of fortune icasted-is as-ecen lie-carne so-even 

ap-ne us-ke liye uttam bhojaii ban^waya-liai.’ Pita-ne 

your-Sonoiir-by him-of for excellent feast beeu-got-prepared-isd The-fatlier-by 

us-se kaha ki, ‘lie putra, tu sada mere sang hai ; 

him-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 son, thon alicays rne-of in-cornpany art ; 

is-liye jo-kiichh mera hai, so sab tera liai ; parantu aj lujhe 

this-for ichat-erer mine is, that all thine is ; but to-day to-thee 

anand kar^na aur harshit bona uchit tha ; kyb-ki yah tera 

rejoicing to-make and glad to-be proper was ; because-tliat this th<^ 

bhai mar-gaya-tha, phir jiya-hai; kho-gaya-tha, pliir mila-hai.’ 

brother dead-gone-was, again alive-is ; lost-gone-was, again found-isd 
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As another example of high Hindi I give the authorised Hindi version of the 
Parable issued under the auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society. It closely 
resembles the preceding version, and it will be sufficient to give the text without 
transliteration or translation. 

[ No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEBN HINDI. 

HiNDosTANi (Standard Hindi), 

(North India Bible Society, 1898.) 

^ ^ t I % f^mr 

wt TO ^ fr?i g# i m 

I iff! ^ f ^ tJW 

^ TO ^ ’f 

I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ cpf ft ^?rr i ^ ^ w(% TO fro frofn^f^ 

TJW TO TO fWTO TO TO^^ HWT I 

^ ^ TO ftfrofi TOT wm t ^qTTT ^ iiT% ’^Twr ^ir 

#T ^ ^ TO^ f W TO I TO TO TO% TO' 

^ fTO% f%TO TOCt«*t ^Ttro^ tt^ ft^ % ^ If TO- 

©s C^- 

% TOTT ^ I If TOi fror TOT ^ to% % ftfcrr 

TO ^ TOT% TO froi % I If fiRT ^(TTm ^ 

?JfTOTO ftJ^ ^ TOTflfH TO# TOR #tfTO I TO 

TO TO# fro TO TO frit ^ f# TO# fRT# TO 

TO# TO ^ ^ TO# TO# f%TO# TO TOT I 

TO# % fro If# ^^# frot ^THT# HT# TO fTO % 
^T f#T ^iM=hT ^tro## fRr 5f|f ^ I xnfig fro# to# TOt- 

# TO TTTO TOTT TO f#TO# ^ ^ TO# TO# 

^■ffflr ^ ttfroft I ^ #tzT wr# ttt# 
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^ I ^ ^ m fllR: ^hSTT % 

^ wn 5rr f^n: % i crw % u 

#ST %cT^f ^ ^ ^ =ftj tMc ^g 

M'5'^l ^ ^TWr *<N=«T I 

mT'M W^T% IJ^T ^ wr % I 
Hii ^TT^rr % ^T lTrcrT% ^tIttf Trm % 

C\ 

wr ^m % i wg ^ ^ ^ftcn: wt% ^ i 

^3^T fxmr ^nr ^ w^rr i Iw^ 

1% H ^cl% ^ ^ 

^TT^T^ ^ f%qT ^Tq% qqf ^W\ ^ ^ 

f% ^ ^q% I ^TR^TT W^ ^ 

qT^r^‘% ^ ^iMcft) ^Hj[^ 7[?n % ^qi ^Tq% 

1%q HKT % I fqcrr% qw qi^T % qq cr ^*q 

% W ^ f W ^ ^ ^ q^T % I qr^q qTTqr ^ qfqcr 

q^qr 'dpqci qr ^t1% qq qTT qr fqn: qNr % ^ qqrqr 

fqn: fTRTT % II 


VOL. IX, PART f. 
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HiNDOSTfiNT IN THE UNITED PROVINCES, THE PANJAB, 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, RAJPUTANA, AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

The Hindostani spoken in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh requires no 
further illustrations. That of Lucknow has already been very fully dealt with. Over 
the rest of the provinces, where it is not a vernacular, Hindostani is largely used by the 
rjetter classes of Musalmans, by Native Christians, by educated Hindus as a lingua 
franco, and very generally in the large cities. The same remarks apply to the Panjab, 
to the Central Provinces, to Rajputana, and to Central India. 
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HINDOSTANT in eastern INDIA. 

Hindostani is also spoken in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. In Assam it is 
spoken only by immi^^rants. In Bihar it is used much as in the United Provinces, but 
to a less extent, a lar^e number of middle class Musalmans speaking Awadhi instead, so 
that we find three languages in use in the territory, — Biharl hy the mass of the 
population. Awadhi by middle class IMusalmans of the country parts, and Hindostani in 
the great towns and among the upper class Musalmans. As we go East in Bihar the 
employment of Awadhi disappears." 

In Bengal proper most of the llusalmaus speak Bengali more or less mixed with 
Persian and Arabic words. The upper class Musalmins (who often liave marriage 
connexions with Ujiper India), however, speak UrdCi, and often very good Urdu, In 
ITestern Bengal, Hindostfini is more widely spread, and in Birhhu.n it is largely spoken 
by all Muslims. Hindostani, in fact, is so much the language of the iMusalm.in'. of 
Western Bengal and Orissa that ’srhen a family is converted to Islam it changes its 
language also. Eor instance, the Garpada Bhniya I'andly of Balasove were formerly 
Hindus, hut since they became Musli u thev have abandoned their native Oriva fo; 
the Hindostani of their co-religionists. 

The Musalmans of Orissa, though they form an exceedingly small fraction of tim 
population, have preserved a fairly pure though not A'ory graminatical Urdii, as the 
language of their home life. 

The upper class Musalmans of Bengal employ the Persian character for writing 
their Hindostani. The lower classes, when literate, usually cmnluv the Bengali or the 
Nagari character. In Eastern Bengal, especially, the Xagari is quite common among 
Muslims. As an examph' of Bengali Hiudostani 1 give a short extraci from the Parable 
of the Prodigal Sou, wliich illustrates the language of ilie IMubammadau po])ulation of 
Birbhum. It was received In the XagarT charaeter. The only thing to !>: remarked in 
it is the spelling. The influence of the Bengali round them make"- them pronounce a 
short ff, when written, like the d in ‘ hot.’ He nc.,' wtieii they wish to write Hindostani 
in the Bengali or the Xagari character, they do not represent the Hindostani short a 
(pronounced like the u in ‘nut’) by a, bat, for want of some belter exj)edient, write 
it d. Thus they spell ham, I, ha/m. Sometimes tlii.s Hiudostaul a is represented ])y e, 
as in lefhd, a son. If they wrote ham, they Avonld pronounce it horn. In other re- 
spects, it will he seen that the Birbhum Hindostani, or (as it is locally called t IMusahmani. 
is far from correct. Gender and number are altogether neglected. In transliterating, 
Avhen a short a is Avritten in the origiiuii, I represent it by d This only occiu’s in words 
borroAA'cd from Bengali, such as hhoy, propertA^ Avliieh is meant for Anotiier 

example of the influence of Bengali is the employmeiir of glyd, instead of gayd, to mtuui 
‘ he went.’ As, we shall see, is also the case in Madras, the use of tiie agent case with ne 
is unknown. 


‘ Vide ant-, Vo!. VI. pp. IIS iud £. 


VOL. IX, PARI !. 
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[ No. 15.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

HixDosTANi (Birehum Mtjsalmani). District, Birbei'm. 

qxq-#, ^ fTT^IT ^ 

THT-^ I ^ HFT-qiT-f^^ I f^»T 

^ qn:-% ^ ^ fw ^ 

^TTW W €t 'qnHT wniq ^i-f^qr ii 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek admi-ka do ler'*ka raha. Us l6k-ke bick-mi chhota 
A man-of two sons were. Those people-of middle-in the-younger 

lefka ap^na bap-ko bola, ‘ bap-ji, bis6y-ka jo bhag bam-ko 

son Jiis-owii father-to said, ‘ father -dear, property-of what share me-to 
milega o bbag ham-ko deo.’ O us l6k-ko bisoy 

will-he-got that share me-to give.’ He those people-to the-property 

bhag-kar-diya. Tbora din bM chbota beta sab kucbh bisoy ek 

divided-and-gave. A-few days after the-younger son all any property one 

jay-ga kar^ke dur des chala-giya, or us jay^ga-mi so ap‘na 

place made-having a-far country went-away, and that place~in he his-own 

kliarap khiyal-mg bisoy-ko ura-diya. 
evil ideas-in the-property squandered. 
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The Hindostani of Orissa is not written in the Persian character. The few literate 
Musalmans write it in the Oriya character. As an example, I give an extract from 
the Parable .’of the Prodigal Son. As in Birbhum Musalmani it is most ungrammatical. 
The agent case with ne is not used, and no attention is paid to gender or number. 'We 
may also note the Oriya (and also Dakhini Hindostani) form Tm, employed instead of 
the accusative-dative suffix Ttb. 

[No. 16.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

westerns' HINDI. 

Hindostani (op Orissa Musalmans). District, Cuttack. 

4Q eilWQl GQl QQQ\ 211, ^i(!q 6 €qqGQ QQCq cgisi QldHlg 

QidHi I 5)giq Qid\ (§ q(^\ d ^ cqqcQ 

$QQ^ SiqQl QQQSI Ql^ 9-qi €j|(!Q G211G^ GqSlGQ QI9 QQ\%\ Q^QI 

qo. n6Q qqgq^^ n(3Q q^igiq mQ\ QQ. 

CfG-qQQlOGfl QQ9^I 1 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

admi-ka d5 

lar'^ka 

tha. 

Aor o 

log-ke 


bich-se 

A 

vian-of two 

sons 

were. And those 

people-of middle-froni 

chhota 

bawa-ku 

kaha, 

‘ bawa. 

hamara jo 

hisa 

hota 

hae 6 

the-younger the-father-to 

said, 

‘father, 

my what 

share 

being 

is that 

ham-ku 

do.’ Aor 6 

6 

log-ke 

bich-me 

us-ka 

daulat 

bant 

me-to 

give.’ And he 

those 

people-of 

among-in 

hini-of 

wealth 

dividing 


diya. Aor thdre roz-ke bad chhota lar^ka sab ekkaththe kiya aor 
gave. And a-few days-of after the-yoimger son all together made and 
par-des-ku gaya, aor uhi-par us-ka sab daulat phayel-haji-mi 

a-foreign-land-to went, and there-on his all icealth debauchery-in 

loksan kar-diva. 
destroyed made. 
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HINDOSTANI OF GUJARAT. 

The lliiidostanl spokeu by the Musaiinans of Gujarat is, ou the \vhoIe, ^ ery fairly 
pure,— much better tliau that of Bengal or Orissa, it is naturally iiiliuencecl .'^onicAvhat 
by the Gujarati spoken by the surrounding Hindus. This influence is sIioaaui principally 
in the A'oeabularr. As a rule the A'ocabularv is remarkabh" free from Arabic and 

t fr t, 

Persian Avords, and, Avhen these occur, they are often curiously distorted. On the other 
hand a feAA- Gujarati Avoiah, especially the A'ery common ?ie or dz/e, and, haA’e been 
adopted. The grammar is, as a rule, correct. The character employed for writing is 
sometimes the Persian, and sometimes tlie Gujarati. I sliall give examples in both 
modes of script. 

The first examjde is in the Persian character. It Avas sent by rhe Collector of 
Customs, Bombay, as a specimen of the ‘ Gujarati dialect of Urdu spoken by Musalmans 
of north, central, and south Gujarat.’ The folloAving peculiarities may he noted. 

The word for ‘one ’ is eA;, not ei\ The Arabic Avord fazu' has become phacjul, and 
sufor has l)ecome sophr. There is a Dakhini form upas, used as an oblique form in 
apas-he, of one self. In standard Urdu dpus (with a long initial a) is only used in the 
plural. 

Gujarati forms arc itc, and; hlwgzid, to collect ; pdi-dead, to make completely. 

Some forms common in local dialects oi Hiiulostau, Avhicli have disajqicared in 
standard Urdu, have survived in Gujarat. Such arc ’in^-niS, among tlunn ; kaijd (for 
kahyu), it Avas said ; and saph/v, ou a journey. 
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[ No, 17.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HindostanI (Gujarat variety). 




c=^y^ ^ ^ ^ 4- 

'rr’^ ^ ^Ut' 

/ 

>. r / 

ej^5 ^ L/ 't/T’ 

^ I-O fjy ^ 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek admi-ke 

do 

bete the. 

Ne uno-iiie-ke 

cbh5te-ne 

kaya, 

A man-of 

ftco 

sons icere. 

And them-ia-of 

the-younger-by 

it-icas-said, 

‘bawa, iimjhe 

mere 

bhag'-ka 

liial de-de.’ 

Tis-par 

bap-ne 

‘father, fo-iiie 

my 

share-qf 

propjerty gh-e-atcay.^ That-on 

the-father-hy 

upas-ke saii'^ar- 

ke uno-iiie hhai^ 

pad-iliya. 

Xe ^hane 

divas )ia 


hitnf<elf-of goods-qf fhetyi-in dlchlon completehi-made. And many days not 
nikle-the ki chliote eliLokre-iie sal) blieu’a kiva, iie koi 

passed-had that the-younger son-hy all collected was-niade, and a-certain 
tlfn' fles-ki >aphrf) i^fiya. nc w5 apns-ka clhan j>haduliy5-ine 

far country-of on-journey icent. and there himself-of icealtl dehuucheries-in 

U(la-cliya. 
was-squa?idered. 
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The following little story comes from Surat. It is mucli more Persianised than 
the preceding specimen, the writer of it signing himself as a Qazi. The only irregu- 
larities are the pronunciation of aur, and, as or, and hai, is, as he, as is customary in 
Gujarat. 
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^iL ^ ^ Ui] ^ eULii 

Ua^o eY 1-^ ^ «Y - jli &j 

• Yj; sY" V * ^ Wji ^ 

^ ^ (JT^J ^ V" Jjl <ii^l iY lY 

"" * A ^ 

* liy' ^j); y &Y^j &r ^ 

J^l SO^y ^ s^ J-tfU 

* c^Mi^-jY dj 
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WESTEEN HINDI. 


HiNDosTANi (Gujarat variety). District, Surat. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

HIKlYAT. 

ST OE Y. 

Ek ^akhs-ne 'arzi kisi hakim-ke nam liklii, or 

One person-by petition a-certain king-of {in-)name icas-icritten, and 
us-mi kuchh-ka kuclili likh-gaya, 6r jawab us-ka talab 

it-in something-of anything loritten-was, and answer him-of demanded 

hua. Bare fazl-e KEucla-se hakim-e munsif-ki rai-mi woh 

became. At-last grace-qf God-by the-king just-of opinion-in he 

qasur-mand ‘amdan sabit na hua, or mo‘af kar-diva-o-ava. 

guilty intentionally proved not became, and pardoned he-was-made. 


To us-ko 

us-ke 

bap-ne 

jawiib 

likha, ‘ Ae 

mere 

pyare 

Then him-to 

him-of 

the-father-by 

answer 

icas-written, ‘ 0 

my 

dear 

farzand, insan-k5 

chahiye 

ki 

5kh khol-kar, 

or 

bahut 

son, mankind- to 

it-is- necessary 

that 

eyes opened-having, 

and 

much 

dekh-bhal-kar 

kam 


kiya-kare. 

ki 

ghaflat 

-St 


seen-having business he-should-make-a-praetice-of-doing, that carelessness-by 
itua dhokha na khae, ki jis-se ap dukh utliane. Is- 

$o-niuch blunder not he-may-eat, that which-frorn himself sorrow he-may-raise. This- 
par yell naql, — Ek shakhs-ne kisi ta])ib-se kaba ki, “:nera 

on this fable, — A person-by a-certain doctor-to it-was-said that, “my 

pet duklita-he.” Tabib-ne jiucbha ki, “ aj kya khaya-tha ? "’ 

belly aching-is.” The-doctor-by it-was-asked that, “ today what eaten-was ? ” 

Kaha ki, “ jali roti.” Kalui-gaya ki tabib-ne use 

It-was-said that, “ burnt bread.” Said-it-is that the-doctor-by to-hini 
surma diya, or kaha ki, “ akho-ka blaj pahle 

eye-ointment was-given, and it-was-said that, “ eyes-of treatment first 
karna chahiye, kis-waste ki Ikh achchhi hbti, to jali roti 

to-be-done is-necessary, what-for that eyes well if-had-been, then burnt bread 

na khata.” Hasil yeh ki sarkar-kii kain bahut 

not he-icould-have-eaten.” Moral this that government-of business much 

hoshiyai’i or khabardari-se kijiye, or gh aflat na kijiye.’ 

intelligence and carefidness-with you-shoidd-do, and carelessness not yoti-shoidd-do.’ 

VOL. TX, PART I. 2 A 
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WESTEKN HINDf. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

A certain man wrote an application addressed to a king. In it lie wrote a deal ot 
nonsense, and he was called on for an explanation. By the grace of God the king, 
who was a just monarch, found him not guilty of having committed his fault intentionally, 
and he was pardoned. Then his father wrote a letter to him saying, ‘ 0 my dear son, 
everyone should do everything with open eyes, and after mature consideration, so that 
he may not fall into any blunder through his carelessness, and thereby sup sorrow 
There is a fable to this effect. — A man once complained to a doctor that he had a pain 
in his belly. The doctor asked him what he had been eating that day. “ Only a bit 
of burnt bread,” said he. The story goes that the doctor gave him for medicine some eye- 
ointment, “ for,” said he, “ it is important first of all to apply remedies to your eyes. If 
they had been sound, you would not have eaten a bit of burnt bread.” The moral of this 
is that in dealing with Government, you should show intelligence and watchfulness, 
and avoid every kind of carelessness.’ 
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The next specimen is an extract from tlie Parable of the Prodigal Son, and comc' 
from the Mahikantha Political Agency. It is written in the Gujarati character. It 
will he noticed that in general style it resembles the specimen received from Boinbav. It 
is not highly Persianised, and possesses a few Gujarati idioms. As elsewhere in Gujarat 
the dij)hthong an becomes a, as in dr, and ; (Mat, wealth. There is considerable laxitv 
in employing the numbers of the pronouns, e.g., vs-md-ke for un-me-ke. The vowel b 
sometimes becomes u. as it does dialectically in Upper India. Thus the sign of the 
dative-accusative is kU, not kb, and the oblique j)lural of nouns ends in u, not b. The 
oblique singular of the first personal jn'onoun is muj, not mujh, which is also an Upper 
India dialectic form. Gujarati words are sometimes employed. Such are chhete, far, 
and hhegnd, to collect. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HIXDI. 


HiNDosTAxi (Gujarat variety). 


Agency, Mahikantha. 


transliteration and translation. 


Ek admi-ke do bete the. Or us-nie-ke 

One man-qf tioo sons were. And them-in-of 

bap-ku kaha ke, ‘ bapu, milkat-ka mera 

the-father-to it-was-said that, 'father, the-property-qf my 


chhote-ne 
the-younger-by 
hissa niuj-ko 


de.’ Or us-ne uii-ku 

give.^ And him-by them-to 

thode din pichhe, chhota 
after, the-younger 

or wa 

and there 
Or 
And 
dukal 


"ava, 

icent, 


afew days 
mulak-me 
country-in 

uda di. 

having-wasted was-g Iven 

us des-mi bada 

that country-in a-great famine 

Or w6 ja-kar us 

And he having-gone that 

raha, or us-ne us-ku 
remained, and by-hini him-to 
bheja. Or jo sin?! 

it-was-sent. And what 


share nie-to 

dolat bihech di. Or 

the-icealth having-divided was-given. And 

beta, sab bhegi kar-kar, chbete 

son, all collected having-made, a-far 

moj-majhe-mi apni dolat 

pleasure-and-enjoynient-in his-own wealth 


husks 


sab kliaracb-dale, pichhe 

all was-spent-entirely, afterwards 
or us-ku tangai padne lagi. 

a7id him-to distress to-fall began. 

rahenewalu-me-se ek-ke ivaha 

dwellers-in-from one-of near 

apni khetar-mi bhndu-ku charaue waste 
his-own field-in swine feeding for 

blind khate-the, us-mi-sg apna 


us-ne 

him-by 

pada, 

fell, 

mulak-ke 

country-of 


the-swine eating-were, them-in-from his-own 
tha, or us-ku kisi-nl diva naliT. 


pet bharne-ku us-ka dil 
belly pling-for him-of mind was, and him-to anyone-by it-was-given not 
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HlNDOSTANi OF CUTCH. 

The Hinclostani spoken in Cutch is more corrupt tlian the foregoing S2:)ecimens, 
It is full of Gujarati, and has also local peculiarities of its OAvn. As a specimen I giA’e a 
short folk-tale. It is not AAorth Avhile to giA'e a complete account of the irregularities, 
hut the folloAA'ing are the main points AAmrthy of notice. Some of the forms giA'en beloAr 
are interesting simuA'als of an archaic dialect AA*hich has elseAA'here been leA'elled doAA'n to 
the general standard of Hindostani. Such, especially, is the use of for the nominatiA’e 
case of the first jiersonal jnonoun, AA'hile mi is reserved for the case of the agent. In 
standard Hindostani hi has jAassed out of use, and mm is emj)loyed for the nominatAe, 
although it is bv origin an instrumental. 

There is the usual Gujarat change of ai to e in esci, such ; he, is ; and me, by me. 

Verbs are often contracted Avhen the root ends in h. This is also found in the 
dialects of UjAiAer India. ExamjAles are raiya, they (fern.) remained ; kayd. it AA'as said ; 
ketd-he, he says. 

Feminine nouns have a nominative ^^lural in a, as dkha, eyes; chlja, tilings. 
AdjectAes agreeing AA’ith feminine nouns in the plural, also end in a, as raiya, they 
(fern.) remained ; sdjia, sound, in good health (agreeing Avith akha). We sometimes 
find neuter adjectives, as in dend, (masc.), deni (fern.), dena (neuter), to be given. 

The oblique plural ends in i, so also ki is used for kd. Thus, vaidh-ki, to the 
doctor ; dkhu-md, in the eyes. 

In the pronouns, hi is ‘ I,’ with an agent mere or mat. Tije is ‘ to thee.’ The 
Gujarati poti is used for ‘ self.’ 

The Avord for ‘ and ’ is the Gujarati ane. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


HiNDosTANi (Gujarat 
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^Hi. ClHl h ^125 5^1^1 and ^■*Md 5 h^I diu 

I a ^HiVl i'^ill ^l (dv ; Hm ^129 d ^IH siS [df;> ^I2ii d?). 5lyi 

s^i^ i^d CmS ^ dH d'*H^ d'wid =did Cd^tiA =»di'^'Hi Mi^^a sdi eididi, ^Hd ^diddi dH'i ddi sl9 

^ iifi it «ldl. iA *lu du i^d fd^i!/! 'dHl (d«id c-Ucfl; 3dd ff/Hi (ci^ii (Wdi di (ddl «d^ (d^^ 
6iMdi 5M15-HI dHi fddd (dd«rt >ji5i. :^i:t{i a^di ^v(c(l |y^ qH| 

d^dl IWl d9 ; dl>ci d9. dH ddl d di^ ll^d ii9 dlH d 

(S5Hi. (ciy ci (ddi H^di^di ^idi dHi. ^i^d H^«di5>ii sdi I, dli^d ^ ^di i did §. 
^ «vi ^<1 5Hi>H %ii2? §iH cli (d%t4^M%ii £(§ ; M^i cil ii9 d sd, dl. i^d ^tl ^di ^ 

«i2? ^i ^41 nm ^ ^id ’s<^ ii =>i’dV iRm I svHi d "divi ^iw dHi 6 d 
dR4Sd =fl!r/i add ^RI %ii:ii dldld ^dcd ; d^ 6d ^ d’l -did ^dl i "i, t^dil d'dlMl ddl 4. § H\ d, 

5^i d*^ dS |. 
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Central Group. 


WBSTEEN HINDI. 

Hindostani (Gujarat tariett). District, Cutch. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek dosi-ki akha raiya. Taclha tis-ne te 

A-certain old-woman-of eyes stopped {-seeing). Then her-hy them 
saji kariie saru ek raidli-kS bulaya ; an? saklisi rakhnl 
sound malting far one physician-to it-ioas-called ; and icitnesses havingAept 


esa 

wadar 

kiya ke, ‘ jo 

tu meri 

aklia saji a karega 

to 

such 

bargain 

was-made that, ‘ if 

thou my 

eyes sound wilt-make 

then 

mere 

tije 

chakri 

deni ; 

pan akh saji 

na 

hy-me 

to-thee 

{a-reward-for-)service 

is-to-be-given ; but fhe-eyes sotmd 

not 

lioy 

to 

kli tije 

dena 

nai.’ Esa 

karar 


may-be then anything to-thee is-to-be-given not.' Such contract 
karni pichhi te vaidli wakEte-wakliat ane tis-ki 

having-niade then that physician time-aft er-time having-come her 

akhS-ma potu-ki dawa lagata, an? jadbi jadlii awta 

eyes-in his-own medicine iised-to-apply, and when when he-vsed-to-cmne 

tadlia tadka kai-ke-kai le jata. lyu karte 

then then something-or-other liaving-tahen he-used-to-go. Thus doing 

tliore thore karni tis-ki badhi inilkat cliura-liti. AnI 

little little having-done her all property was-stolen-away. And 
jadhS tis-ka jita tlia tita badhe tis-ke hath-inl avya, tadlia 

when her-of as-nmch was that-mnch all him-of hand-in came. then 


tis-ne 

tis-ki 

ikhl 

• . ^ 

sajia 

kitia ; 

ane 

kai;ar 

--V V 

pvamane pnise 

him-by 

her 

eyes 

soinnl 

were-made ; 

and 

contract 

// cconVi ufj - 1 0 o 

mage. 


pOsi 

jadha 

dekb'ti 

buT, 

u’liar-nia 

was-demanded. 

The-old-wo7nan when 

seeing 

been me, 

, fltPN liovse-i/f 

p6tu-ki 

kii 

chij 

dekhi 

nai. 

Waste 

is-kfi 

]<ni flia 

her-own 

any 

thing 

was-seen 

not. Therefore 

hlrn~to 

( f n]f lit nr/ iVdH^rjh'pn 

nai. 

Vaidb 

bano-lian 

karne 

laga 

ta-pan 

closi-n? 


not. The-pihysician a-disturbance to-make began then-even the-old-iroman-by 

ksi use dliadh na dia. Tis-upar-thi te tis-kn dharl);ii'-ml 

a7iy to-hini heed not was-given. Thereupon he her-fo courf-it/- 


bola gayd. 

having-called went. 
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Posi-ne 

dhar“bar-ma 


A 

manas 

je 

keta 


The-old-icoman-by 

court-in % 

't-was~said tliat^ 

‘ this 

man 

what 

telling 

he. 

te sachl wat 

he ; karan 

ke jo meri 

nkh 

saji 


hoy 


that true story 

is; because 

that if my 

eyes 

sound 

may 

-become 

to 

tis-ku paisa 

dan ; 

pan andlii-j 

rahfi 

to 


kSi 


then 

him-to money 

I-should-ghe ; 

but 

blind-only 

if-I-remain 

then 

anything 

na 

dan. 

esa 

karar 


tha. 

Have 

0 

keta 

he 

ke, 

not 

I-should-give, ; 

^nch an-ayreemeat 

was. 

Sow 

he 

saying 

is 

that. 

(S 

i saji 

ho-rahi-he ; 

5 5 

pan 

hn 

same 


keti-hu 

ke. 

“ this 

{she) 

sound 

has-become 

. 5 ? 
y 

but 

I on- 

■the~contrary 

say 


that, 

“hfi 

to 

andhi 

-j hn.-’ 


Karan ke 

jadha 

me 

mfna 

tkh 

khol 

“ 1 

indeed 

blind-o 

rdy am'' 


Because that 

when 

I 

my 

eyes 

lost 

tadhi 

hn 

'V 

ghar-me 

^liani 

tareh-ki 

chija 

ane 

Sara 

Sara 

saman 

then 

I 

house-in 

many 

kinds-of 

th i n gs 

and 

good 

good 

furniture 


dekhti. 

Pan 

have 

i 

'M 

sa 

khane 

keta-he ke. 

“ is-ka 

used-to-see. 

But 

now 

he 

oath 

having-eaten 

saying-is that, 

“ her 

andhapa gaya 

he ; ” 

pan 

hn 

2 :har-me 

ek pan 

chij dekhTi-nai-hn.’ 


blindness gone 

is ; ” 

but 

I 

hoKse-ui 

one even 

thing seeing-not-anil 



FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

An old woman liavins: lost tiie use of her eyes, called in a physician to heal them, 
and made this bargain Avitli him in the presence of witnesses, that if he should cure her 
blindness, he should receive from her a sum of money ; but if her infirmity remained, 
she should "ive him nothing. This agreement being entered into, the physician time after 
time applied his salve to her eyes, and, on every visit taking something away, stole by little 
and little all her property. tTlien he had got all she had, he healed her, and demanded 
the promised paymerd. The old woman when she recovered her sight and saw none 
of her a-oods in the house, tvould give him nothing. The physician insisted on his claim, 
and as she still refused, summoned her before the judge. The old woman thus spoke in 
the court ; ‘ This man here speaks the truth in what he says ; for I did promise to give 
him a sum of money, if I should recover my sight ; but if I continued blind, I was to 
give him nothing. Xow he declares that I am healed. I, on the contrary, affirm that I 
am .still blind: for when I lost the use of my eyes, I saw in my bouse various chattels and 
valuable goods ; but now, though he swears I am cured of my blindness, I am not able to 
see a single thing in it. 


•7 
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DAKHINT of BOMBAY. 

The following specimen of the Dakhini of the Bombay Presidency is the first half 
of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, prepared in the ofiice of the Collector 
of Customs of Bombay. It is said to illustrate the dialect of the ‘Musalmans of 
the Deccan,’ 

As pointed out above {vide pp. 58 and 62), the Dakhini of Bombay has not abandoned 
the use of the case of the Agent before the past tenses of transitive verbs, — indeed, in the 
present example it goes even further than the standard form of Hindostani in this 
respect. For instance, the verb bolna, to speak, is throughout treated as a transitive verb, 
whereas in the standard dialect it is always intransitive. Moreover, the Agent case is 
sometimes used with the past tense of an intransitive verb, as also occurs in some of the 
Western Hindi dialects of Upjier India. Thus, clihbhre-ne gciyd, the boy went, literally, 
‘ bv the bov it was gone.’ There are some cases of the influence of Marathi. For 
instance, dpan is used not only in its proper sense of ‘ own,’ but also to mean ‘ we ’ in- 
cluding the persoii addressed. Again the forms mdje and majhe, to me, are both due to 
the same influence. In mai mere hcq)-kadan jd^, I will go to my father, we have mere 
used where in the standard we should have apne. This looks like the influence of 
Gujarati. A 7 ie or ne for ‘and’ is also GujarMi. JBlil is also used at. the beginning of a 
sentence to mean ‘and,’ which is quite irregular. Haur for ‘ and ’ is common in dialects 
of M’estern Hindi and of Kajasthani. 

Tyincal of Dakhini are the use of jidhar to mean ‘when’ and ‘where’ instead of 
‘ whither icti for woh, he ; kbi-ne for kisl-ne : and athdiov thd, he was. Attention may 
be drawn to the frequency with which Arabic and Persian words are incorrectly spelt. 
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Bojibay, 


jlj ^ I ^ ^ ^ W;> 

^ — ^y ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* / ^ ^ * 

jtc y Uw y^y L/ y y y 

^ ^ 'A/ 

‘^j ^ ^_^Lc jl^ ^ J-.^ 

y^ ^y ‘^y y ^y 

y y^ o^ y ‘^i ^ 

y - Wjj ^.5-^1^ y s_5^ y ‘^yy c^l <4_yysj y^^sr 

1-^" ^1 yf y^y ^ yy y 

p U'Lo by lij| ^y y yp ^^i5jy ys y ».^lj c—y^ _ yj 

♦ ' ^1- '• ^ \ ^ 

c—-j-^ cf_ - 4? y- ^ c^'j y 

y[^ ^b <^1 <w — yW -r^b 

yjj ^ p_ ijy ^ y^ y^ y '— ^ 4 * 


^^Lu/ Cm 


6^ {jjy ^ f 'w^yJ i«— ?Lj) ^ I y^ ^ &*2 -^sh<).>.‘.> \ 

^ jf 

^ Lyy <iiL^! “^b-t w^j ybwji <L-. ^'b tL^ '^y ^ y.^ )y 


TOL. IX, PART I. 


•2 I> 2 
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"VrESTEEN HINDI. 


^ A * y eL Lli) ^ ^ 

X 

];^ ^ ^ Af^ *^1 Af^ e/}^ 44 - 

~ ^ ^y ^ [j^^y AJ ^ v4 <cH * e/V ‘^}74 

y4 c^ jly ^ e^U ^ _ jlL. 

&j fj^y^ i^J «i-| * JUj Ij^ 

✓ 

^ * ilo y*> yj yr u^ ^ yj (_t>o 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

HiKDosTANi (Dakhixi OF Bombaf Decc.^n). Bombay. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek admi-ke do bete the. TJn-me-se chbote chhore*iie 

One man-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger tioy-by 

bola, ‘ baba, mere bhag-ka mal maje de.’ Haur us-ne 

it-was-said, ‘father, my share-of pi'opei'ty to-me give.' And him-hy 

un-mi bbag 2 ^ar-diya. Bohut din nalif gae-tbe, ki 

them~in share was-completely-given- Many days not gone-were, that 

us-ke picbbe chbote chhokre-ne sab bhandola jam' kar-kar 

that-of after the-yoimger boy-hy all wealth collected made-having 

koi dur gSu’-ku gava, bhi udhar ja-kar sab mal 

a-certain distant village-to it-was-gone, and there gone-having all property 

hullarpane-mi bigad-dala. Tab us muluk-mi bhari dukal para, ane 

debauchery-in was-icasted. Then that country-in severe famine fell, and 

us-ku tangi hone lagi. Ane us-ne ja-kar us-gaw-wale 

him-to want to-be began. And him-by gone-having that-village-belonging-to 


koi admi-ki naukari 

pakri. 

Ane 

nn-ne 

us-ku 

khet-me dukkar 

a man-of service ivas-accepted. 

And 

Jiim-by 

him-to 

field-in swine 

charane-ku bheja. 

Jidhar 

woh dukkar 

khane-ke 

konde-ku bhi 

feeding-foi' it-was-sent. 

When 

he 

swine 

food-of 

husks even 

khane-ku raji atha, 

pan wu 

bhi 

us-ku 

koi-ne 

diya nahT. 

eating-for willing teas. 

but that 

even 

him-to 

anyone-by 

was-given not. 

Jidhar woh apne 

budh-mi 

aya, 

tad 

bola, ‘ 

mere bap-kane 

When he Ms-own 

sense-in 

came. 

then he-said. 

' my father-near 

kitne mulkari bar 

ki un-ku 

itna 

khana 

milta-hai ki 

how-many servants are 

that them-to 

so-much 

food 

belng-got-is that 


kha-kar bache. 

Tie 

mai 

bhiikh-se 

marta-hu. Mai 

uthu. 

eaten-having remains-over. 

and 

I 

hunger -by 

dying-am. 1 will-arise. 

ne mere bap-kadan 

• ^ 

ne 

use 

bolu ki, “ are 

bap, 

and my father-near 

ivill-go, 

, and 

to -him 

will-say that, “ 0 

father. 

mai-ne tere samue 

pap 

kiya. 

so 

tera beta bulu’ane-ka 

majlie 

me-by thee-of before 

sin 

icas-done 

, and 

thy son Calling-of 

to-me 


nahT hai ; majhe ek mulkarl samajh.” ’ So u'oh utha, aur 

not Is; me one servant consider."' So he arose, and 
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apne 

bap pas 

ay a. 

Pan jab 

woh 

tbore 

dur 

atha 

his-own 

father 7iear 

came. 

But lohen 

he 

at-a-little 

dista7ice 

was 

us-ke 

bap-ne 

us-ku 

dekha, 

ane 

use 

pyar 

ava. 

* 

him-of 

the-father-by 

him-to 

it-icas-seen, 

a7id 

to-him 

affection 

came. 


woii bhag-kar use gale lagara, ne mukka lira. 

he run-having him 07i-the-neck was-appliecl, and kiss icas-taken. 


ki 

that 

So 

So 

Aue 

Afid 


bete-ne apne baji-ku bola. ‘ baba, mai-ne Allah-ke samne 

the-son-hy his-own father-to it-was-said, ^father. ^iie-hy God-of before 


aue tere sainue guna kiya, so niai tera beta bulwaue-ka 

and thee-of before faidt was-done, therefore I thy son caUing-of 


sajatvar nahi.’ Pan bap-ne aitue uaukaro-ku bola ki, 

deservmg am-not.' But the-father-by his-oton servants-to it-ivas-said that, 


‘ chaukbot bastar lao, ne is-ko pinao ; bhi liath-me cbballa 

‘good garment bring, and this-one-to put-m ; and hand-on ring 


pinao, ne pau'-me juta pinao. 

put-on, and feet-on shoe put-on. 

khushyS manai, kvfi-ki veb mera 

happiness celebrate, because this my 

bua ; Tyoh gama tha, so inila.’ 

became; he lost teas, he was-got.' 


Ane 

cbalo, apan 

khaue, 

ne 

And 

co7iie, 

, tce-ali 

icill-eat, 

and 

beta 

mara 

tha, so 

phir 

jita 

son 

dead 

icas, he 

agam 

livbig 

So 

woli 

chaman 

karne 

lage. 

So 

they 

merriment 

to-make 

beg 0.71, 
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The following specimen of Bombay Dakhini comes from the district of Xorth 
Kanara. It will be found to agree very closely with the grammatical sketch given on 
pp. 59 and If., although it departs much more widely from Standard Urdu than does the 
specimen which came from Bombay Town. It will be seen that the Accent case with 
ne is regularly employed, but that the Madras custom is followed of making the verb 
agree in gender, number, and person with the subject instead of the object, in spite of 
the presence of the ne. The Agent case is used even with intransitive verbs. Examples 
are niai-ne layd-E, Ihave brought ; bhat-ne do handiyd Idyd, the Bhat brought two pots ; 
Ibka-ne hlidnd dene lage, the peojtle began to give food. 

Among peculiarities of pronunciation, we may note a local tendency to convert s to 
sh. Thus, for to him ; itice ; ^?'Ay7ya, he taught. In the latter case there 
is also a dropping of the aspiration of kli. The correct Urdu form tvould be sikliayd. 
IVith this loss of aspiration tve may compare the dropping of the initial h of the auxiliary 
verb in phrases like ldyu-%, I have brought, for Idijd-lM, and letd-i, you are taking, 
miltd-e, it is got. Words borrowed from Arabic are sometimes altered, q being champed 
to kh, as in shaiikhl, for devoted to ; wakhat, for imqf, time. There is a tendency 

to shorten long vowels when they fall in unaccented syllables, as in lejd~ko, for lejd-kar, 
having taken away, and bazdj' for hdzd.r. a market. So also sarkd for sankhd, like. In 
ddlnd, to place, a cerebral d has been dentalised. All these latter are regular Dakhini 
peculiarities. 

Other Dakhini forms which are prominent are atbd meaning ‘ wa- ’ and the regular 
use of the plural for the singular. Thus, un is over and over again used for m, and li^, 
they are, for hai, he is. The verb hdlnd is regularly treated as transitive, as in bhat-nd 
bblyd, the Bhat said. Verbs of speaking and asking put the jterson addressed in the 
accusative and not in the ablative ; thus, bJiaf-ko puchhyd, he asked the Bhat. Xote the 
curious way in which the words boi-ku bblyd, having said he said, are appended, like the 
Sanskrit itl, to every statement made by any of the characters of the story. 

A tew instances of borrowing from Marathi occur. Such are the emphatic ch in 
toaisd-ch, even in that way, and the word rdioa, a parrot. 

The specimen is a folk-tale which is left unfinished by the original scribe. 
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c^I Ijl^ y3|oy" lil^ 
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Central Group. 

ITESTEEX HINDI. 

HiNDosTAN'i (DAKHiNi OP Bojibat). Disteict, North Kaxara. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek gaS-me ek bhat atha. Woh jogar-ka bara shaukhi atha. 

A village-in one hliat ixas. He gambling-of much jond was. 

E’s jogai‘-ke khel-mg ap“m sab ghar-dar harya, aur bhik 

That gambling-of play-in his-own lohole household was-lost, and alms 

mangne-ko nikalya. Tab us-ke zat-Avale lok5-ne ap'‘ne 

begging-for he-went-out. Then his caste-men people-bij their-own 
dil-mi samje ki, ‘ luhi bbik raangne lagya, to ikade 

mind-in it-was-thought that, ‘ this{-man) alms to-beg began, then at-one 

wakhat dusre zat-mi bbi jaega.’ Is--v\'aste is-ke zat-ke l6ka-ne 

time othei' caste-in also he-ioill-go’ Therefore his caste-of people-by 

bar roz ek sher chawal-ka kliana pakako dene lage. Yo 

every day one seer rice-of food cooked-having to-give began. This 

bbat bar roz ja-ko woh kbana le-ko ata-tba. Ek 

hhat every day gone-having that food taken-having nsed-to-come. One 

din ek kunbi ek jangli rawg-ko bechne-ko lava. Tan wob 

day one cultivator one wild parrot-to selling-for brought. Then that 

raws ‘umr-mi bara atba, is-waste kaun u^e liya nai; ki 

parrot age-in great was, therefore any-one him took not; what 

b5le to wob bat shike sarka na-tba. Tan wob kunbi 

should-say then he speech to-learn like not-a:as. Then that cultivator 

pbir-ko gbar-ko jata-tba, us wakbat-m§ wob kbana lata-tba. 

returning home-to going-ioas, that time-in he food bringing-icas. 

So bbat-ko wob kunbi milya. Tau us kuubi-ne us 

So the-bhat-to that cultivator was- met. Then that cidtivator-hy that 

bbat-ko pucbbya ki, ‘ yo rawb tu leta-g, kya ? ’ Tau us 
blial-to was-askad that, ‘ this parrot thou buying-art, eh ? ' Then that 

bbat-ne bolya ki, ‘boi. luai leSga, lekiu mere-kaue kuchb paisbe 

bhat-by icas-said that, ‘yes, I will-take, but me-with any pice 

nai, mere-kane jara kbana bi ; is-ml-s6 ada kbana mat tuje 

{are-)not, rne-icith a-little food is; this-in-from half food / 

deSsa.’ Tau wob kunbi bbukka atba, is-waste us kunbi-ng 

icill-give.' Then that cultivator hungry was, this-for that cultivator-by 
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US bat-ko kabul kar-ko ra^a diva. Tau us 

that speech-to accepting made-having the-pavrot icas-given. Then that 

bbat-ne woh rawa le-ko apne ghar-ko aya, aur us 

bhat-by that parrot taken-having his-own home-to came, and that 


kbane-me-ka 

jara kbana 

rawe-ko 

dal-ko. 

baqi 

kbana 

food-in-qf 

a-little food the-parrot-to 

placed-h a v i ng^ remain ing 

food 

ape 

kbaya. Jara 

wakhat 

hue bado 

wob 

rawa 

{by-)himself 

icas-eaten. A-little 

time 

passed after 

that 

parrot 

bbat-kane 

bat karne lagya. 

Tau 

bbat apne 

dil-mi 

bara 

the-bhat-with 

speech to-do began. 

Then 

the-bhat his-own 

mind-in 

much 


kb nsh hua, aur rau e-ko puchkya ki, ‘ tu kya bolta-e r ’ 
jileased became, and the-parrot-to ashed that, 'thou lohat speahing-art ? ' 


Tau us 

rawe-ne 

bolva 

ki, ‘ 

are bbat, 

tujbe din-daroz 

kitna 

Then that 

parrot-by 

was-said that, ^ 

0 bhat. 

to-thee daily 

how-rnuch 

kbana 

milta-g ? ’ 


Bbat-ne 

bolva, 

‘ maje 

ek 

^er-ka 

dinner being-given-is 

? ' 

The-bhat-by 

was-said. 

‘ to-me 

one 

seer-of 

milta-e.’ 

Tau 

us 

rawg-ne 

bbat-ko 

shikaya 

ki, 

‘ abhi 

being -given-is.' Then 

that 

parrot-by 

the-bhat-to 

was-a.dvised 

that^ ^ now 

til us 

loka-ko 

bol 

ki, “ inaje itta 

A. 

kliana-ko 


cbawal 

thou those 

people-to 

say 

that, “ 

me so-much eating for 

uncooked-rice 


deo,” , bol-ko bob’ Waisa-cb us bliat-ne ja-ko us loka-ko 

give,” said-having say.' So-even that bhat-by gone-having those people-to 


bolya. Tau us loka-ne us-ki bat qabiil kari ; aur 

tcas-said. Then those peopte-by his speech accepted ivas-made ; and 

ushe ek chaual jari Jakrl aur jarl dai dene lage. 

to-him one seer rice some wood and some sp)ht-peas to-give began. 

Tau unlip ek din wob sara le-ko apne rawi-kane aya, aur 

Then he one day that all taking his-own parrot-to came, and 

rawe-ko bolya ki, ‘ tu-ne bole sarka inai-ne cbaval 

parrot-to said that, ‘ thou-by saying according-to I rice 

laya-n.’ Tau wob I’awi-ne ])olya ki, ‘ is-me-ke ade cbawal 

brought-havc.' Then that parrot-by was-said that, ' this-in-of half rice 


bazar-me le-]a-ivo 

becb, tau 

tuje pacb 

pai^e 

hazaardn 

taking 

sell, then 

to-thee five 

pice 

us-me-so 

til 

ek bari 

bandi aur 

ek 

that-in-f rom 

thou 

one big earthen-pot and 

one 

le-ko 

aa,’ 

bol-ko 

bolva. 

Tail 

taken-having 

come. 

’ said-having 

it-wjs-said. 

Then 


niilege ; tau 
loiU-he-got ; then 

nanbi band! 

small earthen-pot 

us bbat-ne wob 
that bhat-by that 


cbawal becb-ko do bandiya laya, aur rawe-ke samne 

rice sold-having two earthen-pots icere-brought. and parrot-of befre 
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rakhya. 
wf re-put. 
paka anr 
cook and 


Tau rawe-ue bolya ki, ‘ ns bari 
Then parrot-by icas-said that, ‘ that big 


handi-me 

earthen-pot-in 


nanbi-me dal.’ Tau us bhat-ue pakaya. 

small-in split-peas.' Then that bhat-by was-cooked. 


khana 

food 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In a certain village there was a Bbat^ wbo was a great gambler. By it he lost all 
his property, and so he went out to beg. His caste-fellows said to each other that if he 
went on begging he w'ould some day lose his caste, and so they gave him every day a seer 
of cooked rice. Each day he used to go and fetch his dinner home. One day a cultivator 
brought a wild parrot for sale to the village, but it was too old for any one to buy it, as 
there was no like lih ood of its learning to speak. As he was going home with the bird 
he met the Bhat returning with his dinner. The cultivator asked him if he would buy 
the bird. ‘ That I will,’ said the Bhat, • but I have no money. All that I have is this 
food, and if you like you can take half of it as the price.’ The cultivator was hungry, 
and so he made a bargain on these terms. The Bhat took the parrot home and after 
giving him a little of his half-share of the food ate the rest. Shortly afterwards the 
parrot began to speak to him, at which the Bhat was much pleased, and asked him what 
he was saying. The parrot said, ‘ O Bhat, how much dinner do you get each day ? ’ ‘I 
get one seer.’ Said the parrot, ‘ tell those people to give you uncooked rice. ’ The Bhat 
did so, and his people agreed, and gave him a seer of uncooked rice, some wood, and some 
split peas. One day he took all these and brought them to the parrot saying, ‘ I have 
brought uncooked rice as you told me.’ The parrot said, ‘.sell half the rice in the bazar, 
and you will get five pice for it. With these buy two earthen pots, a big and a small 
one.’ He did so and showed the pots to the parrot. ‘'Now,' said the parrot, ‘ cook the 
rice in the big pot, and the split peas in the small one.’ So the Bhat cooked his dinner. 

{Sere the story ends abruptly. The remaining adventures of the parrot and the 
Shat are unknown to me.') 


^ Bhats are a sept of Brahmans. Many of them live by begging. 
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The next specimen of Dakhini comes from the State of SavantTacli, which lies just 
north of Goa. It is a folktale. The language closely resembles the Dakhini of Madras, 
the most important exception being the use of the word hatd to mean ‘ was ’ This word 
is used in Gujarat, Braj and Bundelkhand in the same meaning, and a possible explana- 
tion of its presence here may be that it is a survival from the tenth century, when llatna- 
giri and the neighbouring country was ruled by Tadavas. Braj is the head-quarters of 
that tribe. 

The principal peculiarities of this form of Dakhini are as follows : — 

Arabic words are deformed in the borrowing. Such are garlh for aharlb, and 
khcitar for khdfir. We may also note as an irregular pronunciation instead of 

magnd, to demand. Sdr, and, is a dialectic form in Dpper India. Aehhnd means 
‘ to he.’ 

The sign of the Agent case is nl. For the dative we have he-nl, as in us-ke-nd, to 
him. This shows the origin of the common Dakhini form kane. 

As ah’eady stated, the word for ‘was’ i?, hatd. "We have also td in lagyd‘td, had 
hap23ened. Td is also a Bundeli form. The jmesent tense of the auxiliary verb loses its 
aspiration in composition, as in ddd-d, I am coming : nhdtt-e, thou art running. 

The case of the Agent is used in the Madras fashion, i.e. the verb agrees in number 
and gender with the noun in the Agent case and not with the object. I therefore ignore 
the suffix of the Agent in the interlinear translation, and treat it as non-existent. The 
case is even used before intransitive verbs. Examjdes of the way in which it is employed 
are, — un-nl bolyd, he said ; un-nl boll, she said ; kinl milele mdil-kl clidrl karyd, someone 
made tale-bearing of (about) the treasure trove; im-ni miindl haldyd, he shook his head; 
un-nl dil-mB Idyd, he brought into his mind, he thought. 

The Gujarati past participle in eld is common. Thus, bliareld tapld, a filled vessel ; 
mileld mdl, treasure trove ; dield tapld, the vessel given (by the uncle). 
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WESTEEN HIXDl. 


HiNDOSTANi (DaKHINI OF BoMBAY). 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATIONS 


State. Savantvadi. 


Ek 

garib buddi 

sut katnewali 

bati. Us-ka ek 

beta 

bata ; 

One 

poor old thread spinner there-icas. Her-of one 

son 

was ; 

us-ke-ni 

sutkya do 

gimdya bikane-ke 

kbatar un-ni 

dii. 

0 

him-to 

of -thread two 

reels selling -of 

for-purpose she 

gave. 

He 


jate-jate bari-ke upar ek salda bata. Un-ni admi-ku 

going-going hedge-of upon one lizard teas. He man-to 

barobar dar-ko mundi halaya. Tn-ni bolya, ‘ mamu, 


dekhte 

on-seeing 

tum-na 


^’undya 

reels 


immediately feared-having head shook. lie 

bona to yo leo.' DonS 

if-they-are-wanted then these take."' Both 
bor gbar-ku ay a. Ma-ni pucbbl, 

and house-to {he-)came. The-mother asked, 

‘ Mamu-Bi mSge, so usa 

^ The {maternal)-uncle asked-for, therefore to-hini 

un-Bi ape kat-ko bajar-me le-ko 

she herself spun-having rnarket-to taken-having 

lai. Tbore din bue. Un-ni ])olya, 

she-hronght. A-few days passed. lie said, 

paise le-ko uta-S.’ Un-ni 

pice taken-having {!-') coming -am.' She 
kbarya-ke mamn-keni-su paise 

{that-)real {maternal-)imcle-frorii pice 

Bari-ke npar ek mota salda 

Bedge-of on one hig lizard 

nbatne lagya. ‘ Mamii, 

to-flee began. ‘ {Maternal-)uncle, {you-)running-are 

us din-ke ; nai-to sepri-kii 
that day-of; if-not tail-to held-having 

sansrat 6 bin daurya. Ek tapla 

in-company he also ran. One vessel 
bata. Us-ke upar-su salda gay.i. 
was. That-of upon lizard went. 


said, ‘ {mater7ial-')uncle, 


fn- 


o-you 

bari-ke upar rakhya, 

hedge-of on icere-jmt, 

paise lay a, kya ? ’ 

‘ pice are-brought. eh ? ’ 
dond diya.’ 
both ivere-given.’’ 
gai. Ukre 

'went. Half-boiled 

‘ m:\inu-keni-su 
‘ {mater nal-)vncIe-near-from 
boli, ‘ ebakbot, jn. Es-ke jiw-ing 

said, well, go.’ Her mind-in 

laiiara. ba-sii o gava. 

{he-is-)a-bringer. There-from he went. 


Bajat 

Then 

cbawal 

rice 


ise 

h i'tn 


dekb te-ke-ban >] > ar 
on-sceing-j'ust 
nbatt-e kS ? 

where ? 
adlaOga.’ Bajat 

{!) shall-dash.' Then 

rupaya-SLi bbarelii 
rupees-with filled 


dar-ko 

feared-having 
Paise deo 
Pice gicc 
woh daurva ; 
h e ran ; 
jangal-md najik 
jungle-in near 


un-ni 

He 


mamu-ka 
{niater7ial-)uncle’ s 


mal 

property 
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bol-ko 

bbareli parat 

utba-ko 

laya. 

Marag-me un-ni dil-me 

said-having 

a-filled plate 

lifted-having 

brough t. 

The-way-in 

he mind-in 

laya. 

‘ yo rupae 

pole 

achliige.’ 

PTn-ni 

sir-ko-sH 

brought, ‘ these rupees 

unsubstantial 

will-be.' 

He 

from-07i-head 

rupae sare 

otya. Talu-ke-upar 

do rupae rahye 

dhare. 

rupees all 

poured-out. 

On-top 

two rupees remained 

suhstantial, 

baki 

sare pole. 

Do 

rupae 

le-ko 

lua-keni 

remaining 

all unsubstantial . Two 

rupees 

having-taken 

' mother -to 


la-ko diya. ‘Mamu-ni diele Taple-mg-sCi do 

hrowjlit -having {he-^gave. ' Bg-{ynateriuil-\ uncle given out-of-vessel two 


dhare, baki sare pole.’ IMa-nl boli, • dial, dlklia.’ 

substantial, the-rest all unsubstantial.' The-mother said, -come, show.' 


sare 

all 


Mti-ni ja-ko 

Th e-mother gone-h a v i ng 

"heu o gnir 

wheat and molasses 

kar-ko gbifi-mi talT. 

having-made ghee-in {she-) fried. 
Bete-kCi b5li, ‘gulguly5-ka niS 
Son-to {she-)said, ‘ balls-of rain 
kha.’ 0 cliun-ko khate 

eat.' He gather ed-hamng eating 


bbar-ko 

eolleeted-hacing 
la-ko 

brought-having 

Iior 
and 


le-ko ai, 

tahen-having came, 

iis-ke gulgule kari. 

that-of halls made. 


hor 

and 

Gulgule 

Balls 


picbban-iue diarb 
coinpoHiuhin four 
lagyai, chun-ko 

h as-fa lien, gathered-h a v i ng 

raliya. Tbore din-su 

remained. jL-few daus-in 


bajii urai. 

sides threw. 

la-ko 

brought-having 
kini 

some-one 


^arkar-me inilele mal-ki cbari karya. Polls tapas-mi 

gocernment-in found property-of backbiting made. Police investigation-in 

likhna bua. Dusra likhna korat-me bua. Buddi-ni boli, ‘mai-ni 

writing became, tiecond writing conrt-in became. The-old-dame said, ‘I 

dieli jabaui polis-ke dar-sS di. Khara puchhe to maje 

given statement police-of through-fear gave. Truth thou-ask then to-me 

kucbli mfilum naliT. Bete-ku puclibo.’ Bete-ni bdlya, ‘gulgulyS-ka niS 

anything known is-nof. Son-to ask.' The-son said, ‘balls-of rain 

lagya-ta, tarik, mhaiua, sal, din, maje malum naf, us niu-m? 

fallen-had, date, month, year, day, to-me known is-not, that rain-in 


maje sara mal inilya.’ Puraua 

to-me all property was-got.' Evidence 

Gulgulya-ka nin kadi lagya nal. Dieli 
Balls-of rain ever fell not. Given 

Bina purawe-ke korat-ki khatri 
Without evidence-of court-of satisfaction 
bol-ko, ‘ kuchh-bbi bolta naf ; 
said-having, ‘anything is-speaking not; 
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mudde-sir us-ke-par liua nal. 

conclusive him-of-on became not. 

jabani p6lis-ke dar-sii. 

statement police-of fear-through{-is). 
hui naf. ‘ Cbliora anjan,’ 
was-made not. ‘Boy ignorant {-is),' 
sabab kbatri boti naf.’ 

therefore satisfaction becomes not\ 

2 D 
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■WESTERN HINDI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There "was once a poor old woman who earned her living by spinning thread. She 
had one son. One day she gave him two balls of thread to take away and sell. As he 
went along he met a lizard sitting on the top of a hedge, who shook its head in terror at the 
sight of a man. The hoy said, ‘ Nunkey, if these are for you, you can take them.’ So he 
put the balls on the hedge and went home. His mother asked him for the money resulting 
from the sale, and he told her that his uncle had asked for them, and that he had given 
them to him. So she spun some more thread and went off herself to market to sell its 
and with the money she got for it bought some half -boiled rice and returned home. A 
few days afterwards the boy said to his mother, ‘ I am going off to get the money from 
jS’unkey.’ She thought he was talking of his real uncle and said, ‘ very well.’ So he 
started on his Avay. On the top of the hedge there was sitting a big lizard, which ran 
aAvay in terror as soon as it saw him. Said the hoy, ‘ Nunkey, where are you running 
to ? GHe me the pice which you owe me for the thread I gave you that day, or else I’ll 
catch YOU bv the tail and dash von to the ground.’ He then ran after the lizard. There 
was a A'essel full of rupees in the jungle hard by and over this glided the lizard. The boy 
thought it was his uncle’s property, so he lifted up the filled plate and carried it home. 
On the way it occurred to him that the rupees might be holloAV, so he poured them all 
from off his head on to the ground. Two of them remained on his head, and these he 
considered to be solid, but the rest he neglected as being hollow. So he took the two 
rupees and brought them home to his mother saying, ‘ tAvo of those Avhich Avere in the 
A’essel gAen by Aunkey were solid. The rest were all hollow.’ The mother told him to 
show the others to her, and went and picked them all up and brought them home. Then 
she bought some Tsdieat and jaggery which she made into balls and fried in ghee. These 
she scattered over the courtyard and said to her son, ‘ it has been raining toffee-balls. Go 
out and pick them up and bring them home to eat.’ So he picked them up and sat down 
to eat them. 

A feAT days afterwards some good-natured friend told the government ofiBcers about 
the treasure trove. The old woman told the police at the inquiry AA'hat had occurred. 
Then she was sent for to the court, and there she said, ‘ the former statement was made 
by me through fear of the police. If you want to know the truth, I have nothing to tell. 
Ask my son.’ The boy said, ‘ I found the property in the rain on the day on which it 
rained toffee-baUs. I cannot give you the date.’ There Avas no other evidence against 
him. There never was such a thing as a shower of toffee-balls. The magistrate con- 
sidered that, ‘ it is plain that the first statement was made through fear of the police. The 
court can come to no decision without evidence. The boy is an idiot, and says the first 
thiug that comes into his head. He cannot therefore be convicted.' 
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dakhinT of madras. 

0 

The operations of the Linguistic Survey do not extend to the Presidency of i'dauras. 
or to the neighbouring States of Hyderabad and Hysore. I am hence unable to offer any 
specimens prepared for the Suiumy in these countries. In orier, however, to make the 
subject complete I give, as an example of tlic Dakhini of iMadras, the following ver'-ion 
of the Parable of the Prodinal Son, as issued l)y the dPadras Auxiliary Bible Society. It 
w^ill be seen that the language is that illustrated in the jirecedina’ Grammatical 'ketcli. 
The case of the aGent nowiiere occurs, and verbs of sayine: and askina’ go-^'ern an accusa- 
tive and not an ablative of the person addressed. Note b.ow. under riie intiuence of the 
neighbouring Dravidian languages, the use of the relati’/e pronoun is a'^'oicied: as much a‘^ 
possible. I give a transliteration. An interlinear translation is unnecessary. 
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[No. 24.] 

INDOARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HindostanI (Dakhini of Madras). 


(Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, 1894.) 

y 

jjj - jUj Uo| 

cL_^ ^ixsv^ " 13^ ly csJ-L ^_^| n^y^ ^_y' 

<y^ ^ ^ c:_(>xwij (^y^j <^- ~ ^ 

<iiL y ^yi <iiLjj^! ■ ^4^ ‘^y-jy*’ 


y yi - W ^oy^i ^^yyyj c^_yy^ 

v.^ij £^j ~ 

j_jV e/4^ <i^ ~ (^y <^_ ^^lo..**)) 


- lio jjjto ^ ^j] ^ 4-^ (^y (^y cLiiy 

ii^I ‘tt^L ^ &risJj^L5 .iLi. <L- ^Ij 

c_i ly Laj ^ - Lj d^jjj^j Li^ js f 0 I xy 

xt^ ly «iiL v’l c^y «u/jy^ yy j;^ u^J ly® 
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^ e/V 

^ j)y" y" *^3-3^ *^7^ 

ly ^ jj^ ^ ^ z— ^ 1.^] - 

* ^y yy ^ 


^‘^jj jJ yj )jJ 

y^ ^Ij y ^ \j')'fy^ j^j - ^jiy ^J!)) ^b 

^Ij J^" ^ Lj ^Uj };J:j nil] 6; - U^ ^ y 

ci_U. jjj| j^J Urk ^ ly jy-^V jy ^ <iiL 

^ ~ >*< I ^ f ^ L»^l ''T^ ~ ^ 

j^o^ y^. y.' ly v.::^^^ srO^' y 

/ — *4^ <iLlLc ^^yy. &^"L*< dL. ^y*v^o A»^g^ ^.^yyjjl y &j 


y 'rO'^ ^ ^ y - Ijl> eoy ,^s:v j <iL ^y* ^yi 

y ‘^— -y^v cr:^j^ I — ^ — *4-^ ^ ^1 y^ y &^"L« cfL ^yxys 

''-r^ j^l ’^-y^ &«AoA y yy &5^iy^y*«l *5j^l ~ 

y] .L '— =5 w bf V yy - A. y ^ ^ y 

^ W-' l>^-4 ^ ^ijj ^ ^/o 1^ ^ 
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Central Group. 


WESTEEX HIXDI. 

HixDosTAXi (EakhikI of Madras). 

(Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, 1804.) 

TRANSLITERATION. 

Kisi adini-ke do bete tbe. Am- uu-ml-se clibota bap-ku kaha, * ai^bap, mujbe 
palumchta-bai so uial-ka Mssa mujbe de.’ Aur Avoh ajmi zindagani uu-ku bat-diya. Aur 
baliut din nabl guzre ki cbbota beta sab kucbb jam' kar-ke ek dur-ke mulk-ka safar ki^ a, 
aur waba apna mal bad-ma‘a.shi-mi uraya. Aur sab kbarcb kar cbuka, so u'aqt us 
mulk-mi bara qaht para, aur uob muhtaj bone laga. Aur u'ob us mulk-ke ek bashinde- 
se ja mila, aur uob use apne kbet5-me suar cbaranc bbe]a. Aur use arzu tin ki stiar 
kbate-tbe so cbbilk5-se apiie tal ser kare, aur koi us-ku na deta-tbcl. Tal) hosh-me 
a-kar kaba, ‘ mere bap-ke kitne mazdur5-ku babut-sl roti bai, aur mai yalit bbukb-se 
mai‘ta-bn. Mai utb-kar apne bap-ke pas jaSga, aur use kabSga, “ ai bap, mai asmau-ke 
khilaf aur tei’e huzur guuab kiya-bu ; ab-se mai tera beta kablane-ke laiq ualil bu ; mujbe 
apne mazduro-me-se ek-ki mauind bana. ’ Aur utb-kar apne bap-ke pas cnala, aui abbi 
dtir tba ki us-ka bap use dekba, aur rahm kiya, aur dam-kar us-ku gale lag^^ycl. aur bosa 
diya. Pbir beta use kaba, ‘ai bap, mai asmau-ke kbilaC aur tme huzur gunab kiyil-bn ; 
ab-so tera beta kablanc-ke laici nalii bS.’ Par bap apne naukaro-kii kaba, ‘ aebcbbe-se 
acbcbba jama jaldi babir lao, aur ise pabnao ; aur us-ke batb-mi a^iulii, aur pau-mi jCnl 
do ; aur pale bue bacbbre-ku la-kar zabh karo ; ki bam kbaAyl aur khushi manaui ; 
is-liye ki yeh mera beta mar-gaya-tba, aur pbir jiya-bai ; gum bua tba, aur mila bai.’ 
Aur yoh kbu^i karna ^uru‘ kie. 

Aur us-ka bara beta kbet-mi tba. Aur jab a-kar gbar-ke nazdik pabuncba, rag 
aur nacb-ki ayaz suna. Aur cbbokrS-mi-se ek-ku pas bula-kar, ‘ ycb kya bai ? ’ pucbba. 
Wob irse kaba ki, ‘ tera bbai aya bai, aur tera nap, use sahib salamat pane-se, pabi-buri 
bachbra zabh kiya bai.’ Tab yob kbafa bua, aur andar jane na cbaba. Tab us-ka bap 
babir a-kar use manaya. Par yob jayab-mi apne brip-ku kaba, ‘ clekb, itne barsd-se 
teri kbidmat karta-bn, aur kabbi tera hrtkm-‘udul na kiya, aur tu kabbi mujbe apne 
dostB-ke satb kbushi manaue-ke liye ek bakri-ke bacbcbe-ku na diya. Par jab tera 
yeh beta, jo teri zindagani-ku kasbiy5-ke satb kba gaya, so aya, to us-ke liye pale-bue 
bacbbre-ku zabh kiya.’ Aur Avob us-ku kaba ki, ‘ ai larke, tu bame^a mere jus bai, 
aur sab kucbb mera bai, so tera bai. Par tera yeb bbai mar traya tba, ab jiya-bai ; aur 
gum bua tba, mila bai ; so kbush o kburram bona lazim tba.’ 



As another specimen of Madras Dakhini, I give the fable of the crane and the 
hawk, taken from Shakespear’s grammar. The language is that illustrated by the 
foregoing grammatical sketch. 

[ No. 25.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

M^ESTERX HIXEI. 

HixDbsTAXi (DakhixI or Maduis). 

(From ShaJeespeaFs Ch'ammar, 1843.) 

A_ ^ J jJt t , j 

^ v_^- ! jy^ 1 

^ ijj.5o jy^ ^ 13^"^ 

f f ^ ^4:^1 ^ f 

Lij| P l^L*c 

J 4 I 5 5 jy^ ^rrO"^ 

^ ^ ^ 
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y J^. J^j 


^^ 3 ^ y T‘ 


soJj 


^ t '' 

yy^ i-wLo-i ^_5"^ ^ &-wij ^ 

Ixu^t^ ^ 

y^y^ ^ LuuLow' L 

y> ^s±^' j^} ^jxj * ^jy yt ^oo ^1 j^ 

*1 3^^, '^3^ tj/ ^ ^y ^ ^b 

K-**>J ^ ^t) W ^z <iiL^ J^] 

^ ^ ^ ^ ._^ ^^-i] 

^ ^3^ 3^ ^ ’^z)^ (*^ ^ 
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[ No. 25.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group- 

western HINDI. 

Hindostani (DakhinI or Madras). 

(From ShakespeaFs Grammar, 1843.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Bol-gae-haT ki, ck dhobi kisi naddi-ke karkc 

They-have-said that, a washerman a-certain river-of on-hank 

apne dhande-mi sarak tha, haur bar din ek bagholc-ku 

his-own profession-in engaged was, and every day a crane 

dekhta ki, woh dhau-ke kinare-po baitbta, haur chikar-mg-ke 

he-used-to-see that, it streayn-of bayih-on tised-to-sit, and mnd-in-of 

kire chun-kar khata, haur us-po-ch sabr kar-ko 

tcorms picked-npdiaviyig used-to-eat, and that-oyi-even patience made-having 


chup raht a 


haur 

_ rv f\} 

waha-su 

apne 

ghusle-ku 

urh-kar 

silent used-to-remain. 

ayid 

there-from 

his-own 

nest-to 

flown-having 

chale-jata. 

Ek 

din 

ek basha 

anchit 

a-nikalya. 

haur ek 

used-to-go-away. 

One 

day 

a hawk 

snddeyily 

came-forth. 

ayid a 

katte tltar-ku 

^ikar 

inar-kar 

thora 

khaya, haur 

haqi-ka 

plump partridge 

{as-)prey 

struck-having 

a-little 

ate, and 

the-rest-of 


chhor-de-kar chal-nikalya. Ba gh ola veh dekh-le-kar apne-me ape 

left-having went-forth. The-crayie this noticed-having himself-in himself 

chinta kar-liya ki, ‘yeh panchhi itna chhota achh-kar 

thmhing ynade-foi'-himself that, ‘this bird so synall been-having 


aise bare 

bare 

jamrara 

^ikar 

marta-hai. 

Mai itna 

mota 

such big 

big 

cy'eatures 

{as-)prey 

killing-is. 

I so 

stout 

achh-kar 

aisa 

najis 

chara 

l;hata-hG. 

So yell 

meii kauibakhti 

haur 

been-having 

such 

filthy 

food 

eating-am. 

So this 

yyiy badfoidune 

and 

halki paeri 

-ka 

kam 

hai. 

Mai 

bhi ki 

aisa bar-jiana 

iiai 

mean origin-of 

effect 

is. 

I 

also what 

such greatness 

not 

jagata-hu ? 


Ab-sG 

max 

aise 

kire nai 

khaQga, haur 

ek 

arousing-am ? 

Now-from 

1 

such 

worms not 

icill-eat, and 

one 


daf‘e-ka asman-po pakhota maruga, 

time-of heaven-on wing I-will-strike. 

rOl,. IX, PART I. 2 E 
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NAZM. 

VERSE. 

(Metre, — v-/ ~ — w w — • 

In the following verse, vowels are marked long or short as required by the metre.) 

“Jo ki dlmwS ghan-ke upar jawege, 

“ When that smokes clouds-of above will-go, 

“ Abr-me phir kahe-ku woh awege ? 

“ Cloud-in again why they will-co^ne ? 

“ Zinda dilt hai, so gagan-par charhi, 

“ Living hearts are, they heaven-on may-mount, 

“ Bal-su apan dil-ke o yha-sS urhi.” ’ 

“ Foi'ce-by own heart-of they here-from may-fly.” ’ 

Yeh samajh-le-ko une kire khana chhor-diya, haur 

This consideration-taken-having he loorms to-eat abandoned, and 

titar kabutar-ke ^ikar-po japne lagya. Dhobi 

partridge pigeon-of prey-on to-lie-in-wait-foi' began. The-icasherman 

basha-ka bhi tama^a dekbya-tba, haur baghola kire khana 

the-haick-of also the-exhibition seen-had, and the-crane icorms to-eat 
cbhor-de-kar kabutar-ke kudhan jbasta-bai, so yeh bhi 

abandoned-having pigeon-of direction looking-eagerly-is, so this also 

dekh-le-ko dang lio-gaya, haur tamasha dekhne lagya. 

zcatched-having surprised became, and the-exhibition to-watch began. 

Yakayak kabutar wahi a-nikalya haur baghola urh-kar ns 

All-at-once the-pigeon there came-forth and the-crane flown-having that 

kabutar-po jhasya. Kabutar pani-ke kudhan dhuk-kar 

pigeon-on looked-eagerly. The-pigeon the-ivater-of direction turned-having 
haur use cbsdi de-kar us-ke agCi-su patta turaya. 

and to-it evasion given-having it-of front-from collar broke ip.e..ioent-off). 

Ba gh ola us-jdo tut-kar pani-ke karke-po girya, haur us-ke 

The-crane it-on swooped-having ivater-of edge-on fell, and it-of 

para cbikar-mS lot-pot ho-gae. Dhobi a-kar use 

feathers mud-in entangled became. The-washerman come-having it 

pakar-liya, haur ghar kudhan chal-diya. Bat-mi us-ka ek dost 

seized, and home direction went. Way-on him-of a friend 

mil-ko pucbhya ki, ‘ kya hai ? ’ Dhobi bolya, ‘ yeh 

met-having asked that, ‘ ichat is.'’’ The-washerman said, ‘this 

baghola hai. Ba^a-ka kam karne gae lagu ape-ch 

crane is. Eawk-of business to-do going while he-himself-even 

sapar-parya.’ 
he- was caught.’ 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING.' 

They have related that a washerman was engaged in his business on the bank of 
some river, and every day observed a crane which was seated on the side of the stream, 
and which picking up the worms from within the mud used to eat them, patiently 
remaining silent. Then flying thence it used to go to his own nest. One day a hawk 
came forth suddenly, and having struck as his prey a fine partridge, ate a little, and 
leaving the rest went away. On seeing this the crane took to thinking within himself, 
that ‘ this bird, being so small, hunts and kills such very large creatures ; I, being so 
large, am in the habit of eating such filthy food ; this is the effect of my want of 
fortune and meanness of origin. What ! cannot I, too, rouse such greatness ! Erom 
this time I will not eat such worms, and will for once strike my wing up to heaven. 

VURSK 

“ When the columns of smoke ascend above the clouds, 

“ Why should they return with the showers ? 

“ They who are bvely of heart will mount up to the firmament, 

“ By the impulse of their heart alone they will fly hence above.” ’ 

Having taken this fancy into his head he left off eating worms, and l)egan to lie 
in wait for a partridge or pigeon. The washerman had witnessed the exhibition of the 
hawk, and that the crane, having abandoned eating worms, was looking eagerly towards 
a pigeon ; at beholding which he was struck with surprise, and began to direct his 
attention to the spectacle. All at once the pigeon came there, and the crane taking 
wing was intent upon it. The pigeon directing her flight towards the water, and 
eluding the other, fled away from before him, but the crane, having made a swoop at 
her, fell slap on the shore of the water, and his wings became entangled in the mire. 
The washerman then came and seized him, and proceeded towards home. On the way 
a friend meeting him asked, ‘ what is this ? ’ The washerman replied, ‘ this is a crane 
that was himself caught whilst attempting to do the deed of a hawk.’ 


^ Shakespear's, with a few verbal alterations. 
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dakhinT of BERAR. 

The Dakhini of Berar in no way differs from that spoken in Madras, and specimens 
•of it are not necessary. The same remark applies to the Dakhini spoken in those 
districts of the Central Provinces which lie south of the Satpuras, and adjoin Berar and 
Hyderabad. Althou^I), of course, no definite line can be drawn, we may take the 
Satpura range, and the connected hills, as the boundary between standard HindostanI 
and the Dakhini variety. 
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Vernacular HindOstant. 

The following account of the peculiarities of the Vernacular Hindostani of the 
Upper Doab and Western E-ohilkhand is based on the specimens annexed. It will be 
noticed that many of them have been found to exist in the Hindostani of Gujarat and 
in Dakhini. 

PRONUITCIATION.— Vowels . — There is a strong tendency to prefer the letter e 
to ai, and b to au, thus, we have per, not pair, feet ; he, not hai, he is; hS, not hai, they 
are; or, not aur, and; Ibndd, not laundd, a son ; (/or, not daur, run. Or, and, is some- 
times weakened to ar, and is then sometimes aspirated and becomes har. In Saharanpur 
and Dehra Dun it becomes libr. Similarly, haith, sit, becomes hatth, which, in the 
second Weerut specimen, becomes hatt. In other respects vowels are frequently 
interchanged. Thus we have both kahd and kehd, said, and kuhdm, to be called. The 
letter i, in an unaccented syllable, has become a in sakdri, a hunter ; mathdl, sweet- 
meats. In katthd, for ikatthd, in one place, an initial unaccented i has been elided. In 
ak, for hi, that, i has become a, and the vowel has been transposed. In ydd'‘m~i, a man, 
the vowel y has been prefixed. 

Consonants. — The influence of Panjabi is evidenced by the strong preference 
shown for cerebral letters. The dental ^ na, when medial or final, often becomes the 
cerebral nr na, and the dental ^ la, when medial or final, often becomes the cerebral 
36 la. The latter letter is unknown to standard Hindi, and to the more eastern dialects, 
but is common in Ptajasthani, Panjabi, and Gujarati. In the manuscripts received 
from the Upper Doab it is indicated by putting a dot under thus, but in printingthe 
specimens I have followed the usual custom of writing as. Examples of the employment 
of cerebral nr na are mdnas, a man, for mdniis ; ajfnd, own, for ap''nd ; khoican, to lose, 
for khbtid; siinan, to hear, for sun"ni. In likar, for nikal, come out, initial n has become a 
dental I, and I has become a cerebral r. Examples of I are jaiiyal, a forest ; kbli, the 
breast ; halad, a bullock ; bdl, hair. If the spelling of the specimens is to be trusted, the 
change of / to / is not nearly so regular as that of n to w. We often find dental I where 
we should expect the cerebral letter. Thus we have mild-gl, not milS-gj, she {i.e. it) 
Avill be got; chald, not chald, he went. Perhaps, however, this is due to carelessness 
in writing. 

In standard Hindi and to the east, a medial ^ da or z dha is regulaxdy pronounced 
ra or rha. Thus, bard, not badd, great. In the Upper Doab, the (/((-sound is 
often preserved. Thus, gddl or gdddi (see below), not gdrl, a cart; badd, not bard, great ; 
chacllCyid, not charlfnd, to mount. I have, however, noted a few instances of r such as 
ghbrd, a horse; chifyd, a bird; but these may be slips of the pen on the part of the 
writer. The preference is certainly for the da (or dha) sound. 

One of the most marked tendencies of this dialect is to double a consonant after 
an accented long vowel. In this case the preceding long vowel is usually shortened, i.e. 
1 becomes i, it becomes ii, e becomes e, and 5 becomes o. The only apparent exception 
is d, which in icritlng remains long. It is, however, in such cases pronounced short, 
not like the u in ‘ nut ’, but like a in the German word ‘ mann ’. Thus the sound of the 
word bdppii, a father, might be represented in English (not Hunterian) spelling by 
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bappoo. So strong is this tendency to double consonants that even the t of the termin- 
ation of the present participle is doubled after a long vowel. Examples of this doubling 
are hdppu, a father ; bdssanh, a vessel ; gddcll, a cart ; pdttd, obtaining (present partici- 
ple of pdnd)-, jdttd, going ; M hungry; bettd, a son ; in the fields ; 

clekkhd, bhejjd, sQni •, rottl, bread; chhottd, small; loggd-pe, on people ; 

becoming. 


DECLENSION. -Nouns . — There is an oblique form singular of weak nouns 
which ends in d or Thus, into the house ; he stayed at 

home; ghard, to the house. The oblique plural sometimes ends in as in mar'‘d¥j-kd, of 
men ; bety^-kd, of daughters ; chokkhe ydd^myE-kd, of good men. In one case, clihol'^ka-ne , 
husks (Muzaliarnagar), we have an oblique plural in a (as in Dakhini). The nominative 
plural of feminine nouns in I ends in i, as in beU%, daughters. 

The sign of the case of the agent is ne or nd. Eor the accusative-dative, we have ke, 
ku or kd, nE (a Panjabi form), and ne. Examples are bdp-ke, (a son has been 
born) to (my) father ; to Birbal ; to a father; chliol'ka-ne sur 

kha-hd, the swine are eating husks ; bandar-ne ns-ne dekli-liyd, the monkey saw it ; 
mathdi-ne clihdr-de, (that) he should give up the sweetmeats. Eor the locative we 
have pe and gxi, on ; and for the ablative settl. In bette-ne clmld-giyd, the son went 
away (iMuzaffarnagar), we have the agent case used with a neuter verb. 

Pronouns- — The pronouns of the first and second persons are somewhat irregu lar . 
Their principal forms are as follows ; — 


Sing. Nom. 
Agent 
Oblique 
Acc.-Dat. 
Genitive 
Plur. Kom. 
Agent 
Oblique 
Acc.-Dat. 
Genitive 


I. 

me 

me 

majh, miijh 
majlie^ miijhe 
merd 
ham 
ham-ne 
- ham 
hame 

hamdrd^ mhdrd 


Thou. 

td 

te 

tajh, tujh 

tajhe, tujhe 

tdrd 

tarn 

tam-ne 

tarn 

tamd 

timhdrd, thdrd 


Note that in the singular these pronouns do not take ne in the case of the a^ent. 
Thus, md (not md-ne) bhej-diyd-thd, I sent; td yd cliij kis-ke-td I al ? from whose (house) 
did you take {i.e. buy) this thing ? 

The demonstrative pronouns have a feminine form in the nominative. They are 
as follows : — 

Jsom. llasc. 

This, yu, yah 

That, he, sh(}, it, o, d, oh 


Xom. Fern. 

yd 

icd 


In other respects they are as in standard Hindi, except that the Nominative • Plural 
of o is wd. 

Other pronominal forms are ap^nd, own ; jd, jdn, who ; kdn or ke, who r ; ke, what 
(both substantive and adjective); how many ? ; any one (obi. kisi) jdn-sd 
jd-kuchh, whatever ; asd, such ; ib, now ; ibhl, ib-ja, even now ; jib is both ‘ when ’ and 
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‘then ’ as elsewhere in Western Hindi dialects ; jlb-ja, thereon ; wha, tcha-sl, there ; ja, 
where. 

CONJUGATION.— Verb sabstantive — The present is— 



Sing. 

Pluv. 

1 . 

hi, 

hi 

2. 

he 

hb 

3. 

he 

hi 


The past is thd, etc., as in the literary form of the dialect. 

Active Verb. — The tense which in standard Hindi is mainly nsed as a present 
subjunctive, here often retains its original meaning of a present indicative. Thus, mi 
mdri, I strike, or may strike. 

The Present Definite is formed by conjugating this simple present (not the present 
participle) with the present tense of the verb substantive. Thus, — ■ 

Sing. Plur. 

1. mdrE-liS, I am striking mdve-he 

2. mdre-he mdrb-hb 

3. mdre-he mdre-he 

Sometimes the present pai’ticiple is used as in the literary dialect. Thus, hottd-h^, 
he is becoming ; jdtte-hi, they are going. 

The Imperfect is sometimes formed on the same principle as those on which the 
present definite is formed, substituting the past, for the present, tense of the verb sub- 
stantive. Thus, me mdiri,-thd, or me mdr"td thd, I was striking. More usually, this 
tense is formed as in Rajasthani and sometimes in Braj Bbakha, by conjugating an 
oblique verbal noun in e, with the past tense of the verb substantive. This form also 
occurs in the Magahi dialect of Bihari. Thus, mdre-thd, I, thou, or he was striking, 
literally, was on striking ; mdre-the, we, you, they Avcre striking. Compare the Old 
English ‘was a-striking.’ 

Verbs whose roots end in a long vowel are contracted in the present and future. 
Thus, Jiha-he, for hlmi-hi, they eat;y«M^«, for jdigd, I shall go; klidgd, for khdegd, he 
will eat ; khdge, we shall eat. 

The Infinitive ends in nd (oblique ne), or n (oblique the same). Thus, khdnd, to 
eat, dative khdne-kb, for eating; to lose (note the inserted after o) ; prt.rnn, 

to fall ; hharan-kb, for filling. 

The verb kar'djd makes its past participle kard or kigd. Thus, kard-he, or kiyd-he, 

(I) liaA'e done (sin). Jdnd, to go, has both gaga and the Panjabi gigd. Dhardnd, to 

j)lace, has its past tense irregularly dhargugd. 

In one place the Avord for ‘ it is projAer ’ is given as chahdige. In mathdl kacjhi'gl chdhi, 
he wished to takeout the SAveetmeats [literally, the sAA’cetmeat to-be-taken-out (a gcrundial 
adjecth'o) AA^as desired], we have an instruct we illustration of the use of a desiderative verb. 

In the second specimen from Meeimt, wo liaA'e an irregrdar conjunctive particijjle 
in ^ which is borroAA’ed from Rajasthani. It is hatti (for baftlii), having sat. 

We have an example of a potential passive in kuhdnd, to be able to be called. 

The usual negative is naht, not. Ne and nl are also used. N? appears to be used 

with the first person as in me nl chald, I did not go, and ne AV'ith the third person as in 

use kb ne detd, no one used to give to him. 
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The first specimens of Vernacular Hindostani come from the District of Meerut. 

[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


Veenaculae Hindostani. 


Disteict, Meerlt. 


Specimen I. 


(G. It. Damiiier, Esq., J.C.S., 1899.) 

^ ?iT ftr^ ^ f w ^ i 

^RPrr i ^lir ^ 

TOT wn I HTTT ^ ^-■^f 3 T 5 T 

I ^ ^ ft-TO I 

HT I ftiT ^ ^ ^ ^ ^T?r 

XfTcT mm ^Z CITO ^T I ^ 

TOTO ^T^-^ ’iff I f W ^ 

^T ^T TO-# ^ftcT ? #tT ^’ff f W ^T3T 

srff % #tT if ^H-ir TTl-f I # TO ^-# TO# TO-# ^ 

#tT ^if #t #t ^f ^^-# #tT HT TO¥ ^HT ^ni-% I 

if TOH TIT #f #TT # 3 T f TOT ^ I il# TO^T ^Tm 

^-#r I #1 ^ 3 -# TO-# ^ I fTO #t TO# ^HT-# ^T-H 
^T TTT-^JT ^^■# <^^T #tT TOT ^ TO-^# I 

#13it TlT-#t #Yt ’^TOrnCT #tT ^T ’^^T f%^T I ^ 
tot #t ^ ^^T-# TO^ #tT ^T Mm f#^-t I if m ^ht 

splf T'fT #t #tT TO fflTO wrw I f#T ^cr-# TO# #r^-t TOT 

^ ^Ttf-W ^ ^#-#t Mm^ #tT ^H-#t Jl^it 

^ #T-^ ^T TOT#T #tT zrm TO^T W# ^TT^ I 'fTT ^ 
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^ iRfif I ^ %TT Trr-w-wr ^ i ^ 

^ ^ I ^ ^t-% ^ 

5TT^ WTW I fxjrr 3^-if T7^ 

W^ ^ ^ #1 ^ % I WW[ ^ ^TT ^nk TO ^TTO% 

^TT wi ^IcTT ’prr TOT-'^rrar i 

^RT2T-% I ^<T wk ^tf-^f ’^ITT-W ^T’ft IT^TT I 

fqn: ^IT-W WIK W^J 7T ^ftcTT TO ! fxRT 

TOT-^ W^T^ f^?rr ^f TO f^^-% ?TO WW "TO ^T 

TO I ^ ftJiT # ^ TOTt-^ 

TOT # fro ^nz-% ?TO-^ Tft^T ? I ^T fm 

^ ^TT TOTT fTO-%" ^TT TO =h’^*tyi-'ff ?it froi ^ 

zt^ TTK-f^ I fqn: to tot ^ 

^ ^ ^T-% ^ ^ ^TT % ^TT % I fiRT Jgf 

TOT^ ^ W^ ^T I iiTT wk TT?T-'f^ ^-TOT i 

^iWr-TOT-^ to: ^ 1tot-% m 
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[No. !.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


Vernacular HindostanI. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


Specimen I. 


District, Meerut. 


(G. B. Dumpier, Esq., I.C.S., 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

ad^mi-ke 

do 

londe 

tbe. 

Un-mi-tg 

cbbote-ne 

ap^'ne 

One 

man-of 

two 

sons 

were. 

Them-in-from 

the-younger-by 

his-own 

bap-setti 

kaba, 

‘0 

bap. 

tere 

mare picbcbbe 

jo-kiicbb 

dban 

father-to 

it-icas-said. 

‘0 

father. 

thy 

death after 

ichatever 

property 


dbar“ti majbe milegi. 

wa ibbi de-de.’ 

Bap- 

■lie 

dong 

land io-me will-be-given. 

that now 

give.' 

The-father-by 

the-tivo 

londo-ko ap’*ni maya 

bit-di. 


Tbore 

din 

picbbe 

sons-to his-own property 

was-dwided-{and-)given. 

A-few 

days 

after 

cbbota bbai ap^na 

Sara mal 

le-ke 

par-des-me 

the-younger brother his-own 

all piroperty 

tahen-having 

foreign-land-into 

cbala-gaya, or waba bad-massi-me ap^na 

nawa 

kbowan 

laga. 

Jib 

went-away, and there evil-conduct-in his-own 

goods 

to-lose 

began. 

When 

Sara dban sapar-gaya, to 

us des-me 

babot 

tbada 

kal 

paran 

all property ivas-spent, then 

that country-in 

very 

mighty 

famine 

to-fall 

laga ; to 6 garib bo 

-gaya. Pbir 

un-ng 

us 

des-ke 

ek 

began; then he poor became. Then 

him-by 

that 

country-of one 

manas-setti ja-kar n5k“ri 

magi. 

To 

us manas-ne 

use 

man-to gone-having service 

was-prayed-for. 

Then 

that man-by as 

•for-him 

jangal-mg ap'‘ne sur cbngawan-ki-kbattar 

bbeja. 

Pbir 

use 

forest-in his-own swine 

feeding-of-for 

it-was-sent. 

Th en 

to-him 


iVni 


bliuk 


lasri 


ki 


]o 


jlias pat sur 


kha-tlie 


so-much hunger-hy loas-attachecl that what grass leaves the-sioine eating-were 
un-M-ti ap^na pet bharan-ko tayar tba ; or kisi manas-nl usg 

them-with his-oicn helly jilUng-for ready he-icas ; and any man-by to-hhn 

khane-ko nahT diya. Jib iisi kuchb soclclbi ai, to 

eating -for not was-given. When to-him some sense came, then him-by 

ap^ne mau-mi kaba, ‘ mere bap-ke clhore bahot nokar bl, or 
his-own mind-in it-was-said, ‘my father-of near many servants are, and 
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waha kuchh ghata iiahi he ; or me is des-ml bhukkha 

there anything icanting not is j and I this country-in hiingry 

marS-hS. Me ab uth-ke ap^ne bap-ke dhore jaH or 

dying-am. I now arisen-having my-own father-of near {icill-)go and 

risi kahnga ki, “ 0 bap, mg Khiida-ke or tere ruVru pap 

to-him I-will-say that, “ O father, by-me God-of and of-thee before sin 

kara-he. Ab mg asa uahl rahi kl tera beta kiihaya-jan. 

been-done-is. Kow I such not remained that thy son called-I-may-be. 

Majhi ap“na nokar kar-lo.” ’ O uth-ke ap^'ne bap-ke 

Me thy-own servant appoint.'^ ’ Me arisen-having his-own father-of 

dhore gaya. Jib o ap^ne bap-ke ghar-tl dur raha-tha, 

near icent. When he his-own father-of house-from far-off remained-was, 

tab us-ke bap-nl usg dekha or daya bhi a-gai. Dor-ke 

then his father-by as-for-him it-was-seen and pity also came. Bun-having 


us-ki koli bhar-li, or puch'^kara, or us-ka chumbha 

him-of embrace was-filled-and-taken, and he-was-kissed, and him-of kiss 

liya. To l6ude-ni kaha, ‘ 0 bap, mi Khuda-ke rub^ru 

ivas-taken. Then the-son-by it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, by-me God-of before 


or tere rub^ru pap kiya-he. Me ab asa nahi raha jo 

and thee-of before sin been-done-is. I now such not remained that 

tera beta kuhaya-jaH.’ Phir bap-ni ap'ne nok"r5-se kaha 

thy son called-I-may-be.’ Again the-father-by his-own servants-to it-ioas-said 

ki, ‘ sarS-mg achchhe latte is lar“ke-k5 parhao, or us-ki agTi-mg 
that, ‘all-in good clothes this son-to clothe, and his finger-on 


guutthi or per-me jutta parhao ; or ek thada bah^da la-ke 

a-ring and feet-on shoes clothe; and one fine calf brought -having 

kato. Ham khSge or khiisi mauawg. Tu mera 

slaughter. We shall-eat and merriment shall-celebrate. This my 


louda mar-gaya-tha, or ab ji-gaya ; 

son dead- gone- was, and now alive-icent ; 


or khoya-gaya-tha, or ab 
and lost-gone-icas, and now 


mil-gay a-he.’ Or apas-me khusi karan lage. 

found-gone-is.' Atid themselves-among mei'riment to-make {they-)began. 


Or bada bhai jangal-me tha. Jab jangal-te ghar-ke 

And th e-elder brother forest-in was. When forest-from house- of 

dhore aya to uu-ng nachan ga\van-ki waj suni. Phir 

near he-came then him-by dancing singing-of sound toas-heard. Then 

im-ui ek uokar-ko bula-kar puchchha ki, ‘ya ke bat 

him-by one servant-to called-having it-was-asked that, ‘ this what matter 

he?’ Nokar-ng usg kaha ki, ‘tera bhai gharS 


is ? ’ The-servant-by to-him it-was-said that, ‘ thy brother to-the-house 

9 V ^ 

VOL. IX, PART I, ^ F w 
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aya-lie, or tera bhai jita-hua cbala-aya ; us-ki khusi-me tere 

come-is, and thy brother alive-been arrived; this-of happiness-in thy 


bap-ne 

bah^'da 

kata-he.’ IPni 

bat 

sun-ke 

bada 

father-by 

calf 

slaughter ed-is^ So-much 

talk 

heard-havi/ng 

the-elder 

bhai chhoh-me 

a-ke gharS-mi nah? 

gaya. 

Phir 

us-ke 

bap-ni 

brother wrath-in come-having house-into not 

went. 

Then 

his father-by 

bahar 

a-ke 

use kaha, ‘ tu 

bhitar 

chal.’ 

Phir 

un-ne 

outside come-having 

to-him it-was-said, ‘ thou 

inside 

go.' 

Then 

hhn-by 

bap-ko 

jubab 

diya ki, ‘ mi 

ghani 

dini-se 

teri 

tahal 

the-father-to 

answer 

was-given that, ‘ I 

many 

days-from thy 

service 

karS, or 

kadi 

tere hukm-bina koi 

kam 

nahi 

kara 

; to 

do, and 

ever 

thy order-without any 

loork 

not 

was-done ; yet 

phir-bhi 

ib-lo 

majhi ek bak^ri-ka 

bachcha 

bhi 

nahi 

diya, 

again- even 

now-uf-to 

to-me one she-goat-of young-one 

even 

not icas-given. 

jise mi 

kat-ke ap“ne yaro-ka 

notta 

dn. 

Par jib 


which I slaughtered-having my-own friends'of feast I-may-give. But when 
yu tera londa aya, jin-iii tera dhan kancbanyS-mi kho-diya, 

this thy son came, whom-by thy fortune harlots- among was-wasted-away, 

to is-ki khattar tbada Ibab^da mar-diya.’ Phir baj)-nl 

then this-one-of for the-fine calf was-killed.’ Again the-father-by 

bade bbai-tl kaha ki, ‘ arah londe, tu clhur-tg mere dhore 

elder brother-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 son, thou long-from my near 

raha-he, 5 j5 mera he s6-hi tera he. Phir nyo 

rernained-art, and what mine is that-very thine is. Yet thus 
chahaiye ki ham mil-ke sadi kari ; tera bhai 

it-behoved that we united-having rejoicing should-make; thy brother 

mara-hua, ji-gaya; or khoya-gaya-tha, or ah mila-he.’ 

dead-was, alive-went ; and lost-gone-was, and now found-is.' 
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Central Group. 


IVESTEBX HINDI. 

VERNACrLAR HlNDOSTAXl. DlSTEICTj MeEETJT. 

Specimen II. 

A FOLK-SONG. 

(Sis SHm BrdJiman.) 

Cs 

II 

' 

sErra ^ ^ ft i 

^ f^T WT^-W\ ^ II 

^ ^T% ^ f^-^rar I 

^ TfT II 

^ ferr ^-HTf cR ^rrar i 

o ^ 

^ ^trr^ II 
^fr5r-¥ ^ i 

^ f^piT WT-^ f^-wnrr ^ wf ii 

^ WT-% ^nn% i 

^ ^ ftliT ^ II 

cl r^RdT ^ I 

^ 5§^crr-% 5#lt ^ II 

iifw-^ cT^ wN ^cnft-% I 

^ f^par WT-^ frra-^TFTT ¥T ¥| II 
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* 

1ft ftra-Tm tfr 

^ ItniT IfT^-lfT 


HINDI. 

IT 1^-tt I 

^ Tn iff ^niiT » 
I 

ITT 4nW II 
^RTT ^STR-ITT I 

C 

IT if II 

Cv 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

Vemaculae Hinbostan-!. Disteict, Meehut. 

Specimen II. 




A EOLK-SONG. 


1 Ram JSrdhman.) 




TRANSLiTERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Kyg 

dbakke 

kbata phire 

bbarama-ke 

tattu ? 

Why 

pushes 

eatvig wande7'est-thou 

deluded-havmg-become 

0-pony ? 

Jo 

likha 

karama-ka mila-jaga 

gbara battn. 


What 

written 

fate-of will-be-got 

at-home sitting. 


Ky6 

sira-pe 

jata bSdba-ke 

badba-lai cbundya 

? 

Why 

head-071 

7natted-hair tied-having 

^ hindesUtlion a-t(yg-hnot ? 

Tbi 

rwp .V 

sekaro 

munda muda-ke 

mara-gaya mundya. 


Sere 

hundreds 

head shaved-haviyig 

died ascetics. 


KyS 

diya 

kakba-mi tumbi 

kuttaka knndya ? 


Why 

was-placed armpit-in gourd 

mace cup ? 


KyS 

muba-ke 

cbala lapeta 

bana-gaya 

Dundya ! 

Why 

mouth -of 

fine-cloth havhig-icrapped becamest{jthou) 

a- Jain ? 

Dila 

sapba 

nabi to tnma bo 

nikbattu. 


Heart 

cleaii 

not then you are 

wo7'thless. 


Jo 

likha 

karama-ka mila-jaga 

gbara battS. 


What 

W7'itte7i 

fate-of will-be-got 

at-home sitting. 



Kyo bhasama ramawe kyo orhe mriga-cbhala ? 

Why ashes dost-thou-piit why dost-thou-wear deer^skin ? 
KyS paliara kantba-mi phire katha-ki mala ? 

Why wearing neck-on dost-thou-wander tcood-of necklace? 
Ky5 phuka-plmka-ke kiya a^a-mbha tana kala ? 

TT hy burnt-biirnt-havmg tms-made fire-in bodu black? 

Prabhu-se milane-ka he eka i^antha nirala. 

God-with meetlng-of is one path separate. 

Gaj)halata-ka parada kli6la-de kane mattu ! 
ISegligence-of the-ved open 0-one-eyed vain-one! 

Jo likha karama-ka mila-jaga gbara battS. 

What written fate-of will-be-got atdiome sitting. 
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Kyo uchi awaja-se jS'ke alakha jagawe ? 

Whtj high voice-icith gone-having God dosf-tJiott-awahen ? 

O sowe to phira kona jagane j)awe ? 

He sleeps then again icho to-aioaken is-ahte? 

Tu baja-ke cbimata kisa-kii gliora sunawe ? 

Thou sounded-having tongs whom a-voice art-thou -ca using -to-hear ? 
0 gbata-gbata-ki suiiata-be, becla ny(%l ga^ve. 

He heart-heart-of {-voice) hearing-is, reda tJms-even sings. 

Magana-ki taryb maga, utani-ke mattu ! 

Ashing-of the-manner ask, barren-icoman-of O-vain-one ! 

Jo likba karama-ka mila-jaica gbara battn. 

TThat icritten fate-of wUl-be-got at-home sitting. 

Jo pawega so gbara betbe-bi pawega. 

JVhat thou-wilt-get that at-home sitting-even thou-icilt-get. 

Bana-bana-ke bbatake-se kucbha batba nabi awega. 

Forest-forest-of ivandering-frorn anything hand not imlhcome. 

Jo sata-ki mibanata kara-kara-ke kbawega, 

JVho truth-of labour done-done-tiaving will-eat, 

Usa-ke bere-ko alakba para lagbawega. 

Him-of the-raff God across will-take-over. 

Kabe Sisa-Bama mere laga gyana-ka cbattu. 

Saith Sis-Fctm mine became knowledge-of the-plaything. 

Jo likba karama-ka mila-jaga gbara battu. 

JFhat icritten fate-of icill-be-got at-home sitting. 


In tbe above tbe vord battu is altered, for tbe sake of rbyme, from batthu, i.e. 
baithU, a Rajasthani form of the conjunctive participle. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Why, thrust here and there, dost thou, O horse, wander about in illusion ? That 
which is written in thy fate will come equally certainly to thee, though thou sit at 
home. 

Why dost thou tie up thy matted hair, why dost thou bind tbe topknot (of a 
faq'tr) ? In this world have hundreds of shaveling ascetics shaved their heads and died. 
Why holdest thou under thine arm tbe ascetic’s gourd and mace and cup ? Wliy 
wrappest thou (an insect-strainer of) fine cloth before thy mouth, and 1)ecomest 
thou a Jain ? If tbe heart be not clean then art thou worthless. That which is written 
in thy fate will come equally certain to thee, though thou sit at home. 

Why dost thou cover thy body Avith ashes, and Avhy dost thou AAnar the ascetic’s 

deer-skin ? Why dost tbou Avander about Avith a Avooden rosarv around thv neck ^ 

*> • * 

Why dost thou tortm-e thyself, and burn tby body black in the fire ? There is but one 
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and one only path for finding the Lord. O one-eyed Tain One, tear the veil of ignorance 
from ofl^ thy face. That which is written in thy fate will come equally certain to thee, 
though thou sit at home. 

Why with loud cries dost thou endeavour to awaken the Invisible One ? If He 
sleeiis, then who is there who can awaken Him f When thou soundest thy tongs, to 
whom art thou addressing thy cries ? It is the voice of each heart that He heareth, as 
is sung in the Vedas themselves. O thou Vain One, Son of a Barren Woman, ask thou 
the manner of asking. That which is written in thy fate will come equally certain to 
thee, though thou sit at home. 

What thou woulclst get, that wilt thou get if thou sit at liome. Xaught will come 
to thee from wandering through the forests. Who eateth the fruit of honest labour, 
his raft will the Invisible One guide over the ocean of existence. Saith Sis-Ram, ‘ to 
me hath fallen the (excellent) toy of knowledge. That which is written in my fate will 
come equally certain to me, thougii I sit at hoiee.’ 


VOL. IS. PART 1. 


a a 
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[No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEKN HINDI. 

Vernacular Hindostani, District, Meerut. 

Specimen 111 . 

A EOLK-TALE. 

(G. DoMipier, Esq.f I.C.S., 1899.) 

^3^-wi ^ ^ ^ wnft I 

^ ^ ^ ^-rrr i 

^TfT ^ ^ ^ ^ I # wr% 

^ I ^TW ^ ^DT ^ITW HTT 

# SW % I tlT^-W ^TfT ^ 5TT t I ^ ^ 

1w wcTPirr i f^ wwj ^ 

wr ^ ^3o^-wi ^ 5f#f cw fqsBcn^in i 

^ w ^ TPsfft HT-# ^rrar-# ^ TT¥ ^rfif mrrr i 

WWl ^ ^ ^TH 511 ¥ I T^ | 

ftr^ ^ 11 

’ifT f%r¥ ’f?rr ^ ^ ^nr ^ ^rwr 

TR TO %K TOcT HHM ^¥T-^ ^ fw ^|XTf 

fro-^ f^TO TO5H-x?T ^ I fro-^ 

TO^iT-^ TO TOT%-t I %?IT ^ fkTO-€t TO 

• • 

TO HtTO I TO TO ^ ^ 

^-% I TO ^ '^Itt TOT ^ 

TO^-% TTH TO ^ I TO ^ ¥TTOT TOT 
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^ 35 ^-^ ^ 5 p!T-% I ^ 5 flt ^rnrr ^ 

0 \ ♦ • ♦ 

«D<^ ^ c[^%-ft mi i ^ mm 

^ I ttr^-W wm ^ ^mm m ^ rrf^-ft 
'fm i^T 1 ^ 5f mm h 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


VERXACriiAR HiXDOSTANi. 


District. Meeri't. 


Specimen 111 , 


A FOLK-TALE. 

(6r. H. Dampier, Esq., I.C.S., 1800.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek din Ak'^bar Bad^sa-ng BliNial-tg puclicliha, ‘ 0 BiFbal, 
One clay Ahbar the-Emperoi'-hy Blrhal-to if-icas-asked, ‘ 0 Btrbed, 

tu liami balad-ka dudb la-de, or naliT teri kbal kadKivai jagb’ 

thou to-me bulloch-of milk bring, and not thy skin flayed shall-go.’ 

Bir“bal-kS bahot ranj hua or huntar iin-ke a^/ne 

Blrbal-to great anxiety became and therefrom come-having his-own 

gharG jiar-raha. BiFbal-ki l6ndi-ng ap^ne nian-mg kaba 

in-house lay-down. Blrbal-of danghter-by her-own mind-in it-was-said 

‘ aj to mera bap babo*^ soch-mi para-be. Aj ke 

that, ‘ today indeed my father great anxiety-in fallen-is. Today who 

jane is-ka ke dbab bua.’ Jib un-nl ap^ne bap-kn 

knoios this-man-of lohat manner became.' Then her-hy her-own father-to 


pucbcbba, ‘ are bap, 

aj 

tera 

ke 

clliab lie ? ’ J3ir'^l)al-ne 

it-was-inquired, ‘ 

0 father. 

today 

thy 

what manner is ? ’ Birbcd-by 

kaba ki, 

‘ beta. 

kucbb 

na 

be.’ 

Pber l6ndi-ne 

it-icas-said that, 

‘ daughter. 

anything 

not 

is: 

Again the-daughter-by 

pucbcbba ki. 

‘ pita, 

ap“ne 

inan-ka 

bbed 

liatana cbalFye.’ 

it-was-asked that. 

'father. 

thy-oion 

mind-of 

secret 

to-sh ow is- necessary: 


Jib un-: 

i\) 

ue 

kaba 

ki, 

Then him 

-by it 

-was-sa 

id that, 

balad-ka 

dudb 

la-de. 

nabl 

bullock-of 

yn ilk 

bring. 

{or-) not 

3Iere-tg 

kucbb 

nabi 

kalia 

31e-by anything 

not 

said 

kucbb rab 

uabT 

patta.’ 

any icay 

not 

I-{am- 

■)getting: 


‘ Bad“sa-ne kabu kl, “ ke-to 

‘ the-Emperor-hn it-was-said that, “ either 
tajbi k(jlliii-mi piFTvanga.” 

thee ihe-mdl-in l-shcdl-canse-to-be-pressed." 
gava, or banimi-bhar-ke aya-bd, or 
went, and agreed-ha ring corne-I-am, and 

Londi-ne kaba ki, ‘ pita-ji 

I-{cim-)getting.' The-dav.ghter-by it-was-said that, ‘ father 
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ya to kuchh-bhi bat na lie. Turn be-phikar rabo,’ 

this ityj^cl any-eceti thing not is. Thou loithout-anxiety remain* 

Bir''bal utb kbara bua. 

Blrbal having-arisen standing-up became. 

Kber, jib tar“ka bua, to us londi-ni ke kam kara, ki 

Well, when dawn became, then that girl-by what deed was-done, that 

ap^na sab sin 2 :iir kara or babot acbcbbi pusak pabar-ke, 

her-own all adornment was-made and very good dress put-on-having, 

or kucbb kap^re liath-mi le-ke, Backsa-ke kile-ke aRe-kn 

and some clothes hand-into taken-having, the-Emperor-qf fort-of before-to 

likar Jaiikna-par srai. Biicksa kile-par cbadb-ke 

coming-out the-Jamnd-to went. The-Emperor the-fort-on mounted-having 

Jain‘‘na-ki sel kar-rabe-the. Akdiar-u? dekba ki Bir'lial ki 

the-Jamnd-of survey making-was. Akbar-by it-was-seen that EirbaTof 

loudi latte dbo-rabi-be. Bad"sa-ni londi-tl pucbcbba 

the-daughter clothes washing-is. The-Emperor-by fhe-girl-from it-was-asked 

ki, ‘ e londi, aj kyf» tar“ke-]ii-tarak latte dbowan 

that, ' O gh'l , today why very- early -in-the-morning clothes to-wash 

ai-be ? ’ Jib us l6ndi-ne kaha ki, ‘ Bad'sa, aj 

come-art-thou f ^ Then that daughter-by it-wa.s-said that, ^Emperor, today 
mere bap-ke iakka bua-be.’ Bad'sa-ne chbob-me a-ke 

my father-to son has-been.’’ The-Emperoi'-by wrath-in come-having 

kalui ki. ' ari londi, bhala, kabi mar*dn-ke bhi loude bote 

it-was-said that, ' 0 girl, well, ever men-to also sons being-born 
sune-be.’ Loudi-ne kaba ki, ' Biuksa, bhala, kabi balad-ke 

heard-are.’ The-girl-by it-was-said that, 'Emperor, well, ever budlock-qf 
bhi dudb bota suna-be i ’ Jib Biid’sa-kfi kucbb liol nabf aya. Or 
also milk being heard-isf' Then the-Emperor-to any talk not came. And 
londi-kn kali-diyi ki, ■ tar"ke-lii-tarak BirJial-kn kacliab“ri-uig 

the-girl-to it-was-ordered that, ‘ early-in-the-morning Blrbal court-into 

bhej-de.’ 
send.' 

Bir'bal tar'‘ke-bi kacbalibi-m^ Itaya. Bad'*sa-ng 

Blrbal early-in-the-morning the-cnurt-in went. The-Emperor-h]i 

pucbcbba ki, •' Bikbal, i^yb balad-ka dudb r ’ Bir'bal-ug 

it-was-asked that, ' Blr’jal, broughtest{-tho>i') buJlock-of milk?’ Blrhal-by 

kaba ki, • Bad“sa, salamat, me to kal 

it-was-said that, Emperor, peace{-be- u nto-th ee'^ , hy-me indeed yesterday 

tav“ke-hi loudi-ke luitb bliej-diva-tba.’ Biuksa-kil 

in-the-morning the-duughter-of hand'^-by'] {it-)sent-was.' The-Emperor-to 

kucbb bol na ava. 
any talk not came. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

One day the Emperor Akbar told Birbal to bring liim some bullock’s milk, ‘ other- 
wise,’ said be, ‘ I shall have you flayed alive.’^ Filled with anxiety as to bow be was to 
comply with this order, Birbal went home and lay down on bis bed. His daughter 
wondered at bis condition, and asked him what was the matter. ‘ Nothing,’ said be. She 
persisted in enquiring the secret ca ise of bis evident trouble, and at length he said to 
her, ‘ the Emperor has ordered me to bring him some bullock’s milk, “ or else,” .says be, 
“ I’ll have you squeezed in an oil-press.’’ I bad no reply to make, and I have come 
home after having accepted the task.’ Said she, ‘ Father, this is a matter of very slight 
imjiortance. Don’t worry about it.’ So Birbal got up and went about his daily 
business. 

Well, early next morning, what did this girl do but dress herself up in all her 
ornaments and tine apparel, and carry a lot of soiled clothes down to the bank of the 
Jamna, where it flowed below the Emperor’s fort. The Emperor was taking a walk on 
the battlements and saw Birbal’s daughter washing elotbes in the river. ‘ My girl,’ 
said he, ‘ why have you come out to wash elotbes so early in the morning r ’ ‘ Your 
Majesty,’ she replied, ‘ because my father was brought to bed of a son this morning.’ 
This made the Emperor angry, and be cried, ‘ you impudent girl, well, upon my word, 
who ever beard of men having babies ? ’ She answered, ‘ well, upon my word, your 
Majesty, who ever beard of bullocks giinng milk ? ’ The Emperor bad no reply to make 
to this retort, so he simply told her to tell her father to come to court the first thing the 
next morning. 

Early next morning Birbal appeared in court, and the Emjieror asked h im if be had 
brought the bullock’s milk. He replied, ‘ your Majesty, peace be upon you, I sent it 
yesterday by my daughter’s hand.’ The Emperor had no reply to make to this. 


* The procedure of this opera-tion is to pat the s’dfiierer inio az oil-preos, and squeeze him cut of his skin. Herce 
Birbars reference to it later on. Birbal, as coart-jester, should have made some witty retort, and tha^ ^ot out of the diSicalt/, 
Hi-? ready tong’ue failed him on this occasion. 
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The language of the District of Muzaffarnagar is practically the same as that 
of Meerut. This wiU be evident from the follo'wing specimens, one of which is a portion 
of the Parable, while the other is a folk-tale. 

[ No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


y EKNACULAR HlNDOSTANI. 


District, MrzArPARNAGAR. 


Specimen I. 

ft t I ^ wpai 

WtW-^ fw ^ gw f I 

^ TO ft? t|-% fti ^fT wT-f gw-w 

* C\ 

w ftr ^ETwr i ^ ftf 

WTT gww-^ ftr gwr 

ft-fW I ^ W I 

w’ff-W gr i ft w wtw-ft fr^- 

% gj ^T-? ^z i f ft ft ^ f?iT i ffw 

ftft-f ffT w f? WTO-f ff erf trft fff-? m 

0\ ^ 

f g^ ^ I f TOT ffr wif^TT ^x wfrrr % 

^ c\ 

TOJ f ^WTO ft =?R: WT-ft wft WfTT wft I ^ f ^ ftWT 

C\ C\ • 

^rlt TfT ^ ^TT tfT ^wm I gw xj^-ft to ii 
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Central Group^ 


WESTEEX HIXDI. 

Vernacular HiNDOSTlNi. Districi, Muzaffarnagar 

Specimen |. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek yackmi-ke do bette the. L^n-m?-te chbotte-ne bappu-te 

One man-of two sons were. Theni-in-froni the-younger-by the-father-to 
kaha ak, ' bappu, jon-sa hissa mal-me-te mere bSte 

it-was-said that, 'father, whatever share property -in- from my in-share 

awe-he oh mujhe de.’ Jib us-iie mtil unhl l)5t diya, 

is-coming that to-me give' When hi/m-hy property to-them dividing was-given. 


chhotte bette-ne thore din pachhe sab kattha kar-ke dur 

the-yoimger son-by a-few days after all together made-having distant 


mulak-me chala-gaya, or 

Avha-si 

ap'ua 

mal 

luch“pane-me 

country-into it-icas-gone-away, and 

there 

his -010 n 

property 

debauchery-in 

kho-diya. 

Jib-ja oh sara 

kliarach-me 

a-liya, 

jib us 

was-wasted-away. 

When that all 

expenditure-in 

was-brought, 

then that 

mulak-mi kal 

par-giya, or 

oh 

bhukka 

ho-giya. 

Jib-jt us 

country-in famine 

fell, and 

he 

Mmgry 

became. 

Then that 

mulak-me ek 

sahukar-ke 

ja 


laga. 

Us-ue 

country-in one 

rich-man-to 

going 

got-h imself-engaged. 

Him-by 

ap“ne khetti-mi 

sur chugawan 

bhejja. 

Use 

yah chah^na thi 

his-own fields-in 

swine to-feed he-ioas-sent. 

To-him this 

desire teas 


ak, ‘jbn-si chhol“ka-ne sur kha-he un-te apbia pet 

that, 'whatever husks sicine are-eating those-with my-otcn belly 

bhar-lU.’ Wl bhi use ko ne deta. Jib s6dbi-mi 

I-may-fill.' Those even to-him anyone not nsed-to-give. Then sense-in 

a-ke keha ak. ‘ mere bappu-ke kit“ne 

come-having it-was-said{-by-him) that. ‘ my father-of hoic-many 

naukTS-kn rotti mill-hi, ar mi bhukka marS. Ml uth-ke 
servants-to bread is-given, and I hungry die. I arisen-having 


aphie bappu 

dhoxe 

jauga ar 

us-se 

kahuga, 

“ he 

bappu, 

me 

niy-own father 

neai 

will-go and 

him-to 

will-say. 

“ 0 

father. 

by-me 

As’man-ki ar 

tere 

hajur-kl 

l)ari 

khata 

kari, 

ib mi 

is 

B.eavsn-of and 

thy 

prrssnee-of 

great 

sin toas-done. 

now I 

this- for 
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joga nahT ralia ak tera betta kuhaS. Mujbe ap^ne 

worthy not remained that thy son I-may-be-called. Me thy-own 

nauk^rS-me-te ek-ki dhal bana.” ’ 

sercants-in-frorn one-of like make.” ’ 


rOL. IX, PAET I. 
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H 
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[No. 5.] 

iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


Vernacular Hindostaxi. 


District, Muzaffarnagar. 


Specimen II. 

A EOLK-TALE. 

♦ 

^twT-ttwT I I ^ wr I irsit 

I -t wm %-f^ ^ gft HT-# HSTf ^2^ 1 

wt f^®h'S ^ 1%H <iM f%=R^ I H-Ht ^ ^^fTT-T 

H gft ^^HT-% I *1-^ ¥JdT •T-H 

TW W ?T3Ti:-% WPT I TTW 

?rf ^ ^-^'prr i 

^ ^ HT^-# Tf -WTH-? | ^ 

^^Xft %-^ffT-% II 
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[No. 5.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Vernacular Hindostani. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


Specimen II. 


A FOLK-TALE. 


Central Group. 


District, Muzaefarnagar. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek sakari chhotte ruiih-ke bassanh-ine tliori 

One hunter small mouth-of cessel-in some 

jangal-mi bolla-bolla dharyaya. Ek baiidar-ue iis-ne 

forest-in silently placed. One 


srava. 

o ► 


Matliai dekkbi. 
he-ioent. Siceets he-saio. 
muttlii bhar-ke matbai 
fist filled-having sweets 

kis dhal 
what manner 
liotta-bai, or 
becomes, and 


Jibb! 

Then-even 

kadlFni 

to-take-out 


matbai gbal-ke 

sweet m ea t p u t-h a v ing 
dekb-liya. Dbore 
monkey-by that was-seen. Near 
bassanb-iiie Ijatb de-diya, or 

vessel-in hand icas-put, and 

cbabi. Ib-ja likVe, to 

desired. Now it-may-come-out, then 



lifre. 

Na-to 

bartan-ka 

mub cbaura 

it-may-come-out . 

Not-either 

vesseTof 

mouth wide 

na 

ob muttbi 

kboFta-be. 

Na 

to 

ob lobb-te 

not 

he fist 

opening-was. 

Not 

either 

he avarice-from 


bat’ta, 

na tu 

use 

akal 

would-withdraw, 

not or 

to-him 

wisdom 

cbbpr-de, 

or 

ap^ni 

jan 

he-may-give-up, 

and 

his-0W7i 

life 


rasta batati, 
a-ioay would-tell, 

bachawe. 

he-may-save. 


ak mitbai-ne 
that sweets 

Hotte-botta 
JB ecom i n g -becom i ng 


yab bua 
this became 

Netbam yabi 
Exactly th is 
par-jatte-be. 
falling-are. 
le-jatta-be. 
takes- away . 


ak sakari a-ga, 

that the-humsman arrit 

bal un logg5-pe 

state those people-on 

Akbir-mi unbg bara 
Last-at them great huntsman death 


b 

bar 

, bandar 

pakar-liya. 

i, 

and 

th e-m onkey 

was-captured. 

be, 

jb 

mal-ke 

lobb-m? 

is, 

who 

property-of 

covetousness-in 

sakari 

maut giraplFdar 

kar-ke 


caught made-having 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A bunter once put some sweetmeats into a vessel with a narrow moutb, and qnietlv 
laid it down in tbe forest. A monkey saw it and went up to it. He saAv the sweets 

TOT. IX, PART I. 2 H :: 
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inside and at once put his hand in. He took a fistful and tried to pull his hand out. 
Come out it must, but how was it to come out ? Neither would the mouth of the vessel 
become wider, nor would he open his fist. He wouldn’t give up his greediness, nor did 
his wits tell him to give up the sweets and save his life. In process of time the hunter 
arrived, and caught the monkey. 

This is exactly the fate of those people who fall into the pit of covetousness. In 
the end the Great Huntsman, Death, catches them and takes them away. 


It is unnecessary to give any example of the Vernacular Hindostani of Saharanpur. 
It is the same as that exhibited in the preceding specimens. The only peculiarities 
which I have noted are the use of the word hbr for ‘ and,’ and the less frequent occur- 
rence of doubled consonants. 

Similar remarks apply to the dialect of the Dun proper in Dehra Dun District. In 
Jaunsar-Bawar the language is an altogether different one, — Jaunsari, a dialect of 
Western Pahari. The, number of speakers of Vernacular Hindostani in these two 
districts is — 

Saharanpur . . , . , 970,000 

Dehra Dun ... 90,000 
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WESTERN ROHILKHAND. 

To the east of the Upper Doah, across the Ganges, lies Kohilkhand. The dialect 
of Eastern Eohilkhand is Braj Bhakha. and will he subsequently dealt with, — vide 
2 )p. 312 f¥. TTestern Eohilkhand includes the State of Bampur and the two districts of 
lloradahad and Bijnaur. Here the dialect is Hindostani, and the Yernacular is much 
nearer the literary form of that speech than even the dialect of the Upper Doah. In fact 
the only difference is a slight broadening of the pronunciation, by which a final d becomes 
mi, and a final e becomes ai. I have also noted the occasional use of kE instead of kd as 
the sign of the Accusative-Dative, and the common instrumental in o, as in bliuklid, by 
hunger. In other respects the dialect of Western Eohilkhand does not ditfer from 
literary Hindostani. This will he evident from the following extract from the version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which comes from Bijnaur. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


Vernacular HindostanI. District, Bijnaur. 

^ % I ^q-% qm ^ 

f w ^ ^ % gw TO % I nq f%^-wT 

TO-f^T I ^ ^J■^ wtET -m 

Trqr qif ^ qi^ ^ 

•T¥t I g^-W ^Tfl" qrr^ q^T qfqi^ w^r i 

^q ^ qqf ^ifk-% qr^ qqr l 'qq^ gqr 

^qTT% I ^ ^ fewf-% ^ gqr wx-qn: 

'qqqj ^ wtl ^ f w qff ^crr i fqn: qq 

gq qxt ^q ^qx fw q? wiq-t Tf rf-% frrf^Y-^ x^iq-^ 
% ^ 1¥ qq TfcXT-t ^ qrcrr-f i W qq% qxq-w ^ 

qr^qr ii 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad“mi-ke do be0 the. Un-nil-se chhote-iie bap-se 

One tnan-of two sons were. Them-in-from tlie-ijounger-hy the-father-to 

kaba ki, ‘ jo-kucbh. mere bisse-ki cbij hai mujhe bat-de.’ 

it-was-said that, ' ichaterer my sliare-of thing is to-me dividing-give.'' 

Tab us-ne us-ke hisse-ka mal bat diya. Tbore din 

Then him-hy his sharc-of property having-been-divided was-given. A-few days 
bad cbhota beta sab mal-kn le-kar par-des-ko cbala-gaya, 

after thc-younger son all property taken-having foreign-land-to went-aicay, 

aur waba sab mal kucbal-mai kho-diya, aur us-ke pas kucbh 

and there all property evil-condiict-in was-wastrd, and him-of near anything 

nahf raba. Us mulk-mai bbari kal para aur wuh kangal bone 

not remained. That country-in heavy famine fell and he indigent to-be 

laga. Tab us des-ke ek amir-ke pas cbala-gaya. Us-ue 

began. Then that country-of one rich-man-of near he-went. Sim-by 

ap*ne kbetau-mi suwar cbarar.e bbej-diya. Aur wub un cbbil“kau-se 

his-own fields-in swine to-feed he-was-sent. And he those husks-with 
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jo suwav khfi-kar clihor-dete, ap“na pet bhar'ta, 

which swine having-eaten usfd-to-leave, his-own belly he-used-to-Jill, 
aur koi ad“ini usai kuchli nalii deta. Pliir jab us-ko sudh 

and any man to-him anything not used-to-give. Again when hiin-to sense 
ai, tab us-ne socba ki, ‘ mere bap-ke };abut*se 

came, then him-hy it-was-thought that, ‘my father-of many 
mihantyau-ko khane-kO bai, aiir wuh bach ralUta-bai, aur mai 

labourers-to eating-for is, and that saved remains, and I 

bhukbo mar*ta-h3. MaT ap'ne bap-ke dhore jaSga.’ 

frmi-hunger dying-am. I my-own father-of near will-go' 
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AMBALA. 

Ihe boundary line between Western Hindi and Panjabi passes tlirougli the district 
of Ambala. Tahfils Kupar and Kbarar, in the west of tbe district, speak Panjabi, tbe 
rest of tbe district W estern Hindi. Tbe frontier between tbe two languages may be 
taken as tbe river Gbaggar. 

Tbe east of Ambala is separated from Sabaranpur by tbe river Jamna, and tbe 
language of tbe Western Hindi tract of tbe former district differs very slightly from tbe 
vernacular Hindustani of tbe Tipper Doab. It lias naturally more of a Panjabi flavour 
as we go west, and moreover, tbe speech of tbe lower castes has a stronger tincture of 
that language than that of tbe rest of tbe people. 

Por instance, tbe language spoken round Dera Basi, near the Gbaggar, which is 
called by its speakers ‘ FaJulr-tall,’ or tbe tongue of tbe country at tbe foot of the bills, 
has even Panjabi phrases like us-dd, of him, though, on tbe whole, it is distinctly 
Hindostani. Similarly, a folk-tale from Cbacbbrauli, which is in tbe State of Kalsia, in 
tbe extreme east of tbe district, aitbougb so near to Sabaranpur, has the Panjabi form 
laggid, for ‘be began.’ This was because the version was in tbe language of a Cbamar 
grass-cutter. 

Tbe average Vernacular Hindostani of the Hindi area of Ambala is, however, on tbe 
whole remarkably free from Panjabi influence. This will appear from tbe two speci- 
mens of it which I append, viz. a portion of a version of tbe Parable of tbe Prodigal Soil, 
and a statement made in court by an accused person. I further give tbe folk -tale men- 
tioned above, which was told at Cbacbbrauli by a Cbamar. 

The district of Ambala includes two portions of tbe State of Kalsia, and it is con- 
venient to consider tbe number of speakers of Vernacular Hindostani in tbe three areas 
together. We must also include some speakers of tbe same dialect who live in Xizamat 
Panjaur of tbe Patiala State, which lies close to Ambala city. Tbe number of speakers 


is as follows ; — 

Ambala propei' ... , . . . . , 506,500 

Kalsia (CbaclilTrauli) 

Kalsia (near Dera Basi) ....... . . 18,933 

Patiala (Panjaur) ......... , l.?G,50'> 

Total for Ambala . 702, DIG 


In the specimens which illustrate tbe average dialect of Ambala we mav note the 
influence of Panjabi in tbe use of I'iJul, for ‘ said had^nd, not lat^ud, to divide ; and tlic 
use of ni> or nd to indicate tbe dative. Amongst other local forms, we may iiote dr 
or Jior, and ; pach^’kard, not puddkdrd, kissed ; mn, in ; man-nri, to me, and tbe employ- 
ment of an oblique plural in a, not S, as in ddnd-nu, to both, and several other examples 
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[No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Vernacular HindostanL 


District, Ambtxa. 


Specimen I. 

^ Hwi ^T-TTT-H ^ HTT i ^ 

C\ Oy ^ 

1 fq’# €t^TT ^^-HTTT ^T 

I ^ ^H-% '?rw HTTT €T- 

I ^ ^ ^T iiq^ q^qr fr-ferr Tff qn^i q^ qqr i 
^ ^ q^t ’tpt qrqr i nqi crqi%-% ^iqiT m 

wn I 'SH lq4i) ^ TT-^ ^H-qr ^q^ ^-HT 4q?: wq hott i 

q ^ f% t%q wtqrqif-qT nqT ^q-% ^qwr q^ i 

Cv ^ ^ 

qr ^ ^tt qrf ^-qr i €t ^H-qf ’qqi^ ^it 4 t qiq-^ 
q^qn: fr^ ^qrq-^ 4” ^qrr i ^ W ^q^ qjq-q 

C\ 

qiH qrr^qr ^ qi^qr f% ^q-qn ^ ^tt qr^ 

^ ^ W i:h ^qqi q^ # q^i q^q \ qq-^ ^ "qqq 
^qr^-qf qiT-# Tpq-q i ^ q^f-q ^qq qrq qqr i 
ftT ^ qqff qr qr 1% qq qq-% qrq-q qrq qjqr i 
% i^-qr^ ^ qq qqqnn ii 
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[ No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


V^EESTACUIAR HlNDOSTANI. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 


Specimen |. 


District, Ambala. 


transliteration and translation. 

Ek ad^mi-ke do clikok^e the. 

One man-of two sons were. 
ap“ne bap-te kiha ki, 

his-own father-to it-icas-saicl that, ‘ me-to 


oh mera man-nu hld-de.’ 

that mine me-to dividing-give.' 

diya. Thore dinS 

{riches-)were-given. A-few days 

jama-kar-ke par-des 

collected- made-having a-foreign-land{-t6) 


ErL-ma-te chhote chhok“re*ne 

Them-in-from tlie-yonnger son-hy 

man-iiu jo hissa ghar-mi-te awe-he 
what share house-in-frovn comes 


To hap-ne dona-nS 

Then the-father-hy hoth-to 
pichchhe oh chhokh’a 

after that hoy 

chala-gaya. Wah§ 
went-away. There 


bhd 

dividing 

dher-sara 

heap-all 


Sara rup'*ya 
all rugee 


luch^panya-ma 
debauch ery -in 


kho-khida-diya. 
w ' s-lost-igind-^ fritter ed-away . 


rup^ya 

money 

ho .a 

to-be 


barobar ho-liya, \vahS kal par-gaya. To pher 

levelled became, there famine fell. Then again 

Or ek takh-e-se jimldar-ke 
he-began. And one loell-to-do landlord-of 

laga. E s jiuiidar-ne us*iiS 

got-himself-employed. That landlord-by him-to 

chagane bheja. Us-ke ji-mS yS M ki, ‘jin 
to-feed it-ioas-sent. His mind-in this came that, ‘ lohat 

bhar-lii.' Par 


ap“ne 

his-own 


khaye-he. 

un-se 

ap“na 

pet 

are- eating^ 

those-icith 

my-Oicn 

belly 

(le-tlia. 

To pher 

uS’ii8 

aka! 

xoas-giring . 

Then again 

him-to 

senses 


nokar roti 

servants bread 

bap-ke pas 

father-of near 

tera kasur 
thee-of sin has-been-committed. 


I-may-fili: But fo-h im 

ii ki, ‘mere bap-ke 
iini-to senses came that, ‘my father-of I 

khaye-h? hor me bhiika marO-hp. Ab 

eat and I hungry am-dying. Now 

jaSga or us-n5 kahSga ki, “ mere-te 

will-go and him-to I-will-say that, “ me-hy 

hiia-he. Or ab m? is layak 


us-ne 
him-hy 

Or jab 
And when 

wahi 
there 

nokar 
servant 
kheta-mi 
fiel ds-in 
chli6kka-n5 
h iisks 

use koi 


ap“na 
h is-own 

Sara 
all 

taiig 

trotMed 


ja 

going 
shwar 
swine 
shiyar 
swine 

nahl 
anyone not 

kih*ne-hi 


me 

I 


And now I this icorthy 


ap'“ne 
my-own 
Eab-ka aur 

God-of and 
nahl hn ki 


not am that 
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tera beta' kuhaS. Man-nS-blii ap^e nokrS-mi nokar kar-ke 

tny son I-may-be-called. Me-also thy-own servanfs-among servant making 

rakb-le.” ’ Pber oh waha-te ap“ne bap uri chala. Hor oh ajS 

keep'’’ ’ Again he there-from his-oxcn father towards started. And he yet 

dur tha ki use dekh-ke us-ke bap-ne taras ay a. Dor-ke 
far-off was that him seen-having his father-to compassion came. Eun-having 
jhamphi-pali or use pach^'kara. 

embrace-icas-taken and as-for-him it-was-kissed. 


3 I 2 
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[No. 8.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Vernacular Hindostani. 


District, Ambaxa. 


Specimen II. 

gwTci iTwrfl fim ^twr ^ ^rr^-% ^nrn-m i 

iTTfT-^ wit I ^ gWTrT 

^ I I ¥c?n ^ ^T^rf%- 

m wir ^ i w-w writ wit ? i ^frrw t i ^ 

wTw^-w WTW-wf f^PfT-f^Iwr f% ^wrlt wr^ 

'gr-if ^ Tt-? I ^ ^ wrw-wf ^-l%wr i ^ 

^cT-W TR-W TIKT wit ^ wr iwT-t I Wf Wlf^ % 

^ ^^tTcI # I ^ ’fWTTT WIW^ WT^-W II 
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Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 

Vjebnaculak Hindostani. District, Ambala. 

Specimen ||. 

(Statement in Court of an accused Person.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Musauimat iXEaEliabi meri gliar-wali-nS tap cliotliya do sal-se 

Musammdt Mahtdhl my wife-to fever quartan two years-from 
ata-tha. Gat-ina satya naliT ralii-thi. Pber ek din Musammat 
coming-was. Body-in strength not remaining-was. Again one day Musammdt 

Mab'tabi gbar gasi kba'kar gir-pari. Us-ke gir-kar 

Mahtdhl {in-)the- house swooning eaten-having fell-doion. Ber-of fallen-haring 

cbot lag-gai. Hattba clmkki-ka dr lak^iiya wabS 2 )ari-tln. 

hurt was-caused. The-handle grinding-stone-of and firewood there lying-were. 

Mg-ne mari naliT be. Mere gbar-ki drat lie. Pber Xanak-ne 
Me-hy struck not she-is. 3Iy house-of woman she-is. Again Ndnak-hy 

kadawat-se thane-mt likba-diya ki, ‘ Lekliii dr liaiiiari 

enmity-from polie e-station-in it-was-gol-written-uown that. ' Lekhu and my 


cbachi apas-me gbar-me bdl-ralie-be.’ Pbej" meri drat-iiu 

aunt each-uther-in house-in speahing-are) Again my wife-to 


tbane-ma 

bula-liya. 

Meri drat-ne kab-diya ki, ‘ 

man-nu 

inara 

police-sta tion-in 

it-icas-Called. 

)Iy wife-hy it-was-said that, ‘ 

me-to-it 

stmk 

nahi, dr na 

chheta-lie. 

Yah malik be, mg drat bO.’ 

Pber 

hamara 

not, and not 

it-beaten-is» 

This lord is, I wife am) 

Again 

our 

thanedar 

sahab-ne 

chalan kar-diva. 



the-police-sergeant sdhib-hy 

despatch icas-made. 




FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

My wife, Musammat Mabtabi, bad been suffering from quartan ague for two years, 
and bad become very weak. One day sbe fell down in a swoon at tbe bouse, and 
was burt by tbe fall. There was tbe handle of a grinding-mill and some fuel lying there. 
I did not beat her, sbe is my wife. It was Xanak who through enmity reported at 
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the police station- that I, Lekhu, and my wife, his aunt, were quarrelling at home. 
My wife was thereupon sent for to the police station. She stated that no one had 
beaten her or struck her. That I was her lord and she my wife. The police sergeant 
then sent us off to court. 
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The following is a specimen of the dialect of the lower castes of the Ambala district. 
It is a folk-tale told by a Chamar of ChachhrauK. 

IS^ote the way in which a postposition is added, not to the noun itself, hut to an 
oblique genitive, as in chmidr-Tie-ne , by a chamar. The dialect is fond of omitting 
aspirates, as in hi for hhi, also; muje for inujlie, To me ; td for thd, was. 

The sign of the case of the atcent is nai, ne or inM. Both un-nai and an-nai are used 
for ‘by them.’ and both mean ‘ thus.’ PdMis'five.’ The influence of Panjabi 
is shown in present participles like /d/n/d, knowimr ; in j^ast participles in id, li^elaggid, 
began, dekhid, saw ; and in the use of postpositions, such as ml, with. 
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Vbrnactjlak Hindostani. 


Disteict, Ambala. 


Specimen III. 

(DIALECT OF LOWER CASTES.) 

^ ^ if i 

a\ c\ 

^ ^ HT5T ^ ^ \ WT-% 

^r^iT^TT I Trmtw Tf-TTH 1 

« 

^ t fw ^ WTtf I f^^-Tnrf-^ 

^ ♦ Cv 

wf I f^’fT f% i ^ HTfT 

?T?:-fTRrT-m I c| i-HHH ilftjT^T I 

^ ^rff HT itlJ I ^ ^ ft fw 1 ^ HHt 

HT ftt ! ff?rrf-TTl%ff-f icr-ff^ir g ^rfr ^ 

^ ff^ ’ft 1 ’?rwr HTT-HT ^ rlt-fft ^ i ^H-ff icT-t%^ 

f5li ^ ^-Tft ^ H tft ft I HTT-HT 

^^rft HTH tnn i ^ fti ffm i 

ft^-^T ft€t 5 HTTH ^Wlft ^-XH 

mWH I ^3TT-% Hlft ^qft HTH-% Hlt-HT^ ^ frfT 

^31 fw nm I Tier fri fw i 

¥rqft HTH-# HT^-qr I ’fTf ftft ^ % | qrfH ^ffiim 

^ ftz Tier 1 If ^?rr i ht f| nf •rrff \ 

^rt¥ Wlff If I If HT^-qr ftf^-^n 

^ ^MHR ! ft^-^nri II 
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[ No. 9.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

VeRNACULAE HlXDOSTA>i. 

Specimen III.. 

(DIALECT OE LOWER CASTES.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


District, Ambala, 


h is-own 


ma-nu 

motlier-to 


Ikk chamar-ke-ne 
One leather-worher-hy 
ape'll! bavvar-nS liyaS, bai, miije pan 

myown wife hring, 0-you, to-me five 

Bas, niL-nia-te gaone te. 

Enough, them-iufrom hard-grains were. 

bal-mS daivan la^gia. 

wind-in to-he-ioinnowed began. 
rab-gae. Bas, oh yU 

remained. Enough, he thus 

Cbiriya-marS-nc 
let-theni-god Eird-catchers-hij 


dae-ciT.’ 

were-caused-to-Jly-away .’ 
kikkar kabd ? ’ 

how should-I-say ? ’ 

dbar-dhar-jao.’ Bas, 

put-put-go.' Enough, 

cbhetia ki, ‘ tii 

he-icas-beaten that, ‘ thou 

bo.” ’ Bas, 

may-be.” ’ Enough, 

kaliT 


na 

not 


kiha akA 

it-was-said that, 

ser kbills 

seers parched-maize 
Gari ja-ke 

Further going 

Kbilld ur-gai, 

F arch ed-gra i ns bl ew-away, 
kalknda cbalia-giya ake, 

saying went-on 

cbhet-diya ake, 

he-icas-beaten that, 

Bas unai pucbbkiai 

Enough them to-ask 

Un-nai kilia ki, 

Them-by it-icas-said that, ‘ take-take-go-away, and 

sabab, gan mar-giya-ta nuirkla. Au-nai 

sie, further died-gone-was a-corpse. Them-by 

be-sagan bolia, aisi kalio “ aisi kaliT 

ill-omen spakest, thus say '‘such anywhere 

j® bl kah^nda cbalia-giya, ‘bai, 
he thus also saying xcent-on, ‘ 0-you, 


that, 

‘ mhari 
‘ our 
laggia, 
he-began, 

‘ lai-lai-jao. 


mai 

‘ 1 

de-de.’ 
give.' 

dekhia 

it-was-seen 

gaone 

hard-grains 

c - - 

aive 

let-them-come 

cbiriya 
birds 

‘ bbai, 

‘ brother, 

ar 


aisi 

such 

ake, 

that. 


c ~ 

yu 

^ tines 


gaAV-ma 


villuge-in 

VOL. IX, PAHT r. 


na 

boi.’ 

Bab, nn-no biab 

-waliya-ue 

ebbet-diya 

not 

may-be.' 

Afterioards, him marriage-rnen-by 

he-was-beaten 

kabo. 

“ bai, 

aisi boli-kahi 

bo.” ’ 

Agge 

say. 

“ 0-you, 

such mang-icheves 

may-be." ' 

Further-on 

;-rabi-ti 

ag. 

Un-na chliet-diva 

ki 

‘ mbare 

dug -10 as 

I’.T r. 

a-fire. 

Tlieg thrashed 

that ‘ {im 

-)our{-village) 


2 K 
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aisi 

“ SO 


lag-ralii ag, tu. kalie, 
raging-is a-Jire, you say, 
gaw-mi clialift-giya ap“m 
I'Ulage-into went his-awn 

use raticla lioi-R’iTa. 

to-him night-blindness became. 

Sas cliup’'ki clmp“ki 

The mother-in-law silently silently 

Uii-ne uthai-ke tliall mari 

Him-by raised-having the-disli was-struck 
bai kutta lag-giva-nal. 

that a-dog is-Joined-with{-him-in-eating). 
giya. Ap “ue-ke baliane 

went. Sis-own pretence-under 


sab-kaliT bo.” ’ 

everywhere may-be.' 

sas jias. 

mother-in-law near. 

Ebti-par bulaya, 

JBread-on h e-icas-called. 


Oil 

He 


ap ue 
his- own 


charh-giya. 

Oh 

boll ‘ kaun hai ? ’ 

Kalian 

laggia 

he-climbed. 

She 

spoke ‘ who 

is ? ’ 

To-say 

he-began 

laggi 

rat. !Mai 

dekhan aya.’ 

‘ Ka 

bette. 

was-received 

at-night. I 

to-see came.' 

^ No 

son. 

nahi lagg 

i.’ 

Bas, oh 

kalian laggia. 

‘ jo -tan 

nahi 

not was-received.' 

Enough, he 

to-say began. 

‘ thus 

not 

Mere maje 

par 

chhodi-a. 

tail janaga.’ 

Chliod 

Jlfj couch 

on 

leaving-come. 

then shall ~Jc now. ^ Leaving 


Bas, sajli-nu 

Enough, evening- in 

roti khaue-uu. 

bread eating-for. 

laggi us-pa rot! pfnvan. 

began him- near bread to- put. 

ap“ui sas-ke matbe-ual, 

his-oivn mother-in-law-of head-on, 

Eat hoi oh pasab karaii 

dSight became he water to- make 

ap“ni sas-ke mSje-pav 

his-own mother-in-laio-of cot{-on)-to 

‘ teri chot 

‘ thy hurt 

mere 

{on-)my{-body) 
mai jancla. 

bel ieving. 
in. 

-came. 


I 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A cobbler once asked his mother for five seers of parched maize, as he wanted to off 
TO bring home his wife. Among what she gave him were some liard, unparched 4ains. 
As he went along the wind began to winnow his load, and blew away the pL-ched 
grain, but left the heavy hard ones behind. Xot caring a bit, he went along savin", 
‘ let them come, let them go,’ meaning it was all the same to him. ^ 

As he went along saying this, whom should he meet l)ut some bird-catchers 
‘What’s that you’re saying?’ said they. ‘Let them come, let them go,’ replied he' 
So they Iteat him. ‘ That’s not the thing to say to bird-catchers,’ said tliey, ‘you have 
let go the birds we caught.’ • I am very sorry,’ said he. ‘ -Wliat should I saV' ? ’ ‘ Whv 

you should say, “ catch plenty of ’em, and carry plenty of ’em home,” ’ answered tlieV’ 
Well, Sahib, he went along the road saying, ‘ catch plentv of ’em, and cariV' 

plenty of ’em home,’ when whom should lie meet but a funeral' procession carryin" a 

corpse to the burning-place. ‘ Catch plenty of ’em, and carry plenty of ’em I'mine'’ 
says he. Then the mourners gave him a thrashing for using fil-omened languao-e 
‘I’m very sorry,’ says he, ‘but what I say ? ’ ‘Why, of course,’ replied thiv' 

‘ when you meet a funeral you should say “ ah, may the like of this never happen 


again. 
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So he went along saying, ‘ ah, may the like of this never hapjien again,’ and, by 
and bye, he met a wedding party. ‘Ah, may the like of this never happen again,’ says 
he. So they beat him. ‘ hat should I say ? ’ says he. ‘ Why, of course,’ answered 
they, ‘when you meet a wedding you should say, “may this happen over and over 
again.” ’ 

So he went along saying, ‘ may this happen OA'er and over again,’ Avhen he came to 
a village on fire. So the villagex’s beat him, because he wanted fire.'! like that every- 
where. 

At length he got to his mother-in-law’s house. E^'ening came, and he was moon- 
blind. They called him in to dinner. His mother-in-laAv put his dinner quietly doAvn 
before him. He thought she was a dog Avanting to share his dinner, so he hit her on the 
head Ax ith his dish. 

When night fell he had to get u]) for a certain purpose, and Avhen he came back 
climbed on to his mother-in-law’s bed thinking that it was his own. ‘ Who’s there ? ’ 
said she. Said he, ‘ I am only come to see if you are still sore from the blow I gaA'e 
you.’ ‘ Xot a bit, my son,’ replied she. Then said he, ‘ I don’t helieA'e it. I won’t 
befieA'e it till you get off my bed.’ So she got off. 

(Here the story ends abruptly. I am not certain that I have gHen the correct 
meaning of the last tAvo sentences. It is the best sense I can make of it.) 
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BANGARU, JATO OR HARIANT. 

This dialect is spoken in the South-East Panjab, in the country to the ^north and 
west of Delhi, on the west of the Jamna. Its habitat is more particularly described 
in the Introduction (pp. 66 ff.)- It is the Vernacular Hindostani of the Upper 
Doah much mixed with Panjabi and Eajasthani. A full account of its pecidiarities 
will be found in the description of the Bangaru of Karnal which follows. Its most 
prominent characteristics are the oblique plural of substantives which (as in Dakhini 
Hindostani) follows Panjabi and Rajasthani in ending in a, not A and the employment 
of the Rajasthani verb substantive s¥., I am. 
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BANGARU OF KARNAL AND PATIALA (NIRWANA). 

The BangarCi of Kaniai and of the country round Xiiuvana in Patiala resembles in 
many respects the A ernacidar Hindosiani of Aluzalfaruagar on the other side of 
the river Jamna. On the other hand it has all the typical j)eculiarities of the mixed 
dialects of the Eastern Panjab. It is in this latter point sharply distinguished from 
the dialect of Ambala, 'which is the same as that of the Upper Doab, ■with a varying 
amount of peculiarities boi’rowed from Panjabi. The specimens of Ambala show hardly 
any of the marks Avhich distinguish Bangaru from the dialect of Muzatfarnagar, such, 
for instance, as the emj)loyment of sU to mean ‘I am.’ The only hook describing 
Bangaru that I have seen is Jdtii, being some grammatical notes and a glossary of the 
language of the Mohtak Juts, by Air. E. Joseph, I.C.S., Avhich originally appeared in the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (X. S.), Vol. VI (1910), 
pages 693 ff. Eree use has been made of this in Avriting the present account. The 
folloAving are the main peculiarities of Bangaru which apjAear in the specimens. 


PEONUNCIATION. 

The voAvel scale is not very definite. Thus we have kohcm for kahdu, I may he 
called; relujci for rahd, remained ; for ycioai, an answer ; hbha.t iox haliid, irmoh.. 

The voAvel e and the diphthong ai are freely interchanged. Thus, the 2)ostposit:ou of the 
instrumental and dative, ne, is often written nai, and the postposition of the dative and 
the ablative is both te and tai. Similarly, the oblique form of the genitive postposition 
is both ke and kai. There is the same preference for cerebral a and I Avhich Ave have 
noted ill the Upper Doab, as in af nd, OAvn ; bond, to be ; kdl, famine ; chalan, 
conduct. When I is doubled, it is protected from cerebralisation, as in chdWnd, not 
chdlfnd, to go ; ghdWnd, not ghdll'nd, to send. The sound of d is preferred to that 
of r, as in badd, not bard, great. The specimens, hoAVCA'er, give a few instances of r, 
as ill 2)ard, he fell ; nere, near, and Air. Joseph gives an example of r becoming I in 
khald, for kliard, erect. There is the same tendency as in the Uj^per Doab to double 
medial consonants, with shortening of a preceding long A'owel. WHicn the preceding 
vOAA’cl is d, it is not shortened in writing, but is pronounced short, like the a in the 
German ‘ maun.’ Examples of this doul)ling are chdllyd, he went ; gta'dlyd, he sent ; 

they began; /v/yy 7 , pleased ; Avithin ; bhiikkd, hungry; kdll, tomorrow, 

hut kdl, time, AA'ith a real long d. 


DECLENSION. 


Noims firc declined much as in ordinary Hiudostani, except that the oblique 
plural ends in a, not d. W e liaA'e noted a feiv sporadic cases of this in the Upper Doab, 
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and some more in Ambala. Here, as in Dakliini Hindostani, Panjabi, and Rajastbani. 
it is the rule. The foUou’ing are examples of the declension of substanth'es ; 


Sing. I Plur. 


Nominative, 

Oblique. 

Noiraufitlte, 


ghora, a horse 

gild re 

q Jed re 

glidrd 

b^hhii, a father 

h ihhu 

hlbh H 

hdhlad 

din, a day 

dh 

din 

diA 

khet, a field 

A’Ai?' i 

IclePf 


mdnaSf a man 

Dz t na? 

ni'inas 

j Tiidtdsd 

haras, a year 

haras 

haras 

har^sd 

chlidrt, a girl 

chliurf 

clilidnjd 

j cJeJidryd 

hayyar, a woman 

hayyir 

hayyara 

hayyard- 


Note that the feminine nouns are irregular. 


The postpositions are employed rather indefinitely. In several instances, the same 
postposition is used for more than one case. The genitive takes kd as in ordinary 
Hindostani. Its masculine oblique form is ke or kai. Ne or tied is used not only for 
the case of the Agent, but also to indicate the dative and the accusative, corresponding 
to the Hindostani kd, thus, par-des-ne, to a foreign country. Tl, te, or tai, is properly 
the sign of the ablative as in Hindostani, but is also used for the dative and the accusa- 
tive, as in mai-ne chJwre-tl mciryd, I struck the boy. ‘ In ’ is or mat. Kmu-tl is 
given as a sign of the ablative. A good example of the twofold meaning of tl, te, or tai, 
is in the sentence rbpaya-ti m-tl le-lb, take those rupees from him. Site forms an 
instrumental, as jlwarya-site, (bind) with ropes. 


The Pronouns show several peculiar forms. 

I. 

Sing. Nom. mat 

Gen. merci, mara 
Agent mai-ne, manne, mannai 
Dat. manne, mannai 
Plur. Nom. ham, hamS 
Gen. mhdrd 
Agent mhd-ne, -nai 
Dat. mhd-ne, -nai 


The first two pei-sonal pronouns are — 
Thou. 

tliE, tM, tau. 
terd, tard. 

tai-ne, tanne, tannai. 
tanne, tannai. 
thayn, tamhS. 
thdrd. 

thd-ne, -nai. 
thd-ne, -nai. 


The Demonstrative pronouns are yduh, yoh, yu, this ; nom. fern, ydh ; sing. obi. 
is; nom. plur. ye, yat ; obi. in: duh, oh, he, that; nom. fern, todh ; sing. obi. ns; 
plur. teat, oh ; obi. tm. The relative pronoun is yd ov jaun, obi. sing. jis. The interro- 
gative pronouns are kann, who ? obi. sing, kis ; and ke or kai, what? Ih is ‘now.’ 
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BANGAKL' OF KARXAL AXD PATIALA (xIRITAXA). 

VEEBS. 

A— Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 


The present tense is as follotvs ; — 

Sint: 

1. sn, sa, I am 


sai, se 


Plur. 

sa. 

so. 


Plur. 

moral, mare, mcira. 
)/idrd. 

moral, mdri. 


3. sai, se sal, se. 

This is the usual form. ' Sometimes h is substituted for 5 , so that we iret etc. 

The past tense is thd, etc., as in HhulOstanl. 

B.— Active Verb. 

The tense which in Hiadostani is employed as a present subjunctive, is here also 
■employed in its oris^inal sense of a simple present. It is conjugated as follows, closely 
agreeing with Dakhini Hindostani. 

Sing. 

1. indru, radra, I strike 

2 . mdra'i, mdre 

3 )))drai, mdre 

The definite present is formed either by suflasing the present tense of the auxiliary 
verb to the present participle, as in book-Hindostani, or to the simple present, as in 
the Lpper Doab. Thus, mat mdr" cldi-su or mai mdrE-sU, I am striking. 

The imperfect is formed by conjugating the past tense of the verb substantive with 
the 2 ''F‘^sent participle, as in book-Hindostani, or with the verbal noun in e, as in the 
Upper Doab. Tiling, men md)''’cld- thd, ov tncti mdr e-fhd, 1 was striking. In Rohtak the 
principle followed is the same as that of the definite present, as in niai mdr^-fhd, I was 
striking. 

The future is formed, on the same ^nincijile as in Hindostani, by suffixing gd [ge, 
gi) to the simple present. Thus, mdragd, I shall strike. 

The jtast tenses are formed from the ^tast participle on the usual princijtle. Thus, 
maniie mdryd, I beat him. 

iMr. Josejdt gives a past conditional formed either as in Hindostani, or, more usually, 
by suffixing lud to the simple present. The latter principle is that followed by Lahnda, 
which suffixes hd in the same way. Examples of each form of this tense, given by 
Mr. -Toseph. are ; — 

(1) Je fhdrd pdnu na hofd, to fur ctiarh jdtd, if so little water had not been 

(running), it would haa'e flowed up (on to the fields). 

(2) Je mai uyu haru-hed, to mai maru-(Jiai), if I had done so, I should have 

died. As indicated by marks of parenthesis the tied may be omitted in 

the apodosis. 

The present jtarticiple is mdr'’cld, with d instead of t. 

The past jiarticijfie is mdryd ; masc. obi. mdre ; fern. marl. 

The infinitive is mdran or mdr'^nd. 

The irregular verbs seem to be as in ordinary Hindostani, except that I have note), 
dn-kai, having come; and manne kard-sai, I have done. Jdn, to go, has its past parti- 
ciple both gayd and giyd. 
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The usual negative is ndJn, When the verb is in the first person we have also 
nt, as in mai nl jdnM, I do not know. With the Imperative mat or rnat-nd is used, as 
in mat-nd chaliyo, do not go (Mr. Joseph). 

VOCABULARY. 

Several peculiar words are used. I have noted the following in the specimens. 
Many of them are borrowed from Panjabi. 


ab'^rd, bad. 

jtman, to eat. 

ah, conj., that = hi. 

kamand, a rope ladder. 

ar, and. 

harai, hare, where ? 

arai, are, here. 

hen, the ear. 

as^nd, a son-in-law. 

hharan, to stand up. 

hdbbu or bdppii, a father. 

hhds, a wish, desire. 

bait an, to sit. 

hhdttar {postposition), for ; {sub- 

baldn, to summon, call. 

stantive), entertainment, hospi- 

band an, to divide. 

tality. 

bar'‘gd, like, resembling. 

hhottd, an ass. 

baran, to enter. 

hhottd, sin, wrong-doing. 

bat/yar, a woman, a wife. 

h'ur, her, the liaek. 

herd ten, to visit. 

Idggan, to begin. 

blwjan, to run. 

Ihaivdl, a confectioner. 

bhuhhd, hungry. 

toya, ii’on. 

blmncld, bad. 

mand-jdn, to be engaged in a thing 

blbl, a sister. 

(governs the infinitive). 

big-jdn, to arrive. 

maigan, to Ijcg. 

birdii haran, to destrov. 

nahh, the nose. 

cMlIan, to go. 

nidm, a reward = in‘dm. 

cMel or chliail, good. 

bt, advantage, benefit. 

chhnrat, a bov. 

pd, near = pas. 

cliini, flour. 

paltd, a sheet, a shawl. 

dand, a tooth. 

sdpphd, a sheet, a handkerchief. 

dhure, near. 

sutt, true. 

dhiil, the back. 

sibnd, gold. 

dJiur, distance. 

smdnd, a forest, jungle. 

dliabl, a friend. 

to IV at, haste. 

dlulndl, a cow. 

thiydican, to be got = Hindi hdth 

dhund, a bouse. 

dnd. 

gail, witli. 

tiiran, to go. 

giydn, matter, affair. 

tdbar, a child. 

hat, a shop. 

talld, service. 

ib, ibhl, ibbai, now. 

nrai, v.re, there. 

jaryaf, a son. 

icdr, delay. 

jlh, then, also when. 



The following specimen comes from Karnal. It was originally Avritten in the 
Persian character, AA’hich does not shoAV the cerebral n and L These Avere shoAvn in the 
transliteration Avhich accompanied the copy in the Persian character. I hare transcribed 
it into the Nagari character, AA'hich is more appropriate. I also give a transcription 
in the Roman character. An interlinear translation is unnecessarA'. 
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Baxgaeu. Disteict, Kaexal 

fr f%^T ^ti Tit 1 m 

C\ ^ 

^TW-XT^rr ^ ^X!!T Wtf I 

« 

ft-W I ^TW^TT-# I ^xi^ 

^ =^Ti=(nr ^Twr i ^ ^ ^TxiT-^f-% 

C\ 

^ xnW-ir ^xirr €if i 

€t^-W ^'UT ^T ^IXJJ-^ f^cl^ Iz ViT XiT^-li" If ^IT 

C. sJ 

TO ^ I W ^TXtf W 

TO ^Txcr ^TTOR-^ TO TO ^TT-t TO ^ S 

C\ Cv^ 

TO WtTT I TO^ ^TOT ^X!it-% I ^ ^3-#. 

^Tx^ ^ TOT TO ^ ^ TO-% ^JVG^ 

C\ ^ ^ ' C 

^ W ^ ^aE TO ^IcT ^SIT 1 €tt-^ ^TXXJ-^ ^HT 

VO 

TO TO TO ^TT xfr^: ^TT-t ^'twiT ^Tlff ^TT 

C\ 

€tTT I TO^% TOW x^TOT-W ^T TO ^TO ^TZ 

^ETT^ TO TO-W xiTlT# TO WTW-W TO xiruf-W ^T■ 

(\ 

'fT^ TO ’fW Xilif TO WWtW To WTT WtTT TIT-TOT-^T ^-XI?IT 
TO Tfpn-WWT-WT xrr-TOT I eft ¥ TT^ ftW WTxir II 

•2 I, 
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win n I ^ 'nn ^rm 

wr ^ ^n ^ n-THT-t ^ 

C\ 

^ nirn: nn i nw-w nff 

w ftTTiT ^ I ^ ^\uj-^ ^■m: nw-w ^ wm i 

C\ ^ 

’f f^n 5iT#f ^T^f m: crt ?Ti wwft-wr nff 

nrf ^ TfWT^ i ^ ^ ?r ^n wtn ^rrar f%¥-% 

C\ 

^n ^ ^^sirW cfi ^#r wft i ^-% ^ut 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fw tn t ^nft ^n 1 1 

^wpiTT ^ n^ ftwr nf%% ^ ^n ^-trtt-^t €t 

C\ 

^ ’^iT ^i1n-w-n T^ n-w ii 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BlxGAEt. District, Kaexal. 

TRANSLITERATION. 

Ek manas-kai do chhore the. E'n-mai-tai chhotte-ne bappu-tai kahya ak, ‘ bappu 
lio, dhan-ka jaiin-sa hissa mere bade aive-sai mannai de-de.’ Tau iis-ne dban iinhai 
bad-diya. Ar tliore diiia pacbbai cbbotta cbbura sab kucbb kattba kar-ke par-des-ne 
cball-gaya, ar urai {there) ap'na dban kbotte cbalan-mai kbb-diya. Ar jad sara kbo- 
kbida-diya ns des-mai bada kal para, ar atib kangaj bo-aaya. PbA’ ek sahukar-kai 
naukkar lag-gaya. Es-ue ap^ne kbeta-mai siir cbarawan gballya. Ar us-ne cbab'‘na tbi 
{there loas a icisli to him) ak in cbbolbkS-se jann-sya-ne sur kbanA-sai apAii pet bbar-le, 
ak us-ne kul nabl de-tba. Pber us-ne sodbl-mai an-kai kabya, ‘ mere ba])pu-kai kiPne 
kamcre pet-bbar kbawg-sai ar mai bliukka marH-s'S. Ar mai utb-kai ap’ne bappu dbore 
cludlya-jaga ar us-tai kabdga ak, “ bappu, Bbagbvan-ka ar tera kbot kara-sai, ar ib is jogga 
nabl sfi ak mai tera cbbora kobau. Hannai ap’ne inibATlyd bar'ga (//A'e) bana-le.” ’ 
Tau utb-kai apAe bappu dbore gaya, ar aub il)bai {noic) dur tba ak us-ne dekb-kai us-ke 
bappii-ne daya al, bbaj-kai ga| la-liya ar bobat cbumbya. Cbbore-ne ba]ipii-tai kabya, 
‘ bapj:)u, manne Bbagbvan-ka ar tera kbot kara-sai, ar is jogga nabl ak tera cbbora 
kobau’ Bappu-ne ap'ne naukbb-tai kabya ak, ’ sutb're-tai sutlvb’e latte kadb lyao, ar 
us-ne parTiao ; ar us-ke batb-mai gutbl, ar pabya-mai jora paPbao ; ar ham kbauA ar 
kbusl manawe ak mera cbbora mar-gaya-tba, ib ji-gaya ; ar kboya-gaya-tha, ib pa-gaya.’ 
Tau pber ivai I’ajji bon lagge. 

Es-ka bada cbbora kbet-mai tba. Jad aub gbar-ke nere aya gaivan ar bajawan-ki 
waj suni. Tau ck naukar-ne bula-kai puebba, ‘ yaub ke sai ? ’ Es-ne us-tai kabya ak, 
tera l)bal a-rebya-sai, ar tore bappu-ne is-ki badl kbattar kari, is kbattar ak us-ne {him) 
acbebba paya.’ Es-ne ebbo-mai iin-kai nabf cliabya ak bbittar jawe. Tau us-ke 
bappu-ne babar an-kai use manaya. Es-ne jubab diya, ‘ dekb, mai tere dbore itbie 
bar’sa-tai teii talial karH-sH, ar kadbi tere bukum binS nabl cballya, par tanne kadbi 
manne bakAi-ka ])acbcba nidi! diya ak ap’^ne yarb gail {with) kbusi inanaH. Ar jad yu 
tera cbbora aya, jis-ne tera dban kailcbanya-mai udaya, tanne us-ki badi kbattar karl.’ 
Es-ne kabya ak, ‘re chbore, tau mere dbore dbur-tai {from long) sai, ar jo kucbb 
mera sai, aubi tera sai. Par kbusi manana ar rajji bona ebabiye-tba, ak yu tera bbiii 
mar-gaya-tba, so ib ji-gaya-sai ; ar kboya-gaya-tba, ib pa-gaya.’ 
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BANGARU (JATO)- 

The Baugaru of Eohtak, which is locally called Jatu, or the language of the Jats, 
is practically the same as that of the foregoing specimen. The only point to notice 
is that the letter y is not used in the past participle of verbs. Thus, kahd, not kahyd. 
We may also note the idiomatic use of the oblique form of the genitive as an oblique 
base in mere-se, from me. 

As a specimen I give a short story illustrating the reputed avarice of the people of 
the Ahir (or, as they are locally called, Hir) caste. An Ahir has promised to give his 
son-in-law whatever he asks for. When the son-in-law asks for a very petty present, the 
Ahir invents all kinds of excuses to get off giving it. 

It is printed, as received, in the Persian character. It may also he taken as a 
specimem of the Jath of Delhi. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


Bangaru (Jatu). 


District. Eohtak. 


c; 


“ [L*(| 15 6jjL«c L -^1 

^5-^1 1 ^/-^ ^ 

<S} - »y ^ ~ ^ 'C)^ - ^J-:' <iiL 

- ))yj 8j - ^ LLu| L*i '—^1 “ ^ [Lo) 

'rfj^ ^ ^ 

^ " ^_5ol^ HL. y iHL 


- U 


ilj — y^ii^ ~ 1^0 ^L) 1 yy^^ y T) 


y^ 


y>*> i^j^Lc ^^y^ <i2_ *^1 


~ “ (HL ^y^'^ - ^y i^L-^ 

'^y^^ <i2_ c/V ~ ^1 “ ^y 

~ J'^f^ i_^yy. iy'h^ ^ <-^ &.^La> <fl_ 1515 c__j.x^ - >v 

* yy^ - ^ ";f-: - yf ^ 
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Central Group. 


WESTEEX HINDI. 

Baxgaeu (Jatu). District, Kohtak. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

hir 

mada 

para tha. 

Us-ka as^na 

bera-len 

aya. 

A 

Hir 

sick fallen was. 

Sim-of so)i-i 

in-law 

to-visit 

came. 

Jis 

din 

us-ka 

as“na 

aya, 

ns 

din 

tuk-tuk 

us-ko 

On-iohat 

day 

him-of 

the-son-in-law 

came. 

on-that 

day 

somewhat 

hini-to 

chain 

thi. 

Hir 

ap^ne bhai-se 

bola ak. 

‘ yob 

chhora 

kaun 

relief 

teas. 

The-Hlr 

’ Ms-own brother-to 

said that. 

^ this 

youth 

who 

sai ? ’ 

I7s-ka 

bhai 

bola ak. 

‘ mhara 

as‘'*na 

sai.’ 

Hir-ne 

is? ’ 

Him-of 

brother 

said that^ 

‘ our 

son-'in-law 

it-is.^ 

The-Hlr-by 


kaha ak, ‘ kaun-sa 

it-was-sakl that, ‘ which 

ke(«o^ ka) ghar-irala sai.’ 

of house-holder it-isd 

tere ane-se meri 
thy coming-from my 

Hir-ka jamai 

The-Slr-of son-in-law 


a] 

today 

mSg.’ 

askd 

ta 

thoti 


nah 

not 


ane-se 

coming-from 

Hir-ka 


dega.’ 

wilt-gived 

meri 6t 
my benefit 


as"na sai ? ’ Oil 

son-in-law is-it?' He 

Hir-ne kalia 

The-H'cr-hy it-icas-said 
cliaiii liui-sai. TCi 

relief heconie-is. Thou ony-from something 

])ola ak, ‘ Chaudlkri, 

said that, ‘ Chaudhr}, 

bola, ‘ nah kvH 


bola, 

‘ Jaikali- 

said. 

‘ Jaikah- 

ak. 

‘ Chandlr''ri, 

that. 

‘ Chaudhrl, 

mere-se 

kuchh 


mai 

I 


Hir 

The-Eir 

hiii-sai. 

become-is. 


luagiiga, 
shall- ask, 

Tere 


jamai bola ak, 

The-Hlr-of son-in-law said that, 

dhari sai, wah de-de,’ Hir 

kept is, that give-away.'' The-Hlr 
dSga. Yah jeli tin 


said, ‘ not 
Jo 

What 

‘ oh 
‘ that 


duga ' 

why shall-I-gice ? Thy 


magega, 

thou-shalt-ask, 

chau-sfgar 

four-pronged 

yah 
th is 


so 


du^a.’ 


that I-shall-give.' 

je|i 

corn-rake 


I-shall-give. This corn-rake three 

kaka, Hukamla, -ke hath-ki. Jis-mi 

father, Hukanild, -of hand-of. Which-in 

kiiPje-ki kor. Jis-par tin tin 

liver-of piece. Which-on three three 

Kyu-kar de-dn ? ’ 

How am-I~to-give-away ? ’ 


bola ak, 
said that, 

pidhi-se 

general ions-froin 

pori 

Joint with a-ring. 
biyah bigar liye. 

marriages spoilt were-taken. 


gail 


jeli 

corncrake 
dliari sai. 
kept is. 
cliliala. 


tta*i 

thine 

naliT 

not 

Mere 

21y 


21y 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a certain Ahir who had fallen sick. His son-in-law came to visit him. 
It happened that he was a little better on the day that the son-in-law came. He asked 
his brother who the young fellow was. ‘ Our son-in-law,’ Avas the reply. ‘ "Which son- 
in-law ? ’ ‘ Jaikali’s husband.’ Then said the Ahir to his son-in-laAV, ‘ Sir, today I feel 

better, and it is owing to your coming. You must ask me for a present.’ The son-in- 
law replied, ‘ Sir, if I do ask, you won’t give.’ Said the Ahir, ‘ why should I not give ? 
It is your coming here Avhich has done me so much good. Ask what you like, and I’ll 
give it you.’ Then said the son-in-law, ‘ give me that four-proiiged corn-rake, which 
you have.’ Said the Ahir, ‘ that corn-rake is just Avhat I can’t give you. I’ve had it 
in my family for three generations, and it is the one which my poor old father, 
Hukamla, used to work Avith. Besides it has rings on its joints. It’s a regular bit of 
my heart, so it is. I have broken off three marriages rather than part with it, when it 
was asked for as part of the dowry. Hoav on earth can I give it ? ’ 
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BANGARO (HARIANT). 

As a specimen of what is called Hariani, I give the following excellent folktale 
from the Jind Tahsil of the Jind State. The language is the same as in the other 
specimens. We may, however, note the following cases of exce^itional pronunciation. 
Kah'^nci, to say, has for its infinitive kaih‘‘n, almost j)ronounced kaihn. Its causal is 
kauhdn, to cause to say. Mmgan is for mag‘‘na, to ask, beg. In haldn, to summon, v. 
or o has become a. 

The verb rahan, to remain, is much contracted. Thus we have re-the for rahe-the, 
and rJiyd for rahyd (standard Hindi ralia). 

The verbs den, to give, and len, to take, jn’efer the rowel l to the vowel e in conju- 
gation. Thus we have diagd, I {masc.) will give ; dngl, I {fern.) will give. 
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Baxgaru (HariaxI). State, Jixd (Tahsil, Jixd). 

TO ^ TO I TiVlf f%-'?rrin 

I ^ TTWr & I ^ 

^ O' 

TO zm i ttw 4 ^ 

I ^Tinir tf ^ in^u^i \ 

TO 1 

TmT t f^TOT-# ^ 

^TT '^Twr-^Tm II 

TTWT ^ TO Ttw-^ »TTO TO-Sf ^-^Tgn I ^TWT 

^^TWr l^TTf f^-1w I TTOT ^TTW-t TO ^TZ-^T 

irr I tittit ft-^ i Ttw- 

^ ^ TT^T TT^-# TTTO-H WPIT 1 TT^t 

^rri^%-WRn i i 

w^-^T T[W[ ?rnift to S' # ^ # 

fTOR t I TT^-^ #TO ^ f%-TOr I #f^ir 

Cv. 

TO-TOT I TT^T-^ Sft %-# fqfW 

C\ ^ * 

I Tmr TO-W ^ 4w T-S I rrw ^ 

c^. 

^in-# ?nTT I TT^-^ tft #TO ^roft ^ 

^ ^TH I ^ TT5R-S S" I 

• Cx 

TT^-^ Sft ^ wn ^ 

Cx ^ 

^rrer-W fwf %-7ri: i St ^ '^rr titt-S i 

C\ \ 

^TPnrr TO St ^ ^wr-S i ^ tt^t- 

^ tft ^TTwft ^ to: S ftq^ ^ ?TO-t II 
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ftxi^ I ^iTTO-W I ^ wrwTwf-^ 

^ ?1WT I TIW ^ ^ fW TO 

» 

% ^ift^r i ^wTf crt TOF^ I Tim 

HTT cit % Iww I wr^Tf ^ ^ t rvm i 

TT^ wtwn ^ frqilT T7FT t ^ TOt I TO 

^Tlff 1 TOI t ftTFTT %-^ ^ rmi 

*C\ 

II 

TT^ ^TFT-^ ^TUW-TOTT tot '^TT-lwr ^ TO-Jf m 
^ ^ ^^-^TSTT II 
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Bangaru (HARilyi). 


State, Jixd (Tahsii, Jixd). 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

£k Baliman tlia ar ek BahmanI thi. Bahman chun 

One Brahman was and one Brulunanl was. The-Brdhman flour 


maig-kai li-aya-kar'*da. Bahmani kailiTi laggi, ‘ is iiagT-i-mai 

herjged-having to-bring-used. The-Brdhrnanl to-sag began, ‘this vlUage-in 
rajja BliOj sai. Yu sTuk kaulia-kai Bahmant-nai 

Ring Bhbj is. This-person rerse caused-to-say-hacing Brahma ns-to 
ek taka siOne-ka de-sai. Is rajja-kai tan blii ja-kai kali-de.’ 

one coin gold-of giving-is. This king-to thou also gone-hai'iag recite.' 

Baliman kaili^'n laggya, ‘ mai sTok ni jaikda.' 

The-Brdhman to-say began, ‘I a-rerse am-not knoa:ing.' 


Balimani kaih^'n 
The-Brdhmani to-say 


laggi, 

began. 


‘ sdok 
‘ a-rerse 


un Bahmani-nai 
that Brdhmanl-by 

Blidj-nai sai 

Bhdj-by hundred 

Bahman to 

The-Brdhman indeed 


sTok sikhya-diya 

the-verse was-taught 


ropaya 

rupees 

aphie 

his-own 


ns-nai 

him-to 

ghard 

to-house 


tannai mai sikhya-digi.’ Pher 
to-thee I teach-will.' Then 

ak, • paissa gath-mai.’ Bajj;i 

that, ‘pice knot-in.' The-King 

niam-ke de-diya. 

rewar d-of were-giren. 

challyil-aya. 
went-away. 


Rajja Blioj 
Ring Bhbj 

Challya chaliya 
Gone gone 
ek lhan'ai-ki 


ek kliurji ropaya-ki lihar-kai saii-mai chall-parya. 

a saddle-bag rupees-of fllled-haring tour-in started. 

sasui'ar big-giya. Bajja Biioj-uai 

his-own father-in-law' s-house he-arrired. King Bhbj-bii 

hat-par dera kar-diya. Lhawai-iiai us-ki 

one confect wner-of shop-on lodging was-made. The-confectioner-by hini-of 

khattar kar-de war ho-gai. Lhawal ruj-ki roj raija 

entertainment doing delay became. The-confectioner day-of day Ring 


Bhoj-ki raiil-ki mahd-mai jaya-kar^da. Lhawai rani kliattar 

Bhbj-of Queen-of palace-in to-go-used. The-eonfectioner the-Queen for 

laddu le-jaya-karkla. U dan tawal-mai auh laddu bhiil-iraya 

cates to-bring-used. That day hurry-in he the-cates forgot. 

Lhawai jad kamand-par charhan lairsTya ra'ja Bhoj-nai 

The-confectioner when , the-rope-ladder-on to-climb began Ring Bhbj-by 
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thappi ak, ‘ tai bhi dekh to ke giyan sai.’ 

it-ioas-detennined that, ‘ thou also see indeed ichat matter ts.’ 

Rajja-ki clihob^ri kaib“n laggi, ‘ laddu li-aya ? ’ 

The-King-of daughter to-say began, ^ cates hast-thou-brought ? ' 

Lbawai kaib“n laggya, ‘laddu bhul-aya.’ Rajja-ki ketti 

The-confectioner to-say began, * cates {!-) forgot.' The-King-of daughter 

le-kai kor^ra Ibawai-nai pittap mand-gai. Rajja 

taken-having a-tohip the-confectioner to-beat became-engaged. King 

Bboj-ke palle-mai cbar laddu bandb re-the. Rajja Bboj-nai aub 

3hdj-of cloth-in four cates tied-up were. King Bhoj-by that 

sappba jbarokbe-mai baga-kai mara. Rajja-ki betti 

handkerchief window-in thrown-having was-struck. The-King-of daughter 

kaib^n laggi, ‘ yib laddu karai-lai ae ? ’ Lbawai 

to-say began, ‘these cates where-from came?' The-confectioner 

kaib^n laggya, ‘laddu Ram-nai die sai.’ Plier wab rajja-ki 

to-say began, 'cates God-by given are.' Then that King-of 

betti laddu kban laggi, ar kaib^n laggi, ‘ lbawai, isi 
daughter the-cates to-eat began, and to-say began, ‘confectioner, such 

laddu mai apbie sas“re-mai biab le-gai, 

cates I niy-own father-in-law' s-house-m {on-)rnarriage icas-taken-away, 

jfibi kbae-tbe. Tere ko bateu a rbya-sai r ’ 

then eaten-icere. Thy {-house-in) any wayfarer having-come remaining-is ? ' 

Lbawai kailPn laggya, ‘ ek bateu mere gbore-ala 

The-confectioner .^to-say began, ‘one wayfarer in-my {-house) horse-owner 

a rbya-sai.’ Wab rajja-ki betti kailPn laggi, ‘tannai 

having-come remaining-is.' That King-of daughter to-say began, ‘ to-thee 

cbar sai ropaya dTgi, us bateii-nai mar*wa-de.’ 

four hundred rupees I-icill-give, that wayfarer get-killed.' 


Lbawai utar-kai cbar jalladda-nai bala-kai 

The-confectioner descended-having four Executioners called-having 


li-aya ak, 
brought that. 


‘ bbai, cbar sai ropaya leo. Is 

‘ brothers, four hundred rupees take. This 


bateu-uai 

wayfarer 


smane-mai ja-kai mar-deo.’ Cbar jalladda-nai aub Rajja Bboj 

forest-in gone-having slay.' Four executioners-by that King Bhoj 

pakar-liya. Rajja Bboj kaibbi laggya, ‘bbai, tarn mera ke 

was-seized. King Bhoj to-say began, ‘brothers, you of -me what 

karoger’ Jalladd bolle, ‘bami tannai ji-tai marige.’ Rajja 

will-do?' Executioners said, ‘we thee life-frorn will-kill.' Xing 

pucbcbban laggya, ‘ ji-tai mare tannai ke tbiyawaiga ? ' 

to-ask began, ‘ Ufe-from by-killing to-thee what will-be-gained ? ' 
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Jalladd boUe, • bhai, cbar sai ropaya thiyawaige.’ 

Executioners said, ‘brother, four hundred rupees will-be-gained* 
Raj ja bollya, ‘ bliM, tam-nai ropaya pan sai di%a, 

The- King said, 'brothers, you-to rupees five hundred Twill-give, 


ji-tai 

na 

maro. 

■Tbave 

salCr-maT 

jiuda uabi baruga.’ 

life-from 

not 

kill. 

Your 

city-in 

living not I-will-enter^ 

TJnha-nai 

pan 

sai 

ropaya 

le-kai 

aub rajja clihor-diya. 

Them-by 

five . 

li undved 

rupees 

tuken-having 

that king was-released. 

Rajja 

BliOj-kai Bahman-wala 

s''lok 

salt a-giya ak, ‘ paissa 

King 

Bhbj-to the-Trahmaf k 

verse 

true turned-out that, ‘ pice 

"Stb-mai ’ 

tba, 

jb 

ji bacb-gaya. 


knot- in ’ 

was, 

therefoTi'e 

life escaped. 



FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a Brahman and bis wife. The Brahman lived by beg- 
ging. He would go out and come home with a little flour. One day his wife said to 
him, ‘ the king of this village is Raja Bhoj, and he is in the hal)it of making Brahmans 
recite verses before him and of then giving them a gold coin.^ You should also go and 
recite a verse before him. ’ ‘ But, ’ said the Brahman, ‘ I don’t know any verse.’ 
‘ Never mind,’ replied his wife. ‘ ITl teach you one.’ So she taught him the verse 
beginning ‘pice in your poke.’" He went to the king, and recited his verse, and bis 
Majesty gave him a reward® of a hundred rupees, and sent him home. 

Well, King Bhoj put pice in his poke, — that is to say, he flUed a saddle-bag with 
rupees, and started out for a riding-tour. By and bye he came to the village where 
lived his father-in-law. (His wife at the time Avas on a visit to her father.) He put 
up for the night in a confectioner’s shop. Wliile he was hospitably entreating him, the 
confectioner forgot the time, and finding himself late, hurried off to the palace. Every 
day he used to go to the palace of King Bhoj’s queen, and serA'e her with cates. This 
day, in his hurry, he ran off, but forgot to take the cates Avith him. As he began to 
climb the rope ladder into the palace. King Bhoj made up his mind to see what was the 
matter, and followed him to its foot. Her Majesty* said to the confectioner, ‘ well, haA’e 

^ A talcd i'J a doiiLle pice. Here it means a gold coin the size of a double pice. 

“ This is some well known Sanskrit -^aw. like the following one of Chanakya, — 

Sva(fdi'a-dJtana~rat7idni nija-va^ijdni kdrayet ; 

Anyatlid tdiii gacliclihcinti tyaktvd kdpurushddhainMJi. 

A man should always keep his wife, his money, and his jewels, in his own posses-^ion ; otherwise they go off, and leave 
the poor wretch lamenting. 

This has been crystallised into the Hindi proverb, paisa gath~kd. jord sdili-lcl, keep your pice in your poke, and your 
wife in your company. The first half of this is identical with the text. 

The gdtji is the knot in the waistband which serves as a purse. TIte 4ory shows how King Bhoj kept only half the 
ad\dce. He did not keep his wife with him, and hence <he tided to get him murdered. He had, however, pice in his poke, 
and the^e saved his life. 

^ yidm is a coiTuption of in'" dm. 

^ This young lady who, apparently out of mere light-heartedness, tided to get her hu'^band murdered, is here and elsewhere 
called the ‘ King’s daughter.* The ‘ King’ in this case i*?, of course, not King Bhoj, but her own father, in whose house she 
was staying. 
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you brought the cates ? ’ The poor confectioner had to confess that he had forgotten 
them, and so she picked up a whip and began to lay -it on him. Xow, it happened that 
King Bhoj had four cates of his own, wrapped up in his cloth, so, when he heard wliat 
was going on, he threw his kerchief and its contents in through the window. ' Where 
did these come from r ’ said the queen. All the poor confectioner could say was ‘ God 
sent them.’ She tasted them, and said, ‘ confectioner, when I was carried off to my 
father-in-law’s house after being married, I was there given cates with just the same 
smack. Hare you any traveller staying in your house ? ’ ‘ Yes, there is one,’ said the 

confectioner, — ‘ a man who came on horse-back.’ ‘ Then,’ replied she, ‘ take these foiu 
hundred rupees, and go and get that traveller murdered.’ 

So the confectioner climbed down the ladder, and sent for four executionei'S- 
‘ Brothers,’ said he, ‘ here are four hundred ruj)ees. Take this traveller off into the 
forest and kill him.’ So they caught hold of King Bhoj, and carried him off. 
‘ Brothers,’ said he, ‘ what are you going to do to me ? ’ ‘ We’re going to kill you dead,’ 

said they. ‘ And how much are you to get for the job P ’ asked the king. ‘ We’re to 
get four hundred rupees,’ answered they. ‘ Well, brothers,’ said the king, ‘ I’ll give you 
five hundred rupees not to kill me dead, and I’ll promise not to enter your city again so 
long as I live.’ So he gave them five hundred rupees, and they let him go. 

Thus, you see, the Brahman’s verse turned out true. King Bhoj had pice in his 
poke, and that is how he saved his life. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA. 

rlie rirst specimen wliich I give of tliis dialect comes from the district of IMuttra, the 
head-quarters of Braj Bhakha. The language is that illustrated by the gram:uatical 
sketch given in the introduction. 

[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Central Group. 


WBSTERX HIXDI. 


Braj Bhakha. 


(District, iMriTRA.) 


xm ^ WtTT t I Wiwi 


^ ^ t 1 m ^ 1 ^ ^ 

f^5Tf tni t^T-% f T 

^ ^ I ^ 1 %^ ^ 

^ %^-Tf wr^ xT^ ^ ^ fr^T wpft I ^ 

o * ♦ 

WTf ^nPT 

I TR-TT ^rr% IWcRT-^ 1%%" ^TT ?ITcf-¥ 

^ HT ^ ^ ^ I ^ 1% 


^^cf-% #T Tf TTTg-lt 1 

^ lf-% ^ wit XTTXT 

f^_% ^ ^w^wm-xwf^ ^ZT 1 
^ snr TTW I ^ ^zit ^rq-^ ^ i q¥ fri: 

f% w\-% qrq-^ qro ^ 

fq^-^^T I wzj-^ qT-% qrtt wmi tf-% 
q"^ qiq f^^-% qq nm qrq f^ qfr q^i 
qj^ I qjq-q ^qq ^ftqtTq-q qiTt qjq: 

qw^ ^ qT-% fTqq-q qjqq-q qqrr qiTT^i ^ 

^ qqq t%" i ^trr qr-q^-’lt ¥t ^qq ^ 


¥t qrq qT^-% i q qn:q qnq n 

qi-^ q^ wtTT %q-q TT I wq qixqT-# qrrqt qr-q 
qn-q ^ qrqq-# ^z ^it ! qq qr-q ^q^^ qqr^ qT-% 
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^ ^TfT I ^ ^ ^ ^?rnft-% ^ 

^ <=hl«hl-^ ^t^TK ^rft'-% ^ 1% I 

« 

WT-^ f^-% ^TTT iftrlT ^l4l ^ 1 77^ ^TTTT-^ 

WT-^ ^m-% ^ z^ ^rrg-*#f ^ 

WTfT ^ I ^ ^-# «Tt^ 

trm 1% If-w fr^^TT5T-if i 

€rTT iTT-% ^ Tf#t-4^-^f 

^TfSf =tr)*il I cTW %2T <J ^ ^ 

^-% 71# #%cT % 1% 

^ WTT TT# 77# fqn: f^T#-% #T ^# 7T# qT#-% || 



[No. I.] 
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Central Group. 


WE STEEN HINDI. 


Braj Bhakha. (District, Mi-ttra.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

jane-ke 

do 

cbbora be. 

IT n-me-te 

lobb’e-ne 

kabi 

A 

man-of 

two 

sons icere. 

Them-in-frorn 

the-younger-by 

it-ivas-said 

ki. 

‘ kaka. 

mere 

bat-kau dban 

moe de.’ 

Tab iva-ne 

dban 

that. 

‘father. 

my 

share-of fortune 

to-rne give.’ 

Then hini-by 

fortune 

unbai 

bati-kari 

diyau. 

Aur tbore 

dini pacbbe 

lobb’e 

to-theni 

being- di 

vided-h a v ing was-given. 

And a-few 

days after 

the-younger 

beta- lie 

si^'^rau 

o 

dbau 

ik-tbaurau 

kari-kai 

diir 

desan-ku 

son-by 

all 

fortune one-place 

made-having 

a- distant 

coun try -to 


chalyau, aur wa jage ap“uau dliaii uray-diyan. Aur 

it-ioas-gone, and that in-place his-oion substance icas-scpuindered. And 

jab' sigAau dlian kharcli kar-clmkyau, wa des-mi barau 

ichen all fortune expenditure was-completed, that country-in a-great 

akal paryau aur ivali kangal bon lagan. To ek bare ad^mi- 

famine fell and he poor to-be began. Then a great man- 

ke jai lagan, anr n'a-iie ivae suar 

of {Jiouse-in) having-gone he-attached-hbnself, and him-bij as-for-him swine 

cbaraibe-kn ap“ne kbetan-mi pathaiyau Wa-ke man-mi ai un 

feeding-for his-own fields-in it-was-sent. Him-of mind-in it-came those 

clihiPkS-te jinhai suar kbat-liai apbian-bu pet bliarai, aur uae 

hush's-with which swine eating-are his-own-also belly he-niay-fill, and to-hini 

koi nae det-bau. Tab ivae diet ayau ki, ‘ md‘e bfip-ke 

anybody not giving-was. Then to-hbn sense came that, ^ my father-of 

balai majuraii-ki roti cbalat-bai aur ban bbriklian maratu-bau. Ap’ne 

many labourers-of bread going-is and I by-hunger dying-am. My-own 

kaka-ke dbore jadgau aur ua-se kabugau ki, “kaka, mai-ne teran 

father-of near I-will-go and hirn-to I-will-say that, ^'father, me-by of -thee 

aur Bbag^wan-kau barau pap kiyau-hai, aur ab aisau nae rabyau 
and God-of great sin niade-is, and now such not I-remained 

ki terau beta bajau. Moe ap'‘ne majuran-ki nai rakb.” ’ 

that thy son I-may-be-called. Me thy-own labourers-of like keep).^’ ’ 

VOL. IX, PAKT I. •’ N 
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Aur uthyau aiir ap^ne bap-ke dliore cbalyau. Wah abbai dural 
And he-arose and his-own father-of near staided. He as-yet far-off-even 
hau ki wa-ke bap-ku wae dekbat kbem tars ayau, aur daur-kai 

was that Mm-of father-to him seeing presently pity came, and run-having 

wae cbip'‘tai linau, aur balai piar kinau. Beta-ne 

as-for-hini having-embraced it-was-taken, and much affection icas-made. The-son-hy 


wa-se 

him-to 

pap 

sin 


kabi ki, 

it-ivas-said that, 

kiyau-bai aur 

done-is and 


‘kaka, mai-ne terau aiu' Bbag“wan-kau barau 
ffather, me-by of-thee and God-of great 


ab aisau nae rabyau ki terau ])eta 

now stcch not I-remained that thy son 


bajau.’ 

I-may-be-called.' 
cbokbe latta 
good garments 


Bap-iie ap“ne iiauk“ran-te 

The-father-by his-own servants-to 

lao aur yae pab“raau, aur 

bring and this-one cause-to-wear, and 


kabi, ‘ cbokbe 

it-was-said, ‘good 

ya-ke batban-mi 
this-one-of hands-on 


agutbi aur paman-me pan^ba pab'raau, aur bam-kbaai aur magan 

fi-ring and feet-on shoes cause-to-wear, and ice-may-eat and rejoiced 

rabai. Yab merau cbbura mar gayau-bau, so ab jiau-bai ; aur 

may-remain. This my son ' dead gone-was, he now alive-is ; and 


kboi-gayau-bau, so ab payau-bai.’ Aur wai kbiisi karan lage. 

lost-gone-was, he now found-is.' And they merriment to-make began. 

Aur wa-kau barau cbbora khet-pai bau. Jab bakbar-ke dbino- 

And him-of elder son field-on was. When house-of near 


ayau wa-ne gaibe aur nacb^be-ki ahat suni. Tab wa-ne 

he-came him-by singing and dancing-of sound icas-heard. Then him-by 

iiauk“re bulayau, aur wa-se pnchbi, ■ ‘ yeb kaha bwai-rabyau- 

a-servant was-called, and him-from it-was-enquired, ‘ this lohat occurring- 

bai ? ’ To wa-ne kabi ki, ‘ terau bbaiya ayau-bai, aur tere 

is?' Then him-by it-was-said that, ‘thy brother come-is, and thy 

kaka-ne bari jonar kari-bai ; ya kaje ki wae acbchhau-bbalau 
father-by great feast made-is ; this for that as-for-him safe-and- sound 

dekbyau-hai.’ Wa-ne ris-ke-mare bbitar janau na bicbarau. Tal) 

it-seen-is? Rim-by anger-of-from inside to-go not it-was-thought. Then 


wa-ke bap-ne wae manayau, aur wa-ne bap-se kabi, 

him-of father-by as-for-him it-was-appeased, and him-by father-to it-was-said 

‘ hau itek dina-se teri tabal karatu-liau, aur kal)-bn 

‘T so-many days-from thy service doing-am, and ever-even 


tefi 

agva-te 

babar nae 

cbalyau ; 

par 

llnj 

orders-from 

outside not 

1-went ; 

but 

ek 

unna-bh 

nae diyau 

ki 

mai-u 

a 

kid-even 

not was-given 

that 

I-too 


tai-ne kab-bn niOe 

thee-by ever-even to-me 

apbie dostdarau-mi 

my-own friends-among 
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klius-labdi kartau. Jab terau yab clihbra ayau ja-ne 

merriment might-lmre-niade. IVhen thy this son came v^hom-hi/ 


sig^rau 

dban 

rari-mur^ni-me 

bigar-diyau tab 

tai-ne 

Lva-ke 

kaje 

all 

fortune 

harlots-etc. -among 

icas-icasted then 

thee-hy 

him- of 

for 

bari 

jonar 

kinl.’ Tab 

wa-ne kabi, 

‘ beta, 

til 

to 

great 

feast 

icas-done.' Then 

him-by it-was-said, 

‘ son, 

thou 

verily 

sada 

mere 

dbing rahvau-bai, 

. C; ' 

aur jo merau bai 

so 

terau 

alicays 

me-of 

near having-dicelt-art, and what 

mine is 

that 

thine 


bai ; par toe 

khbsi 

kar’^ni 

iicbit 

bai 

ki 

terau 

bbaiya 

is; hut to-thee 

merriment 

to-mahe 

proper icas 

because 

thy 

brother 

marvaii bhayau, 

pbir 

jiau 

bai ; 

aur kboyau 

bbavau, 

payau 

bai.’ 

dead became, 

again 

alive 

is; 

and 

lost 

became, 

found 

is' 
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OLD BRAJ BHAKHA. 

I now proceed to give specimens of old literary Braj Bhakha. To those able to read 
them transliteration and interlinear translation will be unnecessary. I therefore, in 
each case, give only the text in the vernacular character, and a literal translation. 
A short extract from the Sur Sagar is here given in order to illustrate the Braj Bhakha 
of the sixteenth century. 

[No. 2.J 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Braj Bhakha (StR Dls). 

^ ^ I 

tr: wtstct ii 

» 

^-^4^ ^rrfw i 

^ ^ II 

qWR I 

II 

-m wi IT WTTT I 

I 

♦ 

^ II 

WSZ ^ ^T-% I 

^1^ f%cR ^-’ElT-^ II 

?Tf%?rr ^TFTT I 

^fr II 

TRANSLATION. 

[Krislipa has persuaded the cowherds of Gokula to abandon the worship of Indra, and instead to offer 
homage to Mount Govardhana. The verses describe how they bring oSerings of food to the mountain.] 

In every house in Braj are they preparing food, and joyful music is being played 
in the doorway of each. The inhabitants of Gokul and Braj all yoked their carts nnd 
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carried off the offerings to the God. Salted tyre did they prej)are and sweetmeats of 
honey. Hoav am I to tell all the exceeding quantity of it. Cates did they despatch 
from erery house, as they issued from the village and came to the cultivated land 
around it. There did the inhabitants form a wondrous collection, broad as the shore- 
less ocean. No one had to go on foot for they travelled in the carts which carried 
the provisions. From Prince Nand’s^ house alone went forth a thousand carts, so 
how many others were there of the other houses ? Says Sur-das, the Lord is an 
Ocean of Majesty, and he became manifest in Gokul as the youthful Hari. 


^ Xand was the leader of the cowherds, and the foster-father of Krishna, who was an incarnation oE Vishnu (Hari). The 
tradition that these cowherds travelled en masse in cart'^ is very old, and is not without historical importance. This mode of 
conveyance, used by a whole tribe, is elsewhere unknown in Xorthern India. The legend has been used to support the theory 
that these cowherd worshippers of the infant Krishna were members of :i pastoral tribe that had migrated fiom Centi’nl Asia, 
bringing with them reminiscences of the Gospels of the Infancy. See ^Ir. J. Kennedy in J. E. A- S., 1907, pp. 951 ff. 
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I next give a few of the easier verses of the S_at-sai of Bihari, as examples of the 
Braj Bhakha of the seventeenth centniy. 

[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj Bhakha. ■ (Extracts from the Sat-sai.) 

(Bihan-iai, c. leso.j 

I 

I 

5TTf%^ ^ ^ I 

f%Tf WITT II ? II 

I 

rf^ m cTT f^TJTTSr I 

TO II ^ II 

TRANSLATION. 

1. The Spring. 

In every quarter appears the array of gardens and of groves in blossom. (Each 
flower is a Cupid’s shaft) and it is as though the King of Seasons had built a cage of 
these arrows (in which to imprison) fair ones distraught by love. 

2. The Hot Season. 

This is not a mighty conflagration. ’Tis the fierce hot winds blowing on every 
side. The summer is, as it were, heaving hot sighs for the departed spring. 

3. The Breeze. 

Prom the (sandal-scented) south country, there comes a wanderer,— the breeze. He 
lingers beneath each tree. The sweat (upon his brow) is the nectar which (he has 
gathered from) the flowers on his Avay. 


Einally, I give an extract from the Raj-niti, to illustrate the Braj Bhakha of the 
early part of the 19th century. 
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’ [No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTERN HINDI. 

(Bkaj Bhakha.) (Extract feom tee Raj-niti.) 

(Lallu-ji Ldl} 1843.) 

1 HTcT-ft ^THT I 

^ fTr^rd-^ i ^ ^ ^nf^l fm i 

f^-qiR ^TRT I =n'Jl-% Rff — 

^cTtrm-^ 3T?T xff%cr ^ t% i 

^ II 

oEir^ft-^ ^ c[T ^§t1t m-^T i 

?m ^JT^TcT ^HcT ^cT ^ I Ri^-h-h 

^ tT ’f I ^ ^ 

H ^rrt I ^ ^ % i 

^rnrg ii 


TRANSLATION. 

On the bank of the river Godavari ■was a silk-cotton tree, on which birds of every 
quarter used to roost. One day, very early in the morning, a crow named Laghu- 
patanaka, awoke and saw a hunter approaching from a distance, like the God of Death 
himself.. He screamed out and began to remark (what an unlucky omen it was that) 
the first thing he should see on the dawn of that day was an unscrupulous villainous 
countenance. ‘ Who knows,’ thought he, ‘ what is going to happen next.’ Having 
thus considered, the crow Laghupatanaka flew away. Eor it is said, — 

‘A wise man remains not in the place of calamity ; 

‘ But a fool stays there, and sups fear and sorrow.’ 

In the meantime the hunter scattered grains of husked rice at the foot of the tree 
and over them spread his net. There came flying Chitragriva (the king of the pigeons) 
with his family. One of them said, ‘ I should like to have a peck at that husked rice.’ 
But Chitragriva said, ‘ hullo, how does husked rice come into this forest .■" This is 
something quite out of the way. I therefore don’t like the look of it.’ 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of ALIGARH. 

To the north-east of Muttra lies the district of Aligarh. Here the language is Biaj 
Bhakha, but it has some prominent local peculiarities, or, at least, has peculiarities which 
do not occur in the specimens received from Muttra. 

I give two specimens of the Braj Bhakha of Aligarh, a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and a Polksong. The following points may he noted : 

Pronunciation— There is a tendency of the letter r to disappear when it precedes 
a consonant, which is doubled in compensation. nciulcanuu-su,foT nauko.'i cinu-su, 

from the servants. This is very common in the Bhadauri form of Bundeli. The letter 
10 when preceded by a long vowel often becomes m. Thus, mcind'nicin, for 'ino.ndwcin, to 
celebrate; hdmcm, fifty - two ; she (was) weeping. Ky is sometimes softened to 

ch, as in chd for kyd, why. J before d sometimes becomes d, as in hlied-daycm for hliej- 
dayciu, he sent. A final aspirate surd consonant is disaspirated, as in hdt for hdth, a 
hand. In the word kidapli for a bolt, consonants have been transposed. 

Declension.— A final short u is added to weak nouns even more commonly than 
in standard Braj Bhakha. The u is retained in all cases and both numbers. Thus, 
hdp or hdpu, a father; bdpu-sU, (he said) to the father; klietanu-me, xtx the fields; 
majiiranu-kau, of the servants. In one instance we find the word rdjai used as the 
accusative-dative of rdjd, a king. 

The postpositions are as in standard Braj Bhakha, but we have, also 7iu (as well as 
ne) for the agent, as in Uini-nu mnlPmdnl karl-e, you have given a feast, and ke (as well 
as k^) for the accusative-dative, as in ek jane-ke, to a certain man. 

In the Pronouns, the accusative-dative of mai is moy or mbe, as in the standard, 
and md-u-e is ‘ me also.’ The pronoun of the third person is very pecrdiar. It is gu or 
gica with an accusative-dative gioai, and an oblique form gwd. The plural is gice, 
oblique guiii. IVith it is connected gioa (often written iiiod, ^t), there = loidia. 
‘ This ’ is ji ; accusative-dative jdy ; oblique, jd. 

The present of the Verb Substantive is — 

Siug. Plur. 

- ^ - 

u e 

2. e cm 

r\j 

3. e € 

Ao doubt € is often pronounced ai, and d, at. The Past Tense masculine is o (or an), 
plural e. In other words, in Aligarh the initial Ji of standard Braj Bbakba is dropped. 

When the verb substantive is used as an auxiliary with a present participle, the two 
are sometimes joined so as to form one word. Thus, mar'td for marat-W, I am dving. 
Hatu-e is used to mean, he is. The conjunctive participle which is hioai in standard 
Braj Bhakha, becomes hal in Aligarh. Thus, hai-gayau, for liioai-gayau, he became. 

In all verbs the sign of the conjunctive participle is ke, not kai. 

Braj Bhakha is reported to be spoken in Aligarh by 992,200 people. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

lYESTEEN HINDI. 

Beaj Bhakha. (District, Aligarh.) 

Specimen I. 

^ ^ ftg-XT ^ ^ 1% I ^T-% ^ I 

\J C\^ ^ 

i ^ ^ ’iTxi x^T ^ wr^ 

xnH I Wt ^ ^XTT^ %-XT^ I ri^ X^T xrrfxTXHXT-^ 

WRT ^x^ I xgT-% ^XT^ ^xni:% 1 

^x: €t xfTcf-^ x^-^ 4fk-^ ^ xrf^-^ ctsht ft i x^t^ ^ 
xn ^ 1 ^ x^ ft^ ^?rT^ cl^ x^T-% ^ ^[T ^Tg-%^ W’fcT-H 

^ xf If x:?T?^ I If ^IT-^ 

x^T-W ^#x^ 1% x^xmrxT-^ ^rm% fniir wt 

XTTH ^tX^-XJ XTT W 1 #% XT^T 

TffT-xi XTt-^-X5[ TTf%-% I I^t-^ ’^rxT^ I 

xrff ^fcT X^T-% ^XI-^ ^XfTXI Xf^ ^ rT^ ^Xf-^ cTO ^T^I-XT^ 

%^; xifr-^t ^ i 

^ XI ^ W-^ XTXTXTT5T-# ^xnr f^T ^cf XH^ ^ 
^ W fH¥T^ ^ xn w I xrfT ^rxr^ 

^ ^ ^fxn ^ WR xrrxT^ wtxt wr-^ ¥TfT-W 

xrfTT^ ^ xT^rft xTT^g-lr mixt^ i x^ ^ i ^- 

W ^ %5T Tlfr XT^-^ ^ fqrfl #t-xi^ I xfr^T xr^-ft 

xiTil-XT^ I fqilT % X|xft WTR ^5t II 

xgi x§XT x^T-^ %CT %cT-lr ’ft I ^ ^ A x^T-% 

♦ ^ 

XTT^ xTlff^ ^x^ I xif ^ xj^ xit ^ %-T#- 

TI I x^T-f XcTT-f ^ ^ ^ m^-XT^^-XJ ^ ^ WTXT-% xgT-^ XTfXTT^ 

=\ 
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1 fm ^ I a ^ ^ 

^Hcr: «t I ^fiT ^-\ *i*i\^ \ 

cm g^TW ^ S' IfiS IVfflft ^^f^ ^T-T^- 

^ ^ if S" f?rrrft wm-S qrq-# qrf^T ^ i ^ ^ 

«iqiR^i-^ ^ ^ f% 1 TEffr SS f^T^ 

^ 'O ♦ 

^-S tSfift ^ ^RT ^rft ^qr-^ 

^¥frrf^ i qrft 1% ^Sr-t i 

^ ^r^St-q St S^-t ^ I 1% ’f^ 

^ ^pr TTS I qfTt-S W ^^-TT^-St fqrft ^-q# I ^ 

3rrg-T^-St fqifr ^rRi-^rS" ii 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj Bhakha. District, Aligarh. 

Specimen L 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

mm m 

Ek jane-ke dwai beta e. Un-me-te ebliote-ne bap-su 

A man~to two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-by tlie-father-to 

kahyau ki, ‘e bap, merau jo bitu botu-e so moy 

it-was-said that, ‘ O father, my what share hecoming~is that to-me 

dai-deu.’ Tab g'v\'a-iie main unliaT bSti dayaii. Tab 

give.’’ Then him-by the-property to-them dividing was-given. Then 

cbbotau beta sabti ik-tbaurau kari-ki par-des-kn 

the-yoxinger son all in-one-place made-having a-foreign-country-to 

cbalyau-gayau, auru givS ap^'iiau sabu main gul-chbarranii-mb urayau. 

went-aioay, and there his-own all property debauchery-in was-icasted. 

Jab sabu uray kbay cbukyau gira des-nii barau akalu parygu. 

When all wasting eating was-finished that country-in a-great famine fell. 

Phiri gu barau kangalu bai-gayau. Tab gwa des-ke ek 

Again he very poor became. Then that country-of a 

bbagiman-ke sabare-sS jay lagyau. Gwa-ne gwa-kn 

rich-man-of support-by having-gone he-attached-himself. Him-by hini-as-for 

ap“ne kbetanu-mi suar chugaibc bbed-clayau. Suar ]6 khat-e 

his-own fields-in swine for-feeding it-was-senf. Sioine ichat eating-are 


gwa-ki 

chbucbhi-su 

petu 

bharibe-ku tayyar bau. 

Gway 

koi 

that-of 

I 

1 

the-belly 

fiUing-for ready he-was. 

To-hirn anyone 

kaebbu 

na 

6 

detu. 

Jab givay bosii ayau, 

tab 

g^va-ne 

anything 

not 

ICO.S 

giving. 

When to-hini sense came. 

then 

Idra-hy 


kabi, ‘ mere bapu-kl babut-se majuranu-ku muk^^teri roti e, 
it-was-said, Any father-to many-eery sercants-to abundant loaves are, 

auru mai bhukbanu mar^tn. Mai jA-tb utbi-ke apue 

and I by-hv.nger dying-arn. I here-from arisen-having niy-own 

bap-ke jaure jaugau, auru gwa-ti kabfigau ki, “ mai-ne Bbag^man-ke 

father-of near will-go. and liim-to I-will-say that, “ me-by God-oi 

sam“ne auru tibare agar jiapu karyau-e, auru ab mai tibarau beta 

before and of-you in-front sin done-is, and now I your son 
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kabaibe layak 

na 

r\j 

u. 

Jaise auru 

majur 

raliat-e, 

taise 

for-being-called icorthy 

not 

am. 

As other 

servants 

living -are. 

so 

ino-ii-e rakhi-lai.” ’ 

Gwa-te 

chali-ki 

apbie 

bap-ke 

jaurg 

me-also keep.” ’ 

There-from 

gone-hacing 

his-own 

father -of 

near 


ayau. 

Pari 

babut duri-te-i 

gwa-ke 

bap-ku lakbay 

he-came. 

But 

great d ista n ce-from-even 

his 

father-to being-v isible 

paryau. 

Auru 

tab bap-kn tarsu 

ay-gayau. 

auru dauryau, aum 

he-fell. 

And 

then the-father-to compassion 

arrived. 

and he-ran, and 

beta-ki 

jet 

bbari-lal, auru pucb^karyau. 

Auru 

beta-ne baji-su 

the-son-of 

arm 

icas-filled, and he-was-kissed. 

And 

tlie-son-by the-father-to 

kabi 

ki, 

‘ e bap, mai-ne Bbag^man-ke 

agar auru tibare 


that. 


it-was-saicl 

dekhat 
in-the-sight 

lavak na 
icorthy not am. 


papii 

sin 


‘ O father, 

karyau, 

was-done. 


me-by 


aum 

and 


D.’ 


Pari bap-ne 
But the-father-by 


God-qf before and of-you 

ab mai tibarau beta kahail^e 

now I yonr son for-being-called 

ap'^iie uaiikaniiu-sn kalii ki, 

his-own serrants-to it-was-said that. 


‘ acbcbbe 

acbcbbe 

orlPna 

laau, 

auru jay pal^raaii, auru 

cbbap 

‘ good 

good 

clothing 

bring. 

and to-this-one put-on, and 

a.-ring 

ja-ke 

bat-mi 

palPraau, 

auru 

j)an%i payanu-me pabb’aau. Cbalau, 

this-one-of 

hand-on 

put-on. 

and 

shoes feet-on put-on. 

Come, 

kbSr, 

auru 

chain 

karai. 

Kahe-ti ki 

ji 

let-ns-eat^ 

and rejoicing let-us-make. What-from (i.e. because) that 

this 

merau beta 

mari- 

■gayau-5. 

auru 

pbiri ji-jiaryau ; khoy-gayau-o. 

auru 

my son 

having-died-gone-is. 

and 

again came-to-life ; lost-gone-was. 

and 


pay-gayan.’ Anru phiri we 

found-went." And again they 


kbusi manaman lage. 
happiness to-celebrate began. 


Gwa 

kban gwa-kau 

l)araii 

beta 

kbG-me 

b. J ab gu 

{At-)that 

time 

hini-of 

tJie-big 

son the-field-in 

was. TVhen he 

gbar-ke jaure ayau, 

tau 

gwa-ne 

gaibau 

nachibau 

■sunyau. Auru 

the-house-of near came. 

then 

liim-hy 

singing 

dancing 

was-heard. And 

eku naukaru 

bulayau 

auru 

puclihi 

ki. 

' ya 

ka bai-rabvau-e ? ’ 

a servant 

was-called 

and 

it-was-asked that. 

‘ here what happening-is ? ' 


gwa-su kalii 

h i m- to i t- wa s-sa id 

gwa-ki mab^mani 
hini-of feast 

Tab gii baraii 
ai'rked-is.’ Then he very 
Ja-t? giva-kau bapu 


Gwa-iie 
Him-by 
bap-iie 
father -by 


av-gavau-e. 


ki, - 

that, 
kari-e ; 
made-is ; 
ris 

angry 
l)abir 


terau bhaiya 
‘ thy brother 
kabc-ti ki 
because that 
bliayau, auru 
became, and 
nikasi 


ay-i^ayau-e, 

arriced-is, 


auru 

and 


tere 

thy 


gu 

he 

bhitar 

within 


This-from him-of the-father outside having-emerged 


bbalau cbaiigau 
well healthy 
na dbasyau. 
not he-entered. 
ayau, auru gwa-kn 
came, and him-to 
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manayaE. Tab gwa-ne ap“ne bap-ku jwabu dayau ki, 

it-was-remomtrated. Then him-h’y his-own father-to answer was-given that, 

' mai ik'ne l)arsanu-ti tihari tahal kar-rahyau-0, aiirn iia niai 

‘I so-many years-from your service doing-heen-am, and not I 

tihari bat-ti kab-bS bahir bhayau. Taa-u tum-ne kab-hS 

your icord-from ever outside became. 2detertheless you-by ever 
moy eku bakariya-kau bacbclia-u na dayau ki yaraEU-mi 

to-me a she-goat-of young-one-even not ivas-given that friends-among 

lahari urau“tau. Pari jaisl ji tiharau beta ayau, 

pleasure {I-')might-have-aroused. But as-soon-as this your son came, 
ja-ne tihari sab jama puji randinu-ke sang uray kbay 

whom-by your all collection pjroperty hurlots-of with wasting eating 

dari, gwa-ki tum-nu mah'^mani kari-e.’ Gwa-ue g\ya-sS 

was-thrown-away, him-of you-by a-feast made-isd Siin-by him-to 

kahi ki, ‘beta, hames tu mCTe-i jaurd rahatu-e. Jo 

it-was-said that, ‘son, always thou me-of-even near living-art. What 

kachhu mo-jie hatu-e, so terau-i e. Ji ham-kS chahiyati-i, 

anything me-on being-is, that thine-even is. This ^^s-to is-proper-verily, 

ki ham khusi mauawHe auru khus hote. 

that we rejoicing should-have-celebrated and rejoiced should-have-been. 

Kahe-td ki ji terau bhaiya mari-gayau-6, phiri ji-paryau ; 

Because that this thy brother dead-having-gone-is, again canie-to-life ; 

auru jatu-rahyau-o, phiri ay-gayau.’ 
and lost-was, again arrived.' 
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The next specimen from Aligarh is a popular song in four verses. It tells the stoiy 
of the departure of Nala and his Queen, Damayantl, from his home and kingdom. Xala 
had been ruined hy gambling and lost all that he possessed. The whole tale is one of 
the most famous in Indian literature. 

[ No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Beaj Bhakha. (District, Aligarh.) 

Specimen 11. 

^ TTWr WT-% I 

^TT ^ ^ ^ I I 

%-^t I ^ I ?:rft 

^ aRTRT I ^ TT^ft TRTT 

ii i ii 

^iTol wRi rq*ni sEnift I ^ 

I C)+lfa ^Tff^ tRifr I ^ 

TTWr-% ^ ^PfTt I ir%-^ cTTt I ^ 

1%i-€ I -51^-% I 

%27r ^ ^ ^3-if II ^ II 

Trft TT^fT ^ ^T^-l ^ I ^ ^ trft^^jTT 

^ I ^ ^ I 

% fw TT^T ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

I ^ ^fT-% I ?Tr-W 

1 ^ Tm I 

^ I ^-irt ^fr ^ 

^ TT^-% ®hK^ ^ ^ A ^-^tr I ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ II ^ II 

°\ ^ 

ftir <Nl-'^ ^t=i WT-^ i ?7^ 

^ I ^ ^ cr-% f ^ 5T ^ fra TTcf I 
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f^^n% Wlf^ 

I ^ TTWr ^1% 3 t 1 tit5I W^TRI I 

f^¥Tt TTSTT Mw %m I # ^ ftTT 

^ 7lf%-^ II 8 II 
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Bbaj Bhakha. Dislrict, Aligarh. 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

I 

Sone rupe-ke mahal bane R^ja Nal-ke, ja-ke sun-pitari-ke 

Gold silver-of palaces icere-raade king Nal-of, ichiclcof brass-of 

hai-gaye. Aura-jaura khas ann mutlii-bbavi na rabyau, Nal-ke 

became. Tliere{-and^-het'e pits {oj"-) gnain a-haudful not remuDied, 2^al-of 

bai-gave kaula mati rakh. Sone-ki sikar givai-u sun-pltari-ki bai-gai. 

they-became charcoal earth ashes. Gold-of chain that-too brass-of became. 

Gwa-u-ti bai-gayau lobu. Rani tan Rajai samajliaivaij 

That-too~from became iron. iRdni then Ildja~to mukes-to-nnderstand, 

‘ BaRma, cbb5rau nagar-kau mobii.’ Ab Rani Raja clou pantb 
* Beloved, give-iip city-of affection.' B'oic queen king both way 

sidbarai pamari-pai. 

go the-gate-at. 

II 

Bbari cbaumase sol Durngti, jay 

The-entire four-months (i.e. rainy season) slept Damayanti, all-ichom 
cbinta byapi gail-ki, Abbukban laye-sambtiri. Kbamm-khamm-sS 

anxiety pervaded road-of. Ornaments she-arranged. Pillar-after-pillar-ivith 

mRati Dumiti Rani romati cbbati jibari. Nal Raja-ne ban 

embracing Damayanti queen weeping bosom rending. hSal Bdjd-by arrows 

sambare. Kacb mabal, kotbar, kulapb Nal-ne javi-daye tare. 

loere-arranged. Crystal palace, store-house, bolts iNal-by icere-f astened locks. 

Kari kiRe-sH paRnam. Jivala-niukbi layau Nal-ne kbbrau 

Was-made the-fort-to salutations. Jwalamukhl was-taken Nal-by sword 

kotbanu-pai lal kaman. Gota phase Isal-iie sab dbari 

shotdders-at red bow. Counters dice Nal-by all having-been-placed 

line phit-Dii. 

were-taken waistband-in. 
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III 

Eani Raja nikari pliairi dar“baje-pai aye. Kari 

Hdnl Scijd liaving-come-out again the-doorway-at came. Doing 

adhini, dai parikamma jab, kille-kS Nal-ne jwab 

supplication, icas-given peramhtdation when, fort-to Nal-hy answers 

sunaye. ‘ Merau amaru rabau kliai kotu. Meravi 

were-caused-to-be-heard. ‘ 3Iy everlasting remain moat {and-) fort. 3Iy 
terau bichburyau bai, Kille Dada, jbtu. Merau terau bicbhuranu, 
thy separated is, Fort Brother, company. My thy separation, 
suiii, KiUe Bbaiya, bai-cliukyau. Ab meri teri Hari-ne bigari 

hear. Fort Brother, is-completed. B'ow mine thine God-by has-been-undone 
aju. To-ml, Kille, baitbi-ki bhSjyau baman garh-kau mai-ne 

today. Thee-in, Fort, having-sat was-enjoyed fifty-two forts-of me-hy 

raju. Aju utliyau, Kille, da no to-ti pani. Jmgau 

kingdom. Today rose. Fort, grain thee-from icater. {If-)I-shall-live 

tau phairi inilOgau; nal ay-gai meri kal-ki bani. Suni, 

then again I-shall-meet ; otherwise came my death-of words. Hear, 

Kille, mere bir, Kal Eaja-ke kar^ne tu mati liujau dal-gir.’ 

Fort, my brother, Nal Bdjd-of reason-by thou do-not become sad.’ 

So bbarak-bharak Nal asii daiui roy kille-sO yS kahai. 

Thus, in-agitation Nal tears sheds crying fort-to thus says. 

lY 

Rani-u rowai, Raja-u rowai, ja-kau garliu patbb'a-kau gab“bharyau.- 

Bdnl-too weeps, Bdjd-too weeps, whose fort stone-of melted. 

‘ Suni, Raja, meri bat. Ja din tai-ne hO ban“wayau, tai-ne 

‘ Hear, Bdjd, my word. What day thee-by I was-caused-to-be-built, thee-by 

cliS na banay-daye mere dou bat. Ja din. Raja, karigar 

why not were-niade my two hands. What day, Hing, masons 

buRwaye, auru Scbe nicbe tai-ne burj chinaye ; kbodi 

were-summoned, and high low thee-by towers were-carved-otit ; having-dug 

nib meri dhari-dai auri ; jab, Raja, tai-ne pay na 

foundations my were-placed deep; then, King, thee-by feet not 

ban^waye, dMau pay banay. Sang 

were-caused-to-be-made, {thou-)shouldst-have-given feet having-made. With 
tibare cbaRtau, Raja, adhi bipita letau 

of -thee {I-)would-have-walked, King, half th e-misfortune {l-)woidd-have-taken 

batay. So kaisi karU, bira NaYbar-ware, merau dbaru 

having-shared. So how ani-I-to-do, jewel Nar^bar-of, my body 

Basuk-ne gabi-layau.’ 

Bdsuk-by is-firmly-held.' 

2 p 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

1. The gold and silver palaces of King Kala all were turned to brass. There were 
store -houses (pits) on this side and that, but not a handful of grain was left. All his 
substance was reduced to charcoal, earth, and ashes. His chains of gold, they too 
changed into brass, and brass itself to iron. The Queen thus counsels the King ; 
‘ Forsake, my lord, thy attachment to the city.’ Bound for the journey both the King 
and Queen stand at the threshold. 

2. Queen Damayanti who had slept at ease throughout the four months of the 
rainy season, is now weighed down with anxiety thinking of the journey. She counts 
lier jewels. She gives the parting embrace to each pillar of her home, she weeps as if 
her very heart would break. King Xala arranges his arrows. He closes his crystal 
palaces, does King Nala, and locks the store-houses. Saluting the fort King Xala takes 
up his scimitar Jwala-mukhi, and hangs the crimson how over his shoulders, while in 
his waistband he put his counters and his dice.^ 

3. The King and the Queen then issue forth to the gate. With humble steps the 
King goes round the fort and addresses it as follows : ‘ Stand firm, for ever, ye moat and 
walls, although we must part. Listen, O Fort, the time has come that we must bid fare- 
well, for the Fates have ordained that we must be separated. Seated here in thee I lield 
sway over fifty-two other forts, but henceforth must I seek’ my bread elsewhere. I will 
return if life last ; if not, death will have summoned me. But, O dear brother Fort, feel 
not thou care on my account.’ Kala shed hot tears while he thus addressed the 
fort. 

4. The King weeps and weeps the Queen ; and the heart of the stony fort melts. 
‘ Listen to me, 0 King, when thou didst build me, why didst not thou construct for me a 
pair of hands. Thou didst collect the builders and they made the towers high and low, 
and laid the foundations deep ; but why didst not thou shape a pair of feet for me. Had 
I feet I would go with ye and share half your troubles. Alas ! I am helpless, held fast, 
O jewel of Karbar, as I am in the grasp of Basuki.^ ’ 


^ ITie ruling passion of gambling still prevails. 

^ Basuki supports the earth. The meaning is that the fort cannot accompany the king as it is rooted in the earth. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF AGRA. 

Four principal dialects have been reported as spoken in the district of Agra. The 
town of Agra, the head-quarters of the district, was for many years the capital of the 
Mughul emperors, hence we have here, and in the country immediately surrounding it, 
Urdu. In the south of the district, on the hank of the Chamital, the language is the 
Bhadauri form of Bundeli. The rest of the district is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by a line running approximately north and south. To the west of this line, in 
the country touching the district of IMuttra and the State of Bhartjmr, the local officials 
report the dialect to he Braj Bhakha ; to its east, in the country bounded by Aligarh, 
Etah, and iMainpuri, they call the dialect simjdy ‘ G5w-warl ’ or ‘ Khari Bolt.’ As will 
1)6 seen from the sjiecimens, both of these are Braj Bhakha, — the western dialect agreeing 
with that of iMuttra, and tlie eastern closely resembling that of Aligarh. 

The following are the language figures for the district of Agra : — 

Urdu . . 200.000 

Braj Bhakha. West of District .... . 330.000 

„ „ Ea>t of District ...... 217,000 

547,000 

Bhadauri ............ 250,000 

Other languages ... ........ 6,790 

1,003,796 

These figures are based on the census of 1891. 

As a specimen of the form of Bi’aj Bhakha spoken on the west of the distinct, I give 
the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Sou It will be seen that it is quite the 
same as the dialect of Muttra. 
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Central Group 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj Bhakha. (West of District Agra.) 

ft ijH % I ^ mm 

^ ?TT^ ^ I cm TTTl mfz I 

sftn I 

T^-lf f#T-W I ^ ^ U^6\^ ^ 

^«hl^ q# I q’f ftq I Cfq ^\ q% 

mr I qr-^r qr-^ ^rq% %crfq-W ii 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Eku adiml-kai do put lie. Un-mai-se laulr’i’e-iiai bap-tl 

A man-to two sons were. Them-in-from the-yoiinfjer-hj father-to 

icahi kai, ‘ai kaka, mere 1i5t-kau main moi dai-dai.’ Tab 
it-was-said that, ‘ O father, my share-of property to-me yite.’ Then 

ba-nai main bini-kS bati diyau. Kacbliuk din bitai 

him-by fortune theni-to having-divided icas-given. Some days on-passing 

lauli“rau clihaura sabu ikatthau kari-kai duri des-kU cbalyaii-^ayau. 
the-younger son all together made-having distant land-to went-aicay. 

Malls ba-nai ap'^nau main kusang-mai urayau. Jab sabu 

There him-by his-own prop)erty evil-company -in icas-wasted-away. When all 

nib^tai-cliukyau ba des-mai akalu paryau. Bub garlliu liOu 

completely -was-finished that country-in famine fell. He poor to-be 

lagyaii, Tab ba des-ke eku bare adimi-ke jaliS jai 

began. Then that country-of o great man-of here having-gone 

lagyau. Ba-ne ba-kn aj/ne kbetan'-mai sugar cbaraibe-kn 

he-attached-himself. Eim-by hlm-as-for his-ovjn fields-in swine feeding-for 

bbejyau. 

it-was-sent. 
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The Braj Bhakha spoken in the east of Agra is almost the same as that of Aligarh. 
It has all the peculiarities of the dialect of the latter district, including the typical 
pronoun of the third person gu or gica. 

The only important local peculiarity (which also exists to a less extent elsewhere in 
the Braj Bhakha tract) is the tendency to drop the y in the past partici]:)^. Tims, chalau 
instead of chalyaii. In the specimen we may also notice the following : — 

An instrumental singirlar in ani, as bhf/khani, by hunger, and an oblique plural in 
enu, as in kameremi-k^, to servants. Xote also the frequent use of contractions observed 
also in other forms of Braj, Kanauji, and Bundeli. Such are klidtai, for khdt-ai, are 
eating ; detu, for det-d, he was giving ; and rnatt^, for marat-u, I am dying. 

I'he specimen consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
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[ No. 8.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bkaj Bhakha. (East of District Agra.) 

^ iftw ^ ffr ^ w i ?m 

^T-W FT ^ 1 m HT 

W 1 m tTTN ft^T ^ CTT ^T tI 

W[^ I ?^T-^ #cT^-W ! 

Cs^ ^ C\ C\ 

^T-^ 1%ff ft # f^ H^TT ^fTH ^ Hf 

C's^ 'J 

^ ^i-\ I m ftH-t^ qi^ft # ^T 

^J^-^ qRHTg-^ HTcT-ft ftft f fk If || 

'J C\ - Cx 0\ " 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek adimi-kai do beta he. Chhbte beta-ne ap“ne baj)-te 

A man-to two sons were. Tlie-youngt-r son-hy his-own fatJier-to 
kahi kai, ‘ are kakku, mere bat-kau main ino-kS dai-dai." Tab 

it-icas-said that, ‘ O father, my share-of proj^erty me-to give.’’ Then 

gwa-B^ main guni-kn bSti 

him-hy property them-to hacing-divided 

cbliotau maura sabu samaiti-kaT 

the-younger son all collected-haring 


dayau. Thore din picblie 

■was-giren. A-few days after 

diiri des-kti cbalau-gayau. 
a-distont countrij-to went-away. 


Maha g-vva-ne ap“nau malu kbote saiig-mai uray-dayau. .Tab 

There him-hy his-own property evil compony-in iras-sqnandered. When 


sabn nibHai-c-liukau gna des-mai bapau akalu paran. .Jalj 

all was-finished-completely that coxintry-hi a-great famine fell. When 


garib bon lagan, tab gwa 

poor to-he hc-hegan, then that 

lagan. Gna-ng gna-kn 

he-attached-himself. Him-hy him-as-for 
kbadyan. Gwa-ki majji jib bl 
it-was-sent. Him-of desire this was 


des-ke ek bare adimi-kai jai 
country-of a great man-to going 

ap^ne kbetann-mai sugar gberibe-kS 
his-own fields-in swine tending-for 
kai, ‘gnni cbbolikan-te jinbai sugar 
that, those hnshs-with which swine 
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khatai ap“nau petu bharu ; ’ ja-ke-marai kai kou gwa-ku 

eatmg-are my-oion belly 1-may-fill ; ’ tliis-of-on-account that anybody Mm-to 

nahT detail. Tab bos-mai ai-kai kalii kai, ‘ mere bap-kai 

not giving-icas. Then senses-in come-huting it-icas-said that, ‘my father-to 

bbaut-se kamereuu-kS bhaut-.^-i roti bai, auru mai bbtikbani 

many-very icorlcers-to many-very loaves are, and I from-liunger 

/Vr 

mattu. 

dying^am. 
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BRAJ EHAKHA OF DHOLPUR. 

To the south of the district of Agra, and, on the east, separated from Gwalior liy 
the river Chambal, lies the State of Dholpur. Here the language is good Braj Bhahha. 
The only local peculiarities rvhich I have noticed are the tendency to emit the letter y 
in the past tenses of verbs (thus, parau instead of paryau, he fell), and the cccasicnal 
use of the termination ani instead of an for the instrumental singular (e.g. blikhahif 
for bJiSkJian, by hunger). Both of these irregularities also occur in Eastern Agra. 

IVe may also note the word bha, for waJia, there. 

The number of speakers of Braj Bhakha in Dholpur is estimated to le 262, 3?6. 

A very short specimen of the dialect will suffice. 
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[No. 9.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Bkaj Bhakha. (Dholptje State.) 

♦ ♦ 

HT ^W % cH-lf-H ^ II H I 

W ^ ^ I ^ ^tI %T ^ 

^ ^ ^ I ^ WT1:4 ^ 

I ^ ^ Hlft WR ^^ \ ^ ^ 

^ II 

^ 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Ek ackmi-kai do inora lie. Un-mai-te clihote 

A-certaiu man-to two sons were. Tliem-in-froni the-!jounger 

mora-nai bap-te kahi, ‘ bap, jo tore dban hai, 

son-hy fotlier-to U-ioas-said, ‘Jatlier, iclud of-thee near iceatth is, 

ta-mai-te mere bat-kau baitbai te mo-kau dai-dai.’ Tau -na-ke 

that-in-from my share-of sits that me-to give.' Then his 

baj)-nai wa-kau bati dayati. Tliore din pacbbai cbbotau 

father-hy liirn-lo dividing icas-given. A-fev:i days after the-younger 

mora sab^raii dban ik’^sutan kari par-des-kau cbalau-gayau. 

son all icealtli together having-made foreign-covntry-to ivent-away. 


Bba jai-kai 

kacbhu 

dinan-mai kbote 

karma n-mai 

sagT-au 

dlian 

There gone-having 

some 

days-in had 

deeds-in 

entire 

wealth 

lutai-dayan. 

Tab 

wa des-mai 

barau-hliari 

akal 

parau. 

icas-squandered-away . 

Then 

that country-in 

(Mniglitij 

famine 

felh 

Ab tau bbukbani maran 

lagan. 




Now verily by-hunger to-die 

' he-hegan. 





TOL. IX, PAKT I. 
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JADOBATT. 

The State of Karauli consists partly of plains country, and partly, on the north, 
south, and east, of broken hill country, known as the Dang. In the Dang we find a 
number of broken dialects, mixtures of Braj Bhakha and Jaipur! which wiU be discussed 
later on {vide pp. 329 fl:.). The plains country is inhabited mainly by Rajputs of 
the YMava or Jado tribe. This tribe also extends across the Chambal into the Gwalior 
State, where it occupies the district of Sabalgarh, and the north of the district of 
Shiopur. Over the whole of the tract in which these Tadavas dwell, the local dialect is 
known as Jadobati. This is good Braj Bhakha, purer even than in Dholpur immediately 
to its north, for it preserves the y in the past tense. A few lines of the Parable will 
make this clear. 

The only local peculiarities which we may notice are the following ; — 

The word lahurau, younger, is contracted to lhaurau, which is also common in the 
Dangs, and in Jaipurl. Bhethdnl (literally, in that place) is used to mean ‘ there.’ Tliis 
too occurs in the Dangs, where we have also bhya and mha in the same meaning. 

The number of speakers of this Jadhbatl form of Braj is reported to be as follows : - 

Karanli 80,000 

Gwalior 60,000 


Toi.m, 


. 140, uuo 
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[No. 10.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Beaj Bhakha (JadobatI). (States,. Kabaeli axb Gwalior.) 

ft flfT t ! 

*No Cl ^ ^ ^ ^ ^>1' Q\ o 

^qft ^ I ^qft Wm TO- 

^ I ^ ^ T?ti ^ f^^- 

irft ^ MZJ^ ^TJT ^ II 

transliteration and translation. 

Kau acTmi-kg do mSra he. Wiii-mg-tg Lhaure-ng ap"ne 

A-certain man-to two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-by Ms-own 

^ ^ rw 'v 'V 

bap-tg kahi, ‘ bap, nio-ko sama-mg-tg aj/no bat 

father-to it-was-said, ‘father, me-ta g^rogterty-in-from your-own share 
dai-cbukau.’ Aiir wa-iig win-ko ajfni sama bat-dai. Aur 

gire-completely.’ And him-hy theni-to his-owu i)roperty tcas-dicided. A?id 

baut dinan-ke picbbg lhaiirau m5ra sab jori-kl dur par-des-mg 
many days-of after the-younger son all collected-haring far foreign-country-in 

nikar-gayo, aur bbltbani sagAi samd uray-dai. 

departed and there entire property tcas-wasfed. 


2 q 2 


VOL. IX, I- 
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SIKARWArT. 

jS’ortli of tlie tract in the State of Gwalior in Avhich Jadohati is spoken, and opj)osite 
the State of Dholjrar, from which it is sejiarated hy the river Chambal, lies the Gwalior 
District of Sikarwar, which is the country of the Sikarwar Rajputs. Here also a form 
of^Braj Bhakha is found, which is known as Sikarwari. It is not nearly so pure as the 
Jadhbati to its south or the Braj Bhakhd to its west. Immediately to its east, in the 
rest of the Gwalior State the dialect is Bundeli, mainly the Bhadauri variety. Hence 
Sikarwari is much mixed with Bundeli. Jadohati has been preserved from contamina- 
tion by that dialect owing to the traditions of the tribe which speaks it, whose history 
centres round Muttra. Sikarwari has had nothing of the sort to j)reserve it. It is 
reported to be sj)oken by’ 127,000 peoiRe. As a si^ecimen I give a portion of the Parable 
of the Prodigall Son. The following are the local pecidiarities. It will be recognised 
that they are nearly all due to the neighbouring Bundeli. 

The termination d is everywhere preferred to cm, and the termination of the past 
participle is d, not ycm. Thus, clmkb, he finished ; ^arb, he fell. There is the Bhadauri 
love for contraction, as in clmtt for cliarcit, grazing ; matt for marat, dying. As in 
Bhadauri, vowels are apt to change, as in keli for kahi, having said. So, also, there is a 
negative verb substantive, as in none, I am not. The past tense of the verb substantive 
is hath or lib, as in Bundeli. The conjunctive participle is hai-ke, not hicai-kai. 

Note also the word for ‘ there.’ It is bhbthbni or bhat Compare Jadohati bliethdni, 
and the Dahgi bhya and mhd. • 

The word for ‘ I ’ is h^. This is here used not only for the nominative, but also for 
the oblique singular, as in hi-ne, by me, and kTc-kb, to me. In standard Ilindostani, the 
reverse has taken place, for in it mat, I, is by origin an oblique form. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Bkaj Bhakha (Sikarwari). (Gwalior State.) 

^ ^ I ^r-% i ^ 

H ff d Htf r HiT^r ^ 

H5THt HiTTt HT^ TlfT^IfT-if I #TT ^^T?r- 

^fl Hft ^TT ^ cTHt-H %-Hft 1 ^ 

HT5?r-H 1 ^ ^T-H fTH-^ g^fr^rf WrT% %cT-H 
xtI-^ 1 ^ H WT-% Htm-H ^ ^ i 

A ^TT ^t-H HT H-H 

^ iTrH-¥ ^fn: ^ h^-¥T i w 

C\ -V 

WTT-^ ^r^rfHt ^TT #-% H^-% HT ^TH 

1%€t ^ ^ HTt HTH I 

3TCH TT^-^ 1 ^TT Zlft %-t ^TqH ^J^-^ II 


Kisu maiis-ke do mora hate. 

A-certain man-of tico sons iccve. 

l)ap-se kahi, ‘ bap, mero 

falher-to it- teas- said, "father, rny 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Bin-me-se luldre Idiaiya-ne 

Theni-in-from the-ijounger hrothcr-bij 

l)at mui do-ghal.’ .Vur Ija-ne 

share to-nie give.' And him-hij 


apbii 

his-oicn 


jagir 

estate 


• — 

bin-me 


bat 


mora 

son 


lub“ro 
the-yoimgei 
chal-diyo, 
took-his- journey, 
uray-dayo. 
icas- squan dered . 

akal par5. 
famine fell. 


them-in dividing 

sag-ko 

bbelo 

all-to 

together 

aur 

bb^tboni 

and 

there 

Aur jab 

sag“ro 

And when 

ail 


dal. Aur 

icas-given. And 

kar-ke 
made-having 

sag'^ro 
all 


lialmt 
many 
dvir-ke 
a-far-of 

mal 

property 


dinan bad 
days after 

des-ko 

eountry-to 

wabiyat-me 

riotous-living-in 


Aur 

And 


bo 

he 


mal uray-ebuko bhetboni baro 

property had-heen-icasted there a-great 
tafigi-me bai-gavo ; aur ba des-ki 

difficulty -in hcccuuc ; and that count ry -of 
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basti-ke ek mans-se roilo. Aur ba-ne bis-ko suariya cbarane 

village-of one man-to he-joined. And him-by him-to swine to-feed ^ 

ap’^e khet-me pathai-dayo. Aur bhai ba-ne motha-se j6 suariya 

his-own jield-in it-was~sent. And there he hiisks-tcith which swine 


chatt-lii 

ap*n6 pet 

bharyo. 

Jab ba-ke 

mur-me 

lagi 

eating-were his-own belly 

was-filled. When his 

head-in it-was-applied 

tau 

sbcho 

aur 

ji-me 

keb-utbo, ‘ mere 

bap-ke 

babut-se 

then he-th ought 

and 

heart-in 

he-said, ‘ my 

father-of 

many-very 

mahin-dar 

khub 

roti 

kbat-hai, 

aur bacbay-let-bai ; 

aur ba 

bbukban 

sercants 

much 

bread 

eating-are, 

and saving-are ; 

and I 

of-hunger 

matt-ho. 

Ha 

ap^ne 

bap-ke 

dbing jaSgb aur 

kabSgo, 

“ ba-ne 

dying-am. 

I 

my-own 

father-of 

near icill-go and 

will-say. 

“me-by 

Eam'’jl-ki 

marji-ke gair 

kam 

kiyo, aur tere 

sam'‘ne 

kiyo; 

God-of 

will-of 

against loorh 

icas-done, and thy 

in-presence 

was-done ; 

aur ab 

tero mora kali*‘lay^])e-ke 

layak nang. 

Ha-ko 

ap"ne 

and now 

thy son heing-called-of 

icorthy I-am-not. 

Me- to 

your-own 

maliindaran-me 

rakh-le.’ 

’ ’ Aur 

tbapo-liai-ke 

ap"ne 

bap-ke 

servants-aniong 

heep" ' 

And 

arisen-having 

h is-own 

father-of 

dlung-ko 

chalo. 







near he-ivent. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF ETAH. 

The District of Etah lies between Aligarh, in which the dialect is Braj Bhakhn, 
and Farukhabad, where Kanauji is spoken. The Etah dialect is nearly pure Braj 
Bhakha. It does not show any of the peculiarities of Aligarh, hut agrees much more 
closely with the standard of Muttra. The only local peculiarity is the preference of the 
termination d, instead of the Braj Bhakha au. Also y is dropped in the past participle, 
so that we have forms like chald instead of chalyau, he went. These are Kanauji 
peculiarities, and are to be expected from the geographical position of the country in 
which they are found. TVe may also note the Braj Bhakha change of w to m, as in 
jdme, they may take away, and the usual tendency to contraction, as in pdeho, for 
pahuchd, he arrived ; ka, for kaha, there ; and ba, for bahS or waha, there. Note also 
the contraction thdkus-sd, for thdkur-sdhib, in which we have the common elision of r 
before another consonant with doubling of the latter. The contraction sd for sahib, is 
found in widely distant parts of India, e.g. both in Kashmiri and in Bihari. Note 
also the Braj Bhakha spelling hat for hath, a hand. 

The specimen of the Etah dialect is a folk-tale illustrating the stupidity of the men 
of the Kori, or llindii weaver, caste. In Indian folklore w^eavers, whether Hindus or 
Musalmans, occupy the place of the fool of European story. In the present tale, a 
Kori is taken on forced labour by his Thakur landlord, and exhibits the usual desperate 
^silliness of his tribe. 
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Central Group. 
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Eraj Bhakha. (District, Etah.) 

^cTifl’-W t^T ^ 3Tf ^ ff ^ ^ 

I ^tfrsrr 3Tf?\-% ^ i ^ftcrr 

irft ^ ^TcTTi:-^^ Ri ^rr^ 

Cy ♦ 

•T I '^rrlt rm ^fRii €ti:-Tift i iR ?rr ftT i 

’sftcrRr f€t ^ iff^T ^ mi 1 w\ wm 

3T^ ftmr-f frit ^ift Ri ft ft ft-& 

% I HIT %-Hf-ft I f ^R[ ST^TT ^Tlf I 

<\* C\ 

=htRm lfH-% fH I TT’f-f Hfim qft I 

ftfTHT-^ rncmr ^ ff f t f tt ^^hR-^t i 

fNf-fN ffft H^:mT Rt^th-h-h R^-xift i ftRm-n ^ft ft 
wr-f-f Rtft Ri^R-ti^"t fiT ft^ft ft-E T^f-Hfr I 3Tf 1- 
f ^ft ff RR-^ft I cfT m fiRm-f HRm-f Rthth 
^ cirfr Ri m RTft-% • Ri?jth-^ ww-nft i ^t^Ti | 

ftRm-f mcT ftR-ff ^ft Ri TT% 3Tf Ti WT-f f T Tii T?tft-% I 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 


Bkaj Bhakha. 


(District, Etah.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Eku 

A 


ap^ni 

liis-oicn 


aur 
and 

chalo. 

he-icent. 

tliakuru 

the-Thdkur 

Koriva 

The-Korl 


thakum lio. Ba-ng 
ThdJcur teas. Mim-hy 

ghuriya-ke sang bai 
mare-of with 
Tab koriya-ki 
Then the-Korl-of 


ek koriva-ku 


begar-me 

forced-lahour-in 


pak^ro, 

it-icas-seized. 


Mm 


a Kbri-to 

libai-ki ap'^ni sus^rar-kn 

taken-Jiating h is-oicn f atheT-in-law' s-liouse-to 
maitari-ni kaln ki, ‘ beta, jab 

mothev-hy it-icas-said that, ‘son, when 

tab arhai ser mi ma2;-liye.’ 

ask-for.' 


kliusi ho, 

pleased may-he (plur.), then tico-and-a-haJf seers cotton 


tliakuru-ke 
the-Thdkii r-of 

bliitar 


sang 


gao, 
inside loent. 


‘jai 
th is 


sus rar-me 

f ather-in-law s-house-in 
aur jatai-gao ki, 

and ioarned{-him) that, 

bliaye kuriya soi-gao. 

on-hecorning the-Kbri to-sleep-icent. 

ba-ne deklio, to gliuriya 

him-by it-was-seen, verily mare 
atariya-mi ja 

th e- upper-ch amber-in wh a t 

aur kalii ki, ‘ 6 

and it-icas-said that, ‘ 0 

huii^bun ka turn 

hunhun {interrogative) you took-away M 


ap“ni 

his-own 


cbal-bbayo. 
icith departed. 

koriya-kn 
the-Kbrl-to 

cbotta na 
th ieves not 

Gburiya 
The-mare 


Jail 
JT hen 

gburiya 
mare 
la-jaine.’ 

Jet-take-aicay.’’ 
cbor lai-gaye. 
thieves took-aicay. 

na jiai. La gam 

not icas-found. The-bridle 

jaggai tbakuru sowat-be 

place the-Thdkur sleeping-icas (plur.) he-arrived, 
tbakus-sa, at'‘lan-kbun'‘kbim to mu-pai bai ; 

Thdkur-Sir, atlan-khiinkhun verily me-ivith is; 


tbakuru 
the-Thdkur 
tbamay-gao, 
he-ent rusted, 
Adbi rat 
Half night 
Dbautayi 
At-daivn 

lai-ki 

taken-having 

pSebo, 


lai-gave-bo ? ’ 


J e suni tbakuru 

These having-heard the-Thdkur 


river 


utbi-ke dburdie-ku 

arise n-h a v i ng sea rch i ng-for 
Ball-mi ck nadiya 

The-road-in a 

gabai-dai, 
was-handed-over, 
biebi-bieb 
middle-middle 

VOI,. IX, PART I 


bbaje. Koriya 

ran (plur.). The-Kbrl 

pari. Tbakuru-ni 
fell. The-Thdkur-by 
aur kabi ki, ‘ mere 

and it-ivas-said that, ‘ me-of 

picbo tarLar 

he-arrived the- sword 


bin-ke sang lagi-lao. 
him-of with aecompjaniedl. 
koriya-ku ap^ni tarJiar 
the-Kbrl-to his-own sword 

saiig utari-a.’ Jab 

with 


across-come.' JTAien 
miyan-me-ti nikari-pari. 

the-sca bbard-i n -from o u t-fel 1. 

2 II 
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Koriya-ne 
The-Korl-hy 
atir cli6k46 
and the-sliell 
giri-pari ? ’ 
did-it-fall ? ’ 

batayo 


kalii, 

it -was- said, 


■ 6 thakus-sa, 
0 Thdkur-Sir, 


ja-me-su 

tliis-in-fi'om 


nikari-par!, 
the-kernel out-fell, 


miagi 


mu-pai 

me-xoith 

Tab 

Then 

ki, 


rabi-gao.’ 


Tliakviru-ne kabi 

rexnained.' The-Thdkiir-hy it-icas-said 

ba koriya-ni nadiya-me miyan 

that Kox'l-hy tlie-river-in the-scahbard 

‘ bS giro-bai.’ Mivan-bu 


C 1 


a 

‘ icJiere 


ki, 

that, 

pbek-ke 

thrown-hacing 

bab-cao. 


it-xcas-shown that, ‘ thex'e it-fallen-is.’ The-scahhard-also 
Ja-pai tbakuru kbiib base. KOriya-ni bat 

This-on the-Thdkur much laughed. The-Kbrl-hy hands 
kabi ki, ‘ bhale, tbakuru, amma-ne arbai 

if-was-said that, 'good, Thdkur, mammy-hy two-and-a-half 

magl-bai.’ 

asked-for-is.' 


floated-away. 

jori-ki 

folded-having 
ser rui 
seex's cotton 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a Tbakur. He caught a Kori for forced labour, and taking him with bis 
mare dej)arted to bis wife’s borne. Then the mother of the Kori said, ‘ 0 son, when the 
Tbakur is in a good humour, ask for 21 seers of cotton.’ The Kori departed Avitb the 
Tbakur. AYhen the Tbakur rvent inside bis wife’s house, be entrusted bis mare to the 
Kori and Avarned him to take care that it was not taken aAAay by tbieres. At midnight 
the Kori slept, and some thieves too,; away the mare. At morning when the mare could 
not be found, the Kori, taking the bridle, Avent to the upper-room Avbere the Tbakur Avas 
sleeping and said, ‘ O Tbakur Sahib, Allan Khunkhun^ is with me, have you taken atvay 
Hiinhun ? ’ Hearing this the Tbakur got up and ran to search for the mare. The Kori 
Avent Avitb him. On the way they came to a stream. The Tbakur banded over bis SAvord 
to the Kori and ordered him to cross over Avitb him. When they bad just reached the 
middle of the stream the sword fell out from its scabbard. Said the Kori, ‘ 0 Tbakur 
Sahib, the kernel has fallen out and only the shell has remained Avitb me.’ The Tbakur 
asked where it bad fallen out. Then the Kori threw the sheath into the stream and 
pointed out, ‘ there is where it has fallen.’ The scabbard also flowed atvay. On this the 
Tbakur laughed heartily. Then the Kori folding his hands said, ‘ Good Thakur, my 
mammy has asked for 2| seers of cotton.’- 


> Aflan Khunkun is ineint to represent the fmgUiig sound of the bridle, and Bunhvn, the neighing of the mare 
2 The Thakur, of course, laughed a: the stupidity of tie Kori; but the latter thought he was pleased with him, and 
hence put in his petition for the cot‘on. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF MAINPURI. 

Immediately to the south of Etah lies the District of INIaiupurl. The following- 
specimen from that locality shows that the dialect is just the same as that of Etah. 
There is the same tendency to use the Kanauji termination d instead of au, and to omit 
the y of the past participle. The specimen consists of the first few lines of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. There are several examples of the elision of r with doubling’ of tlie 
following consonant. Thus, liJiachchu for kharchu, expenditure ; kad-dad for kar-dad, he 
made ; mann for maran, to die : and mattu for maratu, dying. 

This form of Braj Bhakha is spoken over the wEole of the district except in the 
extreme south-west, on the banks of the d'amna, where u e find about 8,000 people em- 
ploying the Bhadauri form of Bundeli. 
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Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 

Braj Bhakha. (District, Mainpuri.) 

^ % 1 WTT-H ^ TT ^ 

¥?TT^ f¥^T ^ ^ I fl^ TT-^ I 

ifti ^ ^ ^T-% gf%^- 

^ WTcT^-W I 

^WTf ^TT^ ^fz I 

^-ff ^ ^ ^-ft D:f ^T ^ 

^ I ^T-% ^T-^ %cR-Tf ^r?rT ^'Z^ I 

C^N 

^ ^ ^rj-t-ft f ^ ^-€f 

^ C\ 

^ ^ 5Trf! ft I ^ fs^’R ’?(Tf ^TR 

^ f% ^-t m^-% f¥?R ^-% ^TWTSf-^ ft ^ W 

©\ 

^-ff II 

C\ >J 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Eku-ke 

do larika be. IJn-me-se 

cbbote-ne 

bap-se 

One-of 

two 

sons were. Them-infrom 

the-younger-by the-father-to 

kahl. 

‘ bap 

bo, jo bamaro 

bissa 

nikarai, 

so 

bauiai 

it-icas-said, 

‘father 

0, ichat m,y 

share 

may-come-out , 

that 

to-me 

de-deu.’ 

Tab 

wa-ne un-ko 

malu 

/V , 

bati-(]ao. 

Kacbbu 

din 

give-aicay.' 

Then 

him-by them-to 

property 

was-divkled. 

Some 

days 

picbbe 

cbbote 

larika-ne sab 

main 

ik-tb(' )ro 

karo, 

anr 

afterwards 

the-younger son-by all 

property 

in-one-pluce 

was-made, and 

diir-ke 

imilik-ko 

cbalo-gayo, anr biiaii 

Ava-ne ap‘ 

'no 

main 

distance-of 

counfry-fo 

he-tvenl-away , and there 

him-by his- 

own property 

burl batan-me kaclicliu kad-dao. 

Aur 

jab-bl 

Ava-ko 

sab“r6 

evil affairs- 

■in expenditure ivas-made. 

And 

rj _ . 

when-even 

his 

all 


main utbi-gao, tab-lii hua akalu paro. i.iir jab-bf 


property loas-squandered, then-even there a-f amine fell. And ichen-even 

wall bliSkban mann lago, tab -hi eku wa mulik-ke bare ad“mi-ke 

he hy-hunger to-die began, then-even one that country-of a-great tnan-of 
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dhing gao. Tab wa-ne wa-ko ap’'ne klietan-me suar cbaraibe-ko 

near he-went. Then him-hy him-to his-oim Jields-in swine feeding-for 

pathao. Aur B'ah cliabatu-i-bo ki suar-ke bacbe-khuche 

it-was-sent. And he wishing-even-was that tlie-swine-of sujgerjiuons 

chhuk“laii-se ap'^no pet bbarai, kahe-s6 ki way 

husks-by his-own belly he-may-fdl, why-from{i.Q. because) that to-him 
koi kachbu detu-nabl-bo. Aur jab wa-ki akili tliikane 

anyone anything gicing-not-was. And when liim-of sense in-correctness 

ai, wa-ne kalu ki, ‘ mere-i bap-ke bian babut-se 

came, him-by it-ioas-said that, ‘ my-even father-of near many-very 
majuran-ko roti bi, aur maT bbukban mattu-bs.’ 

servants-to bread teas, and I by-hunger dying-am.' 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF BAREILLY. 

North of Budaiin lies the district of Bareilly with the district of Pilibhit to its east 
and the State of Eampur to its west. The dialect of the former is Kanauji (with an 
admixture of Braj Bhakha), and of the latter Hindustani. 

The dialect spoken in Bareilly is good Braj Bhakha. The only local peculiarities 
which I have noticed are the use of b instead of mi as the termination of strong adjectives, 
and the form lau or 1111x11 for ‘he.’ The verbs denau, to give, and lenaii, to take, make 
their past participles dated, and lotco, after the Kanauji fashion, instead of diyau or dayau. 
We may also note that owing to the fact that Bareilly was long under Husalman 
domination there is a greater use of Arabic and Persian words than in the Braj Bhakha 
tract proper. 

The population of Bareilly was 1,040,691 in 1891. The languages spoken were 


(taking corrected figures) divided as follows : — 

Braj Bhakha ('wrongly returned as Rohilkhandl) 857,213 

Urdu 180,000 

Other languages . . . • ' • • • • • • 3,478 


Total . 1,040,091 


The Urdu is spoken principally by Musalmans, by Kayasths, and in the towns.- 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEX HIXDl. 

Braj Bhakha. (District, Bareilly.) 

ZT ^ffT t 1 ^ TO-t ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1% I cl^ 

«(!i I 

=(lf^TcI-T[ I 

5Tff% Tfr ^ ^ A 

5T^fr ^ xm hfrtr 'sjt irfr ii 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Ek jaiie-ke diii laura lie. Dn-m?-se lahuve-ne bap-se 

0?ie man-of two so!>s were. Them-in-from the-younger-hy the-father-to 
kalii ki, ‘ e bap, mul-mi jo mera bst liai ban mby 

it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, property-in xchat my share is that to-tne 

dai-dew.’ Tab bap-ne iisai mal bat dawo. 

give-away.' Then the-father-by him-to property having-divided was-given. 
Tbore diu pachbe laliuru lai'“ka sab mal ekattlio kar-ke 

A-few days after the-younger son all property in-one-place xnade-having 

par-des-ko cbalb-gaivo. Aur Ima sab rup^ya baiyat-mi iivay-dawo. 

foreign-land-to icent-away. And there all rupees dissipation was-sguandered. 
Jab us-ke dhing kaclihu nibi raho, aur us des-m§ baro 

TT hen hini-of near anything not remained, and that country-in great 

akkal Jiaro, tau bau nangu bbnkbb aur dukbi hui-ke us 

famine fell, then he naked hungry and distressed beconie-having that 

des-ke ek bhag^'nian ad^mi-ke gbar gaivb. 
country-of one fortunate man-of housefto) he-went. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA MERGING INTO HINDOSTANT. 

The dialect of the districts of Bulandshahr and Bndaiin is on the whole good Braj 
Bhatha, hut in both localities it is much mixed with the Hindostani of the upper Doab 
and of Avestern Bohilkhand. In Bareilly, to the north of Budaun, this mixture is not 
ajiparent, although Bareilly and Budaun both show traces of the influence of the Kanauji 
spoken to their east. We thus see that Budaun is infected from both directions. The 
Eianauji infection consists in the use of d instead of yau as the termination of past parti- 
ciples, as in chald instead of chalycm. 

In the Naini Tal Tarai there is spoken a mongrel mixture of Braj Bhakha, Hindos- 
tani and Kanauji. We thus get the following figures for the districts in AAdiich Braj 


Bhakha merges into Hindostani : — 

Bulandshahr ............ 941,000 

Budaun .... ....... 820,500 

^saini Tal . . .......... 199,521 


1,907,021 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF BULANDSKAHR. 

Bulandshahr is the most northern district of the Doab in which Braj Bhakha is 
spoken. Beyond it lies Meerut, of which the language is ordinary Vernacular Hinclostani. 
The Braj Bhakha of Bulandshahr does not vary much from that of Muttra. The main 
difference is the preference for the termination d, instead of the au which is so charac- 
teristic of the standard form of the dialect. Even this is probably only a question of 
spelling and not of pronunciation, for in Muttra, where the a?^-sound undoubtedly exists, 
it is as often as not rejtresented by o, in writing. 

Bulandshahr is separated from Muttra by Aligarh, but we do not find the pronoun 
of the third j^erson, gu, which is so prominent in the latter district. 

On the other hand, we sometimes meet Avith a few instances of borrowing from the 
Hindustani of Meerut, — usually the employment of the termination d instead of d or oti. 
Thus, hamdrcl for hamdro. These borrowings, as might be exj^ected, occur in the north 
of the district on the Meerut border. 

The Hindustani of Meerut is called by those natives of India who live to its ea^t 
JPachhdvl, i.e. the language of the west. The original rough hst of the languages of 
Bulandshahr showed 939,000 people as speaking Pachhari, and 2,000 as speaking Braj 
Bhakha. The local authorities evidently meant that there 939,000 people used a language 
differing from Braj Bhakha. The difference consists, as explained above, in the occasional 
use of Pachhari expressions. The basis of the whole is, however, undoubtedly Braj 
Bhakha, so that we are justified in putting the number of speakers of that dialect in 
Bulandshahr as 941,000, it being remembered that about 2,000, in the south of the 
district, speak it more purely than elsewhere. This Avill be evident from the following 
specimen which consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son : — 

The following are the main peculiarities of the Bulandshahr Braj Bhakha. The 
sign of the accusative dative is ko, and not ku. The accusative plurals of the first two 
personal pronouns are hamd and tmnhd, and their genitive jfiurals are hamdrd and timhdrd. 
The nominative singular of the pronoun of the third person is lod or tod. The past tense 
of the auxiliary verb is ho, not hati, and its masculine plural is he or hai. Finite verbs 
form their present and imperfect tense with a form in e, instead of atu. Thus, ham rahe 
hat, I am living ; sdar cliare-lie, the pigs Avere grazing ; pet hhare-he, be was filling his 
belly. So, kdl de-ndj, no one Avas giving. This peculiarity, and also tee forms hamSy 
etc. are also found in Meerut. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bbaj Bhakha. (District, Buxandshahe.) 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

IVESTEEN HINDI. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Braj Bhakha. (District, Bulanrshahr.) 

Ek ad^mi-ke do lar“ke hai. Cliliote-ne kahi, ‘ bapti, 

One man-of two sons were. The-younger-by it-icas-sakl, 'father 

hamara hissa hami de-de.’ Us-ne ap“na hissa wa-ko bit 

my share to-me give.' Sim-by his-oicn share hiin-to clividinQ 

deo. Chhoto tliore-bi din-mg ap“n6 mal 

ivas-given. The-younger afew-very days-in his-oion property 

jama par-des-ko le-ke cbalo-gayo. Waha sab 

{having-)colleGted a-foreign-conntry-to token-having ivent-aicay. There all 

lugarT^iiie-mi bar^bad karyo. Jab sab bartad kar-cluikyo 

loickedness-in icasted loas-made. When all wasting was-completed 

Wd des-mg jab“ra akal paryo. Wa l)bukho kangal ho-gayo. 

that country-in a-great famine fell. He hungry indigent became- 

\\ a ek koi-ke iiaukai' bo-gayO. Wa-ne suaran cbugaue-pe 

He one someone-of servant became. Him-by swine feeding-on 

iiaiikar kar-diyo. Jab wa-ko koi kucbb de-nai, 

servant he-was-made. When hini-to any anything giving-was-not. 

to wo jo siiar cbare-lie khok'^ta wa-se I'et l)bare-be. 

then he what swine eating-were husks that-with belly filling-he-was. 
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BRAd BHSKHfi (KATHERIYA) OF BUDAUN. 

North of Etah, across the Gang'es, lies the district of Budarin, in Rohilkhand. 
Here also Braj Bhakha (not Bohilkhandl as originally rejoorted) is spoken. The dialect 
is locally known as Katlierhjd, from Kather, the name of Eastern Bohilkhand, although 
the true Kather country is to the north in the district of Bareilly. North-west of 
Budaun lies the district of Moradahad, the dialect of which is Hindostani, and hence 
we see traces of the influence of that dialect in Budaun. Such are the use of tha (plural 
the), as well as ho for ‘was’; of us as well as wd, him; and of ho for the accusatire-dative 
as well as for the genitive. The only peculiar local form which I have noticed is 
tumhro, for Umhdrd, your. For adjectives and particiifles, the termination d is preferred 
to au. 

As a specimen, I give a short extract from the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It is 
i n the Persian character, as received from the local ofiicers. 

The number of speakers of Katheriya in Budaun is reported to he 826,500. 
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Bkaj Bhakha (KathEeiya). 


(District, Budatjn.) 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Braj BhakhI (KathSeita). (District, Budaln.) 

Ek admi-ke do larka the. Ta-mi-se chhote-ne apne 

One vnan-of two sons iDcre. Tliem-in-from fhe-yoiinger-by liis-own 

pita-se kahi ki, ‘pita, tumhre dhan-m? jo mcro hot-ho, 

fatlier-to it-was-sciid that, ‘ father, your wealth-in what mine may-he. 


ya muj(b)-ko 

bat do. ’ 

Wa-ke pita-ne us-ke 

rV 

bate-ka 


that 

me-to 

dividing give. 

Him-of father-by his 

share-of 

what 

tha 

wa-ko 

de-dio. 

Nek dinan-me ya-ko cbboto put 

sii^'ro 

was 

him-to 

was-given-a way . 

A-few days-in his younger son 

entire 

clhaii 

iktho 

kar-ke 

kabu dur-ke des-kb 

nikas-gayb, 

aur 

wealth 

together 

made-having 

some distance-of country -to 

out-went. 

and 


wa des-me apno sigro dhan bure kaman-me bitar-dio. 

that country-in his-own entire loealth evil deeds-in was-squandered. 

Jal) wa-ke pas kacbbo na bacbo, ^ya des-m^ gamldiir 
When him-of near anything not remained, that country-in a-severe 
akal paro ki wa bbikari bai-gayo. To ek bbagn-aii dhani-ki 

famine fell that he poor became. Then a fortunate rich-man-of 

bakhvi-mi g^yo auv wa-ke cbelan-mi nokar l^bayo. Wa-ne 

house-in he-went and him-of dependents-in servant became. Jlim-by 

ya-ko apne kbetan-me suaran cbarawan-ko bbej-dio. Yii 

him-for his-own fields-in swine feeding-for it-was-sent. He 

kbusi-se apno pet un jaran-se bbar-leto, ja-kb 

happiness-with his-own belly those roots-with would-have-filled, which 

suar jauawar kbat-lii. Jaran bbi ya-ko kou na 

the-sioine animals eating-were. Moots even him-to anyone not 

det-bo. 

giving-was. 
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THE BHUKSA DIALECT OF THE TARAT. 

Tlie Tarai parganas of the Naini-Tal district run by tlie foot of the Kumaou Hills 
alons: the northern border of the State of Hampur and the districts of Bareilly and 
Pilibhit. The dialect of Eampur is Hindostani, of Bareilly Braj Bhakha, and of Pilibhit 
Kananji. The Tarai is inhabited by a number of broken hill tribes, such as the Tharus 
and Bhuksas, as well as by immigrants from the plains. These have developed a 
mongrel mixed dialect, made up of Hindostani, Braj Bhakha, and Kanauji, with an 
infusion of the Kumauni of the hills. The Tharus and Bhuksas have lost their abori- 
ginal languages, if they ever had one. The dialect has been returned as ‘ Bhuksa ’ from 
the name of one of these tribes. I class it as a form of Braj Bhakha, but it might just 
as easily appear as a form of Kanauji. The number of its speakers is reported to be 
199,621. 

A brief extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will suffice as an 
example of this dialect, and well illustrates its mixed character. 

In the first sentence we have kci used as a sign of tlie oblique genitive, which comes 
from Kumauni. In the next line we have led as the sign of the direct genitive which is 
Hindostani. So are Jcb, the sign of the accusative-dativc and words like merd, my, and 
others. On the other hand, he, were, is Braj Bhakha, while ddo, gave, gad, went, are 
Kanauji. The only peculiar form which I have noticed is ndl (beside Tie) as the sign of 
the agent case. 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

Beaj Bhakha (Mixed Bhuksa Dialect). (TaraI, Naixi Tal.) 

ft t I €tZ-% ^ 

^ ^ fw % ^ f-ft 1 ^ ?mr 

ffe I ftr ff5T ^ %ZI T 
^ I ^ ^ ^?rq% TTM 

I ^ fr-^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ♦ ♦ 

^ cfiT ft ^ I cT^ ¥rf^ 

ft »rft I ftr ftf ^?i-H ii^-^ft I ftr ft¥ 

'^rftftr ft 5EJ5T ft¥ HT^-ft Wt I 

^ ^ II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek phalane saklias-ka do laura he. Chh5te-ne ap^ne 

A certain person-of two sons were. The-younger-by his-own 

bua-se kah5 ki ‘ buo, mera jo mal-ka hissa hai so 

father-to it-was-said that ‘father, my what property-of share is that 

de-do.’ Aur us-nai ap'ne mal donS-ko bit dao. 

give.' And him-by his-own property both-to divided was-given. 

There din bad chhota laura ap“ne mal-ko bator-ke 

A-few days after the-younger son his-own property collected-having 


dur 

des-ko 

chal5-gao. 

Aur 

baha ja-ke 

ap“ne 

mal 

a-distant 

country-to went-away. 

And 

there going 

his-own 

fortune 

luchapan-me bar'bad 

kar-dao. 

Jab 

sab kharach 

ho-gao 

tab 

debauchery- 

■in toasted 

was-made. 

When 

all e.x pended 

became 

then 

us des 

-me bara 

kal par-gao 

aur khane-ko 

bhi 

tang 

that country-in great 

famine 

fell 

and food-for 

even 

in-want 

ho-gao. 

Tab us 

des-ke 

ek 

rahis-ke 

ghar-me 

samil 

he-became. 

Then that country-of 

one 

well-to-do-nia n-of 

house-in 

joined 


h6-t>-a6. Or woh suar chugane us-ko khet-me hhej-dao. Or 

he-beeame. And he swine to-feed him-as-foi' field-in it-was-sent-away. And 
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woh cMho ki 

he wished that 

bhar’ne-ko chaho. 
filling-for he-desired. 


jo bakkal suar kbate-b5 

ichat husks swine eating-may-he 


Kisl-ne 

Anyhody-by 


na dao. 

not it-was-ghen. 


wob 

those 


udar 

helly 
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BRAJ BHAKHA merging INTO RAJASTHANI. 

To the south of Braj Bhakha lie the Mewati and Jaipnri dialects of Rajasthani, into 
both of which it gradually merges. In Gurgaon we see it becoming Mewati. In the 
State of Bharatpur we notice the first signs of the influence of Jaipuri, which becomes 
stronger as we go south, until in the Bangs, or broken country in the south of that State, 
ill Karauli, and in the east of Jaipur, we find a number of sub-dia!ects which are 
grouped together under the name of Dangi. The number of speakers of these inter- 


mediate foi’ins of Braj Bhakha are reported to be as follows ; — 

Giirgaou ......... . . 149,700 

Bharatpur . . .......... 502,303 

pang dialects 774,781 


1,126,784 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF GURGAON. 

The district of Gurgaon is under the Government of the Panjab. It has the river 
Jamna to its east, being separated by it from the district of Aligarh. To its south lie 
the district of Muttra, and the State of Bharatpur. In Gurgaon there are three jirinci- 
pal dialects, viz. Ahirwati and Mewati, which are forms of Pajasthani, and Braj Bhakha, 
spoken by 119,700 people, in Palwal Tahsil, where the district meets Aligarh and 
Muttra. 

The Braj Bhakha spoken in Gurgaon is very fairly pure. It bears slight traces of 
the influence of the neighbouring Rajasthani, Such are the use of the termination o 
instead of au, for adjectives and participles, and the masculine form of the genitive 
singular {e.g. bat-kd, not hat-kau, of a share) ; the oblique ending d, instead of e ; and 
the use of the Rajasthani form of the Present Definite tense, as exj)lained under the 
head of Braj. 

The use of d for au is also common in the neighbouring State of Bharatpur. The 
oblique ending is usually e, as in good Braj, but now and then we meet d, as in tlid, 
they Avere. 

The word jab is used to mean ‘then,’ as aa'cII as ‘when,’ as in Rajasthani, The 
imperfect tense is also formed as in that language, by adding the past tense of the 
auxiliary verb to the verbal noun in e, as in clidhe-ho, I was, thou wast, or he was wish- 
ing. The past tense of the auxiliary verb is usually ho (plural he) as in Braj Bhakha, hut 
sometimes tho (plural fhd) is borrowed from Rajasthani. The past participle of Amrhs ends 
in either yd or o, as in kahyd or kalid., he said. 

An extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son Avill he a sufficient 
specimen. 
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WESTEEX HINDI. 


Braj Bhakha. 


(District, GrRGAOx.) 
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Central Group- 


western HINDI. 

Bbaj Bhakha. (District, GrRGAON.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ac?mi-ke dwai beta he. Un-te loh'*re-ne bap-te 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Tliem-from the-younger-by the-fatlier-to 

kahyo ki, ‘bhai, hamare bat-ko hissa bit-dijo.’ 

it-waS‘Said that, "brother,^ )iiy share-of share having-dkided-give.’ 

Jab to Ava-kn bat-diyo. Tbore din picbhe sab 

Then indeed hirn-to haring-dkided-it-was-gken, A-few days after all 
dhan le-ke lohh’6 larika par-des-kS chal-diy5. Anr 

property taken-haxing the-younger son a-foreiyn-eonntry-to went-away. And 

■wall ap“n6 nial khoti sah 2 :at-me uva-diyo. Aur jab sab 

he his-own wealth evil company-in was-squandered. And when all 


kbarach kar-chuko, to wa des-ine akal par- 2 :ayo, 

expenditure was-made-completely , then that country-in a-famine fell, 


aur wab 

magan 

lagyo. 

Jab 

pbir 

'V 

waba-ke 

rabis-ke 

and he 

to-beg 

began. 

Then 

aga in 

there-of 

r ich -man-of {-nea}') 

ja 

lagyo. 

Tab 

to 

wa 

larika -kb sinvar 

having-gone 

h e-engaged-h imsel f. 

Then 

indeed 

that 

boy-as-for swine 


charaw^ne-ke-liye ap^ue khet-me kbanda-diyo. Anr wall chabe-bo 

feeding-of-for his-own field-in it-was-sent-away. And he wishing-was 

ki nn cbbokka-te, jo siiwar kbdy-clia ap'^na pet palan 

that those husks-with, which swine eating-were his-own belly cherishing 

kare ; kvO-ki use koi na de-bo. Jab bos-me 

he-may-make because to-him anyone not gking-was. Then senses-in 
a-ke kabo, ‘ dekbo, mere bap-ke kib'ne nokar bai, 

come-having it-was-said, ‘see, my father-of how-many servants are, 

aur mi bhukban marS-bn. Ab mi ap^'ne bap-ke dbore jaigo 

and I by-htinger dying-am. Now I my-own father-of near wdl-go 

aur wa-te kabigo ki, “be bap, mi-ne tera aur Dbani-ko' 

and him-to I-will-say that, “ 0 father, me-by thy and The-Tich-One-of 

» kbot babut karo aur tere-layak mi beta ua bi. Tumbare jo 

evil much, was-done and thee-of-worthy I son not am. Your who 

mibin“ti rabe-bai un-me mo-ku samajb.” ’ 
labourers are them-in me (obj.) consider.^' ’ 


* Here simply used as a fomi o£ respectful address to a father. 

* God is said to be ‘ sahlca Dhaniy ;.e. a rich one from whose store esrery one is provided. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of BHARATPUR. 

To the south of the district of Muttra lies the State of Bharatpur. The main 
language of the State is Braj Bhakha. Only in the north-west, on the border of Alwar, 
is Mewati spoken, and, on the south-west, in the hill-country bordering on Kerauli, 
Pahgi. The former is a dialect of Rajasthani, and the latter, a broken mixture of that 
language and Braj Bhakha. To the west cf Bharatpur lies the Rajasthani-speaking 
State of Jaipur. Hence, although the Braj Bhakha of Bharatpur is on the whole fairly 
pure, it shows traces of the influence of Rajasthani. 

The following figures show the estimated niunber of speakers of the three dialects in 


Bharatpur : — 

Braj Bhakha 502,303 

Pangi ............. 40,000 

Mewati 80,000 

Total . . 622,303 


As a specunen of the Braj Bhakha of Bharatpur I give the first few lines of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. The following are tlic local peculiarities, mostly borrowed 
from Rajasthani, which differentiate it from the Standard dialect of Muttra. 

Instead of the termination an for strong adjectives and participles we have d. 
Thus, dlyd, he gave; paryo, he fell. Sometimes, however, we also find au, as in hlialaii, 
good; ^chan, high.^ There is a strong tendency to nasalise a final vowel, as in jane-kS, 
to a man ; ap'nal ddu-ten, (he said) to his father. In some cases this final nasal appears 
to represent an old neuter gender, as in ap'^nS dhan, his own wealth. The vowels o and 
« seem to be interchangeable. Thus the sign of the accusative-dative is kd or k^, and 
both hliukhd and hliiikhE are used to mean ‘by hunger.’ Strong nouns in « do not 
change in the oblique form, in this following Rajasthani ; thus, chhdrd-7ie, by the son. 
Sometimes sucli nouns substantive end in au or d, not d. Thus, the list of words 
received from Bharatpur gives niliaiirau, a mouth, and suno (another neuter form), gold. 
In one case, in the specimen, we have a strong adjective, clilwtd, small, ending in d in 
the nominative, with an oblique form in e. 

The past tense of the verb substantive is liau, as in Braj Bhakha. The list of words 
gives an additional form, liatau or hatyau. Satau is like the Bundeli and Kanauji Jiatd. 

In the active verb, the definite present is made as in Rajasthani by conjugating the 
simple present with the present of the verb substantive. This is sometimes found in 
the Braj of Muttra, but appears to be universal in Bharatpur. The tense is conjugated 


as follows ; — 


Sing. 

1. mdi'u-hv. 

2. mdii'ai-hai 

3. mdrai-hai 


Plur. 

mdraH-liai 

murau-hau 

mdrai-hat 


There are several examples in the specimen. 

The only other peculiarity worth noting is the use of hub, instead of bhayau, he 
became. 


^ These examples are qiiottil from a Yi^t of woru'^ ivceivcd from Bliaratpiir, but not here printed. 
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Braj Bhakha. (State, Bharatpuk.) 

^ WT[ ¥ I ^ ^ Wtn-^ ^3TXR ^[TW-?T 

^ ^ ^ir ^ ^ I ^ ^-ir 

^ f^.4 TO I ^ ^ ^ WtZJ '?5tTT 

^ ^ ^ 

OVy CS Nj 

^irft Tt I m €t ^ 

TT XJ^ ^ ^ I ^ TT-W TT-^ 

#cPI-W ^T-f^ I ^ ^ ^ XfTl-% €t 

^XRT ^ I ^J-\ %?■ I 

^ ^J^ ^ =^3Tt m ^T-W ^ft ^TT^ 

\Z/ '^<J '^' O O vS' Oi 

?to:-¥ ^ ^-rf-¥ ^ ^ w| ?r^-^ i 

c\ ^i\ ^ 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek jan?-ke do cliliora lie. Aiir bin-mai-tai cliliote 

A-cerfain person-of t\co soyi^ were. Aud theoi-in-frorii thc’-yoiniger 

cliliora-iie ap'^nai dau-tai kalii, ^daCiji, dhan-me-te jr> 

son-hy Ms-own fatJier-to if-was-said^ \faUiei\ the- proper ty-in-frovn what 

mere bat-mi awai so mo-kn deu.’ Aur wa-ni ap^'iii dhaii 

my sliare-iii may-come that aie-to givet^ And hivd-hy lits-own a:eaUh 

bin-kS bit divO. Aur Ldiaiie din iiai bite clihota 

• %f \ • 

then-to dimdincj icas-nh-eu. And manij dafs not jm^sed the-[ioun(]e)' 
chliora ap’ne bat-kfi ikattha le-kai dur rL's-kO di^ir-gayo, 

son his-own share-fo together tat^e^i-liaving a-far eonnlry-to icent-away, 
aur T7ali5 luclicli“pani-me ap^u8 dliaii biunrr-diyO. Aur jab 

and there riotous-lidng-ia his-oicri wealth was-squandered. And when 
wa-pai-tS sab utb-gayo tab wa des-mi baro-bhari jawal 

him-neai'-from all had-been-wasted then that country-in a-very-great famine 

paryo, aur wo bhukhs maribe lagyo. Tab wo cbal-diyo aur wa 

fell, and he by-hunger to-die began. Then he went-away and that 
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des-ke 

ek 

rab*waia-ke 

yaba 

jai 

rabyo. 

Aur 

wa-ne 

country-of 

one 

inhabitant-of 

near 

having-gone 

remained. 

And 

him-by 

■wa-kS 

ap*ni 

kbetan-ml 

suar 

gber‘be-pai 

kar-diyo. 

Aur 

jd 

him-as-for 

Ms-oicn 

fields-in 

swine 

ten d i n g -for it-ioas- emj)Io yed. 

And 

ichat 


bbusi 

suar 

kbawai-ke, 

wa-te 

wo 

ap^'no 

pet 

bbar’^no chab^bau. 

chaff 

swine 

eating-were, 

that-by 

he 

his-own belly 

to-fll wishing-icas. 

Pan 

koi 

ad^mi wa-kQ 

nai 

dei. 

Aur 

jab 

wa-kS soch buo, 

Sut 

any 

man him-to 

not 

gives. 

And 

ivhen 

hinuto thought became, 

tab 

wa-ne kahi, 

‘ mere 

dau-ke 

kit^ne-bi ad“mi roti 


then hini-by it-was-said, * my father-of hoio^niany -verily men bread 
khSi-liaT, aur bach-rahai-hai ; aur mai bhukliS marS-hu.’ 

eatmg-are, and saved-remaining-are ; and I of-hunger dying-am' 
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Tlie State of Karauli lies between the river Chambal and Jaipur. Its physical as- 
pects are thus described in the Imperial Gazetteer : — 

Hills and broken ground characterise almost the whole territory, which lies within a tract locally termed 
the ‘pang’ being the name given to the rugged region which lies above the nariow valley of the Chambal. 
The principal hills in the State are on the northern border, where several ranges run along or parallel to the 
frontier line, forming formidable barriers ; but there are no lofty peaks, the highest being less than 1,400 feet 
above sea-level , . . . Along the valley of the Chambal an irregular and lofty wall of rock separates the 
lands on the river bank from the uplands, of which the southern part of the State consists. From the summits 
of the passes fine views are often obtainable, the rocks standing out in striking contrast to the comparative! v 
rich and undulating plain below, through which winds the glittering river. For some miles the country north 
of these passes is high, and too rocky to be deeply cut by ravines or to be pierced for water, and the few 
inhabitants depend npon tanks and dams ; but further north the country falF, the alluvial deposit is deeper, 
level ground becomes more frequent, and hills stand out more markedly, while in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Karauli the low ground is cut into a labyrinth of ravines. 


According to the Census of 1891, the j)opulation 

according to language : — 

Jadobati ....... 

Dangi .... .... 

Urdu 


of Kararili was 156,587, divided thus 


80,000 

00,000 

10.000 


Others 


6,587 


156,587 


Of these Urdu is spoken by the Patlians and Muhammadans of the State, and by 
the educated portion of the urban population. In the plains country, wliicb is mainly 
inhabited by Rajputs of the Yadava or Jads tribe, the language spoken is the Jadobatl 
form of Braj Bhakha, and lias been described (jij). 298 and If.). The broken hill 
country, known as the Uang, is the home of Dangi. The Dang, with its language, 
extends beyond tlie limits of Karauli State, to the north into Bayana Tahsil of Bbaratpur 
in the south of that State, and to the west into Jaipur. In the latter State, besides Dangi 
proper, we fin d variations of it, called Dfigar-wara, Kalimal, and Danghbang, all spoken 
in the broken country bordering on Karauli. The people who speak Dangi are mostly 
Gujars. 

The following are the figures for the various forms of Dangi : — 


pAhgi proper, or Ka-kachhu-ki boll. 
Karauli • . . . 

Bbaratpur . . . , 

Jaipur^ . . . . 


pSgar-wara of Jaipur , 
Kalimal of Jaipur 
pahgbhahg of Jaipur . 


60,000 

40,000 

404.436 


504,436 

108,766 

81,216 

80,363 


Total . 774,781 


For Dangi proper, I propose to give specimens of that sjioken in Karauli and Jaipur. 
The Dangi of Bbaratpur closely resembles that of Jaipur, showing, however, greater 


VOt. IX, F.1KT I. 


^ Incltides 217,531 speakers of a mixed dialect. 
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affinities with the Braj Bhakha spoken immediately to its north, specimens of it are 
unnecessary. Of the other Jaipur dialects, I give specimens only of Bangbhang. Tlie 
others are intermediate between it and Dangi of Jaij)ur. I also give a List of Words 
and Phrases in the Daiigi of Karauli and Jaipur, and in all the three other dialects 
of the latter State. 

The examination of all the forms of speech current in Jaipur has been greatly 
facilitated by a book which will be frequently referred to in the following pages : — 
einiens of the Dialects spoken in the State of Jeypore, prepared, at the instance of His 
Highness The Maharaja, by the Rev. G. Macalister, M.A., in the year 1898. This 
admirable work gives a vocabulary, grammars, and specimens of all the dialects spoken 
in the State. It contains many details which cannot find j^l^ce in the 2 :)resent 
Survey. 

Hangr exhibits Braj Bhakha in the act of shading off into Rajasthani. In the 
standard dialect of the south of the Braj tract we have, indeed, noticed the use of a form 
of the present definite {kaiM-hau instead of kar^tu-hau, I am doing) which is borrowed 
from that language, and in the centre of Bharatpur other examples of its influence have 
been pointed out, but in both these cases the instances are sporadic. In the Dang dialects, 
on the other hand, they are quite common, and give a distinct colour to the whole. Darigi, 
in short, shows the first signs of idioms which we shall meet more and more frequently 
as Ave go Avest, till they arrive at their fullest development in Gujarati. In one notable 
instance (the imjAersoiial use of the past tense of a transitive A'crb) Ave find the Gujarati 
idiom already established in the Dangi of Jaipur. 

As in many rude languages, AA’e find idioms preserA'ed, Avbich throw light on more 
abraded forms employed in more civilised speeches. For instance (as in old Gujarati) 
Dangi clearly forms a datiA'e by putting the genitive into the locative case. Thus, merb, 
of me, makes a locatiA'e merai, which means ‘ to me.’ This exjfiaius the origin of the 
Hindi suffix kb (Braj Bhakha kau), Avhich is really the locative of the genitive post- 
jAositioii ku (Braj Bhakha kaii).^ 

We have noticed in the Braj Bhakha of Aligarh and of the east of Agra a curious 
pu’onoun of the third person, gu or gwa. The corresjAonding form in Dangi, icha or hica, 
probably indicates the origin of this peculiar form. If ha is only another form of the 
familiar icah. 

In Braj Bhakha nouns form (amongst several methods) their oblique plural in n 
preceded by a short vowel. Thus, ghbra, a horse; ghbran-kau, of horses : nclrl, a Avomau; 
nilrin-kau, of women. In Rajasthani, these cud in a nasalised long a’OavcI. Thus, ghbra- 
kb, narya-kb. Dangi occupies an intermediate position, and exhibits a form older than 
either, from which both are derived. The oblique j)lural ends in n, always preceded by 
a long vowel. Thus, ghbrdn-kb, of horses ; ndrln-kb, of women ; dm or dan, a day ; 
dindn-kb or dandn-kb, of days. 

In all the M^estern Hindi dialects, the past tense is simply the past participle of the 
verb Avithout any suffix. We have seen that in Eastern Hindi and Bihari (and other 
languages of the group) certain suffixes are added to the A'erb in all its tenses. Thus 

^ Ko is deiived directly from an old form Jeakuj which in its turn represents the Sanskrit krite. Krtfe (which in 
Sanskrit means ^ for *) is the locative of kritah^ which itself is the origin of the Hindi kd meaning ' of 
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(Eastern Hindi) mdrya-s, he struck. This s-suffix is, as has been explained, the relic 
of an enclitic personal pronoun. 

We shall see, in dealing with Jaijmri, that this very ternrination can also he added 
to words, but here it is recognised as a distinct enclitic word, not as verbal termin- 
ations, and can be added or not at will. Thus, gayo or gayd-s, he went (it will he 
vKjticed that the same peculiarity occiu’S in Banajrharl Bundeli, vide post, p. 185). 

This enclitic is common in Dangi, as in huldl-s, she was called. 

In Western Hindi the sign of the Agent case is ne or nai. In Eajasthani and 
Gujarati this case takes no j)Ostpositiou, but ne or nai is used to indicate the Accusative- 
dative. In Hahgi nai is used (in the case of pronouns) for both the Agent and the 
Accusative-dative. In the first case it is used with the form of the nominative, and in 
the latter case with the oblique form. Thus, tai-nai, by thee ; tb-nai, or tb-lM, to thee. 
Here we see the postposition in the actual circumstances of the change of its meaning. 

In Bajasthani the conjunctive jrarticiple may he formed by adding ar to the root. 
Thus, mdrar, having struck. In Western Hindi it is formed by adding the sufiix kar, 
the letter i being optionally added at the same time to the root. Thus, mar-kar, or mdri- 
kar. In Hahgi, it is formed by suffixing kar, or by adding ar or ir. Thus, mdr-kar, 
mdrar or mdrir. Here we see the origin of the suffix ar. It is formed by the elision 
of the k of kar, and that this is the fact is proved by the form mdrir, which is evidently 
a contraction of the form mdri-kar. This, also, incidentally throws light on the Baja- 
sthani genitive in rb. The 3Iarwari glibrd-rb is by parity of reasoning a contraction of 
gliord~karb, just as the Bengali hdJaker, of a boy, is a contraction of bdlaka-ker. 

Owing to the interesting character of these Hang dialects, I have appended a sjiecirl 
List of Words and Sentences, which illustrates their various forms. 


roi« ri, PART I. 


2 u 2 
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PANGT of KARAULl. 

In the State of Kavauli, Dangi is reported to be spoken by 00,000 people. Here it 
is a rude Braj Bhakha, with a strange vocabulary, and variovis inlusions of Jaipur!. 
Two specimens are given, — a portion of the Parable of the Prodigal Sou. and a letter 
written in the locality, given just as it was put down, except that the formal salutation 
at the cominencenient has been omitted. The following are the ])rincipal divergencies 
from Standard Braj Bhakha which should be noted. 

Pronunciation. — The letter a often becomes i. in an unaccented syllable, as in hdlik, 
a child ; surlj, the sun. Tlie letters e and ai are apparently interchangeable. It is cprite 
common to find the same word spelt with one or other indifferently. Thus, pita i or jf4e, 
he beats. So d and au are absolutely interchangeable. Thus, mourn, mSrd, morn, or 
even murd, a son. So cliahjd or chalyctu, he went. The letter h is sometimes inserted 
between two vowels, as in sufiar, swine. It is sometimes omitted, as in row for raJuiu, to 
remain. When a vowel precedes a doubled consonant, it may be lengthened, and one 
consonant of the doublet omitted. Thus, ufar for tiff or, an answer. In the word khdp, 
well, an initial k has become kh. Instances of contraction are bJidt or hhout, for hohut, 
much, and dok for db-ek, one or two. 

Strong nouns which in Braj Bhakha end in d, here usually end in on or b. Thus, 
yhbrmi, a horse. A few nouns of relationship, such as maurd, a son, still end in d. The 
oblique form singular of nouns in au (d), usually ends in e, as in ghore-kan, of a horse. 
The Rajasthani form in d, is, however, also common. Thus, from haigb, haiyd-k^, to the 
mother. Xote that this word ends in b, although it is feminine. The Nominative 
Plural usually takes the form ghbre, but occasionally we have glibrd. The oblique plural 
usually takes the form ghbrdn. The long vowel in the last syllal)le of the oblique plural 
is typical of Pahgi. Sometimes we have en instead of an, as in jeg"ren-kd, to the calves, 
nom. sing, jeg^rb. Nouns like maurd have obi. sing, and nom. plur. maurd, and obi. 

maurd n. >.'ouns ending in consonants have a nom. plur. in d, as in din, a dav, 
dhid, days; ■purikh, a father, plur. jnirikhd. The oblique plural end.s in an, en, or dn, as 
in dinan or dinen, janeti {jan, sl person), and purikhdn. Nouns in I and u preserve 
the long vowel in the oblique idural. Thus, meldnutl, a servant, has meJdnafin : and 
pariird, a buffalo calf, has parurdn. 

The case suffixes are the same as in Braj, but there are also some irregular forms. 
Thus, for the accusative-dative, besides knu, kS, and ki, we have nd (properly belonging 
to the case of the agent). Thus, idn rupaiydn-nd lai-lai, take those rupees. The suffixes 
of the instrumental-ablative are s^, se, sd, with the usual variations, but very common is 
pai-se, as in md-pai-se lai-lai, take from him. We have even pai (properly belongino- to 
the locative) used alone as' an ablative in sentences such as nib-pai digyau ndne ""jdt, it 
is not gone by me, I cannot go. 

Besides the two ordinary genders, masculine and feminine, there are distinct traces 
of a neuter, u hich is indicated by the nasalisation of a final au or d. Thus, pdnuau 
sukhi-gayb, n-ntQV dried up; sdkhd-kdl paryb, r. famine fell; bichdryS, it was 
considered (by him), he considered ; apPib pet, his own belly. 

The pronoun of the first person is Jm, hb, me, or mai. The genitives plural of the 
first and second persons are (1) hamdruu or ham'^rau, (2) tumdrau, lurrfrau, or tiydrau. 
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The oblique forms plural are hamati and timian, respectively. The genitive of dp, self, is 
ap'nau or dp-kaii. As pronominal adverbs note J/m, here ; jab, at this time, as well as 
‘ when ’ ; him there. 

The verbal irregularities are few in number. There is a negative verb substantive. 
The only form noted is mine, which means both ‘ I am not ’ and ‘ he is not.’ We have 
already noted ndnd, I am not, in Sikarwari Braj Bhakha, 

.A.S in Bhadauri Bundeli, the initial h of the verb substantive is often dropped when 
the verb is used as an auxiliary. Sometimes y is inserted. Thus we have, rbpat-e, he 
sets up; jdt-ye, he goes; det-b, he was giving; c/seraf-e, they were grazing. The full 
form is also used, as in dblat-hai, he is walking about. 

The definite present generally prefers the Bajasthani principle of conjugating the 
auxiliaiy with the simple present, instead of with the present participle. 

The past participle nearly always ends in ye Sometimes the y is omitted. We 
have both chukyau and cluikau, he finished. 

Precative forms of the imperative are eiyo, come; dhb~gJidlijau, give; lljau, take, 
and dijau, give. 

The following is a list of unusual words Avhich occur in the specimens. Verbs are 
quoted under their root forms : — 
dtyan, weary. 
drd, a Avall-niche. 
bJhjE or aitjhw, again. 
katthdn, a buffalo. 
kPkas, a husk. 
khirak, a cattle-pen. 
ghur, to fight. 
chain, durable. 
chhattd, good, handsome. 
jeg^rb, a ealf. 
tarak-de, to walk aAvaAG 
tdra-tiin, evasion. 
thdth"rb, dry stalks of bajra. 
dig, to Avalk. 
dbl, to wander about. 
dhuk-le, to see. 
ddju, a father. 
dhb-ghdl or dhb-de, to gh’e. 

ndkh, to leave behind. In Jaipur this means ‘ to vomit.’ 
nydr-phds, straw and chaff, fodder. 
pdnyau, Avater. 

phitak, in way phitak sujhl, he came to his senses. 

phiis, chaff. 

haiyb, a mother. 

bair’‘bdn't, a Avoman, a wife. 

hhayHo, a friend. 

ihid, a brother. 
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bhiis, to bark (like a dog). 
maluk, handsome, good. 
mulftau, much. 

mebf'naU, or mehanti, a seryant. 
rdhau, a stove. 
lagan, enmity. 

lar, to throw food before cattle, to tend them. 
lothci, grown up. 

Idliyau, blood. 

hal, to more (intransitive). 
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WESTERX HINDI. 

Beaj Bhakha (Dangi). ( State, Karai li.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad^mi-ke do mora he. Win-mi-se lliaure mora-ne 

A-certciin man-of two sons were. Theni-in-from the-younr/er son-hy 
daju-se kahi, ‘are daju, hisudha-me jo mero bat liai, 

the-fatlier-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, i^roj)erty-in what ray share is, 

■way mS-ko bit-de.’ Tab bap-ne ap“ni l)isudba l)St-dmi. 

that me-to dhide-ffive.’ Then the-father-hy his-own property was-dicided. 
Kachhuk tli6re-i dinan-mi Ibauiya mora sab bisudlia sameti 

Some few-even days-in the-younger son all property having-collected 

dur par-des-kn cbalyo-gayo, aur bbi gulamy§-se sab diiia 

fifo' foreign-conntry-to icent-away, and there debauchery-in all days 
khov-die sab bisudba lutav-dmi. Jab sabe 

having-wasted all the-property icas-squandered. Tflien everything 

gamay-chukyau, tab bba baro bbavi sukba-kal paryS, aor w6 

wasted-was-completely, then there a-great heavy dry-time fell, and he 

nanga be baitbyo. IVo -wa des-m? basi])e-ware ek 

naked having-become sat-doicn. JSe that country-in dweller one 
koi-ke jbi rabdje lagyo. Wa-ne -^va-kn ap-ke kbetan-m? 

certain-person-of near to-dwell began. Siin-by Idnn himself-of fields-in 

subar cbaray^be patbayau. Bba ja kukas-kS siibar cbarT-e. 

swine to-feed it-was-sent. There what husks the-swine eating-were, 
"wa-se ap^nS pet bbar“bo bicbaiyS. IVa-ku koi nabi 

that-by his-own belly to-fill it-was-thought. Jlim-to anyone not 

det-6. Jab "''"ay pbitak siijbl aur wa-ue 

giving-was. At-this-time to-him discrimination became-apparent and him-by 

kabi ke, ‘ mere daju-ke jba l)bot meb’natui-kau pet-se 

it-was-said that, ‘my father-of near many servants-to belly-than 

ilbar roti boy-bai, aur md bbukban marO. Ja-se 

exceeding bread is, and I of -hunger die. This-by{\.c. hence] 

jbt-se daju-ke gbar jaHgo, aur bbs -sva-se kabUgo, 

here-from the-father-of house {-to) I-will-go, and there hirn-to I-will-say, 

“are bap, mi-ne tere agari papai-pap-kau dbandbo karyau-bai. 

“ O father, me-by thee-of before on-sin-sins-of occupation made-has-been. 
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Me tero 
I thy 

mehanti-ki 

servant-of 


larilo baj^be-waro 
son one-who-is-called 
nai rakhi-le.” ’ 
like keep."' ’ 


nahi 

7l0f 


rahyau. 

was. 
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ft ^ 

^ 5Tfr-Tf 1 

giqTT ^FPT-^ 3T3T <!llR4-^ ^ ^T^-% 1 

fttf T €t 5 T ^ ^ ^Tft 1 

ftft ^T-^TT ^ I W » 

^5T-ft f^^-% I ^ ^ ^np:-ft-ft I 

^ iftt €t^cT-% 1 t-ft ^ ^ 

vff^ ^cT-^ 1 ^-ft <i,<=h-^cT-% I 

^ ftm ^ ^ I ^ rR 

?trPC-'R»^ I t%??rT ^in-v I 

fT-% I ^ ^ ^ I 

■?r 1 f! ^ I ^TR-i ^ Trmii 

1 fr ^ TO RffTT^ RTOm fr-R^ i ^ 

^ I R I 

I '?rT-ftR ^ ^ wrw I ^?fT^t 

W\-T[^-f{ I €t ^ % I ^ 

^ TTt ^-ft^ ^ ^T^-f I # TO-if-ft 

iT^ R\ ^ xpfT ^ WfT %-% I^T--^ 1 

^ Vf I 1^ '9 'I 
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Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Mai muk“te-u diuan-se tiiman-kau likli-likka liar-chukau 

I mamj-cdso dmjs-from you-to icriting-writiny (an-tired-comjdefehj 
ki jha dag-me dhor-dharen-kn nyar-plius bhi nane 

that here the-Ddng-in the-cattle-herd-for straic-chaff {i.q. fodder) even not 

rabyau. Panyau-pat uadi-m? sukbi-gayo. Tumare inura-se kattbau-kS 

•was. Wafer-stream the-river-in dried-went. Your son-to huffalo-fo 

thStlPre laribe-ki kabat-b5, to tara-turi karat-hai. 

dry-stalks-of-bajrd throwing-offword) saylng-I-am, then evasion dolng-he-is. 

Mora lotha bo-gayo, to-bbi bal-i janat bujbat 

The-hoy grown-up became, nevertheless now-even knowing understanding 

nane. Ab dbnk-le, bbia, tero mura jegb-eii-ki lar-lar bhi 

he-is-not. Now see, brother, thy son the-calves-to tending even 
nane jat-ye. Hn bbusat bbiisat tbaki maryan. Haman-se 

is-not going-is. I barking barking being-weary am-dead. Me-with 

dinen-ke dinen-se lagan ropat-C\ Ab bit bakbar-mi-se karbi-jadgO. 

days-of days-from enmity setting-up-he-is. Now I house-in-from will-go-away 

No gburibe d5lat-bai. Mai-ne bbot sam^jbay bujbav 

Se for-fighting wandering-is. 3Ie-by much remonstrating explaining 

kabyau, to aujbb titar nane det-i. Kaiyo janen-ne 

was-said, still again answer he-is-not giving-eve)i. Several g^ersons-bg 

sam“jbayo, tab wo bbi-se tarak-det-hai. Tai-ue jbs 

it-was-reinonstrafed, then he there-frorn walking-away-is. Thee-by here 

baiyo bbi nai ran dini. Jab ImiPbani jbau 2 fiT-se 

mother also not to-remain was-allowed. When {niy-)wife the-hut-from 

kbirak-me awat-e, tab parurun-ku nyar-jjbus dar^t-ye. M6-])a: 

the-pen-in coming-is, then buffalo-calves-to fodder giving-she-is. Jle-by 

tanak bbi nane balyau digyau jat-i. Al), bbia, in 

a-little even is-not moving walking going-even. Now, brother, these 

rup'‘kan-se din-uthi Ibbyan sukbat-bai. Al) tii jb5 

eondiicts-from day-arising blood drying-up-is. Now thou here please-come 

H5 llkbi cbukyau. Ab b6 nane ian“tau. A-m?-se 

I having-written finished- Now I ani-not knowing. This-in-from 

VtIL. TT, VAAT 1. ~ X ~ 
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til sab samajh l>u.jh lijau. Ho to bat nihartau 

thou all understand know please-take. I indeed the-road icatchhig 
rLibar'*tau atyaii ho-chalyau. Nai-to thore dinan-mi bS aw^tau. 

■watching xoeary became. Otherwise a-few days-in I shall-come. 

Anaj kutbila-me ran dijau. Haman-kau niuk“tau 

The-corn the-granary-in to-remain jilease-allow. 21e-to much 

chaiyyegaii. Aur a-me-te do man anaj Jhandu-kan 

will-he-necessary . And it-in-from two maunds grain Jhundu-to 

dho-gbalijau. Moy 3 har'‘n 6 bo-gayau-hau. So dok dina-se 

please-give-away. To-me diarrhoea become-was. That two{-or)-one days-from 


kal hai. Aur 

Nanua 

bhay^le-se 

ter-ke 

kijo 

ke 

rahe 

peace is. And 

Kanuci 

friend-to 

seen-having 

pi ease-say 

that 

the-stove 

pichhe-ke are-nm 

tin 

rupaia 

nakhi 

avau-hS. 

% 


So 

behind-of niche-in 

three 

rupees 

hacing-left 

come-I-ctm. 

Therefore 

hat-me-se 

maluk 

chain 

agaPkhi aur 

panha 

am* 

chhatta 

th e-market-in-from h a^idswne 

lasting 

shirt and 

shoes 

and 

a-selected 

kakha le-ke 

baiya-ku phay-dey. Wo jha 


mill 

comb taken-having 

the-mother-to make-ocer. She here 

having-joined 

bhet-jay“gi. Miti 

Besakh 

sudi 

7 Sambat 

1966. 



ieill-meet{-me) . Date 

Daisdkh 

bright-half 7 Year 

19o6. 




FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

I am weary with writing to you this long time, that there is no food for the cattle 
in this jungle. The very water in the streams has dried up. 4Then I tell your son 
to give the buffaloes bajrci stalks he shirks the work. The boy is now grown up, but 
still he won’t understand anything. Look here, brother, your son won’t even go to 
feed the calves. I rail and bark at him tiU 1 am tired, and the only result is that 
he hates me more and more every day. Now I won’t stay in this house any longer. 
He goes about seeking whom he can fight with. No matter how much I reason with 
him, he won’t give me an answer. A number of people have reasoned with him, but 
he just walks away from them. You did not let even my mother stay here, and so 
my wife has to feed the buffalo-calves when she goes out from the hut to the cattle 
pen. I am quite unable to get about myself. Now, brother, through these goinus-on 
my blood is fairly drying up. Please come here yourself. I have already (before) 
written to ask you this. Now I don’’t know anything. Prom this letter vou can 
understand the state of affairs. I am weary watching the road for your coming 
If you don’t, I leave this in a few days and go to you. 

Let the corn stay in the granary. We’ll want a great deal. You may give two 
maunds of corn to Jhandu. I have been ill with diarrhoea, but have been better for 
the last day or two. Tell my friend Nanua that I have left three ruiiees in the wall- 
niche behind the stove. I want him to buy with them a handsome, durable shirt and a 
pair of shoes, and a good comb, and to make them over to my mother. She will come 
here and see me. Dated 7 th of the bright half of Baisakh, Sam. 1956. 
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DANGT of JAIPUR. 

The Dangi proper of Jaipur is spoken in the north-west corner of the state on 
the borders of Bharatpur and Karauli. It is continuous with the Dahgi of the former 
state. To the west of the Dahgi proper, along the southern border of Alwar, there 
is a mixed dialect, through which Dahgi shades off into Jaijmri. It may also be 
included under the head of Dahgi. The number of speakers is reported to be as 
follows : — 

Dangi proper ........ ... 18C>.0ri.5 

Mixed dialect .... ........ 217,531 

Total . 404,436 


As in the case of the other Jaipur dialects I am indebted to the Rev. G. Macalister 
for the two excellent specimens of Dahgi proper which follow. The grammatical 
sketch of the main peculiarities of the dialect is based on his grammar, and on 
the specimens. 

Fronunciation. — Dike all the Jaipur dialects Dahgi shows a marked preference 
for the cerebral n (which is sti’ongly pronounced) over the dental n which we meet in 
Braj. In fact we may say that every n which represents a medial single n in Prakrit 
is cerebral ; while only the few that represent a double nu in Prakrit are dental. Thus, 
the n \n.janu, a man, has a cerebral «, because in Prakrit the word is jand, but sonu, 
gold, has a dental n, because the corresponding Prakrit word is sound or sound, with 
a double mi. Mr. Macalister states that a medial I is also jwonounced as a cerebral, and 
it is probable that the same rule applies in this case also. The cerebral I (3b) is not 
Avritten in the specimens, so I do not mark it in the transliteration. 

There is a tendency to disaspiration in the middle or at the end of a word. Thus, 
we have bhukan for bhuklian, by hunger ; kal for kalii, said ; hat for hcWi, a hand ; char 
for charh, mount. 

The letter ch sometimes becomes s, as in sdsl for sdchl, he thought. 

Mr. Macalister alw/iys transliterates a final y preceded by a long vowel as ya, thus. 
ioclya, to him;ydya, he goes; khdya, having lost. 

As an instance of contraction we may quote Ihdrd for lahuro, small. 

When the letter a falls in an unaccented syllable, it is liable to be changed to i. 
Thus, hdlik, for balak, a boy ; pdkhir, for 'pdkhar, a tank. So ii becomes a in thcikar for 
thdkur. 

ISouns, adjectives, and ^participles, Avhicli in Braj Bhakha end in au, in this dialect 
end in d. Thus, jeicard, a rope ; bludd, good. The ij is preserved in the jxast participle, 
as in chalyd (Braj Bhakha. chalyau), not cliald, he went. 

Nouns are declined much as in the Dangi of Karauli. There is the same typical 
retention of the long vowel in the oblique form plural. 

As a rule strong masculine nouns (as distinct from adjectives and jiarticiples) end 
m d, not d. The termination d is Jaipuri and is occasionally met with. Koav and 
then we meet u, thus, sdnu, gold ; janu, a person. Of nouns of this class, the oblique 
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singular as well as the nominative plural ends either in e, as in Braj Bhakha, or in 
a, as in Jaipur!. Nouns in d have only the form in d. Thus, potd, a grandson ; accusa- 
tive pdtd-hu, nom. plur. pbtd ; ghord, a horse or horses. The other nouns seem to 
prefer e. Thus, from raJi'^be-icddd (or -lodrd), a dweller, we have as genitive rah^be- 
wdle-kd, and from janit, oblique ycwe. The oblique plural of all those nouns ends in an 
or en, as in pdtdn-JcE or poten-k^, to grandsons. 

iVIasculine nouns ending in a consonant have a nominative plural in d, as in clind, 
days. The oblique plural ends in dn, as dindn. Sometimes we have the Braj Bhakha 
termination an, as in ndk'"ran-kb, of servants. 

Beminine nouns in I, such as chhbri, a girl, have obi. sing, and nom. plur. clihbrl, 
and obi. plur. chhorln. 

The case suffixes are the following : — 

Agent. ne 

Acc.-dat. ku, ke, kai 


Obl.-instr. 

Gen. 

Loc. 


te, tg, tai, pai-te, pai-te, kai-te 
kb, obi. masc. ke ; fern. kl. 
mg, in ; pal, mag, on. 


The oblique masculine of the genitive is sometimes (as in Jaipur!) kd, in, u 
des-kd ek rah''he-wdle-ke dhigdre, near an inhabitant of that countiw. 

The accusative-dative sometimes takes the termination ya, as in pbtdya, to a 
grandson. There is also, as usual, an instrumental in an, as in bhukon, by hunger. 

There are traces of a neuter gender. Thus, stinyg, it was heard, he heard. Strong 
adjectives which in Braj Bhakha end in au, in this dialect end in b, with an oblique 
masculine in d or e. Thus, bJialo, good, oblique bhedd, bJude. 

As regards PronOUnS, that of the second person has its plural (nominative and 
oblique) tarn, not turn, and a genitive plural or tydrb. ‘ He,’ ‘ that,’ is e, <6 y 7 or 

•loha ; obi. sing, icd ; nom. plur. ice, obi. plur. iin. An optional form of the acc.-dat. 
sing, is lodya. 

‘ This ’ is yd or I ; sing. obi. yd ; acc.-dat. ydya : plur. nom. ye ; obi. in. 

Another word for ‘that’ is je ; sing. obi. jd ; acc.-dat. jdya ; 2 )lur. nom. obi. 

So alsoycS, ‘then,’ as rvell as ‘ when.’ 

The Relative pronoun is je, declined exactly like ye, that. 

Kbn is ‘ who?’ kd, ‘ what ? ’ and kacliliii, anything. Hence, Dang! is also called 
Kd-kachhd-kl boll. Kdu or kbn is any. None of these change their bases in declen- 
sion. 


The genitive of dp, self, is dp-kb or dp'' nb. The word is sometimes (as in Jaipur!) 
used to mean ‘ w e.’ Quite frequently, the personal in-onouns merb, wd-kb, etc., are 
used where, according to the rules of Braj Bhakha, we should expect dyfnb. 

The Verb Substantive i^ the same as in Braj Bhakha, except that one of the forms 
of tlie past is liattyb insteaxl of liutau. ILattyb is also used as the participle 

of haihb, to become. Other forms of this latter verb are 1 pres., hog ; 1 fut., hggb ; past, 
hdyb ; coiijunctive participle hoi (not hicai), hair, etc. 

The conjugation of the Active Verb is on the whole the .same as in Braj Bhakha. 
The definite present followns the Rajasthan! principle of conjugating the auxiliary verl) 
with the simple present tense, and not with the present participle. The present 
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participle seems to be sometimes used as a past tense, as in khaddtd, be sent (him to 
the fields) ; difo, (no one) gave. 

The form of the conjunctive participle is borrowed from Jaipur!, and is noteworthy. 
Its typical sign is the letter r, as in bdlar, bolar-lcai, boUu'-kam, or bblar-kahi, having 
said. Sometimes the termination is ir instead of ar, as in uthir or uthar, having arisen. 
The termination ar is often written as a separate word and is hence liable to confusion 
with the word ar, and. Thus, cliarar, having mounted, is written both and 

There are also traces of the Braj Bhakha conjunctive particijile in i (or y), as 
in jaya, having gone; klidya, having lost; kai (i.e. having said. Care should 

be taken not to confound Ayu', having said, with kai, that (conjunction). The matter 
is further complicated by kai being also used for kahi, (he or she) said. 

This conjunctive particiide in i or y is often compounded with the verb abb, to come, 
the two members being written as one word. Thus, kary-di. having done 

I come, I will come back after doing it. So wWwt, having lived he came, 

he came to life. 

Kar^bb, to do, is regular, its past being karyb ; debb, to give, and lehb, to take, make 
diyb and liyb (also dlyb and Uyb) respectively. ‘ Gone ’ is gayb. 

For further particulars and for a number of excellent sjDecimens, the reader is 
referred to Mr. Macalister’s work. 
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i ^rrf t^r nw-t ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ • C\ 

r 

^ Tr-% HTI ^T ^ 

^ %-^ I ^ TT ^ Hqi f^^TT m I 

^ ^ ^rqr %cr-if i ^ qTcr^ htt ^tI-% f^-^ 

^ *0^ 

^ TT^ ¥ I ^ qiT^-t qpi ^ I ITW 

^Tff ’^rri qT-% ^T qjq-^-t ft€t ^ h 

^ I ^ ^ ^ f^Vr qi-H 

W-% ^ I ^ If ^ ^rff 

?:# i ^ 1 TPi-t I ^ m-w 

wjq-^ I ^-\ I^T ^T ^ Tit I 

^Txr WR ^niT-^^ ^ ^ft ^ TT-^ I ^ 

% ^ ^T3I lf-% IRT-^ TR qi# =?r: I ^ 

^ ^ *rft ^ ^iWI^ I ^ qTq-% ^T-% 

qii ^TT# ^TTTt ^ qf?:r^ i m 

-fXcT-Tf q^Rt I qfq^-TI to qTO% l ^ IH ?ITif qW 

C\ 

^ ^ I q€f t ^ft qzT HT-^ ^ ^ ^rnfr i 

^ “ft ^ qxq-^ I ^ q %q n 

qr-'^ q^ ^ ^ %cT-if ft i ^ 'is ’qrqt qR 
qni^ qjrqt ^R qt-q q^iRt qiqt ^x qqqt i ^r-q tiqi ww 
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I m W t ^T ^ % I ^ 

^T-^ ^ ^ % 1 ^ TT#-^T^ 

1 fwRT-^ I HtcTT •rff i Tr-% 

^1^31-% ^T¥T ^nr ^T3T3t I ^T-% ^-% ^=f> 

%W If ^ft w€ ^ ^ ^ 

?i^ 1 ?f-^ ti^ ^^ni-3t ^rff ^t€t w ^TRT%^-'^ 

mm If I ^T 3T #tTT-^ 3rr-% ^ft 

m-% ^ 1 Ti-^ mm mi %zrr 

T% I % ^ fl^ % ^ ^It-t % ! 

^?:fi: ^ TT^ ^ ’f^T-^ ft ^ mm i mm mx-m 
fr ^ ^ ^3Tft I #^-ft ft ^ ^ ^■Rfft II 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


Beaj Bhakba (Dangi). . (State, Jaipur.) 

(Rev. G. Macalister, M.A.) 


Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 



Ek-ki do 

beta 

he. En-me-te 

Ihore 


beta-ne 

A- certain- one-to two 

sons 

were. Them-in-from 

the-younger 

son-by 

wa-ke 

bap-te kabi, 

‘ are 

dau, 

dban-me 

mero 

bat bai, 

his 

father-to it-was-said. 

‘ 0 

father. 

loealth-in 

my 

share is. 

jaya 

mo-kS b5t-de.’ 

Je 

wa-pai 

dlian 

battvo 

je 

uu-ku 

that 

me-to d iv i d ing-gi ve.' 

What 

him- with 

wealth 

was that 

them-to 

- nj 

bat 

diyo. Bbaut 

dina nahi buye 

Iboro 

beta 


sab-i 


dividing tcas-given. Many days not became the-yonnger son entire-even 


lair 

bbaut 

dur 

par-des-me 

cbalvo-iro. 

% o 

Whs 

having-taken 

very 

distant 

foreign-country -into 

icent-aicay. 

There 

jar 

ap-kO 

sag 

dhau lucliclici-panc-nie iira-divo. 

having-gone h is-own 

all 

wealth riotous-liv 

ing-in was-squandered. 

Jab wa-ne 

sag 

dban 

ura-diyo, jab 

wa des-me 

aiso 

When him-by 

all 

wealth 

had-been-wasted, then 

that couyitry-in 

such 

bharo jawal 

paryo, 

ar 

u kail gal bai-g5. 

Pichhai wa 

u 

great famine 

fell. 

and 

he poor became. 

Aftey'wards he 

that 


des-ka ek rah.“be-wale-ke dhigare ja-raliyo. TJ waya suwar 

comitry-of one inhabit ayit-of near having -gone-remained. He him swine 

charabe khet-ml kbadatu. Je patera smvar kbawai-be, jin-ke 

to-feed field- in sent. TF^hat husks swine eating-were, those-o_f 

kbay“be-ku u raji battyo. Ar kaii-i ad*mi waya nalii dito. 

eating-for he pleased was. And any-even man to-hini not gave. 

Jab wa-ku surat ai, wa-ne kahi, ‘are! mere bap-ke-i 

When him-to understanding came, him-by it-was-said, ‘0! my fiather-of -verily 

ii6k‘‘ran-ki niri rotl, ar mai bhukan maru. Mai iitbSo’o 

servants-to plenty bread{-is), and I of-hunger am-dying. I will-arise, 
ar mere bap-ke dbigare jaOgo, ar wa-te kab§go, “dau, 

and my father-cf near I-ioill-go, and him-to I-will-say, “father, 
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mai-ne surag-ko pap karyo, ar tero pap karyo ; ar ab max also 

me-hy heaven-qf sin clone, ami sin clone; and now I such 

iialiT rahyO, je tero beta kab^wau ; mo-kxi tei’6 nokar 

not remained, that thy son I-may-be-ccdled ; me (acc.) thy a-servant 
rakh-lai.” ’ tJ ixtbir ix a-ke bap-ke dhigare ayo. Bap-kS 
keep."' ’ Me having-arisen his father-of near came. Father-to 
wa-kn dur-te ato-i dekhar daya aya-gai. Jab bap 

him (acc.) cUstance-from on-coming-just hacing-seen compassion came. Then the-father 
daxxryo jar gale-te laga-liyo, ar matti lai wa-ki. 

ran having-gone the-nech-to was-applied, and hisses ivere-tahen him-of. 

Jab beta-nc wa-te kai, ‘are dati, nxax-iie sixi’ag-ko pap 


Then 

the-son-by 

him-to it-was-said, ' 

0 father. 

me-hij heaven-of 

sin 

karvo. 

ar tero 

pap karyo ; 

ar ab 

aiso max 

nalii raliyo, je 

tero 

clone. 

and thy 

sin done; 

and now 

such I 

not remained^ that 

thy 

beta 

kah^n-an.’ 

Jab 

bap-ne 

ap-ke 

ix6k“ran-te kai, 


son I-may-he-ccdled’ Then the-father-hy his-oton servants-fo it-was-said, 
‘ iicbbe-te acbcbe orbaiia laxvo ar xva-ku pebb'axvo, ar x\'a-ke liat-ine 

good-from good clothes bring and hini-to put-on, and his hand-in 

agtitlii peli“raAvo, ar paxTan-nxi pant pcli“raxv6 ; ar ham khaxx’l 

a-ring put-on, and feet-in shoes put-on; and let-us eat 

pixvb ar chain karl. KyS ak i mero beta 

let-us-clrinh and merriment let-us-mahe. Because that this my son 

mar-go ho, je pher ji ayo ; ar khoya-go ho, je paya-go.’ 

dead teas, tcho again living came; and lost-gone was, who icas-foundd 

Ar Ave khusi haibe lage. 

And they merry to-be began. 

Wa-ko baro beta ho, je khet-mg ho. Jab u ayo, ar 

Mis elder son icas, who jielcl-in was. When he came, and 

jab ghar-te lag°to ayo, jab xva-nc bajabo gabo ar nach'^bo sunyft. 

ichen house-to near came, then him-by music singing and dancing was-hearcl. 

Jab XA’a-ne ek janu n6k“ran-mg-te bnlayo. Jab ■a’a-te 

Then him-by one person servants-from-among icas-ccdled. Then him-to 

puchhi ak, ‘ aj i ka bat hair’ Jab na-ne xra-te 
it-was-ashed that, ‘today this what thing is?’ Then him-by him-to 

kai, ‘ tero bhaiya aya-go hai ; tere bap-ne jin'tye-hai, 

it-was-said, ‘thy brother come is; thy father-ly a-feast-has-been-given, 

ak wa-ne ti raji-baji achhg dekh-liyo.’ tj risaya-go, jJde 
that him-by he sa/e-and-sound icell ivas-seen.’ Me became-angry, therefore 

blutar nahl gayo. Ja-te xva-ke dau-ne bahar ar u 

inside not went. Therefore his father-by out having-cotne he 
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manayo. 

Jab wa-ne wa-ke 

bap-ku 

juwab 

diyo ak. 

‘ dekb, 

tcas-jiersuaded. 

Then him-by his 

father-to 

reply 

was- given that, 

‘ see. 

itek 

bar^san-te mei teri cbak“ri karu, ar 

mar-ne kabhS-hf 

tero 

so-many 

years-from I thy service do. 

and 

me-by ecer-ecen 

thy 

kahyo 

nahi 

ralyo ; to-ti 

tai-ne 

mo-kn 

ek bakb’a-u 

naliT 

order 

not 

was-disobeyed ; still 

thee-by 

me-to 

one goat-even 

not 

diyo 

ak 

mere bhayalen-ke 

saje mai 

kbusi 

kar^'to. 

Pair 

was-given 

so-that 

my friends-of 

with I 

merriment m i ght-m ahe. 

Bv.t 


tere ya chhora-ku ate-i, tero dhan ber“nin-me 

thy this son-to on- coming- just, lohom-by thy wealth prostitutes-in 

ura-diyo, ya-ke lalii to tai-ne jiwaye.’ Wa-ne wa-te 

was-wastecl, liim-of for indeed thee-by a-feast-is-givend Him-by him-to 


kai, 

‘ beta, 

tu-to 

sadai 

mere dbigare rabai. 

Je 

mere 

it-ioas-said^ 

‘ son. 

thou-indeed 

al ways 

my near livest. 

TFliat 

my 

dliigare liai, 

je 

tero-i 

hai. 

Kbusi kaPbo ar 

rdji 

bailjo 


that 

thine-verily 

is. 

Merriment to-make and 

pleased 

to-be 


to ham-ku chaiye-i lio ; kyo ak i tero bhaiya mar-go 

indeed us-to proper was ; because that this thy brother dead 

bo, je pbern jiy-byo , kboya-go ho, je pher P^ya-go.’ 

was, who again living-came ; lost-gone was, loho again was-foutuld 
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Specimen II. 

3T^ ft I <Tt ¥cT ft I 

=\ C-. 

ft t% Hrf wr^ft i ft ffi- 

ft 1 WT-^ ffir I frft^T ft ^ ft^-ff i^T 

♦ . C\ 

ftw ^ff ^ I ft^-f^?IT ft if T-^ ^T5I I ^ 

mm mzi ffn hh f-ft^fr i ft ^ ft ^ ftt-f 

^ft I ft ft^-ff t^-% fmr |-ftft 1 ft 

^ft mm-mx mz-% i ft ftt-H f^tr- 

ff f ^ mjk 1 ^T-f i€t f 3Tft ^5rr^-^ ft^ f “t ^ff f^ft-% i c ^ 

¥ H-f ft ftw l-ftft s zjmx mft ^T mJ-'4 I ft ftw-fft^T 

^ * 

^ if-f" I ft fl-f zrmx wT-f%ft I ft if wrr liuft-^ 

^-f^ft I ft 3T^T-f 15 ft 1 €tl 1 W f ft I ft 1 IT 

m-f ft it I ft mz-% m IsT-if I ift I ft 

T{ft ft mft-f I ft ^ fti-f^i^T-f fr^ 1 If ^z% 

* 

I ^T-% ^ ^ ^ ^T I ft ^T ^jnt T^zm mm ^itt i 

ft iT-^ frfr fr ^ift i ft frf%T-# mm-m mm 
fsiT i ft ^T-f ^ft 1 ^TT-fr ^ mi f i ft 

iw-f mjz ff^ ^qft ff^T-f-f ^x ^T mU-4 i ft 

C\ Cs^ 

mm ^ ^T-ft I ft mm-t mzx i^-ft i ft ^ itt ft^ mz-’m 

1 ft ftt^T-f ir-^ mm fNt Tit i ft fti-ff f ft < 

^ft m itt I ft m\-m ^ft i m mmm-m mm i^il-ft i ^T-f If-f 

• ^ 

tft ff^-fr TTTO TTfit wiz-mz-^ I ^ftfi fti-fti^T-f wim 
^ ffft I ft tft-^ tft mm %-^ I ft f ^ ^-1 fff ^ I 

* C'y 

ft m\ frft ^ <1 irft mm irlfr ft ft^ ^ ffi i 

mm-t ift I ft ^ftfw if-H ^ fftt 11 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Bbaj BhIkha (piNGi). (State, Jaipl’r.) 

(Hev. G. Macalister, M,A.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek Thakar ko. To wa-kai khav“be-kn "liar-m5 kacliliu 

One Tlidliur there-icas. Then libn-to to-eat house-in anything 
hat nahi ho. To jhaEsiden ’^va-ae kahi ki, ‘ bhai, 

eten not was. Then immediately him-hy it-icas-said that, ‘ broth er, 
chakh’i-kn ja§g5.’ To ck son-chiraiya hi, ja-ke son 

servlce-for 1-ioill go.' Then one omen-bird there-icas, whose omen 
lehe jaya. Rojina to u son-chiraiya "wa-kd son nahl 

to-taJce he-goes. Every-day indeed that omen-bird him-to omen not 

de. Son-chiraiya to chngere-ku jaya ; aiir wa-ke bachchan-tl 

gives. The-omen-bird then picking-food-for goes; and her young-ones-to 

kah jaya, ‘ beta, kan-kh son mat de-dijyo.’ To ti to 

saying goes, ‘sons, any-one-to omen do-not give.' Then she on-her-part 

chuk’be-kn gai, ar pichhe-tai ayo Thakar. To son-chiraiya-ke 

feeding-for went, and hehind-from came the-Thdhir. Then the-omen-hird-of 

hachchan-ne wa-kS son dai-diyo. To Thakar hpki kathi 

young-ones-by him-to omen icas-given. Then the-Thdkiir eamel-of saddle 

khub kas-ar 3t-pai char-ar chal-diyo. To pichhe-tai 

tightly tied-having camel-on mounted-having set-off. Then behind-from 
son-chiraiya ai. Wa-ne piichhi, ‘ betao, kau-kS son to nahl 
the-omen-bird came. She ashed, ‘children, any-one-to omen indeed not 
diyo hai ? ’ To kai, ‘ maiya, ham-ne to son dai-diyo 

given is?' Then it-was-said, ‘0-mother, us-by indeed omen was-given. 

Thakar abo karai, ja-kS. To son-chiraiya hhaji nTiS-tai ; 

The-Thdkur coming does, him-to. Then the-omen-bird ran there-from ; 

to gai.l-mg Thakar jd-liyo. To nha jar 

then the-way-in the-Thdkur xvas- overtaken. Then there having-gone 

bair“bani-k6 rup dhar-liyo. To Thakar-ne puchhi, ‘ tu 

a-icoman-of form icas-assumed. Then the-Thukv.r-by it-ivas-askcd, ‘thou 
kon ? ’ ‘mai teri haiiT'ani.’ To kai, ‘a, ek-te do huye.' 

who?' ‘I thy wife.' Then it-ivas-said, ‘come, one-from two became.' 
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Td 

unt-pai u 

baitba-lai. 

Kbafken-ki dab 

lagi ; 

td 

Then 

camel-on she icas-caused-to-sit. Nature' s-call-of necessity was-felt ; 

then 

ek 

pdkbir bbari 

bi pani-te. Td 

• • ^ 

AAa sdn-cbiraiva-te 

♦ • 

bdlyd 

kai, 

one 

tank fiill 

was icater-with. Then 

he the-omen-bird-to 

spoke 

that, 

‘ mai 

kbat*ke 

kai’A^-au.’ 

% 

Wa-ne kabi 

kai, 

‘ja. 


a-call-of -nature having-done-come.' 

TLer-by it-was-said 

that. 

‘ go. 

kary-a.’ 

, Td wa pdkbir-kai 

dbagare kbat^ke 

kar^be 

gayd. 

having-done-come.' 

Then he tank-of 

near call-of-nature for-doing 

went. 

Td 

kbat^kd 

kar-kain sisd 

ler ubtd bag 

'‘dyd. 

Td 

Then 

call-of-nature 

done-having water having-taken back he-returned. 

Then 


p6kliir-ki par-ml sySp maifka-mau lap^kai. To wa-ne kalii 

the-tanh-of bank-on a-serpent a-frog-at darted. Then liim-hy it-icas-said 

kai, ‘ ya-ko jyo ya 'v^a-iie cliakkii-te 

that, ‘this-of life this-one untimely takes.' Then him-hy pen-knife-icith 

kat, mSs ap^'ni aiir wa sySp-kS pliaik’^bo karyo. 

having-cut flesh his-oicn thigh-in-from, and that serpent-to throwing icas-done. 


klmb dbap-go. 


utbar 


cbalvo-go. 


V JL ^ — 

Then the-serpent much satisfled-went. Then himself having-arisen loent-aivay. 


'Py a jar pocbbyo ut-kai dbagarai. 

Then he having-gone arrived the-camel-of near. 

bbij-rabi. To son-cbiraiya-ne dekbi, 


kalii, 


To loiu-te wa-kl 

Then blood- with his 
ill, ‘ ka biiYo ? ’ 


thigh wetted-ivas. Then the-omen-bird-by it-iccis-seen, it-icas-said, ‘ what became ? ' 


To 

Then 


ja-te niai-ne 

therefore me-by 
son-cbiraiya-ne 
the-omen-bird-by 
To cbar 

Then mounting 


niai-ne meri 


Ava-ne kabi kai, ^ek niair‘^ka-kn siap kbanai-bd , 

him-by it-was-said that, ‘ one frog-to a-serpent eating-was ; 

niai-ne nieri jag-kd mas raryo, kat-kat-kai. Jbat siden 

e me-by my thigh-of flesh was-thrown, cut-cut-having. A.t-once 

iraiya-ne bat pber-d-yo. To aisi-kl aisi jag bai-gai. 

ii-bird-by hand was-passed-on. Then such-of such the-thigh became. 

cbar nt-pai doiiyH cbale. To iva maifka-ne 

mounting the-camel-on both set-ojf. Then that fi'og-by 
i kai, ‘ tu Ava-kS ard kab aAvaigd td bdya 

hought said, 'thou him-to serviceable when will-come then it-may-be 

bdya; ab-i cbald.’ Td jbabsiden Avbl-tai cbal-diyd. 

-m.an-hp : now-eveii QoJ Then at-oncc there-from he-started. 


sosi kai, ' tu wa-ku aro kab 

it-icas-thought said, 'thou him-to serviceable when 
na bdya; ab-i cbald.’ Td jbatbslden 

not it-may-be ; now-even go.' Then at-once 


jbabslden 

at-once 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a Thakur Avho had nothing to eat in his house, so he said to himstlf, 
‘brother, I’m going to look for service.’ There was also a bird of omen, and the 
Thakur went to her to get an omen, but though he went every day she ne^er ga\e him 
one. One day she went out to pick up some food, and before she started she told hex 
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children on no account to give an omen to any one. While she ivas anay the Tlu'ikur 
came as usual, and the chicks gaim him the looked- for indication, so he .saddled his camel, 
mounted and set off. 

Back came the omen -bird, ‘My children, are you sure you gave no one an omen r ’ 
‘ Indeed we did, mother. We gave it to the Thakur who comes every day.’ 

Up flew the omen-bird, and overtook the Thabiu" on his way. She assumed the form 
of a woman. ‘Who are you P ’ said he. ‘I’m yoiu* wife.’ ‘Come along; one has 
become two.’ So he took her up on his camel. They came to a tank full of water, and 
he was compelled to descend for a certain jmrpose. ‘ I’ll be back in a moment,’ said 
he. ‘ All right,’ said she. On the bank of the tank he saw a snake 2iursuing a frog. 

‘ It s a shame to let the poor thing be killed,’ said he. So he took out his penknife and 
cut bits of flesh out of his thigh with which he fed the snake till it could eat no more. 
Then he got up and went back to the camel. His thigh was all Ifloody. ‘ M’hat’s 
happened ? ’ said the omen-bird. ‘ A snake was going to eat a frog, so I threw it lumps 
of flesh from my thigh instead.’ 

Straightway the omen-bird pas.sed her hand over the wound, and it healed up as it 
was before. Then they got up on the camel and went on their way. 

But the frog said to himself, ‘ some day or other you may be of use to him. Go at 
once.’ So he started off at once. 

[This is the end of the extract- The entire slory, which is a long one, will be found 
on P 2 I. 82 and ff. of Mr. Macalister’s book. The frog takes the form of a barber and 
overtakes the Tbakur. The three then go on. The snake, out of gratitude for his good 
meal, also joins the company as a Brahman. The four settle in a city, where the omen- 
bird gets the Thakur service under the king, on a salary of a lakh of rupees. The kins’s 
barber persuades the king to set the Thakur three a2)2iarently im2)ossible tasks (to get a 
snake’s jewel, to find a ring thrown into a well, and to get news of his dead and gone 
ancestors), aU of which the Thakur performs with the aid of the snake, the frog, and the 
omen-bird. To carry out the third task, the omen-bird assumes the form of the Thakur 
and gets the king to make a huge funeral pyre on which she sits. It is lighted, and she 
flies away in the smoke. She then sends the Thakur to the king with the news that he 
has come back from the king’s ancestors, and that they are all well, but want a barber. 
So the king makes another pyre and sets his barber on it to go off to his ancestors. The 
pyre is lighted. The barber is, of course, burnt to death, and the king and the 
’Pliakur live ha 2 )py ever afterwards.] 
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In the south-east corner of the Jaipur State, on the borders of Kotah and Karauli, 
and separated from Dahgi by Kalimal and the Dahgi of Karauli we have Dahgbhahg. 

The estimated number of its speakers is 80,363. 

Pahgbbahg is more infected with Jaipur! idioms than Dangi. It even exhibits 
modes of expression which have hitherto been considered to be peculiar to Gujarati. 
In its grammatical forms the following are the main points in which it differs from 
Dahgi of Jaipur. 

PrOUlinciatioil. — There is a tendency for i to become a, as in dan, a day ; lakhyd, 
written. So u becomes i in ripyd, a rupee. 

The tendency to disaspiration appears to be stronger even than in Dahgi. We have 
cases like husj, pleasure ; badd, bind ; suho, dry ; sad {sddhu), a saint ; hhukb, hungry ; 
jib, a tongue; Id, iron; rdkas {rdkhas), a fiend. The letter A is often transferred to 
the first letter of a word, as in mhnl for mahal, a palace ; rtihdrdj, as well as mdhdrdj, a 
great king; ghadb, for gad^hb, an ass. Similarly wi is transferred in //wafio, for Zam&o, 
long. Disaspiration is, as usual, prominent in the conjugation of the roots rah, remain, 
and kah, say. We have rai-hai for rahai-hai, he lives ; rayb, lived ; kai, said; kai, say 
(imperative, 2nd sing.) ; and k^gb, I will say. 

As a rule strong masculine nouns end in o, — not d, as in Dahgi and Braj Bhakha, — 
thus, betb, not betd, a son. The oblique singular of these nouns, and the nominative 
plural, end in d. Thus, betd-kb, of a son ; betd, sons. The oblique j)lural ends in dn, as 
in Dahgi. In other respects nouns form their oblique forms as in Dahgi. 

There is no accusative-dative in ya, like the pbtdya of Dahgi. There is a locative 
in a, as in mhala, in the palace; sachya, in truth ; and in ai for nouns and adjectives 
ending in d, as in mahlnai, in a month ; dgai, in front, before. This last locative is 
common, and when an adjective (or genitive) agrees with a noun in the locative, it too 
is put into that case, which is a most interesting survival. Thus we have dp-kai (not 
in his own palace ; merai {not mere) dgai, hx my front, i.e. before me; 
Uimdrai pachhai, in thy behind, behind thee. 

The postpositions are the same as in Dahgi, except that the agent has nai, instead of 
ne, and that the oblique genitive ends in kd, not ke, as in ^ des-kd raibdld-kai, to an 
inhabitant of that country. 

The termination kai of the dative (which also occurs in Dahgi) is here clearly seen 
to be the locative case of kb, the sign of the genitive. In other words, in Dahgbhahg, a 
dative may be formed by putting the genitive into the locative, i.e. by changing the 
termination b to ai. Thus, raibdld-kai, to an inhabitant ; clidy'^nd hai merai, there is a 
desire to me, 1 have a desire ; do piitr hd-jydy''gd terai, ivfo son?, y^nt^hecomo to thee, 
thou wilt have two sons ; betd hbya dp^nai, sons will be to us, we {i.e. I) shall have sons. 

When an adjective or pronoun agrees with a noun, the postposition is sometimes 
added to both, as in ^-nni rdjd-nai kai, by that by the king it was said, it was said by 
that king ; raibdld-kai ek-kai, to inhabitant to one, to one {i.e. an) inhabitant. 

Sometimes the sign of the agent is omitted (as in Jaipur!), as in E (for ^-nai) 
mait'ri-ku mdrl, he beat the sweeper-woman. 

VOL. IX, PAET I. 2 Z 
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Adjectives which in Braj Bhakha end in au, and in Dangi in d, often end in yo in 
Danghhang. Thus, dchhyd, good (ohl. sing. masc. dchliyd) ; sachhyd, true (lem. sdclii> 
loc. sing, inasc. sachya) ; asyd, of this kind (=:Hindostani aisd). It will thus he seen 
that they agree in form with past participles. 

As to pronouns, the first person is the same as in Dangi, except that we now and 
then meet a Jaipur! form, such as tnhdrd, as well as mei'd, my. The accusative-datives 
moya, toya, wdya, etc., do not occur. 

The nominative plural of the second person is hmi, tarn or tamii, and its genitive is 
tumdro. This pronoun takes nai, the sign of the agent case, also as the sign of the 
accusative-dative (in this case suffixed to the oblique form, and not to the nominative). 
Thus, tai-nai, by thee ; td-nai, to thee ; Uim-nai, by you or to you. 

As in Dangi, the reflexive pronoun dpa, self, is also used to mean ‘ we,’ including 
the person addressed, or even ‘ I.’ Its oblique form is d2)a, or (plural) dpan. Its geni- 
tive is or dp-kd. The personal pronouns are often used instead of dp’^tid, in the 

sense of ‘own.’ Thus, ^-kd (or dp^tid) bdp-su kal, he said to his father. 

The pronoun of the third person (‘ he,’ ‘ that ’) is wd ; obi. sing. U ; nom. plur. u-e; 
obi. plur. ; ipka — ‘ there.’ 

‘This’ is yd (sometimes yd); obi. sing, i; nom. pliw. ye; obi. plur. in: nya~ 

‘ here ;’ wyJ=thus. 

Jo, ohl. sing, ji, nom. plur. je, ohl, plur. jin, is the demonstrative pronoun ‘ that,’ 
and the relative pronoun ‘ who ;’ jad or jab=‘ then,’ ‘ when ’ ; jhya=‘ there,’ ‘ where.’ 

Kuti (which does not change in declension) is ‘ who ? ’ k^=‘ what ? ’ ; kdl—" any- 
one,’ ‘ some ’ ; kat = ‘ anything ’ ; kha=‘ where ? ’ ; kyd—‘ why ? ’ 

The conjugation of verbs is generally as in Dangi, except that (as in Jaipur!) the 
first person plural ends in a, and the third person plural is not nasahsed. Thus,— 

I strike, etc. 

Sing. Plur. 

1. mdr^ mar a* 

2. mdrai rncirb, 

3. mdrai mdrai. 

The conjunctive participle ends in kai, kar or or, as mdr-kai, mdr-kar, mur-ar; 
having struck. The noun of agency ends in bdld, as in rai-bdld, an inhabitant. 

The auxiliary verb uses both the Braj and the Jaipur! forms. Thus — 

(Braj) mai I am ; mm hd (plur. masc. hd), I was. 

(Jaipur!) mai chlM, I am ; mat chhd (plur. masc. child), I was. The Braj form is 
the more usual. 

The definite present is formed by adding the auxiliary verb to the simple present. 
Thus, mat mdrW-h^. The imperfect is formed by adding ai to the root wliich is conju- 
gated with the past tense of the auxiliary. Thus (singular) mai mdrai hd, (ifiural) ham 
mdrai hd, and so for all persons. 

The letters s and k are often added pleonasticaUy to the third person of verbs. 
They are relics of old pronouns. Thus, kal-as, he said ; puchhl-s, he asked ; mdrai-k, he 
may strike. 

In one important point of construction Dangbhafig agrees with most of the Eaja- 
stlian! dialects, and with Gujarat!. lYhen a transitive verb occurs in Hind! in the past 
tense, it is used either passively, or impersonally. Thus (passively) us-ne stri mart, a 
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•woman ■was struck by bim, i.e. he struck a woman, in which the verb [mart) agrees in 
gender with the object {stri) : (impersonally) xhs-ne stri-kd mdrd, by him, with reference 
to the woman, striking was done, in Avhich the verb {mdrd), being used impersonally, 
always remains masculine whatever the gender of the object may be. 

In Dahgbhahg, as in Gujarati, when this impersonal construction is used, the verb 
is attracted by the gender of the object, and becomes feminine when it is feminine. 
Thus, rdjd-nai biddl, literally, by the king, with reference to the female- 

sweeper, she (not ‘ it ’) was called, i.e. the king called the female -sweeper. Here, it will 
be observed, the Avord buldl agrees in gender with maiV'ri, althougii the latter has the 
sign of the datiA'e, k^, attached to it. 

We may also note the employment of the Jaipur! word kbnl or Ao rii, 

meaning ‘ not.’ 
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WESTEEN HINDI. 


Bkaj Bhakha (Dangbhang). 


(State, Jaipur.) 


(Mev. G. Macalister, 3I.A.) 


Specimen I. 

^ 0\ ^ 

I ^li Hlft %-# ^ ^T!^- 

H I ^ WT-^T ^ I 

C\ ♦ 

^ ^ 1 th 4 ^ HtcT-HT I ^ ^ 


HT ^TTTT-^ %rf^-l I ^ TrcTfl ^tI-TT 1%^-H ft 

^ ¥t I ^ ^ It f-fr 1 ^ ^--4 

^ 

’gpT wr ^ ^ ^ If ^ 


I 8r ^ HTT ^ ^ ^rr^fr m ^ft w\^ 
mT ^ ^ qrxT ^ h ^ €r ^ 


CftCjI'dt 

S3 


fri ftwT-lr ^-4 ft tm-# 


B-ka 

his 

so 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Koi 

ad“mi-kai do 

beta 

lia. En-me-su 

ckhota 

beta-nai 

A-certain 

man- to two 

sons 

tcere. Them-in-from 

the-younger 

son-hy 

bap-sB 

kai, 

‘ bap, 

puji-me-su jo 

meri pSti 

awai 

father -to 

it-was-said, 

‘father. 

property-in-frorn what 

my share 

comes 

mo-ka 

dai.’ U-nai 

B-ki 

pBji un-kB 

bit-di. 

Tbora 


me-to give.^ Sim-hy his property them-to dividing-was-gicen. A-few 


dan pachhai chlioto 

days after the-yoiinger 

par-des-me chalyo-gayo. 

foreign-countryinto weni-away. 


beto sari puji 

son all property 

Wha ja-kar 
There gone-hating 


le-kai dur 

taken-hating a-far 

S*nai u-ki p^ji 

him-hy his property 
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-gair clialan-ine ura-(H. TJ-nai sab puji ura-di, pachliai 

had conduct-in toas-wasted. Sim-by all property was-squandered, afterwards 
n des-mi bhot-so kal par-gayo. Jad wo kagal ho-gayb. Wo 
that country-in a-great famine fell. Then he poor became. Se 

gayo ar S des-ka raibala-kai ek-kai ja-kar rayo. U-nai S-kS 

went and that country-of inhabitant-to one-to gone-having lived. Sim-by him-to 

sur charaba-ku kbetan-pai khadayo. Jo pat“ra sur khawai-ba 

swine feeding-for fields-in was-sent. Which husks swine eating-were 


jin-su 

vfo pet bhar^ba-ku 

raji 

bo. 

Koi ac?mi u-ku 

kai 

them-from 

he belly filling-for 

pleased 

was. 

Any man him-to anything 

bi 

rv 

nai 

de-bo. J ab 

u-ku 


gyan ayo jab 

S-nai 

even 

not 

giving-was. When 

him-to 

understanding came then 

hi/ni-hy 

kai. 

‘ mera bap-ka cbakaran-ku 

roti 

gbani, ar mai 

bhuko 

it-icas-said^ 

•' my father-of servants-to 

bread 

much{-is), and I 

hungry 

marS-hS. 

Mai utbugo, ar 

mera 

bap 

kanai jaSgb, ar 

U-hU 

dying-am. 

I will-arise, and 

my 

father 

near will-go, and 

hhn-to 


kago. 

“ bap, 

mai-aai sarag-k5 

pap karyo, 

ar terb pap 

karyb. 

will-say^ " 

‘father, 

me-by 

heaven-of 

sin was-done, 

and thy sin 

was-done. 

ar mai 

asyo 

nai 

rabyo 

so terb betb kuwaS ; 

tera 

and I 

such 

not 

remained \ 

that thy son 

Tshoidd-be-called ; thy 

nokaran-mi 

mo-kS 

bi 

ek nbkar 

rakb-lai.” ’ 



seri)ants-in 

me 

also 

one servant 

keep:’ ’ 
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c No. 25.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group* 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Bkaj Bhakha (Pangbhang). (State, Jaipur.) 

(Bev. G. Macalister, 31. A.) 


Specimen II. 


TTWr Wt 1 ^ Hclft’ 'f FT 

•C\ • 

lift frl-ft I ftcTTt-^ T.mj-4 ^rift ^t^ 

^PIT-^tfr I TT^-^ if ft TFTT ^ trfft-f 


ft'^ ’^rrft fr^ wft i i 

0\ ^ 0\ 0\ 

if ^qrft ft T-m I f-f ^ift ^ wft i 


^rT^-f ^ FT^ITI W 5=rf I 5ff-f fft fft ^m-ftft I 

TT^-f ^ ^ fMt ^ I ^ # ’flTTW ^ft ^T-€t tcTT 

ft-^ HIT I ^ ft I gnift ^ % w-ft ^rf 1 ^ 

trwrf WITT ’pFT ^-ftftH #5JT-f #-# fft 

?nT^ ^ I fNi-f ^ ^ I ^ ^r 


^ft^ iTift I ^ TTwr-f %<lMr ^ 1 

ft ^-fcT ^ ft ^ 1 '^nc ftftwr 1 

m ^4 ft f ftt ^FT ^T?: f^T fm ^rm i ^f 
ft ^rgft if I ^ ^ qiit-it I ^ ^PFft 

ft 1 T»T 1 ^ it-Tlfr I TFH-f ^ft I 

^rr^ ^TTFift % I ft ^ f ft ^ft i Tift 

itT ^ wr I ft ft ??ff I % 1 ^TT^r I 

% f T I f TT ^iTJT-f ^Hirr ft ftft 1 ^ ft lt- 3 ?IFmT 


fr I ft ft IT TFft I ft TF-^ft ^ ttwt wff ^-Trft 
W^-^^ I ^ it-^^ 1 TTWT TT^ fr-^ I €-^T 


^IWT ITJIT 11 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj Bhakha (Dangbhang). (State, Jaiper.) 

XMev. G. Macalister, M.A.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 

Ek i-aja clilio naputri. Jo mait^'n jkaru kar“ba awai-hi, 

A king was sonless. fVhen the-mihtardnl broom to-wield coming-was, 
raja liat mOdo dEowai-chho. Mait‘b’i-nai raja-kS dekhar 

the-king hand face washing-was. The-mihtardnl-hy the-king having-seen 

ap-ka mdda-kai ado dkok^ro laga-liyo. Pher raja-nai kai-as, 

her-own faee-to screen a-hasket was-applied. Then the-king-by it-was-said, 

‘ mai des-pati to I’aja, ar mait“ri-nai mo-kn 

‘J country-lord verily king{-am), and the-mihtai'dnl-by me 

dekhar mOda-kai ado dhokT’o kasl lagayo mo-kS dekhar ? ’ 

having-seen the-face-to screen a-basket -why was-applied me having-seen?’’ 

Pher maith-i-kS bulai, puchhis, ‘mai des-pati To 

The7i the-mihtardni-to it-was-called, she-was-asked, ‘I country-loi'd verily 

raja ; tai-nai ado dhok^ro kyO lagayo ? ’ Mait“ri-nai 

kiny{-am) ; thee-by screen a-basket why was-applied ? ’ The-7nihtardnl-by 

kai, ‘Maharaj, naT. NyS-i kusi meri 

it-was-said, ‘ Tour-Majesty, why-indeed is-not. Thus-verily pleasure my 

laga-liyo.’ U-nai raja-nai kai kai, ‘ sSchi kai.’ Pher 

it-was-applied? Mim-by the-king-by it-was-said that, ‘ truth speak? Then 

ii-nai kai kai, ‘ Mharaj, mharo gliar-ko maitar ino-ku marai. 

her-by it-was-said that, ‘Your-Majesty, my house-of inihtar me may-beat. 

Turn naputri ho. Tuinaro mSdo dekhd)a-k6 dharam nai.’ Ja'h 

You sonless are. Your face seeing-of religion is-not.’ TJmn 

raja-nai ap“n.a nauk“ran-kS hukam de-diyos, ‘ja-kar dekho 
the-king-by his-own servants-to command was-given, ‘ gone-having see 
s5chya-T T-kS bhahgi maraik nai.’ TJn-nai jar 

in-trufh-verily this-one the-mihtar beats {oi'-)not.’ Them-by having-gone 

dekhis, sacbyh-I S maith-i-k§ mari. Pher un-nai 

she-was-seen, in-trtith-verily that mihtardnl-to she-was-beaten. Then them-by 
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'mari.’ 


a kayo-as, 

having-come it-icas-said, ‘ s 

dekhi-as, ‘ sad-sant-ki 

it-was-seen (i.e. thought), ^ saints-holy-n 
sad-sant awai, jT-ki-i wo 
gaints-holy-men, come, them-of -verily he 
punn karai. Ab n-kai 

holy-actions he-does. Now him-to verily son-of 
‘ koi day karar beta hoya 

‘ same contrivance having-made sons may-become 

rj ^ 

naputri ha.’ TJ-ko bag suko paryo-ho. 

sonless are.' JSim-of the-garden dry follen-was. 



J ab 

u-nai 

raja-nai 

en' 

Then 

that-by 

king-by 


band’gi 

karo.’ 

S5 

n-of 

sei'vice 

do.' 

So 

bandagi 

karai. 

Ar rojina 

dharam 

service 

does. 

And daily 

virtue 

to beta-ki 

laggi-as 

9 


{the-thought-)was-pleasing, 


ap nai. 
to-us. 


Apa 

TTe 


ar 

having-come 
bandagi 
service 
akbat 
certainly 

kai, 

it-was-said, 

hai. 

is. 

to 

ve7'ily 
sad 
saint 

a-gayo 
came 


ra]i 

pleased 


asy5 utaryo so 

such alighted that 

kari sad-ki. 

was-done the-saint-of. 
ya aphn-ku beto 

he us-to a-son 

‘ bachcha, mig.’ ‘ 

‘ child, ask.' ‘ 

‘ Putr-ki chay®na 
Ask.' ‘ Son-of desii'e 
koni. Ja, do 

{they-are-)not. Go, two 

ho ram’dio. So 

was a-wa7iderer. So 

.at 

ap-kai. U-kai 

his-own-in. Mim-to 

a. 

ho-gayo. TJ-ka 


baer 


ho-gayo. 

became. 


Ek sad 
A saint 

Paja-nai 

The-kmg-by 

hai. 
is. 


to 

verily 

S-maT 
it -in 


u-kl 

him-of 

So 

So 


Mig.’ 


g haryo 
garden green 

‘ Sad karamSti 

‘ The-saint a-workei'-of-miracles 

dego.’ En-nai riiji hor 

will-give. E.im-by pleased having-become 

Bachan dyo to intgS.’ ‘ Bachan-i 

Promise give then I-ask.' ‘ Pramise-verily 

hai merai.’ ‘ Tera karam-mai lakhya 
is to-me.' ‘ Thy fate-m written 

putr h6-jyay“ga terai.’ Wo to 

sons icill-become to-thee.' That verily 

mhald 


ram-gayo, ar 

he-wandered-away, and 
nawai mahinai putr 

ninth in-mo7ith sons 

ghar-bar basya. 


raja 

the-king 

ho-gaya. 

became. 


to-the-palace 

Baja 

The-king 


became. Sis house-{and-)hame were-established. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a king who had no sons. One day he was washing his 
hands and face when the Dame of the Broom' came to sweep up the jdace. Directly she 
saw the king she hid her face behind her basket. Said the king, ‘ Here am I monarch 
and lord of all. Why did the Mihtarani hide her face with a basket directly she saw 
me ? ’ So he called her to him and asked her saying, ‘ Here am I monarch and lord of all, 
why did you hide your face behind a basket? ’ Said she, ‘ Your Majesty, there was no 


1 A woman of the Blihtar or Sweeper easte ; commonly called a Militarani. A man of the same caste is called Mihtar 
or Bharigi. It is an unlucky thing for a woman to see a childless person. 
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particular reason for me to do it. I just put the basket before my face, because it struck 
me to do so.’ Said the king, ‘ tell the truth,’ Then she replied, ‘Your Majesty, the 
Mihtar, my husband, will give me a drubbing. Por you hare no son, and it is not right 
that I should see your face.’ Then the king told his servants to go and see if really and 
truly the Mihtar would beat her or not. So they went and saw that, as a matter of 
fact, she was beaten ; and they returned to the king and told him that she had got the 
drubbing she expected. 

So the king thought to himself that he must do homage to saints and holy men. 
And whenever a saint or a holy man came to his kingdom he did homage to him, and 
every day occupied himself in virtuous and charitalrle deeds. For he thought to himself 
how nice it would be to have a son, and that he must do all he could to get one. Xow his 
garden was all dry and withered up, and one day a saint who alighted in it was so very 
holy that it immediately all over became fresh and green. The king did homage to him. 
‘This is a worker of miracles,’ said he to himself, ‘ and will certainly give me a son.’ 
The saint was pleased at his devotion and said to him, ‘ my child, ask a boon.’ ‘ Promise 
to grant it,’ said the king, ‘and I will ask it.’ ‘ The promise is given. Ask.’ 'Holy 
sir, I long for a son.’ ‘ Sons are not written in your fate. But neveidheless depart in 
peace, for two sons will be born to you.’ The saint was a wanderer, and went his way, 
and the king returned to his palace. On the ninth month the sons were born, and he 
Avas happy, for now his family was established. 


3 A 
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KAUMAL. 

Kalimal is spoken in Jaipur State immediately to the south of Pahgi, between it 
and Danghharig, on the borders of the Karauli State. Tt is sjioken by 81,216 people. 

It closely resembles Paiighhang. Nouns and adjectives in d have their oblique 
forms both in d and e. ‘ My ’ is mihdrb and merb ; ‘ thy,’ thdrb and terb ; ‘ your,’ 
tamdrb ; ‘this,’ yd; ‘he,’ ‘that,’ wd or ^ (obi. plur. ««) ; ‘who?’ Ttaun. Verbs form 
their first persons plural as in Pahghhaiig, and their third persons plural as in Pangi. 

Samples of Kalimal will he found in the List of Words. It is quite unnecessary to 
give further specimens. A grammar and specimens of the dialect will be found in 
Mr. Macalister’s book. 
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dijgar-wAra. 

In Jaipur the word dMgar means ‘ a hill,’ and hence J)^gar-wdrd means the 
language of the hill country. It is spoken by 108,766 joeople, south-west of Pahgi, and 
immediately to the north-west of Kalimal. It only differs from the latter dialect in 
being more strongly infected with Jaipuri. In fact it could with equal propriety he 
classed as a form of that language. The main points in which it differs from Kalimal 
are that it is fond of using the suffix of kai-tai to represent the dative case ; ‘ your ’ is 
thamdrb ; and ‘ who ? ’ kun. In the verb substantive it prefers the Jaipuri forms 
chhE (present) and cMo (past) to and ho, and the verb is conjugated in the plural 
sometimes like Dahgi, and sometimes like Jaipuri. 

As in the case of Kalimal, this dialect is sufficiently illustrated for present purposes 
by the List of Words appended. Kurther specimens and a full grammar will be found in 
Mr. Macalister’s work. 
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STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENOES 


English. 


Daiigi (Karauli). 


1. One 

2. Two 

3. Three 

4. ¥onr 

5. Five 

6. Six . 

7. Seven 

8. Eight 

9. Nine 

10. Ten . 

11, Twenty 


. Ek 

. Do 

1 

. Tin 

i 

. : Chyari 
- I Pich • 
. Chhai 
. I Sat 
• I Ath 

I 

. , Nan 
. Das 
« Bis 


pahsri ('Jaipur) i where different i KalTnuIl of Jaipur (where 
from Dahgi of Karauli). ! different from Dangi of Jaipur). 


12. Fifiy 

. Pachas . . . . 

1 

' 

13. Hundred . 

. Saika • . . . 

1 

Sau 

14. I . 

. HS, ho . 

Mai . . . . 

i 

Mai, hu 

15. Of me 

. jMerau . . . . 

1 

! 

! Mero 

1 

1 

Mharo 

16. Mine . • 

. Merau .... 

! 

i 

1 

I 

i Mere 

f 

MharS 

17. We 

1 

. 1 Ham . t . . 

i 



] 8. Of us 

1 

. Hamarau, ham^rau , 

1 

HamarO .... 


19. Our 

. Hamarau, ham“rau . 

' Hamaro .... 


20. Thou 

. * Tu, tai .... 

Tu .... 


21. Of thee . 

. Terau .... 

] 

i Tero ' . . , 

TharO 

22. Thine 

. Terau . . . . i 

Tero . . . , i 

TBaro 

1 

23. You 

« Turn . . • , : 

1 

Tam .... 

! 

24. Of you 

I 

i , j 

. * Tumarau, tum®rau, tiyarau . ■ 

j 

Tum®r5, tyaro . . . ; 

Tatnaro 

25. Your 

. Tumarau, tum*rau, tiyarau 

1 

Tum^ro, tyato . . . | 

Tamaro 


Chyar 


Chhni 
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IN THE DANG DIALECTS. 


* 

1 Dugar-wara of Jaipur (where 
^ different from P^gi of J aipur) . 

Danghhang (where different 
from pahgi of Jaipur). 

English. 




1. One. 



2. Two. 



3. Three. 



4. Four. 




5. Five. 

! 


6. Six. 



7. Seven. 



8. Eight. 



' 9. Nice. 



10. Ten. 

) 

' 11. Twenty. 


12. Fifty. 

’ San .... 

1 

S5 

13. Hundred. 

‘ MaT, h3 . 

1 

1 

U. 1. 

\ 1 

! MharS . . . . i 

t ! 


15. Of me. 

1 Mharo .... 


16. Mine. 


I 17. We. 

t 

I 

! i 

1 IS. Of US. 

i 19. Our. 

I 

1 I 

I 20. Thou. 

TharO .... 21. Of thee. 

1 

1 

Thard .... ' 22. Thiue. 

. Tamfi, tain, turn . • 23. You. 

ThamarO . . . Turaar5 . , . . j 24. Of you. 

! I 

ThamarO , , ; TumarO . . . , ' 25. Your. 


Dang— 365 



Kogliih. 

pan^ (Karauli). 

' Paiiffi (Jaipur) (where different 
from Dangi of Karauli). 

' Kalimal of Jaipur (where 

different from pahgi of Jaipur). 

1 

26. Ha . 


• 

j Wa .... 

IJ, wa, wha 

i 

Wa, 9 . . . . 

27. Of him 

• • 

• 

[ 

Wa-kau . . . . 

Wa-k5 . . . . 

i r-ko .... 

28. His . 

• ■ 

• 

Wa-kau . . , , 

Wa-ko . . . . 

j U-ks .... 

29. Thej 

« « 

• 

We . , , . 

We . . . . 

1 

1 Wai, we . 

1 

30. Of tliem 

« • 


Win-kau, tm-kau 

IJn-ko . . . . 

i Un-ko .... 

1 

31, Their 

• • 

• 

Win^kau, un-kau 

Hn-ko . . . . 

j Un-ko . . . , 

) 

82. Hand 

• • 

• 

Hat ... . 

Hat ... . 

i 

i 

33. Foot 

• • 

• 

Pam .... 

Paw . . . , 

1 

j Pag 

34. Nose 

• • 

- 

Nak .... 


1 

i 

( 

i 

35. Eye , 

• • 

• 

ikh .... 



36, Mouth 

• • 

• 

Morhau .... 

Moh^ro .... 

j Mhod^, mhu 

1 

37. Tooth 

• • 

• 

Dat .... 


1 

1 

( 

38. Ear . 

• # 

• 

Kan 

( 



39. Hair 

• • 

- 

R5gHa . . . . 1 

Bal .... 

Bar .... 

40. Head 

* • 

• 

Mur .... 

1 

Mur .... 

Matbo .... 

41. Tongue 

• * 

• 

Jibh .... 


Jib .... 

42. Belly 

• « 

• 

Pet .... 

i 


43. Back 

■ • 

• 

Pithi .... 

Pitb .... 

Pith, mangar . 

44. Iron 

• * 

• 

Loh, lankar 

Ldh .... 

Lho 

45. Gold 

• • 

• 

SnnnB .... 

Ssnu .... 

i 

1 So no 

1 

46. fcSilver 

• • 

• 

ChSdi, rupau . 

Chadi .... 


47. Father 

• « 

• 

Daju, dau 

Dau .... 

^ Bap, dau 

1 

48. Mother 

• • 

• 

BaiyQ .... 

Maiya .... 

! Mil 

49. Brother 

* • 


Bhia, bhek®rau 

Bhia .... 

Bhai . . . _ 

50. Sister 

• • 


BhaTna .... 

Jiji .... 

Rlia'in, jiji 

51. Msm 

• • 

• 

Manikh, motyar 

Motyar .... 

A(i*mi, mOtyar, mard , 1 

1 

52. Woman 

• • 

• 

Baiyar, bair*baul 

Baiz^bani 

Bair*bdni 
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pugar-wara of Jaipur (where 
different from pahgi of JaipurJ. 

pangbh^g (where different 
from Dangi of Jaipur). 

1 

1 English. 

Wa .... 

Wo . . . . 

! ^ ^ 

j 26. He. 

tJ-kO , . . . 

tt-ko . . . . 

; 27. Of him. 

U-ko . . . . 

f-ko .... 

28. His. 

Wai .... 

1 

! 29. They. 

Un-ko .... 

f 

i 

1 30. Of them, 

i 

tJn-kO .... 


; 31. Their. 



' 32. Hand. 

Pag .... 

Paw. pag 

33, Foot. 



1 

; 34. J^ose. 

i 




i 

I 35. Eye, 

MhSdO .... 

MnrO, mhorO 

3G. Mouth. 



, 37. Tooth. 



: 38. Ear. 


I 

1 

; 39. Hair. 

MatkO .... 

[ 

1 Matho .... 

, 40. Head, 

Jib .... 

Jib .... 

1 41. Tongue. 



i 

! 

j 42. Belly. 

Mangar .... 

Mor .... 

43. Back. 

Lho 

LO .... 

44, Iron. 



45. Gold. 




46. Silver, 

Bap, dado 

Bap . • . . 

i 

' 47. Father, 

Ma, mai .... 

^ia • • • * 

48. Mother. 

Bhai .... 

Bhai 

49. Brother, 

Bhain .... 

Bhain • • . r 

50. Sister. 


Ad^mi, manakh 

51. Man. 


Lngai, bair*bani 

1 

52. Woman, 
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jEnglith. 

Dang! (Karaali). 

Daniii (Jaipur) (where different 
from Daiigl of Karauli). 

i 

1 Kallmal of Jaipur (where 

dlff-.rent from Dangl of Jaipur). 

1 

58. Wife 

• 

• 

Lugw, bair*bani 

Bhautiya 

• 

j 

Bair^^bani, aurat 

54. Child 


• 

Balik, cbh6^ , 

Balik 

• • 

Bachcha, balak 

55. Son . 

• 


M5ra .... 

Beta, chhora, lala 

• ♦ 

! Chhoro, beto 

56. Daughter • 

• 


Mdri .... 

1 Beti, chhori, lali 

1 


Chhori, beti 

57. Slave 



BandOra • . . • 

1 

Bido 



5S. Cultivator 



Jota, kisan 

j Jimidar . 



59. Shepherd - 



Bheri'warau, chbir-warau . 

I 

j Guwal 


Guwar . . . . 

60. God 



Ram-ji, Isur 

1 Par^iaesur 


Ram-ji. Par^mesur 

61. Devil 


# 

Piret .... 

Bhut 


Rakas, bhUt, pallt 

62. Sun 



Surij .... 

Suraj-naran 


Suraj 

63. Moon 


e 

Chanda .... 



Chad , . . . 

64. Star • 

« 


TaraiyS . • . . 



Taro . . . . 

65. Fire 


• 

A ch • • 

Ag 

• * 

Agai . . . . 

66. Water 

• 

9 

Panyau .... 

Pani 

• * 

Pan! • . . . 

67. House 

a 

m 

Bakhir .... 

Gbar 

• • 


68, Horse 

• 

9 

QhOrau .... 

Ghora 

« * 

Ghora . . . . 

69. Cow 

• 


Gaiya, tall 

Gaya 

« » 

1 

70. Dog 



Kuk^ra .... 

Kutta 

i 

j 

1 

Kuttf) .... 

71. Cat . 

• 


i 

BiUo 

Biliya 

i 

• • 

Billi ^ . 

72. Cock 

• 


Mur*ga • • « • 

Kuk'ra . 

• e 1 

! 

Murga . . . . 

73. Duck 

• 


^3atak • « . . 





74. Aas 

• 


Gadba . . • 






75. Camel 

• 


QL 

Ut .... 






76. Bird 

• 


’ Chareru .... 

i . 

Chmya . 

1 

Chin • . . . 

77. Go . 



Jaibau (^Infinitive) , 

Ja (Imperative Singular) , j 


78. Eat . 

• 


Khaibau 

Kha • . 

1 



79. Sit • 

• 


Baithiban . . , J 

1 

Baith 

1 

1 

. . , 

1 

! 

! 

1 

i 
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pugar-wara of Jaipur (where Dahgbhahg fwhere different 
different from Dafigi of Jaipur). from Dahgi of Jaipur). 


English. 


Lugai .... 

1 

Lugai, bhafi 

1 

53. Wife. 

Balak .... 

1 

Bachcho . . . . ' 

i 

54. Child. 

Beto, chhOro 

i 

BetO, lar^kO, chhOrO . . 

I 

55. Son. 

i 

Beti, chhori 

1 

Beth lar^ki, chhori 

56. Daughter. 

i 


57. Slave. 

1 

Kasan, paPti . . . 1 

Kasan .... 

58. Cultivator. 

j 

i 

! 

... - 

59. Shepherd. 

Bhag^wan , . . | 

Ram-ji, Bhag®waii 

60. God. 


Rakas, bhut, jand 

61. Devil. 

Suraj .... 

Suraj .... 

62. Sun. 

Chid .... 

ChMar^ma. chad • 

63. !Moon. 

Tars .... 

Tars .... 

64, Star. 


Ag, ag^ni, basadar 

65. Fire, 



66. Water. 

i 

j 1 

Ghar, jag . • 

67. House. 

' GhOro . 

1 

j 

Gh6v6 . . . . , 

6S. Horse. 



i 

69. Cow. 

Kuk’ro . , , . 

1 

Kutt<3, gadak . . . | 

70. Dog. 

Balai 

Bilyai, balai 

71. Cat. 

MurgO .... 

Mur^gO • . . . 

72. Cock. 



73, Duck. 

Ghado .... 

Ghado . . „ . 

74. Ass. 


1 

1 

i 

i 75. Camel. 

Chiri .... 

Chari . . • . j 

76, Bird. 




77. Go. 



78. Eat. 


\ 

\ 

j 

79. SH. 
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Engliih. 



Dangl i^Karauli). 

! Piingl (Jaipur) (where different 

1 fruin Dangi of Karauli). 

Kallmal of Jaipur (where 

1 different from Daiigi of Jaipur). 



SO. Come 

• 

• 

; Aiban .... 

A 

• 

• 

• 



81. Bgat . 

m 

• 

^ Pitibau .... 

1 

Pit 

• 

• 

• 

Mar 

• • ' 

62. Stand 

• 

• 

Thairiban, datibau . 

Thare hd 

• 

• 


Ubd hd . 4 

• % 

83. Die • 

• 

• 

, Maribau .... 

i 

Mar 

• 

• 

• 




84. Give 

• 

• 

• Dhoi-daibau 

i 

De, dai . 


• 

• 

De 

• 

85. Run 


• 

i 

{ Dauribau, bhajibau , 

1 

Bhaj • 


- 

• 

Bhag, daur 

! 

• 

86. Up . 

• 

• 

tTpar .... 

tJpar , 


• 




87. Xear . 

• 

• 

Dhihg .... 

Lag'^td 

• 


• 

Grodya, kanai • 


88. Down 


• 

Niche .... 

Niche 


• 


Nichai 

• 

8&. Fai- . 

• 


Duri, alag 

Dur 


• 




9D. Before 

• 

• 

Agari .... 

Age 


• 

• 

Agai 

• 

91. Behind 


• 

Pichhari . 

Pichhe 


• 

• 

Rchhai , 

• 

?2. Who 

• 

- 

Kaun, kd , . . 

Kdn « 




Kaun 


93. What • 

• 

• 

Ka, kaha 

Ka • 


• 

• 

K§T 

• 

94. Why 

n 

• 

Ky§ .... 

Ky§ 


• 

• 

Kyd, ch§, chyff 

• 

95. And 

* 

i 

• 1 

Aur .... 

Or, ar 


■ 

■ 

Aur, ar . 

* 

96. But 


, 1 

1 

i 

Pari . . 4 . 

Pani . 


• 

f 

Pan . . 

• 

97. If • 

• 

i 

Jau .... 

Jai • 


• 


Jd 

• 

98. YeB . 

• 

1 

Hi .... 

m 


• 

• 



99. No . 

• 

j 

Na, nai .... 

Nahl 

• 

• 

• 

Nai 

• 

U'O. Alas 

4 

1 

1 

' Hai .... 

1 

Haja 

• 

• 

• 

.... 


101. A father , 

• 

.i 

1 

Daja .... 

i 

Dau 



• 

Bap 

• 

102. Cf a father 


1 

Daju-kau 

Dau-kd . 



• 



103. Tc a father 

-« 

• 

Daju-kU . • . . 

Ddu-kn « 


• 

• 



104, From a father 

« 

• 

Daju-se .... 

Dau-te . 

* 

• 

• 

Biip-su , 4 

• • 

105. Two fathers 

• 

• 

Do daju n 

1 

Dd dau . 

• 

• 

I 



106. Fathers 

• 

1 

. 1 Alotyui’j Outre, bnrhe purikha 

L'UU 


• 

i 

Bap 

• « 
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Pugar-wa^a of Jaipur (where 
different from Pangl of Jaipur). ; 

piihgbhang (where different | 

from pangi of Jaipur;. i 

i 

English. 



80. Come. 

Mar .... 

1 

Mar .... 

81. Beat. 

tJba hai-ja 

Ub^ ho , • . 

82. Stand. 



83. Die. 

De . , . . 


84. Give. 

BhaJ .... 

DSr, bhag 

85. Run. 



SO. Up. 

Khanya 

Khanai, najik . 

■^7. Xeai. 

Nichai .... 

Nichai .... 

SS. Do^vn. 


DurS, dur 

89. Par. 

Agai .... 

Agai .... 

90. Before. 

Pachhai .... 

Rcbhai, pachhok^rti . 

91. Behind. 

Kuu .... 

Kun .... 

92. Who. 

Ksf . . . . 

KSI . . . . 

93. What. 

Kj5, chau , . . ! 

Kyt .... 

94. Why, 

Ar 

Aur, ar . 

95. And. 

Panya .... 

i 

Pau .... 

9G. But. 

Je 

Jo 

97. If. 



98. Yes. 

XahT .... 

Nal .... 

99. No. 



100. Alas. 

Bap .... 

Bap .... 

101. A father. 



j 102. Of a father. 




i 

103. To a father. 

Bap-sa .... 

Bap-aS .... 

! 104. From a father. 



105. Two fathers. 

Bap ' . . . 

Bap .... 

! 

1 

106. Father?. 
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English. 

Daiigi (Karauli). 

Dahiri (Jaipur) i where differeut 
from pangi of Karauli). 

Kallinal of J&ipiu (where 
different from Pahgl of Jaipur). 

107. Of fathers . . 

Purikhan-kau . 

Daun-kO 

Bapan-ka 

iU8. To fathers • . 

Purikhan-kS 

Daun-kU 

Bapan-kn . . . > 

109. Fromfatheis • • 

Purikhan-se 

Daun-te . . . • 

Bapan*sTI 

110. A daughter , 

M§rl .... 

ChhOri . . . . 

1 

t 

I 

1 

1 

111. Of a daughter . 



! 

112, To a daugliter , 



j 

113. From a daughter 



! 

i 

114. Two daughters . 




115. Daughters 

Bhaut mori . 

ChhOri 

} 

116. Of daughters 

M§rin-kan 

ChhOrin-kn 

; I 

i I 

117. To daughters 




...... 1 

118. From daughters 



! 

1 

119. A good man 

Bk chokho manikh , 

Ek bhalo ad®mi 

1 I 

i 

1 

120. Of a good man . 

* Ek chokhe manikh-kau , 

1 

Ek bhala ad^mi-ko 

j 

' 

; j 

121. To a good man . 




i 

122. From a good man 

i 


i 

i 

123. Two good men . 

1 

! 


1 

124. Good men 

j Mnk“td-u chokhe manikh . 

Bhale ad^mi 

Bhala ad^mi . . , i 

) 1 

125. Of go.id men 



1 

i ! 

126. To good m^n 



! ; 

127. From good men 

! 


j 

1 

128. A good woman . 

Ek chokhi bair*bam . 

, Ek bhal: bair'^bani 

i ; 

129. A bad boj 

1 Ek band m5ra . 

' Ek buro chhora 

, Ek barO chboro 

1 : 

130. Good women 

MukHi chokhi bair^bani . 

1 Bhali bair^baui 



131. A bad girl 

Ek buri m5ri . 

, Ek buri chhori 

1 

132, Good 

Maluk, chokau . . 

! 

Achhyo, bhals 

i 

Choji^i, achhvo 

133. Better 



j 

1 
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D&gar-w^a of Jaipur (where 
different from Dahgi of Jaipur l 

paiigbhahg T where different 
from Pahgi of Jaipur h 

English. 

Bapan-ko 

Bapan-ko 

107. Of fathers. 

Bapan-ku 


108. To fathers. 

1 

i Bapau-su 


109. From fathers. 



110, A daughter. 



Ill, Of a daughter. 



112. To a daughter. 


— 

113. From a daughter. 




114. Two daughters. 


ChbOri, chborya 

115. Daughters, 




116. Of daughters. 



117. To daughters. 



118. From daughters. 

Ek cbokho ad*mi 

Ek acbhjo ad^mi 

119. A good man. 

Ek chokha ad^mi-ko 

Ek acbbya ad®mi-kO . 

1 120. Of a good man. 



121. To a good man. 



122. From a good man. 

1 

j 

128. Two good men. 

1 

j Choklia ad®mi 

Bbala ad*mi 

1 

; 124. Good men. 

j 


125. Of good men. 



1 126. To good men. 





127. From good men. 

Ek cbokbi bair’^bani . 

Ek acbhi ingai 

128. A good woman. 

Ek barO cbhorO 

Ek bnrO cbhOro 

129. A bad boy. 

Chokhi bair^bani 

. Acbbi Ingaja . 

130, Good women. 


Ek bari chhori 

* » 

131. A bad girl. 


ChokhO, acbhyo 


132. Good. 


1 

1 

i 


... . 133. Bettor. 
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En^rlbh. 

( 

1 D^gHKarauli). 

I 

J Dangi (Jaipur) (where different 
j from Dangi of Karauli). 

Kallmal of Jaipur (where , 

different from Dangi of Jaipur). 

134. Best , 

. I 

1 



135, High , • 

1 

• 0chau , 

i 

Uch5 .... 


136. Higher . • 

• i 

1 

1 

1 



137. Highest . 

\ 

i 

• i 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

138. A horse • • 

• ! GhSrau .... 

i 

Ghora .... 

i 

GhOiu . . , , i 

i 

139. A mare . • 

1 

. 1 Ghsri .... 

Ghori .... 

i 

i 

) 

140. Horses 

, MukHg gbSre . 

j Gh^ra .... 

1 

t 

j 

i 

i 

1 

141. Mares . • 

, Muk*ti-u ghori 

Ghori .... 

! 

i 

1 

142. A bull 

, ■ Akaila .... 

Biiar .... 

Aks . . . . j 

143. A cow V 

, Gay, tMi 

Gaya' .... 

i 

I 

j 

144. Bulls , • 

. 1 Muk®te-u bijar, akaila 

Bijar .... 

Aka . . . . 1 

\ 

145. Cows t 

. ^Iuk*ti*u gay, tali 

Gaya .... 

! 

1 

i 

146. A dog 

. KfikVa . . . . 

Kutta .... 

Kutto .... 

147. A bitch . • 

. Kutiya .... 

j 

' I 

Katti .... 

i 

148. Dogs 

. Muk*te-u kuk^ra 

Kutta . . . . [ 

i 

1 

) 

149. Bitches 

. MnkHi-u kutiya 

Kuttiya .... 

KuttI , . . , j 

j 

150, A he goat , 

, Bok . . . . 

Bak*ra . . . . | 

1 

Bak*r^ , , , ^ j 

i 

151. A female goat 

> Bok'^rl . . . - 

Bak^riya . - . . 

j 

Bak^ri, chherl . 

152. Goats 

, Bsk^ra .... 

Bak*ra . . . . 1 

i 

Bak*ra-bak*ri . , , 

153. A male deer 

. Hinn .... 

Hiran , . . . * 


154. A female deer • 

. Hinuiyt .... 

Hir®ni . . . . ' 



155. Deer 

. Hinn .... 

Hiran 


156. lam 

. Hn hS . 

j 

Mai lin . . . . 1 

1 


157. Thou art . , 

. 1 Tu hai .... 

i 

Tu hai . . . J 

1 



158. He is . 

I j 

. 1 Wo hai .... 

1 

TJ hai .... 


159. We are 

1 

, i Ham haT 

! 

j 


I 

Ham ha , , , j 

* ! 

160. You are • 

1 

( 

- j Turn hau 

1 

Tam h5 , 

i 
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pagar-wai-a of Jaipur (where 
different from pangi of Jaipur). 

Pahgbhahg (where diffureut 
from pang! of Jaipur). 

English, 

j 


134. Best. 


1 

135. High. 



1 

136. Higher. 



137. Highest. 

GhOrO ... - 

GhCrO . 

138. A horse. 


i 

139. A mare. 





140. Horses. 


Ghorya .... 

141. Mares. 

Nara .... 

Ako 

142. A bull. 



143. A cow. 

Nara . . • . 

Aka .... 

144. Bulls. 


Gay^ .... 

145. Cows. 

Kuk^ra V . . . 

^ Kutto .... 

146. A dog. 

Kiik^rl - . . . 

Kutti .... 

147. A bitcli. 

Kuk®ra .... 


148. Dogs. 

Kuk^ri .... 

Kiitti .... 

149. Bitches. 

Bak“ra . , . . 

Bak*ra .... 

150. A be goat. 

Bak®ri . . • . 

Chheli . . . . 

15 1. A female goat. 

Bak*ra .... 

Bak^ra-bak^ri . 

15*2. Goats. 


Harau 

153. A male deer. 


Har^ni .... 

154. A female deer. 



Haran .... 

155. Deer. 

Hn ckhS 

Mai bS, cbbS . 

156. I am. 

Tu ckhai . • 

Tu bai, cbbai . 

157. Thou art. 

Wa chhai 

Wo liai. cbbai . 

; 15S. Ee is. 

Ham clihi 

Ham bS, cbbS 

i 150. We are. 

Tam cbho 

Turn bo, cbbo . 

I 160. You are. 

[ 

1 
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English. ! 

1 

Dangi (KarauU) . j 

Dang! (Jaipur) (^here different 
from Dangi of Karauli). 

Kallmal of Jaipur (where 
different from Dangi of Jaipur,. 

1 

161. They are . 

{ 

Wg hai ... * 



! 

162. I was . . ^ i 

1 

hau .... 

Mai ho, hattyo 

Mai ho . 

1 

163. Thou waat . . - 

Tu hau . » . . 

Tu ho, hattyO . 

Tu ho ♦ . . 

164, He was 

Wo hau .... 

U ho, hattyo 

Wa ho . 

165. We were . 

1 

Ham he . 

Ham he. hatte . 

Ham ha . 

1 

t 

166. You were . . 

Turn he . 

Tam ho, hatte . 

Tam ha ... 

167. They were . . i 

We he . . . 

We he. hatte 

Wai ha , 

168. Be . . . ; 

Ho .... 

Ho .... 

Ho . . 

169. To be 

Hoibau .... 

Haibo .... 

Hobo .... 

170. Being 

Hotau .... 

Hattyo (sic) 

Hoto . , , , 

171. Having been 

Hai-kaT .... 

Hair .... 

Hor .... 

172. I may be . • 



... 

173. I shall be . 

Ht hatgo 

Mai hngo 

Mai hotgo 

174. I should be 

••• • • • 



175. Beat 

1 

Pit .... 

I Pit .... 

i 

Mar . . , 

176. To beat • 

Pitibau t . 

j Pit^bo .... 

1 

Mar*bO - . , . 

177. Beating 

PitHau .... 

j 

Pit*to . , , . 

Mar^O .... 

178. Having beaten . 

Piti-kai .... 

Pitar .... 

1 Marar .... 

! 

179. I beat 

H^ pita 

1 

1 Mai pitu 

i 

Mai maru, and so on 

1 

180. Thou beatest 

Tu pitai 

Tu pitai , 

i 

181. He beats , 

Wo pitai , 

j tJ pitai . 

i 

1 

182. We beat 

Ham pitai 

1 

Ham pitai 

1 

! ^ 

Ham mara 

183. You beat . 

Tuui pitau 

Tam pitn . , . 


184. They beat 

We pitai 

t 

We pitai 


185. I beat {Past Tense) 

M?-ne pityau . 

Mai-ne pityo . 

Mai-nai maryo, and sj on , 

j 

186 Thou beatest (Past 
Tense), 

Te-ne pityau 

Tai-ne pityO 

I 

18 7 . He beat {Past Tense) . 

1 Wa-ne pityau . 

i 

W a-ne pityO 

i 

1 

i 
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Dugar-wara of Jaipur (where 
different from Dahgi of Jaipur). 

pahgbhahg (where different 
from Dahgi of Jaipur). 

English 

W»l ckhai, chhai . 

, We bai, cbhai 

! 

161. They are. 

Hu chho . • 

j Mai ho, chho . 

162. I was. 

Tu chhs .... 

! Tu ho, chho 

163. Thou wasf. 

Wa clih(5 

Wo ho, chho 

164. He was. 

Ham cliha 

Ham ha, chha . 

165. We were 

Tam chlia 

Turn ba, chha . 

166. You were 

Wai chtia . 

We ba, chha 

167. They weie 

Hai .... 

Ho .... 

168. Be 

Haibo .... 

! Hobo .... 

! 

1 169, To be. 

1 

Haitr^ (Past Part, heo) 

Hoto .... 

170. Being 

1 


i Hor .... 

'171. Having been. 

1 


1 

172. I may be. 

Hu h.jg5 

' 



173. I shall be 

1 

! 1 

174. I should be. 

Mar 

: j 

; ;^^a^ . . . • 1 

175. Beat. 

Mar^bo . . . . ; 

Mav“bO .... 

176. To beat. 

MarHs .... 

Mar“tO .... 

177. Beating. 

Marar .... 

Marar, mar-kar 

i 

17S. Having beaten. 

mavu, and so ori , 

Mai maru 

179. I beat. 


Tu marai 

ISO. Thou beatest. 


Wo marai 

181. He beats. 

Ham marai or mara 

'X > 

Ham mara 

1S2. We beat. 

i 

Tam maro 

1 

Turn marO 

\ 

i 

183. You beat. 

Wai marai, marai 

We marai , . . j 

1S4. They beat 

1 

Mai-nai mary^, and so on . 

Mai mar}0 

I 

185. T beat (Past Tense). 


Tu maryO 

186. Thou beatest (Post 
Tense). 


Wo maryO 

: 1S7. He beat (Past Tenge). 
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pangi (Karauli). j 

Dangi (Jaipur) (where different j 
from pangi of Karauli). 1 

Kalimal of Jaipur (where 
different from Pahgi of Jaipur). 

188. We beat {Past Tense) . 

Haman-n§ pltyau 

Ham-ne pltyO • 


189. You beat (Past Tense) 

Tuman- ne pity au • • 

Tam-ne pltyO . 


190. They beat (Past Tense) 

Win-ne pltyau 

Un-ne pltyO 


191. I am beating 

Htt plttt-h5 

MaT pltS-hS • 

MaT marn-hn • • • 

192. I was beating . . 

H5 plti rahyau-hau . 

Mai pltai-ho 

Mai marai-ho • 

193. I bad beaten 

Me-nl pltyau-hau « 

Mai-ne pltyO-hO 

MaT-nai maryO-hO 

194. I maj beat 

Htt pits ... - 

Mai pltu 

MaT mart • # • 

195. I shall beat 

M§ pltngau . • 

Mai pitjugO 

MaT marngO, and so on • 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

Tu pltaigau 

Tu pltaigO • 


197. He will beat 

Wo pltaigau . 

tJ pitaigO • • 


198. We shall beat . 

Ham pltaTgai . 

Ham pltaTgg . • 

Ham maraga . 

199. Ton will beat 

Turn pitaugai . 

Tam pltOge 

Tam marOga 

1200. They will beat . 

We pltaTge 

Wepltaige 

Wai maraTga . 

201. I should beat 





202. I am beaten . . 

1 

pltyau jaS-hn 

Mai pity 5 (or pityO) hn 

MaT pityO ha . 

203. I was beaten 

Ht pltyau 

Mai pltyO (or pityO) ho 

MaT pityO ho 

204. I shall be beaten 

Hn pltyau jaSgaa 

]\rai pitngO • « 


205. I go 

Hu digu, jau 

Mai jan . » . • 


206. Thou goest 

Til digai, jaai . 

Tujaya . . . . 

Tu jya-hai 

207. He goes . 

Wo d’gai, jaai . 

TJ jaya .... 

Wa jya'hai . , 

208. We go . • • 

Ham digai, jaai 

1 

1 Ham jaya 

Ham jawa 

i 

209. You go t . • 

Turn digau, jaau 

1 Tam jawO . . « 

Tam jawO . . 

210. They go . 

Wo digai, jaai 

1 

W e jaya . 

Wai jawai , . , 

211, I went 

Hn gayau 

1 

MaT gayO • . i 


212. Thou wentest 

! 

1 

' Tu gayau 

1 

j Tu gayS . . . . 


213. He went . 

! 

, Wo gayau 

j 

t 

. ' tr gay5 . . , . 

i 

j 

214. We went . 

, ^ Ham gaye 

1 

! 

i 

. i 

* 1 

j Ham gaya , 

i 

I 
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Pugar-wara of Jaipur (where 
different from Dahgi of Jaipur) 

pungbliahg (where different 
. from puhgi of Jaipur;. 

English* 


Ham maryS 

18^. We beat {Fast Tense). 


, Turn mary5 

189. You beat {Fast Tense)* 


We maryo 

190. They beat {Fast Tense)* 

Htt marn-cliM 

Mai maru-liS . 

191. I am beating. 

Htt marai-chliS 

MaT marai«hO . 

192. I was beating. 

Mai-nai maryo-chlio 

Mai-nai maryO-hO 

193. I had beaten. 

Hn martt 

MaT maru , , 

j 194. I may beat. 

H5 marngOj and so on 

j MaT marftgo 

; 195. I shall beat. 

! 


Tu maraigo 

1 196. Thou wilt beat. 


Ws maraigo . . 

197. He will beat. 

Ham maraga , , 

Ham maraga , 

198, We shall beat. 

Tam marSga 

Turn maroga , 

199. You will beat. 

Waimaraiga , 

We maraiga , , 

200. They will beat. 



201. I should beat. 

Hu patyS clihu • 

MaT patyO'liu • 

202. T am beaten. 

Hu patyo clih5 

MaT patyo'liO . 

203. I was beaten. 

Ht patug5 

]MaT pat^o , 

204. I shall 1)0 beateu. 

HS jan • • , , 



205. I go. 

Tff jya-ohhai * 

Tu jawai 

206. Thou goest. 

Wa jya-cbliai . * 

W3 jawai 

207. He goes. 

Ham jawa 

Ham jaw^ 

208. We go. 

Tam jaw5 

Turn jaTV(^ 

209. You go. 

Wai Jyi . 

We jawai • , . ; 

210. They go. 


\ i 

• 1 < 

1 

1 

211. I went. 

! 

t 

J 

1 i 

I 

212. Thou wentest. 

1 

I c 

j * 

H3. He went. 

Ham gaya , , . ] 

Barn gaya . , , 

! 

1 

H4. We went. 
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English. 


215. You went . 

216. They went 

217. Go . 

218. Goin^ 


paiigi (Karaiili). 


Turn gaje 
We gaye 
Ja 

J atau 


pahgi (Jaipur) (where different 
from Pah^ of KaraiiM)- 


Tam gaje 
We gaye 
Ja 

JatO 


Kalimal of Jaipur (where 
different from Pang! of Jaipur), 


Tam gaya 
Wai gaya 


219. Gone 


. Gayau 


GayO 


220. What is your name ? 


Tiyarau ka nam hai ? 


TerO ka naw hai ? 


Tamaro kal naw hai ? 


221. How old is this horse ? 


222. How far is it from here 

to Kashmir? 

223. How many sons are 

there in yonr father’s 
honse ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white horse, 

227. Put the saddle upon 

his back. 

228. I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 

280. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

231. His brother is taller 

than his sister. 

232. The price of that is two 

rupees and a half. 

233. My father lives in that 

small house. 

234. Give this rupee to him , 

235. Take those rupees from 

him. 


Ye ghorau kitek dinan-kau 
hai ? 

JbS-stt Kashmir kitek 
parai ? 

Tiyare dajn-ki bakhaii-me 
kitek maura hai ? 

Aji ht niri duri digyo-ha . 

Mere kaka-kau m5ra wa-kl 
bhaina-kn byahyau-hai. 

Dhaure ghore-kau pallcha 
bakhari-ml hai. 

Wa-ki plthi-pai palaicha 
ghali-de. 

Mi-nf wa-ke m5ra-kai 
kitekau korra mare. 

P a n gariy a -pai o dhor 

charay rahyau-hai. 

Rukh-ke nichl wo ghore- 
pai baithyau-bai. 

Wa-kau bhek®rau wa-ki 
bhaina-se §chau hai. 

I 

1 

Wa-kau mol arhal rupaiya 
t hai. 

1 

, Merau daju wa Ihanri 
bakhari-ml hai. 

1 

, Ya rupaiya-i wa-kft dho- 
i ghali. 

Win rupaiyan-ni wa-pai-se 
lai-lai. 


1 ghora kitek dinan-ko hai? 

Yha-te Kasmir kitek dur 
hai ? 

Tjare dau-ke ghar-m§ kitek 
beta hai ? 

Aj mai bhaut dur chalyo- 
hft. 

Mere kaka-ke beta-k5 bhyaw 
wa-ki bhain-te hujo-hai. 

Dhaule ghora-ki jin ghar- 
ml hai. 

Jin wa-ki pith-pai dharO 

Mai-ne wa-ke heta-kn bhaut 
kor*ran-te pityC-hai. 

U pahar-ke upar dhcr 
charaw^ai-hai. 

Wa rtkh-ke niche u ghora - 
par baithyo-hai. 

Wa-k5 bhai wa-ki bhain-te 
lambo hai. 

Wa-ko mol dhai rupiya hai . 

Mero dat; wa IhOre ghar-m^ 
rahai-hai. 

Ya rupiya wa-kft dai-dai 

We rupiya wa-pai-te lai- 
lewO. 


Ya ghorO kitC-k bai’*san-k5 
hai ? 

Kasmir uya-sft kitek dur 
hai ? 

Tamare (sic) bap-ke (5|c) 
ghar-inai kitek beta hai ? 

A] mai bhaut chaljo hn 

Mere (sic) kaka-ka botS-kO 
bhyaw w^a-kl bhain-su 
huy5-hai. 

Suphed ghora-ki jin ghar- 
mai hai. 

Jin wa-ki pith-pai dhar-dai. 

Mai-nai wa-ke (sic) beta- 
kn bhaut kor®ran-sn 
maryo-hai, 

Wa dogar-kai upar dhOr 
chara-io-hai. 

Wa rnkh-kai nichai wa 
ghora -pai baithyo-hai. 

Wa-ko bhai wa-ki bhain- 
su lambs hai. 

Wa-ko mOl dhai ripya-hai. 

Mero (auc) bap wa chhote 
(sic) gbar-mai rahai-hai. 

Ta ripjo wa-kn djo . 

Wai ripya wa-su lyo 


236. Beat him well and bind 

him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 

238. Walk before me 


Wa-ku jewara-se badhau, 
aur khup pitau. 

Kui-se panyau khaichau . 
Mere age digi . 


Waya khub pito ar waya 
jewaran-te btdho. 

Kuwa-me-te pani aicho 
MerO aghai chalo 


Wa-ku khub maro, ar 
rassin-su bandjo. 

Kuwa-sS pani kad-lai 
Mere (sic) agai chal . 


239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 


Tumare pichhari kaun-ko 
maura awai-hai ? 


Kon-ko chhora tyare pichh<ii 
awai-hai ? 


Tere (sic) pichhari kaun-ko 
chhora awai-hai ? 


240. From whom did yon Tuman-ne wa-kh kaun-pai- 
buy that ? i se mOl linau ? 

i 

243 . From a shopkeeper of Gam-ke ek baniya-se 
the village. I 


Kon-pai-te tam-ne u mol 
liyO ? 

GSw-ke ek dukan-wale-pai- 
te. 


Tam-nai wa kaun-st mol , 
linii ? I 

Gaw-ka ek baniya-sn 

J 


3S0 — Pang 



( 

pugar-vrara of Jaipur (where 
different from Daiigi of Jaipur), i 

pahgbhaiig (where different 
from Daiigl of Jaipur). 

English. 

i 

Tam gaja 

Turn gaya 

215. You went. 

Wai gaja 

We gaya 

216. They went. 


Ja • . • , . 

217. Go. 


Jat6 .... 

218. Going. 


Gayo .... 

219. Gone. 

Tharo kaf naw chhai ? 

TumarO kal naw bai ? 

220. What is your name ? 

Ya ghOrQ katek dana-ko 
cbhai ? 

To gbSrri ka baras-ko bai ? 

,221. How old is this horse ? 

1 

Ylia-sS Kasmir katek dur 

Kasmir nyba-sa katti dur 

222. How far is it from here 

cbhai ? 

bai ? 

j to Kashmir ? 

Tbamara bap-ka gbar-mai 
katek beta cbbai ? 

Tumara bap-ka gbar-me ke 
beta bai ? 

223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
' bouse ? 

Aj bS gbapl duL' cbalyo- 

Aj raai bb5t dur chalyo-bu . 

! 224. I have walked a long 

cbbn. 

j way to-day. 

Mbara kaka-ka beta-ko 
by aw iiB'ki bbaiii-sn Mo- 
cbhai. 

Mera kaka-ko beto U-kl 
bbain-kfi par^nyn bai. 

225. The son of my uncle is 
married to bis sister. 

Dhaula gbora-ki jin gbar- 
maT cbbai. 

Dbola gbora ki jin gbar-mt 
bai. 

226. In the liouse is the sad- 
J die of the white 

1 horse. 

Jin u-ka raagb^an-pai dbar- 
dyo. 

U-ki pith-par jin karO 

■ 227. Put the saddle upon 
j bis back. 

Mai-nai S-ka beta-kn gbana 
kOr^ran-sn maryo- cbbai. 

Mai-nai u-ka beta-kS bbot 

1 kor®ran-su maryo-bai. 

' 228. I have beaten bis son 
with many stripes. 

Wa dngar-kai upar tlbada 
cbarawai'cbbai. 

; Wo ^ dtgar-ka raatba-par 
j dbada chara-ray5«hai. 

229. He is unazing cattle on 
the top of the bill. 

Wa ft rakb'^ia-kai nicbai 
gbora-pai bait by o- cbbai. 

1 Wo u laukb^ra nicbai 

1 gbora-par baitbyo-bai. 

‘ 230. He is sitting on ahorse 
under that tree. 

-Jv5 bb ai n-ki bbai n - sn 
lambo cbbai. 

1 U-ko bbai n-ki bbain-s^ 

1 Imabo-bai. 

231. His brother is taller 
than bis sister. 

U-ko m5l dbal ripja cbbai . 

\ 2 il 

U‘ka mol dbai ripya bai 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

MbarO bap n Ibnrya gbar- 
mai rabai-cbbai. 

Mere bap n ebbota gbar-me 
rai-bai. 

233. My father lives in that 
small bouse. 

Ya ripyo n-kai-tai de-dai . 

Yo ripyo u-ku saupo . 

234. Give this rupee to him. 

Wai ripya n-sit le-lyo 

Wai ripya n-sn lyO . 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

U-kai-taT kbub marO, ar 
jewVan-sn badb-dyo. 

U-kn kbiib maro ar jew*rau‘ 
su bad5. 

236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

Kuwa-mai-sn pain kado 

Kuwa-sit pani bbaro . 

237. Draw water from rbe 
well. 

1 

Albarai agai ebalo 

Merai agai cbalo 

23S. Walk before me. 

1 Kun'k(5 cbboi'o tbamarai 

1 pacbbai a'^ai-cbbai ? 

Tumarai pacbbok®rai kun*k5 
lar^ko awai-hai ? 

239. Whose boy comes be 
bind you ? 

1 

1 Tam-nai wa kuu-su mol- 
j liyo ? 

Tum-nai wo kun-sit m5l- 
? 

240. From w’bom did you 
buy that ? 

1 Gaw*ka ok dakandfir si 

i 

GaNA-ka ok dukandar-sn 

24 L From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 


Dang -SSI 
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KANAUJT. 

The town of Kanauj is situated at the south-east end of the Tarukhahad district, 
and the language of that locality may he considered to be the standard form of Kanauji. 
It is that illustrated by the preceding skeleton Grammar. 

It has hitherto been wrongly considered that at the north-western end of PaniMia- 
bad the language was Braj-Bhakha or Antarbedi. This is wrong. Kanauji is, as will be 
shown, spoken all over the district. The total number of speakers of Kanauji in 
Parukhabad is 712,500. The local authorities divided this into — 


Antarbsdi ............. 678,900 

‘Hindi’ . . - 33,600 

Totxl . 712,500 


Both are, however, Kanauji. 



[No. 1.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


384 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

Kanauji. (East of Distetct Faeukhabad.) 

I 

% fimr t nt i ctw ^ 

^ I ^ ^ liW 

^ ^ ^ wft ^Tt ^ ^ 

I fi^ ^3Tr It^tt i 

<3% #cT5T-^f I W ^ 

^ XITcT-1 '^TXT^ ^Z hY ^ ^t-%fT-^T^-¥^ I 

frg-if ^ f% 'f f^cT^ fr^ 

^TfcT % ^ ^HTT? I Sr ^z-% wrg-^ mr ^ 

^ft fw 1^-^ ^ ^-% ^ ^ 

^ HT^f f% gwTT ^Tfiir I ^n7% 

wwrfr i rrw ^fz-w '^rxi^ i t 

’^TH ^5 ^ ^ig-^ ^ 

= 1 ^ I ^ 3 T% ^-% % Um Sf-% 

^ g^St qig ^ 'fH ^rra:^ f% ftitr g^iSr ^T^wi 

\ ^WT-H ^vftf^ qtan^ f^i^- 

^ 'f^-^ ^ xg;^ HifT? I 

wTt w^ ^rf^T €r fWt-% 1 ^-iT’?fr- 

*1'^“% I W =hi«i II 

^ ^^-S[ I ^T-% ^ 

Itfr 5nf^ 1^ g^nr-# f% ^ ^ % i 

f% g^fT^ ^ g^TT ^g-% ^ ^^t^rn: 

^-% ^f-% f^ ^ W xm^t 1 fTHT^-% ^ftcTT 
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5Trlf I ^ I 

^T^-^ ’fH g^lft ^Trr-¥ 

g^t ^rfnr^T-^ ^rrff i ^t^ ^ 

wr 'fW ^rrff ^ i ^ 

’^nfr f^5T-% g^fTTt ?tt^ xrgfr^^r-w 

fr?T-% ^ I ^ft ’^TT ^TT 

NJI * 

^ ’frnr ^ Tt ^ #-fwt ¥mft % €t % I ^ 

^ TT^ ft^tt ^Tf%% ^Tt-t f% g^fKt W^ ^it 
^ f5r^-% €t f^-t II 


3 D 


yoIj. iv, past r. 
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[ No. 1.] 

iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


KANArji. 


Ek 

One 


Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

(West oe Distkict Farxjkhabad.) 

transliteration and translation. 


jane-ke doe larika hate. 
man-of two sons were. 


En -mai-se 
Them-in-frorn 


se kahi ki, 

to it-was-said that, 

so deo.’ Tab 


he pita, malu-ko hisa 
0 father, properhj-of share 

tin-ne mala anhe bat 


chhote-ne hap- 

the-yonnger-by thefather- 
jo hamaro chahiye 
is-proper 


which mine 


that give.' Then hirn-by property to-them dividing 


diiiaa pichhe chhote 

days after the-younger 

ek duri-ke des-ko 

one distance-of eountry-to 

chalan-mE urao. 

conduct-i n was-sq uandered. 


larika-ne sab kuchh 
son-by all anything 

chalo-gao. Auru hag 
it-was-gone. And there 


dao. 

was-gken. 

ikattha 

together 


ap“no 

his-own 


Auru 

And 


jab 

when 


sab 

all 


khar^ch 

expenditure 


Auru thore 
And afew 
kari'ke 
made-having 

malu bare 
property evil 
kai’-chuko, 
was-done-completely , 


US 

uiulk-me 

baro akalu 

paro 

auru u'ahu kangal 

hui-gao. 

Tab 

that 

country-in 

great famine 

fell 

and he indigent 

became. 

Then 

us 

mulk-ke 

ek rais-ke 

hiyg 

lagi 

gao. 

Uu- 

that 

country -of 

one native-of 

near 

having-engaged-himself 

he-went. 

Hini- 

ne 

use ap“ne 

1 khetan-mi 

suar 

charaibe-ko pathao. 

Auru 

use 


by him 
chah 

the-desire 


his-own 

hati 
was that. 


fields-in 


1.Z 


‘ un 
' those 


swine 

bakdan-se 

husks-with 


to-feed 

jb 

which 


ki koi 

that anybody 
lago ki, 
he-began that. 


auru 

and 


petu bharai,’ 
belly I-may-fill,' 

av-ke kahan 
- com e-h a vi ng to-say 

ko roti bahut 
to bread much 
ajdue hapu-ke 
my-own father-of 
Daiw-ko auru tumharO 
God-of and thy 

phiri tumhare beta 
again thy son Trnay-be-called. 


use det 
to-him giving 

‘ hamare 
‘ 


to-hirn 
ap 'uo 
niy-own 
husu-m? 
senses- in 


majuran- 


hai 

is 

tir 

near 


it-was-sent. And 
suar khat-hai 

swine eating-are 

uaT hato. Tab 

not was. Then 

bajm-ke kit^ne 
father-of how-many labourers- 

ham bhukhS marat-hai. Wai utii-ke 

I frorn-hunger dying-am. I arisen-having 

jaihau aiuu un-se kaihau ki, “pifit, bam-ue 

wdl-go and hirn-to will-say that, ^father, me-by 

dokh karo-hai, auru ab is laik naiiT ki 

sin done-is, and now this worthy not that 

kahau-ai. Hama! ap’ne majuran-mai-se ek- 

thy-own labourers-in-frorn one- 


Me 
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ki barobar banao.” ’ Tab uthi-ke ap’^ne bap-ke tir clialo. 

of {to) equal make.'’’ Then arisen-having his-oicn father-of near he-icent. 

we abbai dur hate ki usai dekhi-ke bapu-ki daya 

And he yet far-off loas that Mm seen-having the-father-to ffity 

lagi auru dauri-ke us-ka gare lagayTao, aum chumo. Beta- 

vcas-attached and run-having him on-neck embraced, and kissed. The-son- 

ne us-se kaM ki, ‘ he pita, mai-ne Daiw-ko auru tumharo papu 

by him-to if-icas-said that, ‘ O father, me-by God-of and thy sin 


karo 

auru 

ab is laik nahi ki 

phiri 

tumharo larika 

ivas-done 

and 

7WW this worthy not that 

again 

thy 

son 

kahaS.’ 

Bap-ne ap“ne naukaran-se 

kahl 

ki ‘ 

' achchhi-se 

I-ma.y-be-called.’ 

The-fa.ther-by his-own servants-to it- 

-wus-said 

that. 

‘ good -than 

achchhi 

posak 

nikas-lawau auru is-ka jiahirawau, auru 

ham-sa’b khaye 

good 

dress 

bring-out and this-one-on gyut. 

and 

{let-) us 

-all eat 

auru 

khusi 

manawai ; kahe-se ki hamaro 

yahu 

larika 

maro-hato, 

and merriment 

make ; what-from that my 

th is 

son 

dead-was. 

so ab 

jio-hai 

; khui-gao-hato, ab mili-gao-hai.’ 

Tab 

be 

khusi 

he now 

alive-is 

; lost-gone-was, now found-gone-is.’ 

Then 

they 

merriment 

karan 

lage. 





to-make 

began. 

$ 





Us-ko bare larika khet-mai hato. 
Sis elder son field-in was. 


gaibo auru nachibo suno, 

singing and dancing was-heard. 


Jab ghar-ke nagich 
When house-of near 

tab ek naukar-ko 

then one servant 


awo auru 
he-came and 

bulay-ke 

called-having 


puchhi ki, ‘ yau 

it-was-asked that, ‘this 

‘ tumharo bhai awo-hai, 

‘ thy brother come-has, 

kahe-se ki usai 

what-froin that him 

risay-ke bhitar 

become-angry-having inside 


ka hai ’ ? Us-ue 

what is ’ ? Sim-by 

auru tumhare bapu-ne 
and thy father-by 

bhalo chafiga 

icell healthy 

jano nahT chaho. 
to-go not it-ivas-ioished. 


us-se kalii ki 

him-to it-was-said that 

kari-hai, 
made-is, 

Us-ne 
Sim-by 

bapu-ne 
father-by 


bari jeonar 
great feast 

pao.’ 
it-h as-been-fo und.’ 

Tab us“ke 
Then his 


ay-ke bahi-ka manao. Uhi-ue bapu-se kaiu. 

corne-having him it-ivas-appeased. Sim-by the-father-to if-ivas-said, 

ik'ui bar’san-se ham tumhari sew:i karat-hai auru kab-lifi 

so-many years-from I your service doing-am and ever-even 


tumhare 

aggiya-ki 

bahir 

nahi 

chalat-hai ; 

uarautu tum-ne kab-hu 

_L 

ek 

your 

oi'ders-of 

out 

not 

going-am ; 

but 

you-by ever-even 

one 

bak*ri-ko 

bachcha 

hamai 

nahi 

dab, 

ki 

ap^ne milapin-ke 

sang 

goat-of 

young-one 

to-me 

not 

tcas-given. 

that 

my-own friends-of 

with 

VOL. IX, 

PAET I. 
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bahir 

outside 

‘ dekho, 
‘see. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


khtisi manate. Aum jab tumharo 

merriment 1-might-have-macle. And when your 
jin-ne tumharo malu paturian-mai urao, 

whom-by your fortune harlots-in was-wasted, 


yahu 

this 

tum-ne 

you-by 


layika awo 
son came 

uhi-ki bar! 
his great 


jeonar kari.’ 
feast was-made' 
tir rahe, auru 
near loere, and 

manaibo auru 

to-celebrate and 

bbai maro-hato, 
brother dead-was, 


TJhi-ne us-se kabi, ‘ are beta, turn sada hamare 

Sim-by him-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 son, you always me 

jo-kucbbo bamaro bai so terb-i bai ; par kbusi 

whatever mine is that thine-verily is: but joy 
raji hoibo cbabiye kabe-se ki tumbaro yahu 

pleased to-be is-proper what-from that your this 

so jio-bai ; auru kbui-gao-bato so ab milo-hai.’ 
he alive-is ; and lost-gone-was he now fotmd-is.' 
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In the north-western portions of Farukhabad, the language is also Kanauji, — not 
Antarbedi or Braj Bhakha as has been hitherto supposed. This will be evident from the 
following specimen, which is the first few lines of the Parable. The language is identical 
with that of the corresponding portion of the preceding specimen. 

[No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

KANArji. (West or District FARrKHABAD.) 

♦ • 

WIT ^ ^1t 1 ^ I ^ 

fw ^ ^ ^ 1 

'pif Wiwzm TTf-^TT 1 ^ ^ 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 


Ek 

manai-ke 

d5e 

larika hate. Chhote 

larika-ne 

One 

man- of 

two 

sons were. 1 he-younger 

son-by 

kahi 

ki, ‘ hamare 

hlsa-kd bSW kari 

deo.’ 

it-was-said 

that^ 

^ my 

share-of division having-made give.' 


ne 

ly 


us-ko 

his 


hlsa 

share 


bati 

dividing 


dao. 

voas-given. 


Thore 

A-few 


larika-ne 

ap“no 

sab 

dhanu 

ikattho 

son-by 

his-own 

a ll 

fortune 

together 

nikasi-gao. 

Hu5 

sab^ro 

inal-tal khste 

rah-ma 

went-away. 

Th ere 

all 

riches evil 

way-in 

sab kharch 

hui-gao, 

tab us 

des-ma 

all expenditure 

became, 

then that 

country-in 


bhukhan 

from-hunger 


maran 
to- die 


lago. 

began. 


bap-san 
the-father-to 
Bap- 

The-fathev' 
din pachhe chhote 
days after the-younger 
kari-ke par-des 

made-having a-foreign-land 
uray-dao. Jab 

lens-squandered-aicay . When 

akal paro. Auru liahu 
famine fell. And he 
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KANAUJT (PACHARUA) of etawah. 

Tiie language spoken over the greater part of the district of Etawah is Kanauji. 
Only in the south, in the Doah of the Chamhal and the Jamna, do we hear the Bhadauii 
dialect of Bundeli. To the north-west of Etawah lies the district of !Mainpuri, the 
language of which is Braj Bhakha or Antarhedi. To its north lies Earukhabad and to its 
east Cawnpore, in both of which Kanauji is spoken. As might be expected the Kanauji 
of Etawah shows traces of the influence of Braj Bhakha and of Bhadauri, hut on the 
whole, it is fairly pure. 

In the original Bough List of the languages of this district, what is now stated to 
be Kanauji, was wrongly shown as Antarhedi. That it is Kanauji will not be doubted 
after a perusal of the specimens which follow. 

The district of Etawah is divided into two nearly equal parts by the river Sengar, 
which runs north-west and south-east, parallel to the course of the Jamna. There are 
therefore (if we exclude the Chamhal-Jamna Doah) two main tracts,* a south-western, 
between the Sengar and the Jamna, and a north-eastern beyond the former river. The 
latter tract is locally known as the FacJidr, and local officials distinguish between 
the Kanauji of the Pachar, which they call Facharnd, and that of the rest of the district. 
Pacharua shows more traces of the influence of Braj Bhakha, and less of that of Bhadauri 
than does the Kanauji of the unnamed south-western tract. 

The following is the estimated number of speakers of these two forms of Kanauji : 

Pacharua 250,000 

Kanauii of south-west 101 000 

Total . 351,000 


In 1891, the total population of the district was 727,629, and the balance is mainly made 
up by 55,000 speakers of Bhadauri and 285,000 people who are reported to speak Urdu. 
The latter figures appear to be a needlessly large estimate, but no better one is avail- 
able. I proceed to give specimens of both forms of Kanauji. 

Eor Pacharua, I give a few lines of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It 
will be seen that there are very few local peculiarities. We have kl k§, andkau for the 
sign of the accusative-dative, and ne or nai (Bhadauri) for the agent. The sign of the 
conjunctive participle is ke, as we also find in Bhadauri. We meet the form for hai 
they were, which properly belongs to Braj Bhakha. The third personal pronoun is bit 
with an oblique form icd or hd (again Bhadauri). There is also the tendency to eliminate 
an r before another consonant which is a marked peculiarity of Bhadauri. Thus khachcfm 
for khorch, expenditure, and paddes for parades, a foreign country. The form jud. 
there, is noteworthy. " ' 
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[No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTEEX HIXDI. 

Kakauji (PACHAurA). (District, Etawah.) 

^ 'gJT-Tf-t ^ ff^T ^ 1-%^ I cT^ ^T-% 

I XrTxff 

'ejg I Tr-€t qft 

W[ft q"^ ^ ’f qq \ wrq-^^ qi qf%qT-% q|- 

<zjq-q-q tiqf-% f%qf Tfq qpft ^T-q qr-^ #q-q qqq-^ 
w 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek manai-ke dui larika hate. h n-me-tai chhote-ne 

A-certain man-to two sons were. Tliem-ln-from the-younger-bij 
bap-ti kahi, ‘e bap, dhan-mi-te, jo hamaro hfsa 

the-father-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, property-in-frorn, which my share 
hoT, 50 bami dai-deu.’ Tab wa-ne wa-kail ap^no dhami 

rnav-he, that to-me give-away .'' Then him-by hini-to his-own substance 

bid dao. Kacbhu bahut diii iiauT bbaye-ai ki cbhoto 

having-divided was-given. Some many days not become-were that the-younger 
larika sab-kachhu jOri-batori-ki paddes nikari-gao aur jui 

son all-anything collected-having another-country out-went and there 

hichcliai-mi din katat ap“n6 dbann uray-bliaray-dao. Jab iia-ko 

debauchery-in days passing his-own fortune was-squandered. When hirn-of 

sab khachchu liuy-chnko auru wa des-mi barb bbari akalu 

all expenditure was-coinpleted and that country-in greatly heavy famine 
parb an bn kafigalu lini-gab tab bu jay-kb wa nuilik-ke 

fell and he poor became then he gone-having that country-of 

rabaiyyan-mi-tai ek-ke hiyi rahan lagb ; ja-nai ba-kb ap*ne 

inhabitants-in-fi'om one-of near to-live began ; whom-by him-as-for his-own 

khet-mi suar charaibe-kB pathab. 
field-in swine feeding-for it-was-sent. 
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kanaujT of south-west etawah. 

The dialect spoken in the south-west of Etawah hardly differs from that which pre- 
vails in the Pachar tract. The influence of Bhadauri is felt a little more strongly, and 
that is all. To this we may attribute the use of ha (and not wa) for the oblique form of 
the third personal pronoun. To the same influence is due the use of ha (Bhadauri ha) for 
the nominative as well as wah. We may also note the use of the Agent case for the 
subject of an intransitive verb in the past tense. In this case the verb is used imper- 
sonally. Thus oclihe laf'kd-ne cJialo, the younger son went, literally, by the younger son 
it was gone. This of course is altogether contrary to the rules of Standard Hindi, but is 
all the same quite common in this part of India. It is an instance of the preservation of 
a very old idiom. Compare the Sanskrit tena cJialitam. 
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Central Group, 


WESTEEN HIXEl. 

KANArji. (South-'\Test of District Eta’^vah.) 

^ ^ i wit 

#f¥T wm ^ I ^TT f^5T ^ 

^ ^ IT TT^ TT^ ^TcT Tfr 1 

^ I WT ^nr 

m T7T^-Tf Tllft x?fT Tiftw ’f I 

’fTR-^ ^rr^f^-?f-t ^ %^-Tf 

^T '^TT^-^t I ^ m ^ €t€T-^ ^ ^TR: IfTcT-in 

wrm-^ ^T TT-^ f ^ II 



TRANSLITERATION 

AND TRANSLATION. 


Koi 

aikmi-ke 

do 

lar^'ka 

bate. Dou-m?-se 

iianbe-ne 

A-certain 

nian-of 

two 

sons 

were. The-two-in-from 

the-younger-by 

bap-se 

kabi 

ki, 

• are 

bap, rupaya paisa-mi-se 

jo mero 

the-father-to 

it-icas-said 

that, 

‘0 father, rupees pice-in-from 

ivhat my 


lusa 


hov 


so 


mo-ko cleo.’ 


Tab ba-kf, 


liisa 


rupaya paisa bat-dao. 


share 

may-be 

that i 

me-to give.’’ Then 

his share rupees p)ice wa.s-divided. 

Thore 

diu 

1)baye 

ki ocbbe 

lar'ka-ne sab 

cbije 

jor-kar 

A-few 

days 

became 

that the-younger 

son-by all 

things 

collected-having 


par-des 


cbalo aur 

bua luire kam 

roj-roj 

karat-raho. 

a ‘foreign-con ntry-fo 

it-was-started and 

tit ere evil deed 

daily 

he-doing-was. 

Aur 

rupaya 

paisa 

ap’iio kboy-dao. 

Jab lia-ne 

sab 

kauri paisa 

And 

rupees 

pice 

his-own wus-lost. 

When hirn-by 

all 

cowries pice 


tab 


par-des-me 


kbov-dao, 

* ^ 

tcas-Iosf. 

bui-2;avo. 
became. 

lago, ja-ne ba-ko ap®ne kbet5-mi 
began, xchom-by him his-own fields-in 

VOL. IX, PART I. 


bbari kal paro, aiir ivab 
then the-foreign-eoiintry-in heavy famine fell. and he 

Aur wall iav-ke huan-ke ad''mivO-m?-se ek-ke liivS 

" t, c 

And he gone-having there-qf men-in-from one-of near 

suar charaibe-ko patbao. 

sicine feeding-for it-icas-senf. 


sarib 
poor 
raban 
to-live 
Aur 
And 
3 E 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


ba un koso-ko 30 suar kbat-hate apau khayau 

he those husks which swine eating-were himself-also to-eat 

Aur kou ba-kS kucbh. nahi det-hat5. 

And anybody him anything not giving-was. 


chabat-hato. 

icishing-was. 
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KANAUJT OF HARDOl. 

Crossing the Ganges from the district of Farnkhabad we come to Hardoi, the only 
western district of Oudh of which the language is not Awadhi. Here it is everywhere 
Kanauji. Local authorities recognise three or four sub-varieties, but the differences are 
merely as to the amount of Awadhi with which the Kanauji is mixed. 

The number of speakers of Kanauji in Hardoi is estimated at 1,030,500. The 
district has to its east Unao and Lucknow, and to its north Sitapiu’ and Kheri, in all of 
which the language is Awadhi. It is hence natural to expeet a certain infusion of 
that form of speech in the local Kanauji. This infusion varies from place to place, but 
is generally very slight in amount. Only in the extreme east of the district, in Tahsil 
Sandila and the neighbourhood is the infusion so strong as to form a mixed dialect re- 
quiring separate treatment. We may estimate the number of speakers of each of the two 
forms of Kanauji employed in Hardoi as follows ; — 

Standard Kanauji slightly mixed with Awadhi ...... 8SO,50O 

Mixed dialect of Sandila .... ...... 150,000 


Total . 1,030,500 


The mixed dialect of Sandila will not be considered here. It will be found dealt 
with, together with other mixed dialects, on p. Ill ff. At present I confine myself 
to the Kanauji of the rest of the district. As a sample I give an abstract of the main 
story of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which illustrates the dialect of the centre and 
south of the district. This is locally known as Bangrahl from the name (Bangar) of one 
of the Parganas in which it is spoken. Illustration of the dialects of other parts of the 
district (except Sandila) is quite unnecessary. 

We may trace the influence of Awadhi in the rare use of the typical Kanauji termi- 
nation tt of weak masculine nouns ; in the employment of tehi as the oblique form of 
so, that ; and in the locative (Awadhi par-desahi), in a foreign country. 

Note also the way in which the letter i is added to a word ending in a consonant, 
as in khmdmadi, entreaty. This addition of i is common in the Kanauji spoken north 
of the Ganges, and in Cawnpore. 


VOL. IX, PAUT h- 


3b2 
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[No. 5.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

KA^'AUJi. (Central and Solth-West or District Hardoi.) 

I ^n;=hl 

' wifz ^ I wHT-% ^Wz ^ I 

ft^T ^wr f ^T^- 

ifte ^ I ^ ^ 1 

C\ * 

^ ^ I m ^ 

oLII^^ ^ ftifr ^ 

?Rft W^ W^ HH5 1 m 

TTT^ ii 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

ad“mi-ke 

dui 

larika 

bate. 

Tebi-ma-te 

jo chhoto larika 

One 

man-of 

two 

sons 

were. 

Them-in-from 

who younger son 

bat5 so 

ap^ne 

bap-par 

kaban 

lago ki, 

‘ jo kiicbbu rupaya 

teas he 

h is-own 

father-to 

to-say 

began that, 

‘what anything money 

bamare 

blsa-ko 

boi s5 

bati 

deu.’ Tab bap-ne vvabi-ke 


my share-qf 

hisa-ko rtipaya 
sliare-of money 
h-Tsa lei-ke 

share tahing 

kuchal-me 
evil-condiict-in 


may-he that dividing gice' 
bati clao. Tab 

dividing was-given. Then 
par-desai cbalo-gap, 

to-a-foreign-coiintry loent-aicay , 
urai-dao. Aur 

icas-icasted-a way. A n d 


Then the-f ather-hy him- 0/ 
chhoto larika ap^no 


the-younger 
aur hu§ 
and there 


son his-oicn 
sab 
all 


riipaya 

money 


jab 
wh en 


banai-ke 

made-having (i.e. very) 


khar-kbin bui-gao, tab kuclibu dinan-ke pichlm wabi-des-mi akal 

indigent became, then some days-of after that-country-in famine 

paro. Tab wabu kebu bare amir-ke duare gab. Tab wabi-ne 

fell. Then he some very rich-man-of at-door went. Then him-hy 
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wahi-ka khetan-ma suari charaibe-par kari-dao. Jab wabu bua-§ 

him-to fields-in swine feeding-on it-was-made. When he there-too 

byakul bbao tab pbiri aj/ne gbar lauti ao, aur 

distraught heca^ne then again his-own house-to returning he-came, and 

ap^ne bap-ki kbusamadi kari, aur kabau lago ki, ‘ bamari 
his-own fatlier-of entreaty was-rnade, and to-say he-hegan that, ‘ my 

kbata mapbu karau.’ Tab bap anand bui-gao, aur kasur 

sin forgiveness make' Then tlie-father itappy became, and fault 

mapbu kari-dao. 

forgiveness was-rnade. 
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kanaujt of shahjahanpur. 

To the west of the districts of Hardoi and Kheri lies the district of Shahjahanpur in 
the province of Eohilkhand. It is commonly stated that this province has a dialect of 
its own. This is a mistake. The language of Eastern Kohilkhand is Kanauji, and that 
of the west is the same as that of Meerut and Muzaffarnagar, or else Braj Bhakha. 

It will be seen from the following specimen that the dialect of Shahjahanpur is 
ordinary standard Kanauji. There are hardly any local peculiarities. We may mention 
the forms kd, the sign of the accusative-dative ; 7ie, the sign of the agent ; and ma or 
mahiya, the sign of the locative, as local forms of the case suffixes. The use of ohi instead 
of uhi for ‘ him,’ is probably due to the influence of the Awadhi of Kheri. We may 
also notice the tendency to add the vowel i to a word ending in a consonant, as in hddi, 
after ; deti, giving, which is characteristic of north Gangetic Kanauji, and of that of 
Cawnpore. EinaUy, note the way in which an intransitive verb can be used im 2 )er- 
sonally with the subject in the agent case, as in larikd-7ie chald, it was gone by the son ; 
i.e. the son went. 

The specimen consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
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[No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEKX HINDI. 

Kanauji. (District, Shahjahanptje.) 

t TR ^ ^-W\ I 

m life ^ I Trf^ 

^ xj^-TT^ ^rfr-^ x^;^ 

1%-if 1 ^ ^ m 

xjfr ^ wcT 'fM ft?T ^ 1 m xj^ 

KTWPT-^ fw WR ^ I ^cR-TTfro ^RiT 

C\ 

^r-¥ ^ t% •rrft II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek M'^mi-ke dui larika hate. TTn-mi-se chhote-ni 

One man-qf two sons were. Tliem-in-from the-younger-by 

bap-se kahi ki, ‘ he bap, mal-ko hlsa jo ham-ka 

the-fathev'to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, property-of share which me-to 
niilibo chahiyi, so ham-ka dai-deu.’ Tab ohi-ni main 

to-be-got is-proper, that me-to ghe-aicay' Then him-by the-property 

nu , 

un-ka bati dao. Aur thore din badi chhote 

them-to having-divided was-given. And a-few days after the-younger 
larika-ne sabu ek-hao kari-ke ek dur-ke des-ko cbalo 

son-by all in-one-place made-having a distant conntry-for it-was-started 

aur hui ap^no malu kucbali-mi urai-dao. Aur jab 

and there his-own property evil-condnct-in icas-wasted-away. And when 

sabu kbarchu bui-^ao tab obi des-ma baro akkal paro .aur 

all expenditure became then that country-in great famine fell and 

wahu banai-ke sakhat bal bon jago. Tab 

he made-having (i.e. extremely) hard condition to-be began. Then 

obi des-ke ek bbag'^man-ke hiyS jai lago. Obi-ni usai 

that country-of one rich-man-of near having-gone he-joined. Him-by him-as-for 
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ap^ne 

his-oivn 

bliao 

became 

pet 

stomach 


khetan-paahiya sukar charaon-ka patliao. Aur olii-ko manu 

Jields-in swine feeding-for it-was-sent. And his mind 

ki, ‘ un bak4an.-se jo sukar kbat-hai ham-hu ap^no 
that ‘ those husks-with which swine eating-are I-too my-own 

bbari-lehi,’ ki k5i uni-ka nahT deti-bato. 

loill-jill' because anybody him-to not giving-was. 


KANAUJi OF PILIBHIT. 

The District of Pilibhit, to the north of Shahjahanpur, was originally a portion of 
Bareilly. The dialect of the latter district is Braj Bhakha. That of Pilibhit is 
Kanau]! in the main, but with here and there a Braj inflexion. Por instance while 
the Kanau]! tho, was, is quite common, we have also the Braj hd. Thus, in a 
witness’s deposition received from Pilibhit, we have baiydr-ldnl soat-hl, my women 
folk were sleeping, and again, a few sentences lower down, icd-ne md-kb buldd-thd, 
she had called me. With the exception of these few borrowed Braj expressions the 
language is the same as the Kanauji of Shahjahanpur, and it is unnecessary to give 
any specimen of it. 
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MIXED DIALECTS. 

KAXAfji OF Cawxpoee. 

The district of Cawnpore has Farukhabad and Etawah, of which the language is 
Kanauji, to its north-west. To its east, across the Ganges, lies the district of Enao, in 
which Eastern Hindi is spoken. To its south-east, in the Doab between the Ganges and 
the Jamna we have Fatehpur, of which the language is also Eastern Hindi. To its souths 
across the Jamna, in order from east to west are Hamirpur and Jalauii, of both of which, 
the dialect is Bundeli. Being thus surrounded by three ditferent dialects, we may 
naturally accept that the local form of speech is a mixed one, and so it is. It is every- 
where based on Kanauji, but is generally mixed with Eastern Hindi. Eastern Hindi 
prevails on both banks of the Jamna as far as the common boundary of Hamir- 
pur and Jalaun. Here it is nowhere pure, and is known as Tirhari, or the language of 
the Elver Bank. In Hamirpur it is infected with Bundeli, but is still based on Eastern 
Hindi. In Fatehpur, to the south-east of Cawnpore, it also preserves its Eastern Hindi 
character, but in C awnpore, the infusion of that language is weaker than elsewhere, 
and the Tirhari is like the Kanauji of the rest of the district, only more strongly 
infected with Eastern Hindi. I therefore do not class it under the latter language 
as has been done with the Tirhari of Hamirpur, Banda, and Fatehpur, but consider 
it as a form of Kanauji. The following are the estimated numbers of the speakers 
of Kanauji and Tirhari in Cawnpore : — 

Kana-aji 1,090, COO 

Tirhari ... ..... 40.000 


Tot,\l . 1,130,000 

The following specimen of the Kanauji of Cawnpore is a folktale. I here give a 
brief sketch of the chief peculiarities of the dialect which differentiate it from Stand- 
ard Kanauji. 

In pronunciation, we may note the way in which e optionally becomes yd, e option- 
ally becomes ya, b optionaEy becomes icd, and o optionally becomes ica. Thus, we 
have eku or yaku, one; jehi or jyahi, this (obi. form) ; tbrb or ticdro, i\\j •, and 
tohi or ticahi, thee. These peculiarities also occur in Eastern Hindi. 

Nouns are declined as in ordinary Kanauji. 'The termination u of Aveak nouns, as 
fjhar or gharu, a house, is A'ery common. The sign of the accusatiA'c-dative is kb, kailia 
or (Eastern Hindi) kn. Sltin is ‘ for.’ The instrumental-ablative has se, te, or te. 
The genitive has the standard Kanauji kb {ke, kl), and also the Eastern Hindi forms 
ker or kynv (not changing for form or gender), and kerb or kydrb (obi. -re, fern. -rl). 
The locatEc has me, mn, or (Eastern Hindi) malia, in ; par, pal, on ; lb, up to. 

The Pronouns are,— 

1st person, — mat, I ; mbrb, my ; liavi, hamn, or Jiamat, we ; hanfrb, or liamdrb, our. 

2nd person, — tii, thou ; tbrb, thy ; tarn or tumh, you; tmnh^rb or tumlmrb, your. 

3rd person, — imli, wuli, loahu (often written haliu), or lonn (often written hau), he, 
that; obi. sing, loalii, iciilii, icoJii, or ui ; agent, icaJii, wuhi, icoln, or ui ; Xom. plur. 
tee, ui ; obi. plur. nn. 
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This, — I, yah {oi'jaJi), yaJiu {or jahn), or yau {ov jau ) ; obi. sing, i, yahi, jahi. or 
jyahi ; agent, yahi,jahi, ovjyaJn ; nom. plur. ye,je ; obi. plnr. in. 

In all the aboA'e, especially in the first and second persons, the jdural is commonly 
nsed for the singular. 

The B.elatiA'e pronoun is etc., and the Interrogative etc., as in stan- 

dard Kauauji. ‘ What ’ is Mhd, ohl. kcihe. 

The Verb is irregular in the first person plural, which may optionally end in cHti. 
This seems to he a combination of the Eastern Hindi -an, with the farmurite Kanau]! 
termination The Verb substantir'e is thus conju"ated ; — 



PSESE.NT, 



Past. 



Sing. 


Pliir. 

Sing. 

i 

1 

Plur. 

1. 

hau 


hami or hai 

rahai 

1 

rahanu or rahai 

2. 

hai 


hau 

rahai 

t 

rauau. 


hai 


hat 

rahai 

1 

rahai. 


We sometimes find present fonns borrowed from Eastern Hindi, such as hajn dhinu 
(for ham dheti), we are. 

For the iiast we har-e also the typical Kauauji fhd, and I have met one or two 
instances of forms like mai thd, I was. Bahi (plur. fern, of raho) is used to mean ‘ she 
remained.’ 

In the Active Verb, the infinith'e is mdran, mdranu, mdr^nb, mdrab, mdrahu, or 
mar^ho. The Present Participle is mdrat, mdratu, or mdr''td. In three or four instances 
I har-e met a masculine ioxixi mar ati. Thus dwjofi-Afb, the boy is coming; tii 

saugandh khdti-hai auru tayai-kd hdpu handwati-hai, thou art taking an oath and 
making only the devotee your father. Similar additions of i are found in other forms of 
Kanauji used north of the Ganges. The Past Participle is mdrb. The Conjunctir-e 
Participle is mdri-kai. 

The Present tense, ‘ I strike,’ or ‘ I may strike ’ is — rndrau, mdrai, mdrai ; 
plur. mdranu, or mdrat, nidrau, mdrat- Mdrat-hau, etc., is also common. 

The Future is marihau, marihai, marihai ; marilianu or marihai, marihati, marihai. 
Note that the first vowel is shortened, as in Eastem Hindi, oAving to its falling in the 
penultimate. Here and there I har'e met instances of the Eastern Hindi future, of 
which the typical note is the letter b. Thus, ham mar'ihe, I shall strike. 

In other respects, the conjugation of the verb folloAvs standard Kanauji. Some- 
times we meet stray Eastern Hindi forms, such as dinheni, he (or they) gave. 
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[No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

KAKArji (Mixed Dialect). (Disthict, Cawxpoee.) 

’fH TT^T ftr I f^-% T% 1 ^ TTWT 

^TfcT-^" fm^-% I ^ TT^ ^-Wf I 

’fWT T% ^ Ht-M-% ^ff 1 m wr \ 

?T^ ^ TTSTT f^^lT I TJ^-^ ^ TTWI-H 

^xk I tt^-^ 

1 CPIT-^ Wr^fH-¥^ I 

* 

^ Trl^-HT 7^tm 1 ^ RfOT-^ xm 

* 

%T ww^ irt^Trf A 

. ♦ 

^ ^ wfr^ fm i ^ ^ THft-% 

^T 1% wr^ i ^ fw^iT h^-% 

cPH 5nt" Twr II 

^T.m ^T wk\ fiw ^ ^TT^ 1 ^ 

* 

m ^-Ri ^ HHt ^nff ^fr-% \ 

cT^ mx I m f^fx ?iRr 

^ ’PT wf ^ft-% I ^rrf%T-^ ^ ^ 

ctI-^ 

I m TmTx ^f¥-% ^ 

#fN WTfH-% hI-^T ^l^ ^^T^fH-% 1% A cRIT-^^ 

I I cf^Mr h?it-h ^l^~^ ^tr i ci^ 

^T-% f^^TJH^cI ^HRI I f^T f^^- 

iflt I cTW ^T^-% ^fr f% ^T--gi 

^-Tf ^T^TcT-!! I 
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^-4 II 

^ ^-HT xrf^-^ I ’f^T ^ f^-JTT 
I ^ f% ’fiT-^ ^T^ I ^ ^rnff 

fq^ I ^ ^ ^ 'f TT-^T fw^ 

1 ^ ^ ^IT^ ^ A 

q^ I m ^ I ^ ^-TTT f% ^nm ^-jtt ^ 

^ l^-% I AiT ^KT ^ 

^T^T 4H I ^=h' ^rft H^R|-T% 1 

■qr^-^T ^ 'wt ^Tt%- 

xj^-% 1 %f^5T I ^ 

^f%-^T ^Ttr-'^TTt "^45 <=t r^ ”^T 

|- ^fq qrr^ ^ qf¥-^ fqqi wftrT-^ 

qn w ^qr qmqfH % ii 


tflf<chi qfq-^T^ II 
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Central Group. 

^YESTEEN HINDI. 

Kanauji (Mixed Dialect). (District, Caivnpore.) 

Yakai hate Blr Bikar“niajit. Tin-ke yak 

One-onhj there-icus Sing the-mighty VlhrmiLdcUiyo . Mim-of one 

Eani rahai. L i Baja au Eani-ma haji laifi ki yak 

Queen teas. That King and Queen~in o-icager icas-made that one 

chiraiya bolati-rahai. Taun Kaja tau kahat-rahai ki, 

bird calling-teas. Therefore the-King on-the-one-hand saying-icas that, 

‘ bans l)6latu-liai,’ au Eani kahati-hati ki, ‘ kaun'wl bolatu- 

‘ a-sican calling-is,’ and the-Queen saying-ieas that, ‘ a-crow calling- 

huihai.’ Aisi kujjat rahai ki uahai chiraiya pgre-pai-se 

will-be.’ Such discussion teas ichen that-eery bird the-tree-on-froni 

uri hhaji, tau kaunaivai iiik^so. Tab to 

flying departed, then a-croic-eerily it-turned-out-to-be. Then indeed 

saYmay-kai Eaja Eani-kaiha nikari-cliiiheni. Eaui-ke ui 

become-ashamed-hai'ing the-King the-Queen turned-out. The-Queen-of that 

Eaja te arhai mahina-ko auclhan hato. Di Eani-ka chalat 

King-by tico-and-a-half months-cf pregnancy teas. That Queen-to lealking 

chalat yak maraiya mill. Taun taya-keri maraiya kahawati- 

icalking one hut leas-found. That the-deeotee-of hut being-called- 

hati. Taune-ma jay-kai rahT-jay, auru maraiya-mS 

was. That-eery-in gone-haeing she-rernained-having-gone, and the-hut-in 

tatiya lagay-liiiheni. Jab thori biriya-m5 taya ui maraiya- 

the-screen fastened. When little time-in the-devotee that hut- 

ke nere aye, tab kahan lage ki ‘ i maraiya-ma larikini 
of near came, then to-say he-began that ‘ this hut-in {if-)a-girl 

hoy, tau larikini ; au larika hoy, tau larika hoy.’ Tab 

be, then a-girl ; and {if-)a-boy be, then a-boy icill-bed Then 

Avahi-ma-se ui Eani-ne jaivabu dao ki, ‘ ham phalani ahinu,’ 

that-in-from that Queen-by answer was-given that, ‘ I so-and-so am,’ 

auru apanu sab bitha taya-se kahi-dari. Taya wahi-ki 

and her-own all suffering the-devotee-to was-told. The-devotee her-of 

larikini-hi-ki nai rachchha kinheni. 

a-daughier-even-of like protection made. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


Pliiri nawaye maliina-ma ui 
Again ninth month-in tha 
wahu larika baro bliao, tab 

became, 


that boy big became, then otiu 
lago. Atirn jab an^wadu 

he-began. And when a-wickedness 

saugandhaT kliay ki, ‘ ham 

oaths he-used-to-eat that, ‘ me{-by) 
sab larikawa wahi-ke dhaulai 

all children him cuffs used-> 

tayai-ki saugaiidh kliay 

the-decotee-ecen-of oath he-used-to-c 


a-ma ui raui-ke eku lavika ])liao. • ^ ' 
h-in that Queen-fo one son lais-born. TT hci 
tab aure lai-ikaivau-md khelibe-ka jan 
, then other child ren-among j^loying-for to-g> 
an^wadu karai, tab ui larikan-t' 

a-wickedness he-used-to-do, then those boys-fo 


aiPwiidu uaiil 
icickedness not 


L-ke dhaulai marai. J-au 

n cuffs used-to-stnke. Then 

saugaiidh kliay an k: 

oath he-used-to-eat and used 

karo-hai.’ Akhir-ka ui 

done-has-been.' Af-last those 

‘ ap'ne bap-ko nau batau 

‘ thy-own father-of name tell.' 

lau batay-dao. Tab phiri i 

ame was-told. Then again th 


hT karo-hai.’ 

ot done-has-been.' 
Tab phiri liar 
Then again erery 

kahai ki, 
nsed-to-say that, 

L sab larikawa 


Tab 
Then 
diy 
time 
‘ ham 
'me{-by) 


111 sai) 
those all 
bataw.’ 


larikawa ivahi-^e 
children him-io 


Tab 

Then 

larikawa 

children 


tail 

indeed 


‘ dha, sasur, 

‘ away, father-in-law, 

auru tayai-ka bapii 

and the-devotee father ( 

kero gulaiiui hai.’ 

•)tee-of slave tlwn-arf. 

aAni maiva-se 


kahai ki, ‘ ap^ne bap-ko nau oataw. la 

nsed-to-say that, ‘ thy-own father-of name tell.' Th 

tayai-ko nau batay-dao. Tab phiri ui lariki 

the-devotee-even-of name was-told. Then again those child 

kahai ki, ‘ dha, sasur, tayai-ki 

used-to-say that, ‘ away, father-in-law, the-devotee-even-of {-o. 

khati-hai auru tayai-ka bapii banawati-hai. 

{tbou-)eating-art and the-decotee father {thou-)mahing-avt. 

tail taya-kero gulaniu hai. Tab phir 

indeed the-devotee-of slave tlwn-arf.' Then agaih 

sar^inay-kari-kai ap^'ni maiya-se bapii-ko nau 

become-nsharned-having his-own mother-from father-of nanie 

Tab wahi-ki maiya-ne bapu-ko nau Bikar nia-jit 

Then his mother-by tlie-father-oj name Vikrarnddxtya 

Dush-e dina Bikar^miijit-ki saugaiidh khai. 

The-second on-day Vikramdd'itya-of oath 'uas-eaten. 

larikawan wahi-se kaho ki, ‘ sasiir-u, aiir: 

{by-)children hirn-to it-was-.said that, ‘father-in-law, other 

Bikar^niajit-ko nau siiiiu-hai, ki ab-hi janat-haii. 
y ikrarndditya-of name was-heard, or now knowing-are-you.. 

sarmay-gao, auru aphii maiya-se kaho jay 

he-was-asharned, and his-own rnother-to <t-was-said having-gom 

aphie liap-ke lira jaibe,’ auru kahi-kai chalo-gao. 

nvi-own father-of near iv'dl-go,' and .said-having he-went-away. 

Jav-kai ui . des-nia pahuclio-jay. Huw 5 

Gone-having that country-in hc-arrivcd-goi ug. There 

pai^i bharTi-hati. I'li-te kaho ki, ‘I 

icater {ivomen-)draw'ing-u:ere. Them-to if-was-said that, 


wahi-ne 
him-b>/ 

phiri ui larikawa wahi-se 

again those ' children him- to 

tayai-ki saugandb. 

the-devotee-even-of {-on) oath 

banawati-hai. Auru ivaise 

{tliou-)making-art. And thus 

Tab phiri inahai 
Then again very-much 

liapii-ko nau pOchliu. 

father-of narne was-osked. 


ou-ko nau Bikar“nia-jit batay-dao. 

ather-of narne Vikrarndditya was-told. 

Lt-ki saugaiidh khai. Tali ui 

tya-of oath was-eaten. Then those 

ki, ‘ sasiir-u, aiirau kab-hn 

that, ‘father-in-law, ofher-also ever 
i, ki ab-hi janat-haii.’ Tab ]>liivi 

d, or now knowing-are-you.' Then again 
maiya-se kaho jay ki. ‘ liain 

rnother-to it-was-said having-gone that, • / 


ever 
]>liivi 
aga i n 
‘ bain 
• I 


kahi-kai 


chalo-a'ao. 


Hiiwa yak kua-ina 
There one /{vV/-/// 
ki, ‘ hani-ka j ani 
that, ‘ me wafer 
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piyay-deu.’ Ui kaliau lag! ki, ‘ piyay-deti-kann.‘ Tab 

glce-to-drinh! They to-soy hegan that, ‘ ghlng-to-dnnh-v:e-are' Then 
phiri waM-ne kabo ki, ‘ ham-ka jaldi piyay-dew.’ Tau iii 

again hion~hy it-icas-sakl that, ‘ me-to soon give-to-drink.’ Then they 

kaban lagT, ‘ aisai jaldi boy, tau kui-mS kudi parau.’ 

to-say began, ‘such haste {if-)there-be, then icell-into junipiny fall.’’ 

Tab kiidi paro. Tau wabi-mb dekbo ki yak Avabi-ma 

Then jumping he-fell. Then that-m It-icas-seen that one that-in 

babutai niki larikini daintur-keri baitbi-bai. Taun daintur bara 

tery-indeed beautifid daughter ogre-qf seated-ls. That ogre ticelre 

kos inge auru bara kos unge manus-keri mabak tak 

kos on-this-side and twelve kos on~that-side rnan-of smell even 

uabi rakbati-rabai. Tauii manus-ki mabak pay-kar ap^'ui larikini- 

not keeping-was. Mwi{-by) rnan-of smell finding his-own daughter- 

>e pHcbbo ki, ‘ byS manus-ki mabak jani-parati-bai.’ Lekin 

from it-was-asked that, ‘ here rnan-of smell felt-is.’ Bnt 

Avabi-ne bbun^sra banaA’-kai lukaA’ rakbo. Jalj daintur 

her-by a-mosquito made-having having-concealed was-kept. When demon 

cbal5 gao tab bbedai-bbed ui larika-ne larikini-te ui 

went away then secret-by-secret that hoy-by the-girl-from that 

daintur-kere maribe-ki juguti pScbbi-lai. Au obi juguti-te 

demon-of the-killing-of scheme was-asked. And that-very scheme-by 

Avabi-ka mari-daro, auru AA'abi-ka obi kon^ua-se aicbi-lao, 

him it-was-killed, and her that-very well-frorn he-dragged-out, 

auru Avabi-ke satb biab kari-lao, auru Bik;ar'‘majit-ko larika 

and her-of with marriage he-did, and Vikramdditya-of son 

bani-gao. 

became. 

Ja bbaiya ‘ arbai manik-keri katba ’ kabaAA'ati-hai. 

This story ‘ two-and-a-half gem-of story ’ being-called-is. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time tbe mighty Vikramaditya AA-as king. He bad a queen, and ore 
day they bad a dispute about a bird they beard singing. Tbe king said it aaus a SAvan, 
and the queen said tliat she thought it Acas probably a croAv. W hil e they Avere discussing 
tbe matter, tbe bird fleAv off tbe tree on Arhicb it A\-as sitting, and it turned out to be a 
croAv after all. The king Avas so ashamed at being put in the AA'rong that he turned the 
queen out of doors, although she Avas tAA’o and a half months gone Avitb child by him. 
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She ■walked on till she came to a hut known as ‘ the hut of Taya\ the devotee.’ She 
•went into it and shut the mat door on herself. In a short time the devotee came home 
and "when he found the door shut he said, ‘ if there’s a girl inside, she will he my 
daughter, and if there’s a boy, he ■will be my son.’ Then the queen answered from 
inside that she was so-and-so, and told him the tale of all her woes, and the devotee took 
her under his- protection as if she were a daughter. 

In due course the queen had a son, who grew up and liegan to play with the other 
children of the neighbourhood. IThen he did anything wrong he used, like the other 
children, to take oath that he had not done it. Then the children would cuff him, and 
each time he used to swear by the devotee (as the other children swore by their 
fathers) that he had not done it. At last the children asked what was his father’s name. 
He gave the name of the devotee. ‘Away, foul one,'* you are swearing by the 
devotee, and making him out to be your father, while you are really his slave.’ At 
this he was much ashamed, and asked his mother who his father was, and she told him 
that his father’s name was Vikramaditva. So next dav he swore bv Tikramaditva and 
the children said to him, ‘ foul one, did you ever hear the name of Vikramaditya before, 
or have you learnt it just now ?’ At this he was again ashamed and he went to his 
mother and said, ‘ I’m going to my father,’ and started off. 

As he went along he came to his father’s countrv, and found some women drawing 
water from a Avell. He asked them to give him to drink, and they said, ‘ yes, we will.’ 
Then he asked them to give the water quickly, and they replied, ‘ if you are in such 
a hurry, you can jump into the well.’ So he did jump in, and there he saw a very 
beautiful ogre’s daughter sitting. Xow this ogre could not stand the smell of a man 
if he was even twelve kds off on this side, or twelve kos off’ on that. So he said to his 
daughter, ‘ I smell the smell of a man.’ But she turned the boy into a mosquito, and 
so concealed him. Then the ogre went out and the boy asked the damsel all the secrets 
by which he could devise some scheme for killing him. So he made his scheme and 
kiUed the ogre. Then he hauled the damsel out of the well and married her, and became 
known as the son of Vikramaditya. 

This story is known as the ‘ Tale of the two and a half gems.’ 


‘ Taua is .=aid to be a loo.al for:? of fep.j, a devotee. It po-iblr a pio'jer aaT 
- IVahi-kt rachcJiJia /j/je/h’’, inaile pret coition of her. " r ^ ^ - 

3 SasuVi father-itflaw, is a low term ot ai use. 
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tirharT of cawnpore. 

As explained in the introduction to the preceding specimen, the Tirhari of Ca'^ n- 
pore is spoken on the banks of the Jamna opposite the district of Hamirpur, hy some 
40,000 people. Its basis is KanaujI, but it is much mixed with Eastern Hindi, and also 
with the form of Bundeli spoken in East Hamirpur, which we may call Banaphari. 

A few sentences from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will show the 
nature of this dialect. The mixture of speech is purely mechanical. Thus, in one sen- 
tence we have the Kanauji larikd, and in the next the Eastern Hindi lariJcd, a son. AVe 
have the Kanauji kahd, said, and the Bundeli di/ihds, gave, llnhos, took, ddrbs, threw 
away. Pathaus, sent, is a contraction of the Bundeli pathads. Other Eastern Hindi 
forms’ are oh, him ; moh, me ; and the oblique phuals janen, persons, kdmeu, actions. 


O G 


70L. IX, PiRT I, 
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Ceniral Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

KanaujI (Tiehari). (District, CAtVNPOEE.) 

fT^ WR-% I f^^iT 

^IT ^ WiZ ^rf^T-% ^ 

^ITR ’ITT^ ^T^- 

m ^3‘RI-'5TTTO I ^T fiST ^ HTt ^ ^ fq^FR 

??T ^71 cTW ftiT ^rrai f^'R ^TRi fH%^T T¥cT-T% | 

^-Tft f’ft ^mift ^ I ^-^T ^Um\ ^tW ^iR f^TT- 

m II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Yak 

manai-ke 

dui 

larika 

bate. En-ma-te 

cbbote 

larika-ne 

One 

man-of 

two 

sons 

wet'e. Them-in-from the-younger 

son-by 

kabo 

ap“ne 

bap-tan 

ki, 

‘ mal-ko jauii 

bisa mob-ka 

cbabiye 

it-was-said 

his-own 

father-to that, 

‘ property-of wh ich 

share me-to 

is-proper 


wah nioh-ka dai-de.’ Tab bap-ne un dunau janen-ka ivah 

that me-to gke-avcay.’’ Then the-father-by those both persons-to that 

main alag-alag kai-din. Aur pbir tbore dinan-ml jab chhote 
property separate loas-made. And again a-few days-in when the-younger 

larika-ne sab malu ik-tbauri kai-linbos, tab ek bari dur-ke 
son-by all property one-place was-niade, then one very distant 
muluk-ka cbalo, aur bun pabuch-kai sab malu kharab kbarab 
country-to he-started, and there arrived-hnving all property evil evil 
kamen-mi utbay-daros. Aur pbir jab 6i muluk-mi sukba paro 

deeds-in icas-sqnandered. And again ivhen that country-in famine fell 

aur wab pitagen marai lag tab pbir oi muluk-mi yak thikane 

and he hy-belly-fire to-die began then again that country-in one in-place 

yak talebar rabat-rabai. 0-kbi ib5 cbakbd karai ga. Oh-ne 

one rich-man icas-living. Bim-of near service to-do he-went. Bim-by 

yab-ka soriyS cbarairai apuie kbit“wa-m5 patbaus. 
him swine to-feed his-oicn fie-ds-in it-was-sent. 
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THE MIXED DIALECT OF EAST HARDOI. 

The principal dialect of the district of Hardoi is Kanauji slightly mixed with the 
Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. Specimens of it will be found on pp. 395 ff. In 
the eastern portion of the district, i.e. in Tahsll Sandila and the neighbourhood, which 
has on three of its sides the districts of Lnao, Lucknow, and Sitapur, all of which are 
Awadhi speaking. The dialect is, it is true, based on Kanauji, but is largely mixed with 
Awadhi. We may estimate that this form of speech is employed by, roughly speaking, 
150,000 people. 

As an example of this dialect, I give below an abstract of the main story oi' the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and from this, and from some other materials, I have noted 
the following peculiarities. In the first place the termination of strong masculine 
nouns, adjectives, and participles is no longer o, but is the Awadhi d. Thus we have 
ghord, a horse, not ghord ; ghore-kd, not ghore-ko, of a horse ; Jiotd (this is a Kanauji 
form with an Awadhi termination), not hatb, he was ; gawd, gd, not gad, he went ; 
hhawd, bhdh, not hhad, he became. 

In the conjugation of the past tense, we have both the Kanauji principle of using 
the past participle alone {mdrd, I, thou, he, she, it struck), or else the conjugated form 
peculiar to Awadhi. Thus, (masculine) — 



Sill g. 


Plui 

1. 

mrlreu 


mdrO . 

2. 

moris 


mured 

3. 

7ndris 


mdrin, 


The conjugation of the future in Awadhi differs only from that in Kanauji in the 
third person singular. In the dialect under consideration the Awadhi custom is fol- 
lowed. Thus (I shall strike)— 

Sing. Pioi. 

1. marihau uiarilun. 

2. marihai marihau. 

3. mdrl (not marihai) marihai. 

In the specimens we may also note the following miscellaneous Awadhi forms, — 
kd, as the sign of the accusative-dative : dhih. the past participle of (lend, to give : the 
formation of a verbal noun in ai, as in kahai lag. he began to ?ay. 

We mav also note the manner in which the letter i i;> added to words ending in a 
consonant, as in hddi, after ; har^hddi, ruined. This occurs elsewhere in Hardoi, and 
has also been pointed out in the case of present participles in Cawnpore. 


VOL. IX; PAKT I. 


?> G I 
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JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

ITESTEEN HIXDl. 

IvAKAL'Ji (Mixed Dialect). (Tahsil Saxdila, District Hardoi.) 

ft I wtz^ 

W WTM-XT^ ^ WTT ftt 

# I m I 

^ I mr 

ft^-% lift I ^ ^ ^ I 

T^rf ^ cTW ^ cfk RT^-% ^-R f% 

wrr ^TR< I cT^ ^-% i§?TT ^ 

^T II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek manai-ke 
One man-of 
hata, s5 ap^ne 


clui larika hate. 
two sons were. 
bap-par kahai 


lag 


M^ahi-ma-se jaun cbhot^kawa larika 

Them-in-from who the-younger son 

‘ jb liamar hisse-ka riipaya 

was, that Ins-own father-to to-say began that, ‘what my share-of money 

hoi so hamar biti dew.’ Tab wabi-ke bap-nd bSti dlnh. 

that mine dividing give.’ Then his father-hy dividing it-icas-given. 

lai-ke chhot^kawa larika kabfi bides-ka cbala-ga. 

taJeen-having yoimger son somewhere foreign-country-to went-away. 

rupaya bad-chakni-m5 kbarach kai-daresi, au 
money evil-conduct-in expenditure he-made-away, and 

bar’badi bui-ga. Tbore din-ke badi IjQS 

made-having (i.e. extremely) ruined he-hecorne. A-few days-of 

sukha pari-ga. Pbiri wahu kehn amir-ke ditware ^a. 

drought fell. Then he a-certain richrnan-of on-door went. 

amir-ne ap^ne kbetan-mi sori cbarawai-par kari-dinh. 

richman-hy his-own fields-in swine feeding-on he-was-employed. 

hub kayal bhawa tab wabu ap^ne bap-ke tir ai-ke keb ^ 

there cominced became then he his-oim father-of near ccne-hacing to-eal 


will-be 

Rupaya 

Money 

-r-r/- — 

Hua 

There 


a pan sab 

his-own all 
banai-ke 


after there 
Tab wabi 
Then that 
Jab wabu 
When he 
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KANArji OP SANDILA (haRDOI). 

ki, ‘ hamar kliata maph kai-deu.’ Tab wahi-ke 

'he-began that, ‘ my fault forgiveness make.' Then his 

khata mapli kinh, aur khusi bha. 

fault forgiveness icas-made, and glad he-became. 


bap-ne 

father-by 
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BUNDElT or BUNDELKHANDT. 

bundeli oe jKxmi . 

The district of Jhansi is situated in the heart of Buudelkhand, and the dialect there 
spoken may be taken as the Standard form of Bundeli. Out of a total population of 
683,619 (according to the Census of 1891) 679,700 have been reported as speaking it. 
I therefore give the two following specimens from that district,— one a version of the 
Parable of. the Prodigal Son, and the other a folktale : — 

[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDlLi. (District, Jhaxsi.) 

Specimen I. 

ft fTfT I ffT ftT-% 

wft i ifti ^nrft 

^ TOT ^ I fro ift ^ ^ 

* 

W ^ft ftT ^ 

I WT-% ^ ^^T-l %ft cTW m 

^ft ftr ^ ft ^ft I cTT-x§t WT-^ g^cft-% TTTT^srsT- 

TT ^ T^T ^rft 1 ^nT% %(T 

TOf-#-w% XT3-^ I ftr ft grr bto ^xcr-fr m-ff ^xRt 

'^T3cT-ft 1 ft^ WT-ff fcT-ft I cTW TOxff ft^ 

^ft ftr WT-% #1-% ^T% 

^ ftci-f ftr %" ftr If ?nT Tift-^fT i W 

^ft TO-f fiTT iff ftr ^t-€I f ft 
frr ^T wf XTTtT ^ 1 W ftRT gTHTt ftTT , 

ft-ft ^tTxtft f^rmr ifr i Tift ^ ft ft ^ 

^ ^ I ^ TO-t fT -fft WT-f ^T-ff 

ftr wm ^ ftr TOff ^irrft ftr \ 

ft^-f ^TXT-ff TO-^ W-% ^Tr-% ^ ^ 
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I IT #ITr ^TRi I ^tT-% 

^ wT-iff ^ftr ¥Tct-% ^iifT^sT- 

if I ^ ^ ^-% x^fcT 

^ ^ ^ I M tr ^T ?T^ ’f t?t ^ ^ 

WT <Tr fqiT-# II 

TT^ ^ ^ ^T-^ wft %cT-^f ^ ■?rr^cT- 

% ^ ♦n’ ^ ^fnrt cT^ WT^T ^T ^l'q-% I WT-% 

'^i=ni*i-ir-%" xT^-^ t-^ ^K ^nrt 1 % ^ ^ ¥tcr i 

¥r-% ^ w ^ ^T wm-% xrfrT ^ wr-t 

¥r-xft f^?T Ml^ 1 cTT XT €t f^-^f ^ WT^-xff 

^-xft TT^T ^ I ^-XT ^xi-^ 5:1 “<(4 1 ^rXT% 

^XT-^ “Titt % if I 

^ Zl^ I cf^ ^txt-% ?fm ^^4 xi-^ 

^ x^ ^ # W ^ tfcr^-^ #r ^ I ^ ^- 

^ ^XTJT-xff ^ TTtfT ^ ^ XfT-’T^ cf^ 

^rR-% WT-Xf! ^■RcT-^ x?fcT ^prft I cfW ^xi-% ^ ^ 

fi^ XT! T T^cr ^ ^ Tfr- 5 Tt % ^ ^ ^ 

wm ^Ift TTTt ¥cfr ^ ^ 

T^ ^ f^X II 
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Central Group, 


WESTERN HINDI. 

BtjndEli. (Distbiot, JhANSI.)" 

Specimen I, 

>0 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ilk jane-ke do mora hate. Or ta-mi-si lore-ne ap^ne 

One man-of two sons were. And them-in-from the-yownger-hy his-own 

dadda-se kai, ‘ dhan-mi-si mero hissa m5-kho dei-rakhd.’ Ta-ke 

father-to it-was-said, ^ property-in-from my share me-to give-up.'‘ That-of 

plchhe S-ne ap‘^6 dhan barar dao. Bilat dina nai 

after him-hy his-own property having-divided icas-given. Many days not 
bbaye-hate, loro mora sab kacbbu jor-ki palle 

hecome-were, the-younger son all anything having-collected a-far-off 

mulak chalo-gao, or buna ba-ne ku-karman-ml ap“n6 sab“r6 

country {-to) went-away, and there him-hy evil-conduct-in his-own all 

dban gama-dao. Jab ba-ne sab kacbbu ura-dai baitbo, tab ])a 
fortune icas-wasted. When him-hy all anything having-wasted if-icas-sat, then that 

mulak-mi baro kal paro, aur 1)6 mag^no bo-gao. Ta-kbo picbbe 

country-in great famine fell, and he heggar hecarne. That-to after 

ba-ne us mulak-ke rabaiyyan-me-se ek jane-ke dbiga ran lago. 

him-hy that coimtry-of inhahitants-in-from one 2Je>'s07i-of near to-live if-was-begun. 
Ba-ne ba-kbo ap“ne khet-ml sugb-a cbarabe-ke-lane patbai-dao. Or 

Mim-hy him-for his-own fields-in swine feeding-of-for it-was-sent-away. And 

ba-ne jo bbus sug'ra kbat-to ta-s6 apbio pet bbaro 
him-hy what husks the-swine used-to-eaf those-with his-own stomach to-fill 
cbaut-to. Kou ba-kb6 kacbbu nal det-tO. Tab ba-kb§ bos 

wished. Atiy-hody hitn-to anything not used-to-give. Then him-to sense 

bbao. or ba-ne kal. • mere bap-ke katek maidar-kbS 

became, and hy-him it-was-said. ‘ rny father-of how-many lahourers-to 

kliaibe-ke-lane bilat rotl bot-bai, or bacb ratT-bai, or mai 

eating-of-for much loaves heconiing-are, and saved reniaining-ai'e, and I 

bbukban-ke-mare maro-jat. Mai utb-ke ap“u6 bap-ke dbiga jebo, 

hunger-of-from dying-am. I having-arisc/i /ny-own fathei'-of near will-go, 
or ba-s§ kebS, “ dadda-e. mai-ne Swara?-k6 ulto Or tere So? 

and him-to I-will-say, ‘'fathcr-0, me-hy God-of against and thee before 
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pap karo. Mai phir tumaro cliliora kuabe-ke lak naia. Mo-kho 
sin was-done. I again thy son heing-caUed-of icorihy not-am. 3Te 
ap'‘no kaminan-ke birobai* lekbo.” ’ Eayi ka, ki bo 

thy-own servants-of {]xt. meniats') equal eonsider.'’ ' Itemained xchat, that he 

utho or bap-ke bina cbalo. Bo a^ibie dadcla-se dur hato 

arose and the-father-of near loent. He his-oicn father-froni at-a-distance was 
atek-mg ba-ke bap-ne ba-kbs dekh-lao, or blia^at 

the-mea)itime-in him-of the-father-hy hini-to it-happeneil-to-he-scen, and running 

gao, or ba-kbS gale-se lagao, or muli cbfiino. Tab 

icent, and him-to neck-by it-was-enihraced, and niuuth icas-kissed. Then 

mora-ne bap-s5 kai, ‘ dadda-o, niaT-no s\\ arag-ko ulto or 

the-son-by the-father-to it-was-said, ‘father-0, nie-by hearen-of against and 

tere Sgi pap karo. Mai tero cbbora kiiabo-ko Jak iiaia.’ 

thee before sin icas-done. I thy son bei ng-caJled-of worthy not-amf 

Ba-ke bap-ne cbakT’aii-sg kai, ‘ salj-se none uiina 

Him-of the-father-by the-serrants-to it-icas-said, ‘ all-than good wrapper 

lao, or ja-kbS paira-deo; or bat-ke nugarian-me mudariva, or 

bring, and this-one-to put- on ; and hand-of fingers-on rings, and 

pa5-mi panaiya paira-deo. Ab sab jur-ke jiat kari or 

feet-on shoes put. Now {let-us-)aU persons assembling feast make and 

badbai kare. Kaye-se ki bo mora maro hato, ali ji 

rejoicings make. Because that that son dead was, non: haring-becoine-alire 

lit bo ; jat-rao-td, pbir-ke mil-gao.’ 

arose; had-been-lost, again has-been-found.' 

Bayi-ka ki ba-ko baddo bliaiya kbet-ine bato. Or jab l)a 

Bemained-wliat that his elder brother the-field-in was. And when he 
aut-ke here gbar-ke iiere a-gao, tali laijo or nacli-ko 

cmning-of at-the-time the-house-of near came, then music and dancing-of 

bol suno. Ba-ne apbie cbak“ran-me-se ek-klid dai-B'i'o, or 

sound was-heard. Him-by his-own servants-in-from one-to it-was-surnmoned. and 

ba-si bujbau lago ki, ‘jo sal) ka hot?’ Ba-ne kai, ‘tero 

him-fro^n to-ask began that, ‘this all what is N Jlirn-by it-was-said. ‘thy 

bbaiya ao, so tere bap-ne pat kari, ja-ke-lane ki ba-klid 

brother came, so thy father-by a-feast a:as-made, this-of-for that him-to 

jiyat achcbbo pad.’ Ta-pai bo ris-mb bbar-gad. or libitar 

alive healthy it-was-found.^ That-on he onger-wUh was-filled, and inside 

jabe-kbS ba-kbS man na bbao. Ta-pai ba-kli5 liap-ne a-ke 

going-for him-to mind not became. That-on him-to the-father-by having-rome 

tharai kari. Ba-ne ap^ne bap-sd juab karo ke. ‘ dekli-lo, 

entreaty was-niade. Him-by his-own father-to answer was-niade that, ‘see, 
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mai l.n mar s katek dinan-se sewa karat*ho. Kabha-u ap“ki 

1 thy how-many days-since service doing-am. Ever-even your-honour-of 

kayi-kh§ nai tari. Tau ap-ne moe kabha-0 ek 

saying not was-disobeyed. Even-then your-honour-by me ever-even one 

bukariya bbi iia dai k© mai ap^ii© bBtio^k© san^ basi"kli6l 

she-goat even not was-given that I my-own J'riends-of with rejoicings 

karS. Ab dekli-l6 apan-kbS . jo mora hur^kinin-ke sang 
may-do. Now see your-honour-to what son harlots-qf in-company 

ap^no dhan kba-gao, tau ap-ne ba-kbS auta-yi pat 

his-own fortune ate-iip, even-then your-honour-by him-for just-as-he-came a-feast 
kari.’ Tab bap-ne ba-se kayi, ‘e beta, tai mere dbiga 

was-made' Then the-father-by him-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 son, thou me near 
atb8-pabar raiit or jo-kacbbu mo-no bai so sab tero hai. 

the-eight-watches livest and what-ever mine is that all thine is. 

Tail badhai kar^no chkuno hato, kaye ki tero loro bliaiya 

Therefore rejoicings to-make proper was, because that thy younger brother 

maro bato, nth jiyo ; or jat-rao-to, phir milo.’ 

dead was, having-arisen lived; and had-been-lost, again icas-found' 
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^ I fw^T-^ ^ ^ % I ^ 

^TTH-% ^ ^ HfTT^ 1X1 I ?r€t ^ 

I m It ^ ^ I ^-?it I TrrH-% wr-xit 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^Tt I m^-% ^ 

^tRT-Hf ^ H fxffni'-%-^rT% TT^- 

^ ^ ^ »n€-lr 5fT I fWR 'fR-Hf ^xi% 

'gr ^ ?TRT^-|f ^FRft =f^XTf! wi( I cT^ 

WcT ^ TTW-lf fx»RT^ ^ I l^TT ’f Tf^-% 

ft-^t I ^ ^ Is T?^ ^n^-lf f^ ^ TT? it I cR 

^ ^ tT-^ trit 1% ^ cRrr-lf 

trrt-€! It 5t^ ^ ^ srt-^ 

R<?t ^T^ W\ ^-If 5TT I Is ^R? 

^ ’^TXT^ ^ ^ tt II 

m ItT l^TT gcT% m-m it I I flRTR-^ l?T-% ^ 
fr-^lt I ^-If-lf X^ -3^ ^ ^ 51^ XRtft-^ ^RT 

''J 

t-^5rxRr#t-^ ^cT ^iRT 5fi ^nr^ i m-if ^ rt^ %k 
^ Is-T^ II 
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Specimen II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


gaw-ke 


Ek 

One village-of 
klieti tliarlii-ti. 
fields standlng-icere. 

re, tai-ne bamari 
O, thee-hy my 
clekli-iiayi-parat 
tlie-seeing-not-does-ficdl 
‘ mate kakka, 

‘ headman uncle. 


lai-gao.’ 


Mate-ne 
took- a way The- headma n-by 

bap bamari 
father my 

clao ki, 

ijcas-given that, 

mate-ne 
the-headman-by 

bolO, ‘ matayi 
' mother 


mate-ki cbbir-ke dhiga ek garib kisan-ki 

headman-of sir-land-of near one poor culticator-ofi 

Ta-kbS lakb-ki mate 1)6l6 ki, ‘ kaye 

Them having-seen the-headman spoke that, ‘ wh y 

kbeti ap^'ne dboran-se chara-layi. To-kbS 

thy-own cattle-by were-caused-to-be-grazed. Thee-to 
bam rakb^wari kare-bai ? ’ Eisan bolo ki, 

I watch doing-am?' The-peasant spoke that, 

bbunsare-se 
morning-firom 

kayi 

it-was-said 
chaiiDre jat-to.’ 
conrt-to going-was.’ 
tin maina-se 

three months-firom foreign-land-in 
‘ to teri matayi hue.’ 


crops 

ki 

that 

dhor, 

cattle. 


to, mere 

verily, my 

sun-ke 
having-heard 


spoke, 

Ba-ki 

Her 

tin 

three 

kbeti 

crops 

kayi 


phirM-ke-lane 
complaint-ofi-for 
‘ bap mero 

‘father my 
kayi ke, 
it-was-said that, ‘ then 
bejari'Se 
illness-from 


bare baredi 

fields{-to) the-herdsrnan 

ki, ‘ kal tero 

that, ‘ yesterday thy 
Kisan-ne jual) 

The-culticator-by answer 
par-des-mi hai.’ Tab 
is.’ Then 

Eisan 


thy 


men 

my 


mar-gay 1 . 
died. 


niai 

I 


mo-kbo 

to-me 

cbar 

four 

ba-ki 

him-of 

ke, 


khabar 
remembrance 
late or 
kicks and 

kat-ke 

cut-having 

‘jb 


naiyya. 
is- not.’ 


nanno 
small 
daur-ke 
having-run 
Pbareb-se 


The-cultivator 

hato. 
was. 


mother it-may-be 
Tab 
Then 
Mate-ne 
The-headman-by 
gat“kin-se bbaut maro. 

thumps-with much it-was-beaten. Heceit-by 

ap“ne, dh6ran-s5 chara-lavi, 

♦< ■ 

cattle-by were- caused-to-be-grazed, 

raj-me jaibe, to bamare-mare 


ba-klif) 
him- to 

sal/ri 

all 


or 

and 


Ms-own 

tai phirad-ke-lan e 

it-was-said that, ‘if thou complaint-of-for the-state-to will-go, then me-of-by 

gau-mi basan na pehe.’ Eisan har-s5 ap"ne 

village-in to-live not thou-wilt-be-allowed.’ The-peasant fields-from Ms-own 
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"hare ao, or ap*ne man^san-se mate-ki sab®ri hakigat 

home-to came, and his-oicn meu-to the-headmati-of all true-account 

kayi. Tab sab-ki sammat bhayi ke, ‘ cbalo, raj-me phirad kare. 
said. Then all-of opinion became that, ‘ go, state-in complaint let-us-make. 
Huna liakim-ke saldro thik bo-jehe. Aur jo mSge baitb-raibe. 

There ruler-of before all right icill-beconie. And if mute we-wHl-sit, 


to gao-me 

nibbo 

bari 

dare 

huhe.’ 

Tab 

kisan 

sab-ki 

then village-in 

to-live-safely 

great 

time 

will-be.’ 

Then 

the- peasant 

all-of 

muh-ki kudal 

her-ke 

bold 

ki, 

‘ sund. 

bhaiyya. 

“ tala-me 

rei-ke 

face-of leaping 

having-seen 

spoke 

that. 

‘ hear. 

brother. 

“ tank-in 

living 

mag^ra-.sf) 

bail’ kar'^bo bhalo 

na'iva.” Or 

ab. 

td, ham- 

•ne ja 


crocodile-icith enmity to-do good not-is.” And now, verily, me-by this 

than layi ki klietl-pati ja gbw-mi na kare, 

determination has-been-taken that cultivation this village-in not I-may-do, 

banji-bbori kar-k? ap“no j)6t bbai’did, or ap“m marayya-mi 
trade-etcetera having-done my-own stomach I-shall-fill, and my-oivn cottage-in 

dare to rebl.’ 

I-being verily will-remain.^ 

Ba bera buna inub*kc mans jure te. Kisan-ki bati 

That time there many persons collected were. The-peasant-of words 

sun-ke mSge bo-gaye. Un-ml-si ek jane-ne kayi ke, 
hawing-heard silent they-became. Them-in-frorn one person-by it-was-sald that, 

‘ suno, bbaiyya, jabar pbarebi-ke 5gi nibal ])e-ap'*radhi-ki bat 
‘ hear, brother, strong deceiver-of before weak innocent-of words 
kam-nai-aut. Ta-s^, bbaiyya, gam-kbad or ap“ne gbari baitb-rao.’ 

do-not-avail. Therefore, brother, endure and thy-own house-at sit.’ 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The headman of a village, having seen a poor farmer’s harvest standing by his sir 
land, said to him, ‘ bow, fellow, is that you let loose your cattle in my field r Do 
you not liappen to sec tliat I keep watch on it ?’ The farmer rejilied, ‘ uncle headman, 
wliy, at daybreak the herdsman took away my cattle to the pasture.’ On bearing this 
the headman said, ‘ yesterday your father went to court^ to complain against me.’ 
Replied the farmer, ‘ my father has been away from borne for the last three months.’ 
Then said the headman, ‘ it may have been your mother.’ Answei'ed the other, ‘my 
mother died of sickness long ago, when I was a boy. I do not even remember her.’ 
Then the headman fell upon him, kicked him three or four times, and gave him a pound- 
ing with his lists. After that, he aidfully got the farmer’s crop cut and grazed down by 

The council of village elders. It is not recognised by law but meets in the evening on a mud platform {chaUt"'ra) 
-omewbeie in the centre of the village, and settles petty disputes. 
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his cattle, and said to him, ‘ if you go to court^ about this, I’ll take care that you won’t 
be able to stay in the village any longer.’ So the farmer went home, and told his people- 
all that had come to pass between him and the headman. Said they all with one voice, 

‘ let us go to the court, and the magistrate will make everything all right. Otherwise it 
will be long before we shall be able to live at ease in the village.’ 

But the farmer, seeing that all this was only lip-coiuage, said, ‘ look here, brothers, 
it is not wise to live in water and to make an enemy of the crocodile. I have made up 
my mind not to till lands in this village any longer. I had rather earn my livelihood by 
some trade or other which will at least allow me to live at peace in my own hut.’ 

There were many people present there at the time, and when they heard what he 
said they became silent, until one of them replied, ‘ listen, brothers, there is no good in 
the weak and harmless facing those who are strong and wily. Forbear, therefore, and 
let us sit quietly at home.’ 


* This time it is the regular coui't, not the council of village elders. 
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bundElt of JALAUN. 

Immediately to the north of the district of Jhansi lies the district of Jalaun. The 
■dialects spoken on the eastern border are Nibhatta (see p. 529) and Lodhanti (see p. 465), 
hut over the rest of the district the dialect is the same as that of Jhansi, slightly 
influenced by the Kanauji spoken in Cawnpore. It is spoken by 360,129 people. It 
may be taken as practically pure Standard Bundeli, although in the north of the district 
it is more affected by Kanauji than in the south. To the west of the district it varies 
slightly. 

The following specimen comes from Central Jalaun, and illustrates the form of 
Bundeli spoken by the great mass of the Bundeli-speaking population. The influence of 
Kanauji is most evident in the pronunciation. This is not so broad as in Bundelkhand 
proper. The vowel e is preferred to ai and o to aw. Thus we have esb instead of also, 
of this kind ; pe for pa%, on ; jehai for jaihai, he will go ; or for aur, and ; Ibtan for 
lautan, to return ; brat for aurat, a woman. 

Vowels seem to be interchanged under the influence of a neighbouring h. We have 
sahir for sahar or shahr, a city ; pih'ran for pahirdn, to clothe ; k%¥hai for kaJfhai, he 
will say ; huhut for bahut, much. 

In nouns the oblique form in an is often used for the singular, as in deran-pe, at the 
house. This is more common in Hamirpur immediately to the south-east. In the 
-Bpecimen, the Kanauji form tumhe, to you, once occurs. 

Note how commonly the past tense of the verb meaning ‘to say’ is put in the 
feminine (to agree with bat understood) when used impersonally. Thus we have hahi, 
it was said. Very good instances of this idiom ave jd kahl, he said this, lit. this was said. 
Here jd, the feminine of jb, this, agrees ndth bdt understood. So tls’^re din-kl kahl 
for tls’^re din-kl bdt kahl, the (word) of the third day was said, i.e. the third day was 
iixed. 

The following are revised figures for the dialects spoken in Jalaun : — 


Bundeli (Standard) 360,129 

(Nibhatta) ........... 10,200 

,, (Lodhanti) ........... 8,000 

HindostM ............ 10,244 

Other languages ........... 7,788 


Total (1891) . 396,361 


The following specimen is a folktale from Jalaun : 
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^ I m WK-'^ wi\ # WIT 

ffcT €t TTlft ifl I WTWT-W ^ #1 ^W- 

^ !¥% Ht w I m IkT ^ W ffw- 

^ ^ ^CTTW ^tI I W-f ^ff 

WTTft cIH-t' €[Z ^TFlf 1 irlt 1 

HTHTH %-i' WTW I 

WT-#" w-^^ %k1--% 1 ^ ^T t^-% ^ 

xi^ ’^^^-■5TT?T-% ^srtr knrri; ^^-^fi-% i 

ft iw-H ^ ft-^ WT^ xfnr-%' 

H55TTT Hf' HW ^#t ^ ^ IH ^ ¥ Ht 

WcTT^ I W-W ^ ^ I m WT-W ^ft ^ xm ^TcT-% 

^ knrrt ^w ^kt-wm-% i ht-^ nrwt wx^ i w-if 

^ gXT Hk ^ifr ^rw-f I ^ 1 ^ Hf%T-H 
^ ^ ^ Xixf^ Xfw-H % I ^ 

kix ^tpft ffri^ft-if xrf-iift 1 ^ €t€t ft ^xMt 

I m xm gnwT^-f’ qx:-% ftk-H ih xri i 

wq qx-f ^TRt % ft ¥Hxft qT qffqf qq fqqfq^xq-ff ^qq qT-ff 
xx^ I gqwxq fqqift i qx-q qrft wx ^q-ft ftxq ’fxrrt 

xxqfxq-q ^ ^xxt i qfw i qq ft qrft-qi ftw-ft^ ^-ff 

-N- -.s 

^-q qrrq-f" qqx qrxqi ^qxft i % qix ftrq-fi qT-if 
ftqi qkqf i fki wt qqxq qiT qffq ^T-H qrr-ft 

I ft Hf%T-q qxq-f^ qqi qkqTft-fi ft^X-ft 

* 

qfkt qq^qx q-%" qxq krxfft ftr qiqxq q^x qfwxq-ff qx^ 
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^1r ^ 5!#f ft I t q^ - ^j R R -it 

ft I ^rft % jt i 

^ % effT^ ftp: f^ft I cfW ftp: f^ 

^ I ftp f^5T-^ ^ I ^ ^T^- 

^ ^nrr-H ^i-% I 

^TtT% Tirf^-^ fw^-^ ^ ^-% I 

^ '^T^-TW ^T¥r ^rI-¥ % T^ ^ ^ ’f¥-^ ^ ¥^T-W 

I ^ ^ ^ €t ^rTcT-f^ % ft 

wT^rf-% wi ^cr-% ^'tf m^mK 

x?’|^-%% ^ftr ¥f?T ffrf% % 'fSTT WT ^^cT wft 

?TT^ €t wf ’^-% wcxnr-^ ftp I ^J ^?:cT f^r^l ciw 

tii^«hii f^ff¥% % wr ^^nft ^ft?7f 5T^ff I ^ ^fff % 

% I WW ft ^f^'^U-^ ft^T ff^<% I ^ ^T^^ETTf 

. m ^tr wft-W ^rrsn^ f ¥ ^rtr ^T^«hK 

II 
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(DiSTRICT, JaL-VEX.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION: 

Ghasi-ram baba-nl Piit-bvilaki naii-sg kabi 
Ghdsi-rdm saint-hy Piit-buldkl barber-to it-icas-saicl 
tlrthan-ks chalo.’ Tab nau-ng ap^ni nain-si 

go: Then the-barber-by Ms-own barber’ s-iclfe-from 

ja kalii ke, ‘ hamare kisanan-kg biiliut am^dani 

‘ 'iny clients-to great income 


ke, 

that, 


‘ liamare 
‘ me-qf 


this loas-said that, 


jebai.’ 


holy-places-fo 
kar-kg 
made-haring 

so mari 
that destroyed will-go: 

ham dehai.’ Tab 
ice {!) will-give: Then 

‘ ham duniyidari-mg 
‘ we {!) worldly- affair s-in 


sang 

with 

salclh 

counsel 

hnihai, 

icill-be. 


Baha-ne kahl, ‘jo am^dani hiiihai so 

The-saint-by it-was-said, ‘what income will-be that 

nau-ng phir bat banai ke, 

the-barber-by again word {excuse) was-made that, 
jo charitra dekh-aydiai, so tumhg 

lohat actions having-seen-shall-come, that to-you 

bataw^ne par^hai. Jabha-I nahl batay“ho, tabha-I 

not you- Will- ex plain, then-even 


to-explain will-fall. TVhen-even 

Tab do-u esi kah-kg 

Then both such said-having 

Ek mnkam-pe 


lot-ay“hai.’ 

I-shall-return: 


nau 


One place-at 

til e~hci rber th e^ma r 

bahar karho. 

Tab 

l)a-ne 

kahi 

out came. 

Then 

him-by 

it-was-said 

dekho-hai.’ 

To 

ka 

dekhat-hai 

been-seen-has.’ 

Then 

what 

seeing-he-is 


dak-ko sipai 
the-jiosf-fo a-peon 

bo deran-pe ao, 
he lodging-to came. 


chal-dave. 
went-off. 

bajar-sg 

d-from 
ke, 
that, 

ke 
that 

‘ chala-chal ’ kahat 
get-on-get-on ’ saying 


Ig-kg 

taken-having 
haiu-ng naliT 
rne-by not 


sal) saman 

all materials 
kona-n cliaiitra 
‘any action 

ek dsk chaU-jatdiai, gi- 
rt l)ost going-along-is, and 

chalO-jat-hai. Eso dekh-kg 

gatag-along-)s. Such seen-having 

or jaJ) do-u jang roti );anay-khay-kg tavvar 
anf^when both persons bread made-eaten-hacing ready 

hat ]iaia 

Holy-Str, one thing I 


bhaye, tab naii-ne kahi ke 

became, then the-barber-by it-was-said that, 

dekli 5ye-liaT, so tatai,.’ _ 

having-seen come-am, that explain.’ ILim-bu it-was-said ‘ 

n- . -1 -,21 , - . " ’ ^ hun-hy 

kahl 'e, e' dak cha]i-jat-hai, or sipai “ chala-chaj ” 

it-was-said that, ‘a post going-along-is, and a-peon “get-on-get-on” 
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kabat 

cbalo-jat-bai. Ta-ko 

may“n6 

batao.’ 

Un-ne 

kabi, 

saying 

going-along-is. That-of 

the-meaning 

explain.'' 

Him-by 

it-was-said. 

‘ tnm 

pby dabo, bam 

kabat -bai. 

Suno. 

J a 

sabir-mg ek 

‘ you 

{my-) feet shampoo, 1 

telling-am. 

Hear. 

Th is 

city -in a 


sahukar-ki baliu bari kabul-surat hai, or ba-ko kbamind paddes-me 
merchant-of v:ife very hecmtiftil is, and her-of the-liusband far-country-in 
bai. Ba ek din ap^ni biradari-mi brdauS gai-bati. Jab nti-si 

is. She one day her-own relations-in on-invitation gone-had. When there-from 

loti, to adbi panl ao. Ba ek Mnsalman-ke gbar-mi ap^ne 

she-returned, then storm rain came. She a 2Iusalmdn-of house-in her-own 
gbar-ke dbokbe-si gbns-gai. Jab ba-ni jani ke jo bamaro 

house-of mistake-from entered. When her-by it-was-known that this my 

gbar nabiya, tab bil“bilay-k? ap^'ne gbar-ks bbaji. Itte-ml 

house is-not, then horrijied-being her-own house-to she-Jled. Meamchile 
Miisalman nikb’o. Ba-ng kahi, “ ja kauu-ki orat bamare 

the-JIusalmdn came-out. ILim-by it-was-said, “ this whora-of wife rny 


makaii-me gbus-ai. Dekbe cbabiye.” Tal) bo babi-ke picbbn-picbbu 

house-in entered. To-see is-yyroy^er.” Then he {by-hhn) her-of after-after 

cbal'ki ba-ke gbar-pe jay-ki pata surak lagao. Dekbi 

gone-having her-of house-on gone-having clue trace was-ay^plied. It-was-seen {-by-him) 
ke, “ ja orat-ke gbar-ni? kod ad“mi nabiyS. Kou cso npay karg 
that, “this woman-of house-in any man is-not. Some such device to-rnake 

cbabiye jd-se ja-kO ap^iie ghar-me dar-li.” Bo 

is-proper ivhich-from this-one my-own house-in I-may-put.” He {by-hirn) 
sabir-me ]dy-ke ek bbatiyarl-ke mora-ko das pacbis rupayya 

the-city-in gone-having an innkeepers lad ten twenty-five ruj)ees 

de-kg bay sikbao, or janane urb^na pib^ray-ki bad*sab-ke 

given-having him it-was-taught, and roonian's clothing put-on-having the-king-of 

dar^bar-me plnas-me baitbay-ke libay-gao. Sabiikar-ki 

court-in palanquin-in caused-to-sit-having got-him-taken-away. The-merchant-qf 
babu-ke naw-se arji dai ke, “ ind sahukar-sS raji 

wfe-of name-by a-petition was-given that, “ I the-merchant-with content 
naliT bS. Mg Musalman-sB raji bs.” Bad^sab-ng kabi ke, 

not am. I the-Musahndn-with content am.” The-king-by it-was-said that, 
“Hindu-kg 6se Musa Im an na bliave chaliive.’’ Jal3 iia uiaiii, 

(i-Sindii-to thus a-Musalmdn not to-become is-propier.” When not she-heeded. 


Tab 

Then 


tab kabi ke, “ kal Tab pbir 

then it-was-said that, “ to-morrow again petition give.” Then agar. 

dus'‘re din ba-ne arji dai. Bad^sab-ng pbir tisT'e 

{on-)the-second day hitn-by petition was-given. The-king-by again the-fhin 
din-ki kabi. Ab sabukar-ki babu-kg kbabar bbai ke, “ mer 

day-of it-was-said. j\ow the-merchant-ofi wife-to news became that, “my 
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nam-se mere lebe-ki arji dai-gai-liai.” Ba-iie ap“ne 
name-by my tahing-of petition given-been-lias.” Her-by her-oicn 

libay^be-ko dSk ramane kari-bai.’ 

cmising-to-taJce-for a-post dispatched been-made-lins' 

So Ghasi-ram baba kahat-bai ke, ‘itti bat to 
So Ghdsi-rdm the-saint saying-is that, ‘ so-niuch affair indeed been-has, 

jo liam-ni kabi. Ab jo nai buibai so bam kabat-hai ke, 

ichat me-by was-said. Now what new will-be that I telling-am that, 

saberg bo sabukar ay-jebai, or bad^sab-ke dar*bar-mg ba 

in-the-morning that merchant will-arrive, and the-king-qf court-in that 


kliamind-ke 

husband 


bui-"ai, 


orat-ke nam-se arji lag^bai. Soi salmkar pahucb-jebai, or 

looman-of name-by petition will-be-brought-up. That merchant will-arrice, and 


bad*sab-so hat jor-ke kih^bai ke, “hajur, ja orat 

the-king-to hands folded-having will-say that, “ Your-31ajesty, this woman{-by) 
hamaro mal jo jaha dharo-bai, bataj-de ; pbir cbali-jay.” 

my property which where been-placed-has, let-her-show ; again let-her-go-awayT 
Jab ba orat nikar^bai, tab sabukar kibdiai ke, “hajur. 

When that woman will-come-out, then the-merchant will-say that, “ Your-Majesty, 
ja bamari orat nabiyb. Dekbi cbabiyg ke kon hai.” Jal) l)ad*sali 

this my wife is-not. To-see is-proper that who she-is.” When the-king 

dekb^bai, to bhatiyare-ko mora nikar''bai. 

will-see, then the-innkeeper-of lad will-come-out. 

Musalman or mora-kS dbarHi-mg garay-dehai, or 
Musalmdn and lad the-ground-in will-bury, and 


Tab bad“sab ba 

Then the-king that 

sabukar ap”ne 
the-merchant his-own 


gbar-ko cbalo-jebai.’ 

house-to will-go.’ 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING.' 

Tbe Saint Baba Ghasi-ram once asked his barber, Put-bulakl, to accompany him on 
a pilgrimage. Tbe barber took counsel with bis wife, and refused on tbe ground that be 
would lose tbe large income wdiich be got from his other clients. Tbe Saint replied that 
be would make good any loss on that account. Then the barber tried to get off by sayinc- 
be would go on condition that the Saint promised to explain eveiy circumstance which 
be might see on tbe way, and that if he ever failed to do so, be would immediately let him 
return. To this the Saint agreed. 

At one place at which they stopped, tbe barber went to market to buy provisions 
and saw nothing about which be could ask tbe holy man, till on the way home lie 
noticed a postman going along, urged by a peon, who kept saying ‘ hasten, hasten ’ So 
when be bad come to their lodging, and both bad finished their meal, lie said to the 
Saint, ‘ Holy Sir, I have seen something which I wish you to explain.’' ‘ What is it ’ 
was the answer. Said the barber, ‘ I saw a postman going along, and a peon uroinc him' 
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saying “ hasten, hasten.” What is the meaning of that ? ’ The Saint said, ‘ I will tell 
you while you shampoo my feet. Now, listen. In this city there is a very beautiful 
merchant’s wife, whose husband is away on a journey. One day she went on invitation 
to her own people, and on the way home was overtaken by a heavy storm of wind and 
rain. The consequence was that she mistook her road, and went into a Musalman’s house 
instead of her own. As soon as she discovered her mistake she was horrified and ran off 
to her own house. The Musalman saw her, and wondered who she could be. So he 
made up his mind to find out, and followed her to her home. There he made enquu-ies, 
and found out that there was no man there. So he determined to make up some device 
by which he could get her into his own house. He went into the city and got hold of an 
innkeeper’s lad, to whom he gave ten or twenty rupees, and instructed him as to how he 
should act. Then he dressed him in women’s clothes and brought him to the court of 
the king in a palanquin. There the pretended woman put in a petition under the name 
of the merchant’s wife to this effect, “ I am tired of the merchant, and want to live with 
the Musalman.” The king said that it was not right that a Hindu should become a 
Musalman, but when the pretended woman would not listen to his remonstrances, he 
told her to come to-morrow. The next day the lad put in a petition again, and the king 
told him to come again the next day. In the meantime the news came to the merchant’s 
wife that a false petition had been put in in her name, so she has dispatched a postman 
to call her husband.’ 

The Saint continued, ‘ So much for what has occurred. I have told you what has 
happened. Now I shall tell you what is going to happen. To-morrow morning the 
merchant will come, and the petition in his wife’s name will again be presented. At the 
same moment the merchant will arrive, and with folded hands will say, “ Your Maje.sty, 
if this woman will tell me where she has stowed away my property, she may go her 
way.” Then the false woman will have to get out of the palanquin, and the merchant 
will say, “ Your Majesty, this is not my wife. Justice demands that you should enquire 
who she is.” Then the king will enquire, and she will turn out to be the innkeeper’s 
lad. Then the king will bury alive the Musalman and the lad, aud the merchant will go 
in peace to his own house.’ 
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The following folktale comes from western Jalaun, and illustrates the patois of that 
portion of the district. Out of the 360,129 speakers of Standard Bundeli in Jalauu, it 
is estimated that about 20,000 speak this patois. It was incorrectly entered as BhadaurT 
in the original Bough List of the Jalaun dialects. It has nothing to do with that dialect, 
which is a mixture of Bundeli and Braj. 

The principal distinction between the dialect of the west of Jalaun and that of the 
rest of the district is that the pronunciation is much broader. Ai and au are preferred 
to e and d respectively. Thus, we have pai, not jA, on ; Jictu as well as Txu, of; htu as 
well as kd, the sign of the accusative-dative; han, you arc; chaUiii and gaau, he went; 

he sat ; he was made ; harem, great. There is the same fluctuation of 

vowel sounds that we have noticed in Central Jalaun. Thus, all ; huhiit, many; 
puMchan, to andve. In the pronouns, ‘ he, that,’ is ha, not ho, and ‘ this ’ is ja, not jo. 
The oblique forms are hd and jd, as in the Standard Dialect. The plural of ja, who, 
isjdy. 

The specimen is a folktale relating one of the wit-contests between the Emperor 
Akbar and his famous minister Birbal. 
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I thTT-i" ^ ^ 

% I ^ flT5T-% ^ ^ ?rfTT^ 

1 cfW ^1^1^-% f^T ^vft ^ ^Z 

♦ 

% I 'm ttTTT-% ^ '^z m f^r^tTHTT"^ % I 

^ # ^cTT^ ^ ^ % ! 

♦ 

WcTT^" I ^ ^Ty\ XI^ f^^T f^nft^TT^-% fw WT^ 

I m ^tT5T ^ ^ m ^Z^ I 

^ ^ firS cT^ ^ I^T I 

^ Tn:-^% ^ 5T firi ct^ TrejFr-% 

^ XTk^-% fw?fkTT^-% ff?lf XT3t ^ 

^ i?T-^ t ^Tf%^T-kr I 5T xfiif I 

C\ ♦ 

^ 1%" I few f^wkK ^ I 

m fkf-% f^nfkrr f^f ^ 

^ WT-^ WcR ^CTT^ I fh7r-% ^ fvrgT f^TT- 

# ^kr 1 fe I w WR w^-'^ ^ ^ci% 

^ I ^ krxi5T-% ^-1 I t T?f%vrr-if 

^TT ^ ^ km A flT^ 

^ ^ TTm-^ krtft^T^-^ TikiT-^ ^ i rm 

^ l^pfknTT-^ ^ ^ gTTK fl?if ¥ i 

kmrpk I ^ ’^rnr ff?ff i ^€t k^it 

<n-^ ^ I m ^m 5 R-¥ wit ^ i 

^ ^ ¥?TfT ff?n Ttxfr -^wTj i ^J-^ ^T^-^rd 

?fT^ I ^ ^ ¥^-% 1 fTT-i' ^ I kfiT TOm-% wt 

^ ^ ^ I cT^ ^ # #r 

fNm kmrrt fT™ ’f^ir !¥ 1 ctw ¥ 
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^ I fTT-^ f^ I ^tT^-% ^ft ^ fft 

^ f^^5T-% 'STT-W I f^cPTt 

^ ^ ^ 'fTT-^ Tt ^ gTT-% ^^'^-^^K 

'fS' 5T 1 cT^ WT^T^-% # ftT^T ^CT-^ f^- 

% I ^ 11<T ^ « 
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WESTEKX HINDI. 

BuxdEli. (West or District Jalaen.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ber bassay aur Biran baithe-bate. Bassay-ne 

One time the- Emperor and Birhul seated-were. The-Emperor-hy 

Biraii-si jmclibi kai, ‘ pet kaun-ko barau liai ? ’ Tab Biran-ne 

B'lrbal-to it-icas-asked that, ‘belly ichom-of large is?’’ Then Blrbal-by 

kabi kai, ‘Mabbaj, ja-kau jaisau dil ta-kau taisau pet.’ 
it-icas-said that, ‘ O-great-king, whom-of as-large form him-of so-large belly.’ 

Tab bassay-ne pbir kabI kai, ‘ na'i, batao sab-tg l^arau 

Then the-Emperor-by again it-icas-said that, ‘ no, tell all-than large 

pet kaun-kau bai ? ’ Tab Biran-ne kabi kai, ‘ sib-ti baran 
belly ichom-of is ’ Then Birbal-by it-icas-said that, ‘all-than large 

pet tan jimidar-ku bai.’ Ab bassSy-ne kabi kni, 

belly then the-landholder-of is.’ Xoic the-Emperor-by it-icas-said that, 

‘batao, jimidar-ko pet kaisi barau bai.’ ‘ Acbcbbi, bataybiai,’ 

‘ tell-rne, the-la ndholdcr-of belly how large is.’ ‘ Very-good, I-shall-tell,’ 

ja kab-kg Biran ek dina kau gSw-ke jimidaran-ke biyd 

this said-hacing Blrbal one day a-certain cillage-of landholdei s-of near 

jay duke. Jab Biran dar^'bar-mg na gaye tab bassay-ne 

going hid-himself. JFhen BirbaJ court-in not went then the-Emperor-by 

bulaibe-kg adbni Jab na mile, tab ap“nc 

calling-for men were-sent. When not he-was-found, then his-own 

ra]-bbar-me, aur aura-u desan-mg dburaua pubucbaye. Jab 

kingdom-entire-in, and other-too countries-in searchers were-despatched. When 

dbur-dhOr-kg liar-gaye aur na mile tab bassay-ne 

searched-searched-hacing they-were-tired and not he-was-found then the-Emperor-by 

buhut-se bukb’il magaye, aur, un-kau taul-kg, gawan-gS\van-ke 

many-very goats icere-sent-for, and, than iceighed-having, villages-villages-of 

jimidaran-ke biyS patbaye, aur kabi kai, ‘ in-kO cbbe 

landholders-of near they-were-sent, and it-was-said that, ‘these six 

mabina-l8 kbub cbarabg. Akelg taul-mg na barban pawg. 

months-for well feed. But weight-in not to-increase they-may-get. 

Taul barbbiai, to barau dand daibai.’ Sab jimidar 

{If-)weight increase, then great punishment l-will-gice’ All landholders 
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ap*nau 

ap^nau 

upaw soeban lage. 

J a 

gaw-me 

Biran 

bate, 

their~oiC7i thelr-oion 

device to-think began. 

What 

village-in 

Blrbal 

was. 

bua-ke 

jimidar 

un-ke dbiga gaye. 

aur 

un-s8 

kabi 

kai. 

‘ ja-kau 

there-of 

landholders 

him-qf near went. 

and 

him-to 

it-was-said 

that, ‘ this-of 

jatan 

batao.’ Biran-ne kabi, ' 

• beb“ra-me-te 

ek bbira 

magay-kl 

means 

telL^ Slrbal-by it-was-said, ^forest- 

in-from 

'07ie wolf 

sent-for-having 

buk*ra-ke age 

badbay-dew. Pbir 

bay 

kliiib 

ebarao. 

Ba 

dar-ke 

goat-of 

before 

tie-up. Then 

him 

well 

feed. 

Be 

fear -of 

mari 

kabba-S 

na cbePbai, 

na 

taul-te jada 

barb4iai.’ 

on-account ever-even 

7iot will-be-healthy , 

nor 

weight-by much 

will-increase.' 

Un 

l6gan-ne ais6-i karau. 

Jab 

ebbe 

mabina-me 

sib 

buk®ra 

Those people-by so-even it-was-done. 

When 

six 

months-in 

all 

goats 


magaye aur taule-gaye, to sib tan taul-te barhe, aur 

loere-sent-for and iceighed-weve, then all eerily loeight-hy increased, and 

ja-mi Biran bate, ba gaw-ke jimlclaran-kau buk“ra taulaiiti 

ichich-in Blrbal was, that village-of landholders-of goat by-weighing 

paua-bbar kam karbau. Tab bassay-ne iin 

one-qxiarter-of-a-seer-full less came-out. Then the-Emy^eror-by those 

iimidaran-s5 kabi kai, ‘ tumare hiyS Biran bai ; un-k5 liao.’ 

landholder s-to it-was-said that, ‘ you-of near Blrbal is ; him bring.' 

Un-ne kabi, ‘bainare biyb naiya.’ Bassay-ne ban 

Them-by it-was-said, ‘ tis-of near he-not-is.’ The-Emperor-by much 

gbur“ki clikbai, tau-u un-ne na bataye. Tab bassay-ne 

browbeating was-shown, then-he them-by not was-told. Then the-Emperor-by 


kabi kai, ‘ buk“ra kaye 

it-was-said that, ‘ the-goat why 

‘ hamare biya rogi buk’^ra 
‘ iis-of near diseased goat 


kam bbaau?’ IJn-ne kabi kai, 

less became ? ’ Them-by it-was-said that, 

patbao-bato. Ba-ne ebarau-sarau kaclibu 
sent-was. Eim-by grass, etc. anything 


nai kbaan. Abbai nek chetau-hai, ta-sai kam Idiaau-liai.’ Pbir 


not was-eaten. Now well well-it-is, that-from less become-hasl Then 


bassay-ne aise-i kaiyak npair kare. Akebi 

the-Emperor-by of-this-nature-even seceral derices were-employed. But 


Biran-kau patan na lagan. Tab kabi kai, ‘ j6 koii 

Blrbal-qf clue not was-found. Then it-was-said that, ‘ if anybody 

Biran liabe ta-k6 ek bajar nipaiya inam daibai.’ Tab 

Blrbal will-bring him-to one thousand rupees reward I-will-give.' Then 

be jimidar Biran-k5 libay-gaye. Bassay Biran-so ntb-k? 

those landholders Blrbal produced. The-Emperor Blrbal-with arisen-having 

mile, aur puebbi kai, ‘turn kabi dnke-te. Ham-ne tan 

met, and it-was-asked that, ‘you where concealed-were. Me-by verily 
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sib mulak dhur-davau.’ Tab Biran-ne kahi kai, ‘ ham 

all countries have-heen-searched-out.' Then Blrhal-by it-was-said that, ‘ I 

tau hgl kos-bbar-pai in jimidaran-ke ghar-mi duke-te. Dekho, 

verily here a-hds-full-at these landholders-of house-in hid-icas. See, 


jimidar-kan kit“n6 barau pet hai kai ham-ko dukaye-i’ahe ; 

a-landholder-qf hoiv large belly is that me they-concealing-remained ; 

au.r tum-ne mulak bhar dbnr-darau, tau-u hamai na pao.’ 

and you-by country whole was-searched-out, then-even for-me not it-was-found ' 
Tab bassay-ne kahi kai, ‘ Biran, turn sachi kahat-hau. 

Then the-Emperor-by it-was-said that, ‘ Blrbal, you truth speaking-are. 

Jimidar-kau pet sib-ti barau hai.’ Aur un jimidaran-ks huhut 

The-landholder-of belly all-than large is.’ And those landholders-to great 


inam dao. 
reward was-given. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time the Emperor Akbar and Birbal were seated together, and the 
Emperor asked Birbal what people had big bellies. Birbal replied that it depended on 
the size of the man. ‘ But,’ said the Emperor, ‘ who has the biggest belly of all ? ’ ‘A 
landlord,’ said Birbal. ‘ Tell me,’ said the Emperor, ‘ why you say that a landlord has the 
biggest belly.’ ‘ Very well, I shall tell,’ and with these words Birbal went and hid 
himself in a village close by owned by some landlords. When he did not appear in court 
next day, the Emperor sent for him, but he could not be found. Then he had search 
made throughout his own kingdom, and other countries also, but without avail. 

Then the Emperor got a lot of goats, and after having them Aveighed, had one sent 
to each village, owned by landlords, in his kingdom with this order, ‘ Feed this goat 
well for six months, but take care that it does not increase in weight. If its Aveight 
increases, I shall punish you scA'crely.’ All the landlords began to think of some 
dcA'ice or other for carrying out His Alajesty’s behest, and those Avho OAvned the A’illage in 
AA^hich Birbal Avas hidden came to him, and asked him Avhat they Avcre to do. ‘ Send,’ 
said he, ‘ to the jungle and fetch a Avolf. Tie it in front of the goat, to Avhoin you must 
offer plenty of food. 11 is fear of the wolf Avill preA'ent his eating, and he Avill pine aAA'ay 
and won’t increase in weight.’ They followed his advice, and at the end of the six 
months all the goats Avere sent for by the Emperor and Aveighed in his presence. All 
the other goats had increased in weight, but the one brought by the landlords of the 
A’illage in which Birbal Avas hidden Avas a quarter of a seer less than it AA'as before. 
Then the Emperor felt sine that Birbal was hiding AA'ith them, and told them to produce 
him. They denied that he was with them, and, no matter hoAV much the Emperor 
browbeat them, they stuck to their denial. Then he asked them hoAV it AA’as that their 
goat had become less in weight. ‘ Because,’ said they, ‘ it was sick when it was sent 
to us.’ 

In the same way the Emperor tried seA’eral other tricks but failed to get a clue as to 
where Birbal was. Einally he offered a reward of one thousand rupees to whoever 
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brought Birbal to him, and those very landlords did so. As Birbal approached the 
Emperor rose and embraced him, and asked him Avhere he had been hidden. ‘ I searched 
in every land for you, but "without result.’ ‘ Sire,’ replied Birbal, ‘ I have been the 
whole time in the house of one of these landlords, a couple of miles from this palace. 
See, now, how big is the belly of a landlord. These men kept me safely concealed, while 
Your Majesty searched out the whole country, and could not find me.’ Then the 
Emperor replied, ‘ Birbal, you speak the truth. A landlord’s belly is the biggest of aLk’ 
He then gave rich rewards to these landlords. 
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BUNDElT of hamirpur. 

The language of tlie central portion of Hamirpur is the same as the standard 
Bundeli of Jhansi. This will be erident from a perusal of the first few lines of a local 
version of the Parable which are given below. "We may note the form mau-h§,, to me, 
which in Jhansi would he nw-Tchd. The change of mo to math is merely a matter of 
spelling as explained in the introduction to the dialect. The ka instead of khd is due to 
the influence of the corrupt Awadhi spoken immediately to the East. So is mbro instead 
of merb. 

The dialects spoken in Hamirpur are as follows : — 


Standard Bunddi spoken by 384,000 

Lodbantl ......... .... 98,000 

Kundri ............. 1 1,000 

Banapbari ..... ..... . . 5,000 

Tirbari ............. 3,000 

Hindostani « 12,000 

Other languages .......... 720 


513,720 


Of these Banapbari and Tirhari are (in this district) not forms of Bundeli, but are 
based on Eastern Hindi mixed with Bundeli forms. They have been already dealt with 
under the head of Eastern Hindi (see Vol. VI, pp. 140, 142, and 146). Kundri is spoken 
both in Hamirpur and Banda, on the banks of the Ken, which forms the boundary 
between the two districts. On the Banda side it is Eastern Hindi mixed with Bundeli, 
and has been described under the former language (Vol. VI, pp. 152 ff.). The 
Kundri of Hamirpur is described below on pp. 527 ff. as it has a Bundeli basis, though 
mixed with Eastern Hindi. 
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BuNDlLi. (District, Hamirpur.) 

ft T ^ I ^ H ^ 

€t Hlft ftHT ft5f Ht I m 

Tft I ffiR f fT f m ftT-% ^HcT 

Tf I ^ ^ ^ ^ft II 

♦ 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Et jane-ke do kui\ai’ te. Laure-ne mal'kan-tg kni 

Otie man-of two sons loere. TJie-yonnger-hy father-to it-icas-said 

ki, ‘ai ju, mau-ka dlian-mi-se jo moro hlsa hoy, so 

that, ‘ O sir, me-to wealth-in-from what my share may-he, that 

mikbai-ayai. Tab un-ne ap'’n6 dban bSt dao, 

let-it-be-obtained. Then him-by his-oicn icealth liacing-dkided icas-given. 

Kacbbu dinan bbave-te ki Jaure kuwar hot dban jor-ke 

Some days been-had that ihe-younger son much icealth huvlng-collected 

parades jat rave. IVli Incb/pan-uii din kboye aur ap^no 

far-country going icas. There debauchery-in days icere-lost and his-own 

dban wara-daro. 
wealth was-squandered. 
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BUNDELT of east GWALIOR. 

To the west of the District of Jhiasi lies the Gwalior Agency of Central India. 
Along the northern half of the border it is separated from that Agency by the State of 
Datia wliich belongs to the Bundelkband Agency, but towards the south, in what formed 
the old District of Lalitpur, it marches directly with the Gwalior State. 

The Gwalior Agency now includes the old Guna Agency, which lies to its south. 
We may say, as a broad statement that the main language of the original Gwalior Agency 
(excluding the old Guna Agency) is the mixed form of Bundeli known as Bhadauri, to 
be described later on, and that of the old Guna Agency is the Malwi dialect of Rajasthani. 
The old Gwalior Agency principally consists of what may be called the home districts of 
the Gwalior State. The main language of these districts is therefore Bhadauri. 

Where, however, the Gwalior State marches with the District of Jhansi, i.e. along 
the western border of the old District of Lalitpur, and, again, going south along the 
western border of the Saugor District, the language is the standard Bundeli of Jhansi. 
It is spoken in the Gwalior Districts of Chanderi, Mungaoli, and in the eastern half of 
Bhilsa District, by an estimated number of 200,000 people. 

The following folktale comes from the Bhilsa District, and may be taken as a 
specimen. 
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[No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEX HIXDI. 


BrxDELl. (State, Gwalior.) 

^ f%3TTT T^f ^ I 

♦ 

qq ^ qf q^-q feqift-^ i qr-^f qqf 

qrr^ i ^q ^TR^-q ^Tff-% fq^TT q»Tt ^qrq nr 

^qKq-% ^ qn^-^ ^qr q <ft i qiqr ^q q-q^ i qi-q 
qrq fqsnq-^ qq ^ qtft t Tm\ 'fqr^ qrr qrq 
qt %T qqqr fqt ^ qr^ i Tiqi-q ^qq ftqrq-t 
qift fq qr-^ fwqr qff-^ ^q q i 

TT^T qrr-ft ^-q ^ fq rt-^ qtft-q qrft fq rtr rtt 

fq^q ^ ^R-% I ^ qt€t-q qq RTt ^ 

fqr q qjq-'^tq qRT ^-T¥ i gqqqq-q qrrq-q 

qq-q qT-'^ TTWr-^ qRR-fqqr^t % ^ qjq RT-q 
q^ T¥-qqiq-% 1 RTR q 1 ^-q qq^ qq qq qTTq-% qq-RT ^q 

* Cv 

^qrq ^ qirq-^ f^ift ^ qjqq ^ qqq qrqq ^qrq-q 
wit fq ^Tq Tm-^ qiq Irq i Tiq-q qqq qqq-q qrq 
fqqR qT-q qqq-RTq-q fqqTR-% fqq-^ ^ ^ f^ift-q 

^rqq-qrq \ qq qqq-q qiqq-^ feqift-q ^ qq ^ ^ 
qq? qiq qft \ qr q^q-q qjq qrq qft ii 
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Central Group. 


WESTEllX HINDI. 

BundEli. (State, Gwaliok.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek sabukar 

to. 

Ba-ke 

char beta te, 

aur 

dban 

mut^kera 

One banker 

was. 

Sim-to 

four sons were. 

and 

fortune 

plenty 

to. Ba-ne 

ap^ne 

jiyat-me 

ap“no dban 

ebarau 

betan-ko 

barabar 

was. Sim-by 

his-own 

living-in 

his-own wealth 

th e-four 

sons-to 

equally 

bit 

dab 

; aur 

ebar lal 

ap"ni 

maut 

jincbi:^I-k5 

having-been-divided 

loas-gwen ; and 

four rubies 

his-own 

death 

life-for 


niare rakli-chliore. Pan^mesar-ki maPji-se sahukar mar-gaO. 

separately were-kept-apart. God-of icill-from the-banker died. 

Aur be charS lal betan-ne ek tipari-mai clbar-clae. 

And those four rubies sons-by one basket-in were-kept. 

Jab kucbh din bit-gae to bare beta-ne tipari-ko 

When some days had-passed then the- elder son-by the-basket 


dekbo. 

Ba-me 

ek 

lal 

kam 

bato. 

Tab apas-me 

was-seen. 

That-in 

one 

ruby 

less 

teas. 

Then themselves-among 

cbar8-ne 

biebar 

4 

karo 

ki, 

‘ sibay 

bam ebaran-ke aur 

the-four-hy 

consideration 

loas-made that. 

‘ except 

us four other 

^abu-ko 

kbabar 

na 

ti. 

Lal 

kaun 

le-gayo ? ’ Ta-jiai 

anyone-to 

information 

not 

was. 

The-rtiby 

who 

took-away ? ' There-upon 


Raja-ke pas niaw-ko gae, aur kahi, ‘ he Baja, Iiamaro 

the-king-of near justice-for they-went, and it-icas-said, ‘ O Kirig, our 

nisaph kar, aur lal aise her ki lal mile aur 

justice do, and ruby so search that the-rnby may-be-found and 

cbor-ki laj rabe.’ Raja-ne ap^'ne diu-an-se kabi 

the-thief-of honor may-endure.' The-king-by his-own minister-to it-icas-said 

ki. ‘ja-ko nisaph kar, nahl-to an pani na kbattgo.’ 

that, ‘ this-of decision do, otherioise food icater not I-ioill-eat.^ 

Raja s6ch-me to ki ba-ki mori-ne kabi 

The-king this-very anxiety-in teas that his daughter-by it-was-said 

ki, ‘are bap, ja niaw moe sau 2 >de.’ Aur mori-ne 

tnat, ‘ 0 father, this decision to-me entrust.' And tlie-daughter-by 

un charan-ke pachbe mukh*bar cbhor-dae ki be bia-ki bat-ebit 

thosr four-of after spies icere-set that they their conversation 

VOL. IX, PART ;. •' L 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


sun-ke khabar 
hearing infornmtion 
bliar-dai ki, 
it-was-filled that, 
ba-sc doki 

her-froni concealed 

bbay un 
fear those 


det-rahe. 
migh t-be-gic ing. 

‘ Raja-ki beti 

‘ the-king-of daughter 

nabi rah-sakat-hai.’ 

not remain-can.' 
cliaran-ke )nan-par kbub 

four-of mind-on well 


Miikh“baran-ne bin charan-ke niau-nae 

The-spies-by those four-of mind-in 

antar-giyani bai ; koi bat 

inter nal-knower is; any thing 

Jab mori-np aj/no 

When the-daughtcr-by her-(>xn 

jamae-lao, tau cbaran-ko 

liad-been-impressed, then 


basket 


aur lalan suddba ap"ne sam“ne bulay-ke kabi 

and rubies along-with herself before calling it-was-said 


th e-four- to 

ki, ‘ bam 
that, ' I 



rat-ko 

lal herege/ 

Aur 

rat-ke bakhat 

adherc-me 

to-day 

night- at 

rubies toill-search. 

’ And 

night-of time 

darkness-in 

lal 

nirire 

kar-ke, aur 

kuchh 

ap“ne-pas-se 

milav-ke 

%> 

rubies 

separate 

ma de-h a t ing, a nd 

' some 

her-own-near-from 

mixed-having 

•biu-ko 

dae 

ki be 

tipari-me 

dalat-jae. 

Tab 

them-to 

th ey-were-given tha t they 

basket- in 

. dropping-may-continue. Then 

sabar -ne 


iaian-ko 

tiparx-me 

dalo 

aur jab 

all -by 

riibies-icith-reference-to 

basket-into 

it-was-dropped 

and when 

gene 

) to 

ek lal 

barho. 

Ja sxirat- 

•se lal 

they-counted then one ruby 

increased. 

This manner-from rubies 

mil-gao ; aur 

clior-ki ]aj 

rahi. 



icere-found ; and 

th e- th ief-of h on or 

remained. 




FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

Once upon a time there was a l)ankev, witJi four sons and great wealth. While be 
was yet alive he divided bis property equally amongst bis four children, except four 
rubies wbicb be kept for himself as long as he lived. At God’s appointed time the bank- 
er died, and bis sons put the four rubies by in a basket. After some time had elapsed, 
the eldest son looked into the basket and found one ruby missing. So be and bis 
brothers discussed who coubl be the thief, and came to the conclusion that be must have 
been one of the four, as no one else liad Ijeen aware where the jewels bad been put. So they 
agreed to go to the king, and they made the following petition to liim : ‘ Your Idajestv, 
do justice among us and have the ru!)y found ; but in such a manner that the face of the 
thief may be saved.’ The king told his minister to comply with the request, and added 
that he would neither eat nor drink till the matter was settled. 

Seeing His Majesty troubled over the affair his daughter addressed him, and said 
‘ O father, make over the settlement of this to me.’ She then set spies to watch the 
brothers, and to report to her what they might be saying amongst themselves. The 
spies were moreover instructed to fill the minds of the four with the idea that the 
princess could read a man’s inmost thoughts. When the princess had thorouglilv filled 
iheir hearts with the fear of her supernatural power, she sent for them and directed 
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them to bring along the basket and the three remaining gems. When they came she 
told them that she intended to look for the missing stone that night. Accordingly, 
when night fell and it was quite dark, she took the three rubies out of the basket, and 
mixed them up with some of her own. She then gave them all to the four brothers, and 
told them to drop the Avhole lot into the basket. They did so, and after they had 
finished, the rubies were counted, and one more was found than the princess had given. 
In this way the stolen ruby was recovered, and at the same time the face of the thief 
was saved. 
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BUNDELT of orchha. 


The Bundeli of the western portion of the Bundelkhand Agency, which lies to the 
east of the former British District of Lalitpur, and consists of the State of Orchha, and 
the Jagirs of Tori Batehpur, Bijna, Banka Pahari, and Dhurwai, is the standard form 
of the dialect. It has a few local peculiarities, of which we may note the following. 
The oblique plural of strong adjectives sometimes ends in ai or as in a pencil or ap'^ni, 
own ; clhare, placed, agreeing in each case with a noun in the oblique plural. The usual 
sign of the accusative-dative is kai, Ttau, or hliE (not kh^) ; of the agent, nai ; and of 
the instrumental-ablative TJnai is used to mean ‘to them’, or (respectfullv) ‘to 

him.’ The nominative of the reflexive pronoun is apun, he himself, or they themselves. 
The sign of the conjunctive participle is ken, as in utli-kcn, having arisen. Xote the 
contracted form rat, remaining. Xote also that like kcihl, he said, pUchhl, he asked, is 
always in the feminine, agreeing with bat, understood. These peculiarities are illustrated 
in the accompanying folktale, which has been prepared by Eai Sahib Kashi Pershad, 
Vakil, Charkhari. 
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[ No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BrNDELi. (State, Orchha.) 

«\ * 

Tfrl I ^ ^t€r f% gW ^mi TOT-% I 

^ f^*^-?f WT^ ^ lift I #t fm i 

^nFT^pT-^ ’pt^T ^ ^ RiHT<-lf xi^ ^ I % ^ 

tx^ ^ ^ WTZ-^ ^ '^xi^ ^rnr^ 

'gr I ^ ^ g¥#t-xff xx^ WRT ^ 1 

^ ^txrtt^-%'' ira 1 fTiW fN-ir 

XT^ XX^ XT?:^Txft f%xft 1% ^WTTW 

1 ^T I3 x:% I ^ ^rTTRxrg 

m WZ xx?^T^ ^ 1 ^nRTTW-^ ^ ^TFlf- 

^ WT ftRTTW-X^ ^fxTt '^k I ^ RcT^lft ^1% 

kf tf ^ WRT ^ Tifr I ^:cR 

sranft kiTci-^t^-^ prr-^ x|^ fip; 

xrpr I ^TTPcm-kf ^ kRTTW-% xtrt '^sfra ^ 
gii-W x|j ^TR ^ ^-% I ^ ftp: f^row-xif 
f^-^-W i ^ ^WTTW-if ^ kf w fm- 

T fxiiT 5RTT^-X5f Wl ^TXR ^t^-Xff ^ H 
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[No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERX HIXDI. 

BuxDELi. (State, Oechha.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek berai ek 

hatiii mar-gawo-to. 

Jab 

u-kau 

ji 

Jam-raj-kai 

One time one 

elephant 

died-had. 

JVhen 

his 

sold 

Jcunraj^to 

gawo, tau 

un-naT 

puchhi 

kai, ‘ tai 


barau 

liai 

aur adhm 

icent, then 

him-by 

it-icas-asked 

that, ‘ thou 

so 

large 

art 

and man 

jo it^nau 

hal“kau 

hai, ti-ke 

bas-mai 

kfive 

t 

rat.^ 


HStlii-kau 

icho so 

small 

is, his 

subjection-in 

ich If 

livesf. 

Th e-eleph a ii t~o f 

ji bold 

ki, 

‘ tmnai 

mur'dan-sai 


kam parat-hai 

; a])ai 

soul spoke 

that. 

‘ to-thee 

d ea d -hodi es- w ith bns i n ess 

fells; 

noic-even 


jindan-sai kaiii nalii 

licing-beings-icith business not 

hot huhai ? ’ 
being icill-be?^ 
sinsar-sai ek 
icorld-from one 
lai-aye jo ap^ni 
brought loJio liis-oion 
Jab Jam-puri-mi 

When Jampuri-in 

Titar-dawo ; aur 

it-icas-put-doicn ; and 
musaddi-naT Tith-kai 

th e-icri ter-by arisen-h av ing 

par“wauaTi Bis^nu-ki kacliah“ri-ko 


. Ap“iie 

Sis-own 

jinda 

living-being 
khat-mi 
cot-on 


jpalmchai 

he-reaches 

apun 

themselves 


paro.' Jam-raj soche ki, ‘jiiida kaise 

fell.’ Jamrdj thought that, "living hoiv 

Jam-dutan-kha liukam dawo ki, ‘ jaw, 
death-angels-to order was-given that, 'go, 

lai-awo.' Be gave aur ek inusaddi-kau 

bring’ They icent\ and one writer 

sab ap^ug kagad figad dliarg s6\vat-to. 
all his-oivu papers etc. putting sleeping-icas. 

tail musaddi-kha ek jagS 

then the-ivriter-as-for one placefin) 

Jam-raj-kai gave. It“uaT-bicli-mai: 

Jamraj-to icent. In-the-meantinie 

sal) kaph’d paliiiie aur ek 
all dress icas-put-on and one 

liklio ki ‘Jam-raj kharaj wa 


ap ne 
his-own 


letter 

Vishnu-of court-of 

was-icritten 

that ^Jamrdj dismissed ana 

Sh'-raj 

bahal,’ aur tyar 

hd-kai 

baitli-ralie. 

Jab 

Jam-raj-ke 

Sivraj appiointed,’ and ready become-having 

sat-doiOL 

Jflten 

Jamrdj -of 

sam‘*nai 

gaye tal) jii^t 

par‘‘wanau 

unaT 

dawd. 

Jam-raj-uai 

before 

he-icent then suddenly 

the-letter 

to~h irn icas-gi een . 

Jamrdj -by 

par'wauau 

dekh“tana-T sab 

ap^iii 

jaga-kau 

kam 

Siv-raj-kb5 

th e-letter 

seeing-on-ecen all 

his-oten 

office-of 

work 

Sierdi-to 

saupo 

aur apun Bishiu 

-kaT gaye. 

Aur 

biut“\vari 

kari 

tcas-made-ocer and himself Vishnu-to he-icent. And 

jyetition 

was-made 
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ki, ‘ ino-saT ka kani kig'ro ki inai bar'^klias-kar-dawo-gawo.’ 

that, ' me-hij icliat work icas-spoiled that I dismissed- made- was.'’ 


ItbiaT-lncli-inai Siv-raj-nat ap^nai heti byaB^harl mir^t-lok-sal 

In- the- meantime Sicraj-hij his-own friends companions tJie-mortal-world-from 

])u]a-kai kliub sukh karo auv phir iitaT pathuwa-dawo. 

called-hacing well merriment was-done and again thither were-sent-away. 

Bis'^nu Jam-raj-kli5 sangai lai-kat Siv-raj-ke pas aye aur 

Vishnu Jamrdj with{-him) faken-hacing Sicraj-of near came and 


bole Siv-raj-sai ki, ‘ tum-na" al) kbab kam 

spoke SivrdJ-fo that, ‘ you-hy now well work 

pbir Siv-raj-kbS mir"t-lok-in? pathu^ya-daAvo. Aur 

again Sirrdj-fo morfal-world-in was-senf-away. And 

ki, ‘ dekbau, jiiida kaise bot-haT,’ aur phir 

that, ‘see, licing-heings how are,’ and again 

kam saujD-kai ap“nai lok-kba chale-gaye. 

office entrusted-having his-own world-to went-away. 


kar-lawo-hai.’ Aur 
heen-done-has’ And 

Jam-raj-sai kahi 
./ amrdj-to i t-was-sa id 
Jam-raj -kbi uu-kau 
Javnraj-to his 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

HO^Y THE WRITER CHEATED THE GOD OE DEATH. 

Once upon a time an elephant died. AVben be a^jpeared before Jamraj. the God of 
Death,' the latter asked him bow it came to pass that a huge creature like him lived in 
Mibjectionto a puny creature like man. The elephant replied, ‘ All you have to do is with 
dead bodies. You have nothiug yet to do with livine,’ l)eings (and what can you know 
about them).’ Jamraj thought to himself that he would like to see what sort of thing a 
living being was, so he sent his angels to bring one down for his inspection from the 
Woidd Above. They went off and brought down a writer as he was sleej^ing on his bed 
surrounded by his papers and his writing materials. WJien they reached Jampuri, 
they set him down and went off to report their arrival to His Majesty. In the mean- 
time the Writer (whose name was Seoraj) got up and put ou his clothes. He then 
wrote a forged order from Vishnu to this effect. ‘ Jamraj is dismissed, aud Seoraj is 
appointed in his place,’ and when he had made it ready sat down to await his summons. 
As soon as he was brouglit before Jamraj, he presented liis forged order, and the King 
of the Dead on seeing it made over bis office to Seoraj, and hurried off to Vishnu’s 
Court, where he humbly made a representation askiiig what fault he had committed to 
earn his dismissal. 

In the meantime Seoraj sent for his friends and companions from the World 
Above, gave them a great feast, and sent them home rejoicing. On the other hand, 

t Jamraj, or Yama, is the king of the Land of Shades. His realm is called Jampuri, something like the Hebrew Sheol. 
His messengers or Angels are called Jamdut. According to the story, Jamraj is a subordinate of Vishnu. He i^ outwitted 
by a man of the writer caste. This ca^te plays in stories such as this much the same part that a lawyer does in Europenn 
folklore. 
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Vishnu took Jamraj with him, and came down to Seoraj, whom he congratulated on his 
cleverness and sent hack to the Land of Mortals. Then said he to Jamraj. ‘ now you 
have seen what sort of thing a living being is,’ and after reappointing him to hi:? lui-uier 
duties, went oft' to his own heaven. 
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BUNDElT of saugor. 

South of Jhansi and Orchha lies the Central Provinces District of Saugor. Here 
also the language is standard Bundeli. This will be evident from the following speci- 
men, which consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

[No. 8.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


Bundeli. (District, Saugor.) 

ch'H, ^ ^ I 

fi TT # TO ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

qft ^ cT^T II 


ft 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

jane-ke 

do lar^ka 

hate. 

One 

man-of 

two sons 

were. 

ap^ni 

bap-sg 

kahi, 

‘ dadda, 

h is-oicn 

father -to 

it-was~said^ 

‘father, 

moro 

kare, 

m6-kli§ 

de-deu.’ 

mine may-come-out, 

m e- to g i v e- a way . 


xlur un-me-se luh^re-ne 

And them-in-fi'om the-younger-by 

jajat-ko h?sa jo kachhii 

property-of share lohat anything 

xVur u-ne ap“ni girasti 

And hirn-by his-OLcn property 


un-kh5 bSt dai. Aur bhaut dina ne bile nanne 

them-to having-dicided icas-given. And many days not passed the-younger 

laPka-ne sabAo ikhatto sameto aur ap^'ni gail an mulak-kh6 
son-by all together ivas-gathered and his-own icay another country-to 

dhari, aur ute ap’no dhan gundoT-mg gama-dao. Aur 

tcas-tahen, and there his-own fortune debauchery-in icas-wasted. And 


jab u sab ura-chuko tabai-ke u des-me ek baro bhari kal 

when he all had-wasted then that country-in one very heavy famine 


paro, aur u tang lion lago. 

fell, and he poor to-be began. 

VOL. IX, PART I. 
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BUNDELT OF NARSINGHPUR. 

To the East of Saugor lies the District of Damoh in which Bundeli is also spoken. 
There it is an Eastern variety of the dialect similar to the Khatola spoken in Panna (see 
pp. 457 and 464). South-East of Damoh, and separated from it by the Bhanrer range 
of Hills, lies the District of Jabalpiu’. The Dialect of Jabalpru is a mixed one, and 
has been described under the head of Bagheli (see Vol. VI, pp. 17:^ ff.). In the 
South-Western pDart of this last-named District, the dialect may be classed as Bundeli 
with equal propriety, and shades off into pure Bagheli in the Xortb-East. 

To the West of the Saugor District lie the States of Gwalior and Bhopal. The main 
language of BliopDal is the Malwi dialect of Rajasthani but along the Saugor Iwrder 
standard Bundeli is spoken by about 67,000 people. It gradually fades off into Mfdwi. 
In Gwalior the main language is the Bhadauri form of Bundeli, but along the Eastern 
frontier, we have, to the north, where it marches with the state of Datia, P'lwari 
Bundeli, and further south, on the borders of Jhansi and Saugor, standard Bundeli -spoken 
by about 200,000 people. 

South of Saugor lies the district of JVarsinghpmr, which is separated from it by the 
Vindhya range, and consists of the upper half of the Xarbada valley proper. Here also, 
as in Saugor, the language is ordinary Bundeli, As in the case of that district, I give 
a few lines of the Parable as a specimen. 
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[ No. 9.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINT)!. 

BrxDELi. (District, Narsinghpur.) 

# ^ ^ ^tt €f^T ft €t f-ft I CTW ^- 

% ’ssnrft ^ ffe I w ff ^pft ^T 

c\, ♦ 

fkcT fT ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^-irft "m ^ %H-Tf ^ ^ft ^ ft ^nrt w 


TRANSLITERATION 

Eoi ad^mi-ke dO mora 

A-certain maii-of two sons 

ap'’ne bap-se kaln ke, ' e 

Ms-own jatlier-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 

merd hTsa ho so m6-kb§ 

share may-he that ine-to 

ap''no dban bSt 

his-own fortune having-divided was-t 


AND TRANSLATION. 


bate. 

Tin-me-se nanbe-ne 

ivere. 

Them-in-from the-yonnger-by 

dada, 

gbar-ke dban-me-se 

jb 

father, 

house-of property-in-from 

ichich 

de-do.’ 

Tab bap-ne 

nn-kbS 

give.’’ 

Then the-father-by 

them-to 

dao. 

KacbhCi dinS-ke 

picblig 

iven-away 

Some days-of 

after 


nanbo 
the-younger 
aiir blia 
and there 

barba-gao 

was-spent 


mora ap“ni dban-daulat le-ke diir 

son his-own property taking distant 

ffawari chal-se sab klio-dao. 

o 

bad conduct-by all icas-wasted-away. 

Tab ba des-ml baro kal paro 

then that country-in great famine fell 


maran lago. 
to-die began. 


des-kbo cbalo-gao, 
country-to icent-away, 

Jab sab dhan 
When all fortune 

aur bo bbdklid 
and he from'h^^nger 
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BUNDELT of hoshangabad. 

Immediately to the west of Narsinghpur lies the district of Hoshangabad, Avhich 
lies between the Narbada valley and the Mahadeo Hills. In the Hough List of Lan- 
guages of the District, its main dialect was shown as Malwi. This was an error. The 
language of the Western, or Harda Tahsil is, it is true, Malwi, but that of the rest of the 
district is good BundeL. This will be evident from the foUowi ng extract from a version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, for which I am indebted to Mr. L. N. Chowdhri. A 
few traces of foreign influence appear, such as the occasional use of the Hindostani tcah 
for ‘that’ and of the Malwi tho (as well as the Bundeli hatd) for ‘was.’ The sign of 
the accusative-dative is hhB or Tch^. It is worth noting that here, as in the broken 
Bundeli of Chhindwara, there is a tendency to use the past tense of an intransitive verb 
impersonally, with the subject in the agent case, as in mdrd-ne chalo-gao, by-the-son it- 
was-gone-away, for the son went away. So, in Sanskrit we should have putrena gatam. 
We may estimate the number of Bundeli speakers in Hoshangabad as 300,000. 
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[No. 10.] 

1NDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundEli. (District, Hoshangabad.) 

(Assistant Surgeon L. N. Choivdhri, 1899.) 

^ ^ ^ I m TO I 

1-^ ^ 

^ ^Nrrft-W wjz^ \ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ’ifN fi-W^ I 

Wt WT-# ^^TTOf-H-% ^ %cr-if 

^1 ^ ^ ilTcT-^ 

^T¥^-€t I TO ^ 5T#f %cf-^ II 

Cs. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Koi ad^mi-ke do m6ra hate. TJn-mi-se neni-ne 

A-certahi man-of t2C0 sons were. Ihem-in-from tlie-younger-by 

hap-si kai, ‘dada, dhan-mf-se mero hSto hoy so 

the-father-to it-was-said, ^father, property-in-from my share may-he that 

moy de-do.’ Tah b'a-ne ap*no dhan bst dao. 

to-me giveJ Then Mm-by his-oion fortune having-divided was-given. 

Mut*ke din naT bhae ki ngn? mora-ne ap^no bSto sab'ro 
Many days not became that the-younger son-by his-own share all 
samet-kar-ke dur des chalo-gao, aur whl gamari-mi 

having-been-collected foreign land-to it-was-gone-aicay, and there profligacy-in 
din kat“te ap^no dhan ura-dao. Jah sabh'o dhan 

days passing his-own property was-wasted-atmy. When all property 

nra-dao tab ba des-ing barb kal paro anr ivah garib 

loas-spent then that country-in great famine fell and he indigent 

hb-gao. Aur bb ja-ke whS-ke rain-warS-ml-se ek-kha rain lagb, 

became. And he going there-of inhabitants-in-from one-with to-live began, 

je-ne ba-ke khet-mb suar charan-khb bhejb. Aur bb un 

■whom-by he flelds-in swine to-feed was-sent. And he those 
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WISTEEV HINDI. 


chhimiyo-me-se jine 
husks-in-from lohich 
chahat-thoj aur bay 
wished, and to-him 


be sungar kbat-tbe ap'no 
those swine eating-were Ms-own 
koi kachbu nahi det-tbo. 
anybody anything not giving-was 


pet 

stomach 


bharaa 

to-fill 



s 
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bundElI of SEONI. 

South-east of Narsinglipur lies the district of Seoni. Bundeli is spoken in the northern 
two-thirds of this district. South of this the language is Marathi. At the same time it 
must be noted that in the part of thj district immediately round the town of Seoni 
there are some 8,000 people, mainly Musalmans, whose vernacular is Urdu. 

The number of Bundeli-speakers in Seoni district is estimated at 195,000. Imme- 
diately to the East lie the districts of Mandla and Bulaghat in which the vernacular is a 
form of Bagheli, so that Seoni District is the extreme south-eastern limit of Bundeli. 
As will be seen from the few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son given below, the 
language is quite ordinary Bundeli. The only sign of Bagheli influence is the use of 
k5 instead of khd as the sign of the accusative-dative. 

In the Bough List of Languages originally compiled for Seoni, the vernacular was 
wrongly shown as Bagheli, not Bundeli. 
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[No. II.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


BundEli. (District, Seoni.) 

^ ^<cni I ^T-% 

^ T ^ =ff¥T ft €t ftft I ^ 

^qft ^ qf^: ^3Tt I q’f ff f^5H ^ff 

m qf^T-^ t-# ^ ^ft ?it^ 

qiTHT-ir ^ft fT^T-qi2:T-^ €r i 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Koi ad“mi-ke do 

lar'*ka 

bate. 

ti-me-se 

A-certain man-of tivo 

sons 

icere. 

Them-in-from 

ap^ne dadda-se 

kabi, 

‘ are 

dadda, 

dban-m5-se 

his-own jalher-to 

if-was-said. 

‘ G 

father, 

property-in-from 

bTsa-bita-ko 

ho so 

mbro mo-ko 

de-de.’ Tab 


shai'e-di V ided-of 
ap“no dhan 


may -he that 
bSt 


mine me-to 
dao. 


^ r 

his-own fortune having-divided was-given. 


give-aicay.' 

Balmt dina 
Many days 


nanlio 


]ar"ka 

son 


sal) 

all 


ke 

that the-younger 

cbalo-gao aiir bui 

afid there evil deeds-in all 


inulak-ko 
country-to went-aicay 
dhan kho-dao. 

properly wasted- aicay. 


bisa-l ata-ko dban 
share-lot-ot property 

khote kamo-mF sab“r6 


nanbe-ne 
the-younger-hy 

jb more 
ichich m y 

u-ne u-k5 
Then hhn-hy him-to 

nabl bliaye-liate 
not had-hecome 
lai-ke dur 

tahing distant 
bisa-bata-ko 
share-lol-of 



khajOla bundelt of bundelkhand. 

Leaving the Central Provinces, we now return to Bundelkhand proper. The 
Bundeli spoken in the South-centre and West-centre of the Bundelkhand Agency, i.e. 
in the Bijawar and Panna States, and in the Parganas of Eampur and Maharajnagar 
belonging to the State of Charkhari, in the Chhattarjour, Man, Deora, and Bajnagar 
Parganas of the Chhattarpur State, and in the Jagirs of Lugasi, Garauli, Alipura, Bihat, 
and Bilahri, is locally called Khatola- It is jDractically the same as that spoken round 
Orchha in the western part of the Agency, as will be evident from the following folktale, 
for Avhich I am indebted to Bai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Charkhari. The number of 
speakers of Khatola is said to be 569,200. 

We may note the following local peculiarities, — are not; daihaii, you will 
give; andyrti/mi, he will go. Jo, this, has a nominative feminine 
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[No. 12.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEIs’’ HINDI. 

BuNDELi (Khatola). (State, Panxa.) 

(Mai Sahib Kashi Mershad.) 

I TT^ iJ^-% ^ TT#- 

I ^ ^ I WfcT 

¥<?!■ I ’f m TJ^-^ STTf-^ ^ I 

^ TTWT lJ^-% ^ I TTWT- 

if ^ i ^rflR ^ 

^ ^ I # ^ TT^-W f^qJK 

%q 1 TTWT-W qrft ^ q# # i qrqr tt^r qq? qt^rcT 

qqqi-^"' ^-If ^q-^ ^ ^ ^ q#t-^ I^tt ^ ^ qft-W 
q^T qq I qrqr-q ^ Ti^rr-t' wr qrft ^ q#t-% ^ 

qiT qiT^r%-qT ^ 'qqrr Tin-qq ^ ^ q^-W 

# ^q€ qiAKi qiS ^ ftqr-Trf^^ fqqr qqir ^rrq qi i 

TmT-q q^-qfr qi3Pi-q qq qiT-qr ^-wr qr-q? qft-q qft i 

qfATTT qfq q^q qqf TT^TT-^ qfq ft-qiT ^ q^-# f^qiT qtft 
^-q fqqift 1 TT^TT-q ^ qiSTTT qfq qqqr ^ ^ 
^ qj-W-q q^ fqqn: qri i Tiwr-q qft gq ^ i q^-q 
qciT^ q ¥q qfqrq q^ qfq i Tiqr-q qrft # qq-^ 

q^t q^ ^qift I qjq ^qqiq-q T’ft ^3^ Tiqi-q qq g^-q^ qf^T 
qqx-qf qi qrSTTT-q ^ qiT-qf I qiATTT qqq qqq qq qqq- 

% qqT ^-qfT qr^ ^ qq-q qqiT qrqr-qf qqr ^ q qAirr 

ftqi TT^-% 1 qiqi Tiqi-q q|qq f^-q q-qrr qqq-^^ q^ ^3^ 
qTATTT qrt q^ qqt I qrqi qqq-q qt^ ^ qrq Tiq qr 

?iq qqfq qjq ^ ^tT ^ qi fqqrq A qrrqr-^ qr gfq^ft I ^ 
iqqqqrqqrqq qq ^ qrqr qrsTTT q^-qqqi q?:-qlf q^ 3^qT-% 
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fch ^ K ^ ch3TO Wt€t ^ I 

^ ^ITSTrT-^ % ^ \ TTcT 

_ 

^ f^=hft ^ ^T ^ tj^ 

sci^T. t^ghT -^ WT ^Wr ?fft ^ft f»T^ II 

«n'5i<^d 

^ ^ €t S€t x?ra qrf I 

^ 1^ TT^-^T TO ^Tf II 
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[No. 12.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group* 


WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDELi (Khatola). 

(Hai SaJiib Kashi Pet'shad.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 


(State, Panxa.) 


Ilk raja-kai 
One king-to 
baba 

mendicant-priest 
manat-bate. 
heeding-was. 

bhai, tab 

she-beeame, then 


ek be|i hati. 

one daughter was. 

rakbe-hate. Aur 

keeping-icas. And 

Raja-ki beti baliut 

The-king-of daughter much 


Raja 

The-king 


puja-ke 
worsh ip-of 


laiiai 

for 


ek 

one 


baba-ki kabi 

til e- men d i ca nt-of saying 

sundar hati. Jab 

beautiful teas. When 


Raja-nai 

the-king-by 


u-ke 

her 


byah-kau 

marriage-of 


biebar 

consideration 


babiit 
much 

biisyar 
of-age 
karo. 

was-made. 


Beti-ki nunai-pai 

baba, jo 

raja 

puja-ke 

lanai 

The-daughter-of beauty-on 

the^mendican t, wh om 

the-king 

worsh ip-of 

for 

rakhe-bate, mobat-hato. 

Baba-naT 

raja-sai 

kabi 

kai. 

keeping-was, enamoured- was. Tlie-mendicant-by 

the-king-to 

it-was-said 

that. 

‘ i beti-ke lacbbin 

acbebbe iiabiya aur 

jo i-kau 

ap“nai 

itai 

‘ this daughter-of signs 

good not-are and 

if this-one 

’ yourself 

near 


raban daibau, tau raj cbbCit-jaihai. 

to-remain you-icill-allow, then the-kingdom will-be-lost. 

ebabiye kai i-kau ap^nai raj-sai nikar-deo.’ 

it-is-proper that this-one your-oion kingdom-from you-turn-outl 
kabi, ‘ acbebbi,’ aur pSebbi kai, 

it-was-said, ‘good {word),^ and it-icas-inquired that, 


So ap-kau 

Therefore you-to 

Raja-nai 
The-king-by 

‘ kaisai 
‘ how 


nikarai?’ Baba bold, ‘ ek katbarfi banbva-kai 

may-we-turn{-her)-out r The-mendicant spoke, ‘one wooden-chest got-rnade-haring 

u-mai khaibe-kba dbar-deo, aur beti-kau u-mai l)aitbar-deo, aur 

that-in eatmg-for put, and daughter it-in to-set-cause, and 

nadi-mai baba-deo.’ Baba-nai itai tau raja-sai 

ricer-in to-float-away-allowl The-mendicant-by here on-the-one-hand king-to 

ja kabi, aur mai jiadi-ke niebaa do char kos-ke 

this was-said, and on-tlie-other-hand river-of downwards two four kbs-of 

pbas“le-pai jo cbela rabat-bate unai isarau laga-rakbo kai, 

distance-on tchat disciples living-were to-them hint was-arranged that, 
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‘ nadi-mai jo kaunaii katliara kare tau rok-rakliiau, aur bina 

‘ ricer-in if any wooden-chest pass then stopijit), and without 

bamare ae na kboliau.’ 

my coming not open{-it).'‘ 

Raja-nai betl-kau katbara-mai band kar-kai, aur 

The-king-by daughter wooden-chest-in shut-up made-having, and 

» ^ 

khaibe-kba dhar-kai, nadi-mai baba-dao. Katbara 

eating-for put-having, river-in to-fiow-away-it-was-gicen. The-wooden-chest 

babat-babat ek-dus“re raja-ke giu bo-kar jo 

foating-Jloating another king-of village been-having (i.e. through) which 
nadi-ke kinarai thori dur-pai bato nik“r6. E.aja-nai jo 

river-qf side little distayice-at was came-out. The-king-by when 

katbara bahat dekho mag“\ya-lao aur jo kbolo tau 

wooden-chest floating was-seen it-was-sent-for and when it-was-opened then 

u-mai-sai beti nikar-ai. Raja-naT pScbbi, ‘ turn ko 

that-in-from the-daughter came-out. The-king-by it-was-asked, ‘ you, who 
bau r ’ Beti-nai batayo kai, ‘ bam pbalanai raja-ki 


are ? ’ 

The-daughter-by it-was-explained that. 

‘I 

such-and-such king-of 

beti 

^ > 
ay- 

Raja-nai 

kabi kai, 

‘ jaisi 

un-ki 

beti taisi 

daughter 

am.'' 

The-king-by 

it-was-said that. 

‘ as 

his 

daughter so 

baniari. 

Jao 

ran“was-mai 

rabo,’ aur raja-nai 

ek 

gbur-mba 

mine. 

Oo 

seraglio-in 

live,' and the-king-by one 

horse-faced 

badar 

maga-kai 

u katbara-inai 

- 

band 

kar-kai 

monkey 

h a V ing-sent-for 

that wooden-chest- 

in 

shut- up 

made-having 


cbbura-dao. Katbara babat-babat jab cbelaii-ke 

was-let-loose{-into-the-river). The-ivooden-chest floating-floating when disciples-of 

aigar bo-kar karo, tau un-nai pakar-lao, aur baba-kba 

near become-having passed, then them-by it-was-caught, and the-mendieant-to 

kbabar dal kai, ‘katbara rok-rakbo-bai.’ Baba 

information was-given that, ‘the-wooden-chest stopped-been-has.'' The-mendicant 

Raja-sai kaunab mis-sai cbbuti lai-kar cbelan-kaT gao 

the-king-from some pretence from leave faken-having discipilcs-to went 

aur katbara dbaro dekb-kai babut kbusi bbau. 

and the-wooden-box put seen-having much pleased became. 

Baba cbelan-saT bolo kai, ‘ aj rat-bbar klu'ib 

The-mendicant the-disciples-to spoke that, ‘ to-day the-whole-night well 

bbajan gao aur jo koi terai ua cbillai tau kau-ki 

hymns sing and if anybody call or cry-out then anybody-of {-words) 

na suuiau.’ Cbela kbub bbajan giiun lage aur baba 

not listen.'' The-disciples well hymns to-sing began and the-mendicant 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


kathara utha-kaT ek gliar-mai lai-gao aur ghar-ke 

the- wooden-chest lifted- up-hamiig one rooni-into took-away and room-of 


kibare khub 

band 

kar-kai jo 

kathara 

khulO 

tau 

shutters well 

shut 

made-having when 

the-wooden-chest 

was-opened 

then 

u-mai-sai 

bidar 

nikar-ao. 

(baba 

janat-to 

kai. 

that-in-from 

a-monkey 

came-out, {the-mendicant thinking-was 

that. 

‘ beti 

huhai,’) 

aur baba-kha 

chithan lago. 

Rat-bhar 

‘ the-daughter 

icill-be,’) 

afld the-mendicant 

to-rend began. 

The-whole-night 


cliTtho aur baba khub chillat rabo, akelai kau-nai 

he-was-rent and the-mendicant much screaming. remained, hut anybody-hy 


na suni. Jab adh®yari bbai aur baba bari 

not he-was-listened-to. When morning became and the-mendicant a-long 


der-lau na nik^ro, tab cbelan-nai jo kibare tare 

time-for not came-out, then the-disciples-by as the-slmtters xcere-openedt 
tau ek bara badar nikar-kai bhagg-gao, aur baba 

then one large monkey come- out-having ran-away, and the-mendicant 

Sk kaunai-mai maro daro milo. 

a corner-in dead thrown-down was-found. 


KAHAWAT. 
SA YINQ. 


Jo ja-kau jaisi karai 
Who whom-to as he-does 

Sundara baitbi raja-ghara 
The-beautiful-one sat {in-)a-king’s-house 


so taiso pbala pai ; 
he such fruit obtains / 

babai bidara kbai. 

the-mendicant-indeed a-monkey eats. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

THE PRINCESS AND THE CHEST. 

Once upon a time there was a king who had one daughter. His family chaplain 
was a mendicant devotee who had great influence over him. The princess was verv 
beautiful, and when she came to years of discretion her father began to think about 
getting her married. But the wicked chaplain himself became enamoured of her 
loveliness, and so, in order to keep her for himself, he persuaded the king that her birth 
marks were unlucky, and that the only way to save his kingdom from ruin, was to turn 
her out of it. The king was quite taken in by his evil counsel, and asked how he was 
to get rid of her. ‘ Shut her up,’ said the devotee, ‘ in a wooden chest with some food, 
and set her floating off down the river.’ Now he had some disciples living some five 
or six miles down the stream, and he sent word to them to look out for anv wooden 
chest they might see floating on the river, and to bring it ashore, but not to open it 
till he came. 
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So the king shut the princess up in a wooden chest with some food, and sent her 
floating away. It chanced to float by the capital of another king which was also on 
the river hank. This king saw the chest and had it brought ashore and opened. TThat 
was his surprise to see a beautiful young princess come out of it. He asked her who she 
was, and she explained to him her sad fate, and that she was the daughter of such-and- 
such a king. ‘ Xever mind, my dear,’ said the other king. ‘ As you were his daughter, 
now you have become mine. You must live in my palace with the other women of my 
family.’ He then got hold of a horse-faced monkey, shut it up in the chest, and sent 
it floating away down the river. By and bye it passed the place where the mendicant’s 
disciples were watching, and they saw it and brought it ashore, and sent word to him 
that it had been successfully stopped. So he took leave from the king on some pretext or 
other, and hastened to his disciples. He was filled with joy when he saw the chest, and 
said to his disciples, ‘ now, you must sing hymns throughout the whole night, and if you 
hear any screams or calls for help, you must not pay any attention.’ So they began to 
sing hymns at the tops of their voices, and the mendicant took up the chest and carried 
it into a room, where he shut the doors and windows tight, and hastened to open his box. 
He, of course, expected to find the princess inside, but instead there came out a monkey 
wlto at once savagely attacked him and began to tear him to pieces. The mendicant 
screamed out loudly for help, but the disciples remembered his instructions, and no 
one paid any heed to him. In the morning,^ as there was no sign of their preceptor, 
the disciples at length broke open the door of the room. As they did so, a huge 
monkey rushed out, and, thrown in a corner, they foimd the mangled corpse of the 
mendicant. 

So the Saving runs — 

As a man deals with others, so will he reap himself ; 

The fair one sat in a king’s house, but the monkey ate the cliaplain. 



^ i? so trarglated, auJ this meaning required; but the word usually means ‘ daikuess.' 
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KHATOlA BUNDEU of damoh. 

In the Central Provinces District of Damoh, the vernacular is a form of Bundeli 
closely agreeing with the KhatOla spoken immediately to its north in the State of 
Panna. This will be evident from the following short extract from the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. 


[ No. 13.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BiJKDELi (Khatola). (District, Damoh.) 

I ^ ^ 

m ^ nft ^ ^ 

II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 


Koi man®khe-ke do 

A-certain man-of two 

ap“ne dadda-se kai kai. 


liTsa hoy so mo-kha 
share moij-he that me-to 
dhan h5t-daw6. 


laAa 

hate. 

IT -me-se 

sons 

were. 

Them-in-from 

‘e 

dadda. 

dhan-mi-se 

, ‘ 0 

father, 

property-in-from 

dawai.’ 

Tab ti-ne u 


Then 


nai 


him-by 

hhaye 


luh^re-ne 
the-younger-by 

jo mord 
wh ich my 

-kha ap“no 
him-to his-own 
kai luhh’6 


hat 

cUciding gice.’ 

Bhaut din ^ 

Jortune hacing-dicided-was-given. JIany days not beca?ne that the-younger 
lar^ka sah^ro dhan samct-ke dur mnlak-me kar-gayau aur 

son all property haring-collected distant coiintry-into went-out and 

utai badmasi-ml ap'-nd dhan harha-dard. -Jab u-ni sab“rd 

there bad-conduct-in his-own fortune wasted-aicay. When him-by all 

dlian harha-dard, taJ) utai kai pard, aur u garib hd-^ad 

property had-been-spent, then there famine fell, and he poor became. 
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LODHfiNTT OR RSTHORS BUNDElT OF HAMIRPUR AND JALAUN. 

The north-western portion of the district of Hamirpur and the neiglibourin" country 
of Pargana Urai in Jalaun, across the river Betwa, have a population consisting largely 
of the Lodha caste. The tract is accordingly known as Lodhant. The most important 
fiscal division in it is Pargana Path of Hamirpur, and the form of Bundeli here spoken is 
known as Lodhanti or Eathora. In the heart of the Hamirpur district there are portions 
of the native states of the Bundelkhand Agency, riz. Pargana Bawan Chaiirasi of the 
Charkhari State, the Sarila State, and the Jigni Jagir. Here also the language is 
Eathora. 

We thus get the following figures for the numher of 2)eople speaking. Lodhanti or 
Eathora. They are not the same as those originally puldislu'd iu the Bough Lists of 
languages of these districts. 


Jalann 8.000 

Hamirpur ............. 98,000 

Bundelkhand Agency ....... .... 39,500 


Total • 145,500 


The Lodhanti dialect is nearly pure Bundeli. It has all the peculiarities of tlie 
Bundeli of Orchha described above, such as kau or kha, the sign of the accusative-dative ; 
sa?, the sign of the instrumental-ablative ; and kat, the sign of the conjunctive parti- 
ciple. The vocabulary is peculiar. The following Avords occurring in the specimen 
(a folktale provided by Eai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Charkhari) and elsewhere are worth 
taking as examples : — 

amid, a false accusation, a calumny. In ordinary Hindostani this is considered 
a woman’s word. 

upadrai, a quarrel. Cf. Hindhstani upadrav, a calamity. 
baiyar, a woman, a wife. 

chundtu, a box for holding lime, Hindostani clnmauU. 
khdlat, below. 

hatran, to imprison ; biran, to be imprisoned. Cf. Hindostani b^rd, a bolt. 

niberan, to decide, discriminate. Cf. Hindostani niber'^nd, to divide. 

khtiwdhand khdioand), a husband. 

sudnau, gold. 

ludhau, iron, 

akelai, hut. 

Generally speaking the pronunciation of Lodhanti is more broad than elsewhere 
in Hamirpur. The sound of aii is often preferred to that of o. Thus, avc have kau 
instead of kb to mean ‘ of’, and mautl instead of motl, a pearl. ‘ My ’ is sometimes even 
mudrau, cf. sud?iau, ludhau ahoA'e. Strong adjectives, also, such as barau, great, end in 
au instead of d. Similarly, we have op^nai for ap^ne, and bydtd, a son, for betd. Most 
strong nouns end in o or au, but some, especiafiy nouns of relationship like bydtd, end in 
d. The oblique form of such nouns in d also ends in d. Thus, accusative lar^kd-kha, a 
boy. So supet ghurd-kau palaichd, the saddle of the white horse. 

VOL. IX, PART I. .3 0 
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Nouns are declined as usual. As in many other dialects there are instances of 
locatives or instrumentals ending in e. Thus, ghave, in a house ; bhiikhe, in or hy hunger. 
Jatiai, persons, is a nominative plural. 

Among the pronouns we may note ban, he ; bd, she ; oblique bd for both genders. 
Jau is ‘ this.’ tie is ‘ him,’ and iina-l, ‘ them also.’ ‘ Anyone ’ is hod, ohl. had. Ap or 
apim is ‘ Your Honour.’ 

In the case of verbs, again note the use of the feminine, agreeing with bat under- 
stood in forms like biclidrt, it was considered ; halil, it was said ; iMclilu, it was asked. 
Other forms worth noting are an, having come; khabd, having cansed to eat; hhdat, the 
act of eating, a feminine verbal noun as in Banaphari; and pahinai iov pahinl, worn, a 
feminine in ai, again as in Banaphari. 
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BundEli (Lodhakti or Eathora). (District, Hamirpie.) 

(Mai Sahib Kashi Mershad.) 

t% i ^ 'fn i ^ 

^ ^ ^TZT I ^ T?rT-^ 

^ TT^-ir fr 

^Tf%^ I TTcT-^ ’^T-^ 

^ 3IT^ TTcT-^ €t A 

^§1% #ff I ^T I ^ ^'ft 

cfft ^ Tt II 

^ €t iftcn: ^-IT ^tPpit-h 

^ €t^ TTcT WTcr-Tft-% 1 ^ ^PT I 

€r T? I Tm WTH wifi ^p#l WT I 

^WT^-W W wfl ’WPI I ^ ^l€r ^xlf gf%?JT-l[-W w 

#-^rr^ I w\ wxlr ^ i w wrfw^ i wt^T-%"^-W^Tfw^T-lf 

C\ 

^fl IfeH-W ^ 1 ^ pR' I^WT X|H 

^ ^rpft WT ^ wt ^nifl w^Pm-W ^ ^ wPfl ^^^- 

% Wt t-^f f^-^ ^tcT-W Pi ^ ft-^TW I ^^1-^ 

xRT ^T^ ^PTT^ ^ 'SiH 4k PiT ^ #-Tt || 

TMT-W ^ irftH ^ ’fH ww 4k ww-lf €l€t pf 

4j 

Pft ^ ^ wpft wTT-^4t-% m ^ 

Pm % H 

TTUT ’^nrw 'wmcr-Tt w^ ri^ ht^- 

W^ f5n4t W[ ^ Pi gw ^ Pi ’fW I WT^^-W 
Pi W wft Wpm # ^ ’WTW I ’WTW-i ^1 TT^T-W WTi^^-4t 

3 o 2 
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^ ^ fm TT^T-W ^TTf^rrl^ TT 
^ ^ # 'f^ wf ¥ # g^T I ^-t-^ ^ ^ I ^ 

¥^raTcT-ir fWfT-¥^ I fm ^I^MiTT-^ ^ 

f% ¥?T ¥f % I ¥rlt ^ If 

WR ^ 1 TT^R ^ 1w ^ ^R ^fTRi % 

I ^ # iTT-^ ^ ¥T 

I % I TTWTR t#t % I ¥iR wft 

^ ^ ^ ¥^ f% ^ 

"¥5TT 1%ft tTR-lf wr-^r^ I ^ % f% 

^ "N 

^ ^ ^ ¥¥RRR fff-¥ I 

€t % I ^FRi ^TRiR ¥ft '^R 1 TRTT ^T 

WI ^ ^-% ^TR ^ ¥TRrR-if ¥T 

¥RT»r ^ ^ " 3 ^-# ’ 3 T TTSR-^ II 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTEEX HINDI. 
Bukdeli (Lodhanti or Rathora). 

(Mai Sahib Kashi PersharJ.) 


Central Group. 


(District, Hahirpee.) 


transliteration and translation. 

Ek kou sahukar rahai. Wa 

A certain merchant was. And 

Sahukar, wa sahukarin, 

The-merchant, and the-merchanf s-ioife, 


char janai 
four persons 
wa sahukar-ka 
and the-merchanf s 


wa byata. Jaun gaw-mai 
and son. What cillage-in 

raja-nai bichari kai, 

the-hing-hy it-was-thought that, 


sahukar rahat-t5, 

the-merchant licing-was, 

‘ sahukar-sai hajar 

‘ the-merchant-from thousand 


ghar-mai hate. 
house-in were. 
hahu 

daugh ter-in-law 

ha sjaw-ke 
that 

do 
two 


kaunati 

some 


rupaiya 
rupees 

Eat-kaT raja 
Night-at the-king 

‘ sahukar-ki 


ghar-ki 


anua 

pretended 
u-ke 

his house-of 

hahu wa 

* the-merchant-of daughter-in-law and 

tau ehi-mai u-khi dir laihau.’ 

then this-in him-to fine I-will-take.' 

kou na gao ao, aur jaha-tahi 

anyone not went came, and where-there 

Sahukar-ki hahu wa 

The-merchant-of daughter-in-law and 

hahu-uai ap^nai swamiva-saT 


upadrai-sai lai 

quarrel-by having-taken 
pachhit an 

rear having-come 

byata rat-kai jo 


village-of 
hajar 
thousand 
lao chahiye.’ 

to-take is-proper.' 
Iag5 ki, 
stayed that, 
nikar“hai, 

son night-hy if they-will-come-out, 

Akelai sahukar-ke ghar-mai-sai 
Mut the-me7'chanf s house-in-fronh 

par-rahe. 
they-lay-down. 

byata jo bhitar pare-te, 

son who inside lying-down-were, 

kahi ki, ‘ soo, hahut rat 


the-daughter-in-law-hy her-own Imsbatid-to it-was-said that, ‘sleep, 


jat-rahi-hai.’ 
going-been-has' 

so-rahai. 

let-us-go-to-sleep. 

Baiyar-nai 
The-woman-by 
holo, ‘ khalai 
spoke, ‘ below 


iJ-nai kahi 

Him-by it-was-said 

Bigar pan 

Without betel 


ki, 

that, 

khaai 

eating 


said 

that, ‘ sleep. 

much night 

‘ pan 

laga-deo. 

kha-kai 

‘ betel 

prepare, 

eaten-having 

mori 

akhi na 

lag“hai.’ 

my 

eye not 

will-close.' 


kahi 

it-was-said 

dukar-ki 

old-man-of 


ki, ‘ chunatu-inai chuna 
that, ‘ the-limebox-in lime 
thailiya-mai-sai chuna lai-ao.’ 
bag-in-from lime bring.' 


nahi 

ay.’ 

Bau 

not 

is.' 

Se 

Ba 

khalai 

ai. 

She 

below 

came. 
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TTta -1 cliiina na milo. So ja-kai u-aai swamiya-saT 

There-even lime not icas-got. Therefore gone-haring her-hy the-hnshand-to- 
kalii ki, ‘o-i thailiya-mai chuna naliiyay.’ Bau bolO ki. 

it-was-said that, ‘ that-eren hag-in lime is-nofd He spoke that, 

‘ bigar pan mori aklii na lag“liai, so ajr'nl natlmnlya-ixiaT 

‘ without betel my eye not will-close, therefore your-own nosering-in 

jo nan lakb-kan mauti pahinai-bai, so i-kb5 diya-ki jot-sai 

what nine lakhs-of pearl worn-is, that fhisfo7' lamp-of fafne-in 

jara-deo, ki cliuna ho-jay.’ U-nai maiitl-kau cliCiua bana-ka: 

burn, that lime may-become.' Her-by pearl-of lime made-haring 

pan lagao, aur ue kbaba-dao, aur pbir be so-rabe. 

betel tcas-prepared, and to-him to-eat-was-gicen, and again they went-to-sleep. 


Raja-nai, jo pacbbitai lago-bate, sab siinau, aur inan-iiiai 

The-king-by, who in-the-rear stayed-had, all was-heard, and mind-in 


bolo ki, 
he-spoke that, 

jai'a-dao-bai, 

burnt-been-has. 


‘jab ek biri paii-ke lauai nau lakb-kau mauti 

‘ when one roll {of) betel-of for-the-sake nine lakhs-of pearl 
tau jj^-ke dban-kau kaun luit bai ? ’ 

then this{-person)-of wealth-of what limit is?’ 


Baja ap^nai mabdau-kau awat-rabe, 
The-king his-own palace-to coming-was, 

tab sabukar-kau pakar bulao, 

then the-merchant having-sei:ed was-summoned. 

bare ki bam bare ? ’ 
great or we {!) great?' 

janat kai ko barau 


aur 

and 


jab 
wh en 


sakarau 

morning 


Ixhao, 

became. 


knowing that 

sfdiukar-kau 

the-merchant-to 

sabukarin 


who great 

bawalat-mai 

jail-in 

wa u-ke 


th e-m erch ant' s- wife and 

kai, ‘ bam bare 
that, ‘ we {!) great 

karo. Tab 

icas-made. Then 

sabukar-ki 
the-merchant-of 


Sabukar-nai 
The-mercha nt-hy 

ay. 
is. 

bair 

imprisoning 

lar“ka-kau 
his son-to 

bai kai turn ? ’ 


wa pucbbi 
and it-was-asked 

kabi ki, 

if-was-said that. 


Ap-I 

\ our-Honour-alo ne 


pbir 

again 


are or 

uua-i-kau 

them-also-to 


you 1 


^ ’ 


3 anai. 
knows. 

dao, aur 

was-giren, and 

bulao 

it-was-siunmoned 

IJua-1-iiai 
Theni-also-hy 

biia-dao. 
it-was-im prisoned 


ki, ‘ turn 
that, ‘ you 

‘ mai uabi 
‘ I not 

Eaja-uai 

The-king-hy 


iva 

and 


raja-nai 
the-king-hy 

pbcblu 
it-was-asked 
niberau na 

distinguishing not 

Pliir 
Again 


pucbbi 

it-was-asked 


ki, 

that. 


bawalat-mai 
jail-in 

babu-kau bula-kai 

da ugliter- in-l aio sum moned-h a r i ng 

bare ki sabukar barau bai ? ’ tT-nai kahl ki, 

great or the-merchant great is ? ’ Eer-hy it-was-said that, ‘ poor-cherisher, 

jo mai jan mapli-kar pan, tau kabau.’ Raja-nai kabi 

if I life pardon-making get, then I-may-say.' The-king-hy it-was-said 


‘ bam 
‘ ice (/) 

gari-parbvar. 
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ki, ‘ tori 

jan maph 

hai. 

kahu.’ 

-rV iV 

L -nai 

kahi 

kai, 

‘ na-tau 

■that, ‘ thy 

life pardon 

is, 

say.' 

Her-by it-was-said 

that. 

‘ neither 

apun 

bare iy, 

na 

morau 

sasur 

barau 

ay- 

Din 

Your-Honou) 

• great is. 

nor 

my 

father-in-law 

great 

is. 

The-day 

barau hai.’ 

Raja-nai 

puchhi 

ki, ‘ kaisai 

din 

barau 

hai ? ’ 

great is.' 

The-king-by 

it- was- 

■asked 

that^ ^ how 

the-day 

great 

is?' 

U-nai 

kahi, ‘ dekhau, 

kal 

more sasur 

-kau 

din 

barau 


Ser-by it-was-sakl, ' behold, yesterday my father-in-laic-of the-day great 
hato, ki more khmvaliancl-nai nau lakh-kau cliuna ek l 3 iri j)an-mai 
was, that my htisband-by nine lakhs-qf lime one roll {of) betel-in 
kha-lao. Aur aj apun-kau din barau bai, ki 

was-eaten. And today Your-Honour-of the-day great is, that 

apun-ke Imkam-saT more sas, sasur, wa klinwahand 

Your-Honour-of the-order-by my mother-in-law, father-in-law, and husband 

bhuklie hawalat-mai bire-bai. S5 din barau bai. Kou 

in-hunger jail-in imprisoned-are. Therefore the-day great is. Anyone 

kau-sai barau nabi ay.’ Raja ja sun-kai kbusi bbae, 

<inyone-than great not is' The-king this heard-having pleased became, 

aur u-ke sas, sasur, wa khuwaband-kau bawalat-sai 

and her mother-in-law, father-in-law, and husband-to jail-from 

cbbor-dao, wa u-kbS u-ke gbare patb'^wa-dao. 
it-was-released, and her-to her in-house it-was-sent. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there Avas a merchant, whose family consisted of four persons, 
himself, his wife, his son’s wife, and his son. Now the king of the town in which the 
merchant dwelt thought to himself, ‘ I must get up some fictitious quarrel Avith this 
merchant, and get one or two thousand rupees out of him.’ So one night he went and 
hid himself in the rear of the merchant’s house, expecting to catch his son and daughter- 
in-law going out, and to be able to get a fine out of him on that account. But no one 
came in or went out. The good folks AA ent quietly to bed. 

After a time, the daughter-in-laAv Said to her husband, the merchant’s son, ‘ it’s 
getting very late, why don’t you go to sleep ? ’ Said he, ‘ first prepare a roll of betel for 
me,^ and after I have had a chew Ave can go to sleep. I’ll ncA^er close my eyes unless 
I first have a chew of betel.’ She answered, ‘there is no lime in the lime-box.’ Then 
said he, ‘ go downstairs, and get some lime from the Old Man’s (his father’s) hag.’ She 
did so, hut neither was there any lime there. So she came back and told her husband. 
Said he, ‘ if I don’t get some betel, I won’t close my eyes. There’s a pearl worth nine 
lakhs of rupees in your nose-ring. Make some lime by burning it in the lamp-fiame.’ 

^ A roll of betel is prepared with betel leaf, arecaout, and spices, of which the most important is lime. 
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So she made some lime out of the pearl, and prepared some betel, which he chewed, and 
the two went off to sleep. 

IVow the king, who had been hiding in the rear of the house, heard all this, and he 
said to himself, ‘ theyVe hmmt a nine-lakh pearl for the sake of one roll of betel. This 
man’s wealth must be limitless.’ 

So he went home to his palace, and as soon as morning came he had the merchant 
arrested and brought before him. As soon as he appeared, the king asked him, ‘ who is 
the greater, you or I ? ’ The merchant replied, ‘ I do not know. Your Majesty alone 
knows.’ Then the king put him in jail, and sent for the merchant’s wife and son. 
‘ Who,’ asked he, ‘ is greater, I or you ? ’ They also were unable to reply, so he put 
them, too, in jail, and sent for the merchant’s daughter-in-law, and asked her, ‘ who is 
the greater, I or the merchant ? ’ She replied, ‘ Cherisher of the Poor, if you will promise 
me my life I will tell.’ Said the king, ‘ you have the promise of your life, tell.’ Said 
she, ‘ neither is Your Majesty great, nor is my father-in-law. It is the day which is 
great.’ The king asked her what she meant. Said she, ‘ behold, yesterday my father-in- 
law’s day was great, so that my husband was able to eat nine lakhs worth of lime in a 
single betel roU; but to-day Your Majesty’s day is great, for by Your Majesty’s order my 
father-in-law, my mother-in-law, and my husband have been cast into jail, and are now 
lying there in hunger. Therefore, it is the day which is great. Yo one person is greater 
than anyone else.’ When the king heard this reply he was much pleased, and released 
her father-in-law, her mother-in-law, and her husband from jail, and sent her home to 
her house. 
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pawart bundElT of datia and the neighbourhood. 

Pawari is the name for the variety of Bundeli which is spoken in those parts of the 
Gwalior and Bundelkhand Agencies of Central India, in which the Paramara or Pawar 
Rajputs are one of the principal clans. In the Bundelkhand Agency it is spoken in the 
tract lying to the west of the Jhansi District, which includes the State of Datia, and 
the Alampur Pargana of the State of Indore. In Gwalior it is spoken in the tract 
adjoining Datia, i.e. in the east of the Gird Gwalior, and in the Bhander Districts of 


that State. 

The number of its speakers is reported as follows : — 

Bundelkhand Agency 203,500 

Gwalior ........... . . 150,000 

Total . 353,500 


Pawari hardly differs at aU from ordinary Bundeli. It has a few local pecu- 
liarities, most of which it shares with the Lodhanti just described. This will be evident 
from the following folktale, which, like so many of these Bundeli specimens, has been 
prepared by Rai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Charkhari. We may note the following words 
which do not occur in ordinary dictionaries : — 

Jidi-pigHd, lamentation. 

Ih'aiyd, a fox. 

kol-kadciiya, carrying on the shoulders. 
sikd, a swing-shelf. 

W e see very strongly in force the Bundeli tendency to omit a medial h and to 
contract. Thus, we have kai for kahi, having said; ra^gait, I shall remain; rao, 
remained; similarly rahat-td, he was remaining, becomes raid. Other verbal forms 
worth noting are lag^hai, he will reach, and lakhm-i'atd, he was remaining gazing. The 
following causal verbs occur in the specimen, kudn, to cause to say ; dikhdban (neuter in 
sense, really a potential passive), to be visible ; dihdn, to cause to give. 


3 p 


VOt. IX, PAST I. 
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BundSli (Pawari). (State, Datia.) 

(Kai Sahib Kashi JPershad.) 

TTRT STit-T% S' ^ ^ I gpTM S 3T€t 

• • 

^ xfN %T ^ ^ I #T ^xTP5r 

Tm-# srir ^ i ^ ^ 

^ xn^-% f^nS-S f^xfx^ I ^ 

Ov 2\»* 5NC# ^ 2Ss^O ^,o ^^,o •x 

TO vrft ^{mr^ ^ w I wm ctto-to rn^mr-^ 

TT^ €tSt fm ^ I wr 

^ xm m ’irTO^ (ft to iSt i ^tot 

Srcr ^rr^-xft TOfft xSt i ^rtlf ^ 

^xto-tSt I ^ ftr S-S ^ tft fro-S cit^ 

TO ^ ^ ^ I 

^ TO-frW ^rXTT ^ I TO-S TO x^ Mto 
^ TO-fSwr ^RTT-^rPT-% I IT-S ^ TOT 

I S Stxx fro I S ^txj 

^ v^fTn: to^ i 

XTT^-S ^ ^ 1% TOTT ’TO^-S St ’^txift \ 

^TOt SN-S ^ TOt ^ fw-xrSt I f^?tT-S 

xfTOft f^ ft Xf^ TO-f^ ^-S SlNn TO-f^ ^ 

m-W TOTsr-^ ^ TIT TO TO-f W ftf TOT ^- 

TO I StS ^ ^ 2fSt-% I ^ 5n ^nr% i tot #S 

'gxiS I f^TTrr St€t 1% ffrrr-S mxm S i tot ^tS i 
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^ I ^ frr^-% ^ 

I i I^hi- 

^ I #-€ ^-^rl^jf >aft ^ wm 

^?TTT-'^rT^ ^ ^T II 


YOU iTj PARTI. 
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[No. 15.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTEEN HINDI. 


BUNDilLi (PlWAKi). 

(R(ti Sahib Kashi PersJiad.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


(State, Datia.) 


sahakar ek talaw-ke kinarai 

merchant one tank-of on-bank 

sahukar-ke itai inSg*be-kau 


rato. Ek din ek 

living-was. One day one 

ao. Sahukar bolo ki, 

The-merchant said that^ 

bis rupaiya 

twenty rupees 
bold, ‘ mai tharo raaugau,’ aur 

saidt ‘ I standing-up will-remain^ and 
ber kuwa-kai rupaiyan ki pakki 

times caused’to-say-hamng rupees of assurance 

Aur kangal talaw-mai rat-ke samaiyS 

And the-poor-man the-tank-in night-of at-time 


Ek 
One 
kabgal 

poor-man the-merchant-of near hegging-for came. 

‘ jo talaw-mai sab rat tharo-rabai bae mai 

‘loAo the-tank-in all night standing-may-remain to-him I 

diw.’ Kangal 

may-give.' The-poor-man 

sabukar-sai tin 

the-merchant-from three 

kar lai. 

having-made icas-taken. 


jay-kai 


tharo 

bhao. 

Aur hun-bicha bae kou na 

gone-having 

standing-up 

became. 

And there to-him anyone not 

dikhabai, 

akelai 

ek diya 

dur 

^w-ke 

dibale-mai uj*rat 

dikhabai. 

is-visible. 

hut 

one light 

distant 

village-of 

temple-in shining 

is-visible. 

S5 

bae 

ap“m 

najar-sai 

lakhai 

rato. 

Sakarai 

Therefore 

to-it 

his-own 

gaze-with 

looking-at 

( Ae-) remaining-was. 

At-dawn 

talaw-mai'sai 

karh-kai 

sahukar-ke 

dhikS gao 

aur 


tank-in-from come-out-having the-merchant-of 

sahukar-sai bolo ki, ‘ rupaiya dew.’ 

the-merchant-to said that, 'rupees give.' 

bata, rat bhar to-kau kau-kau as“rau 

tell, night ichole thee-to anyone-of help 

bolo, ‘ moe kau-kau as^rau nai rao. 
said, ‘ to-me anyone-of help not was. 

uj^rat dikhat-rao.’ Sahukar-nai 

shining being-visible-icas.' The-rich-man-by 

rat diya-sai tapo,’ aur 


near {he-)went and 
Sahukar bolo, ‘ ja tau 

The-merchant said, ‘ this indeed 

tau nai rao.’ Karigal 

verily not was.' The-poor-man 

Akelai dibale-mai ek diya 
Tut th e-temple-in a light 

kahi ki, ‘ tai-nai 

it-was-said that, ‘ thee-by 

bae kachhii na dao. 


sab 

all 


night lamp-from warming-icas-done' and to-him anything not was-given. 
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Bau 
He 

milo, aur 
vaas-met, and 
Ba-nai sab 


hai-pTg“la 

lamentation 


karat 
making 
pHchlii ki, 
it-was-asked that, 
hal kahi 


Him-by all affair having-told 
‘ mai rupaiya toe 


clialo-gao. Gail-mai 
departed. The-road-in 

‘ hai-pTg*la kaisau 

‘ lamentation why 

sunao. 

was-camed-to-be-heard. 


‘ I rupees 
kol-kadaiya 
on-shoulders 


bae ek liraiya 

to-him a fox 
karat- jat-hai ? ’ 
making-going-thou-art ? ’ 

Liraiya bolo ki, 
The-fox said that, 

Akelai tai moS 

But thou me 


diba dehab. 

to-thee having-caused-to-give will-give. 

dhar lai-chal, aur ita-i-kau-ita-i utar 

having-placed take-away, and here-even-of-here-even having-deposited 


jaiye ; aur paila 
go ; and first the-village-in 

so ap'nai 

therefore your-own 

kai ^ 

ihe-village-in having-said came 

ja-kai pachait 


aut-hai, 

coming-is. 


gaw-mai 


,kai a ki, “ ban-kau raja 

having-said come that, “ the-forest-of the-king 

ap^uai kutta bldh-lew.” * Kangal 

your-own dogs tie-up.' ' ’ The-poor-man 

aur ITraiya-kau liwa-gao. LTraiya-nai 
and the fox took-away. The-fox-by 

jbri aur kahi ki. 


gone-having an-assembly-of-arbitrators was-brought-together and it-was-said that. 


do khamm gar-dew ; ja-sai sfka badh-dew ; aur 


‘ two poles 
chaw“ran-ki 


bury ; these-from 

handl dhar-dew ; aur 
rice-of cooking-pot place ; and 

cbur-jawaT.’ Panch bole 

may-be-cooked.’ The-arbitrators said 

ach na lag“hai ; chawar kaisai 

heat not will-reach ; rice how 

‘ diya-sai tapat kaisai hai ? 

* lamp-from warm-making how is ? 


]a-mai 
this- in 


a-swinging-frame tie; and 

tarai ag bar-dew ki chawar 

below fire alight-set that the-rice 

kai, ‘ handi dur 

that, ‘ cooking-pot distant 

chuPhai ? ’ Liraiya 

loill-be-cooked ? ’ The-fox 

Aisai chawar 


tangi-hai ; 
hung-is ; 

bolo ki, 
said that, 

chui*‘haT.’ 


Panch 

The-arbitrators 


na 

not 


bole. 

said. 


kangal-nai 

the-poor-man-by 

rupaiya 
the-rupees 


kachhu 
anything 

tapo-hai, 

icarming-been-done-has, 

gin-dew.’ Aur 

count-and-give.' And 

gina-dae. 

were-caused-to-be-counted-over-and-given. 
liraiya-kau kol-kadaiyi dharo 

the-fox on-his-shoulders was-placed 
aur phir ap‘nai ghare gao. 

again his-own in-the-house {he-)went. 


So 

Liraiya 
The-fox said 

na chawar 

not rice 

sahiikar-sai 
the-merchant-from to-him 
Kangal-nai rupaiya 


the-rice 
bolo ki, 

that, ‘ not 

chur^hai. 
will-be-cooked. 

bae 


loill-be-cooked. 
na diya-sai 


lamp-from 

Bae 
To-h im 

rupaiya 

rupees 

lai-kai 


The-poor-man-by the-rupees taken-having 

utar-iio, 
he-deposited. 


aur 

and 


ban-mai bae 
the-forest-in him 


<md 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain mercliant used to dwell on the banks of a tank. One day a poor man 
came to him to beg. The merchant said, ‘ I will give twenty rupees to whoever will 
stand in the tank all night.’ The poor man said he woidd do so, and made the merchant 
promise to keep his words by a threefold promise. At night the poor man went to the 
tank and stood up in it. While he was there no one was seen by him. The only thing 
that was visible was a lamp shining in a temple of a village far away, and on it he kept 
gazing. At dawn he got out of the tank and went to the merchant and asked for his 
money. ‘ During the whole night,’ said the merchant, ‘ did anyone give you any help ? ’ 

‘ IVo one,’ replied the beggar, ‘ the only thing I saw was the lamp shining in the temj)le.’ 
‘ O then,’ said the merchant, ‘ you were warming yourself at that lamp, were you r ’ and 
he refused to give him anything. 

The beggar went away lamenting. On the road he met a fox, who asked him why 
he did so. He told the fox the whole affair, and the latter said, ‘ never mind. I’ll get 
you your money ; but after I have done so, you must lift me on to your shoulders and 
bring me back, and set me down in this very place. But first go and tell the villagers 
that the King of the Woods is coming, and that they must tie up all their dogs.’ The 
beggar took the message, and then conducted his friend to the village. The fox called a 
meeting of the village arbitrators, and told them to set up two high poles, and between 
the two to hang high up a swinging tray,^ and to set a cooking pot in the tray, and to 
lig ht a fire on the ground below, so that some rice might be cooked in the pot. The 
arbitrators said, ‘ the cooking-pot is hung too high up. The flames won’t reach it, and 
how on earth will the rice be cooked ? ’ Eeplied the fox, ‘ it will be cooked, just as a person 
can warm himself from a distant lamp.’ When they heard this the arbitrators had 
nothing to say, and the fox went on, ‘ neither could this poor man have warmed himself 
at that lamp, nor can the rice be cooked. Pay him the rupees he has earned.’ So they 
made the merchant count out and give his twenty rupees to the poor man, who, as soon 
as he had got them, took the fox on his shoulder, and carried him to the forest, where 
he deposited him in the place where he had found him, and went home rejoicing. 


' A sxlcd is a hanging fi’ame on which pots and the like are placed for cooking or to he out of tne way. 
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THE MIXED DIALECTS OF THE NORTH. 

To the north, Bundeli has on its "west the closely related Braj Bhaklia dialect of 
Western Hindi and on its east the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi. In the District of 
Hamirpur it extends nearly up to the Jamna, being separated from it only hy a narrow 
strip of landjin which Tirhari is spoken, along the south bank of that river. As already 
shown good Bundeli is spoken over nearly the whole of Hamirpur. To the east of that 
district lies the district of Banda. 

Tirhari and the dialects of Banda have been dealt with under the head of Eastern 
Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 132 ff.). These are all mixtures of Bagheli and Bundeli, and as 
the former language is the most prominent element in all of them they have been 
described under it. So also has the language spoken by some 8,000 Banaphars (Bana- 
phari) in Hamirpur, although Banaphari elsewhere is distinctly a form of Bundeli. 

Between Hamirpur and Banda (on both sides of the river Ken, which forms the 
boundary between the two districts) is a dialect called Kundri. The Kundri on the 
Banda side is a form of Jurar- Bagheli and has been described under that head (Vol. VI, 
pp. 152 if.). That on the Hamirpur side of the stream is also a mixed language, but 
is mostly Bundeli and is described on p. 527. 

South-east of Hamirpur, i.e. in the north-east of the Bundelkhand Agency of 
Central India and the neighbouring portions of the Baghelkhand Agency, the true 
Banaphari is spoken. It also is a mixed dialect, but here, although containing many 
peculiarities which are distinctively those of Eastern Hindi, it is in the main Bundeli. 

Finally, so far as these mixtures with Eastern Hindi are concerned, we have seen 
that Tirhari (which we have classed as a form of Bagheli) runs along the south bank of 
the Jamna in the Hamirpur district. At the border of the district immediately to the 
north-west of Hamirpur, i.e. Jalaun, it stops ; but hei’e we find, in Jalaun, a small 
tract in w’hich Tirhari is fading off into the general Bundeli of that district. This form 
of speech is called Nibhatta (p. 529). It is based on Bundeli, but has many of the 
peculiarities of Eastern Hindi. Elsewhere in Jalaun the language is good Bundeli. 

On the north-west, Bundeli shades off into Braj Bhakha through what is known as 
Bhadauri (p. 531), which is spoken along the river Chambal in the districts of Agra, 
Mainpuri and Etawah, and also over nearly the whole of the home districts of the 
Gwalior State. 


The following are the estimated numbers of people who speak these mixed dialects : — 


Name of Dialect. 

Where spoten. 

; 

Xumber of speakers. 

Banaphari . . . , 

Bundelkhand .... 

245,400 



Baghelkhand .... 

90,000 





335,400 

Kundri ..... 

Hamirpur ..... 


11,000 

Nibhatta . , . , 

Jalaun ..... 


10,200 

Bhadauri . . , , 

Gwalior . . . . ’ 

1,000,000 



Agra ..... 

250,000 



Mainpuri . . . . . | 

8,000 



Etawah ..... 

55,000 1 





1,313,000 


Total 

1 

^ i 

1,609,600 
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It must be remembered that, besides these, 5,000 speakex’S of Banaphari in Hamir- 
pur, and a few speakers of Kundri in Banda bare been classed under Bagheli. 

Of these dialects Banaphari is by far the most important on account of its possessing 
a literature. Bhadauri, on account of the number of its speakers, comes next. 
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BANAPHART. 

Banaphari is the form of Bundeli spoken by members of the Banapbar tribe of 
Eajputs, and in the country inhabited by them. This tract consists mainly of the north- 
centre and east of the Bundelkband Agency of Central India, i.e. the Cbandla Pargana 
of the State of Obarkbari, the Lauri Pargana of Obbatarpur, the Dbarampur Pargana of 
Panna, the Jagirs of Naigarvan Rebai, Gauribar, and Beri, and the States of Ajaigarh 
and Baoni. It also extends into the south-east corner of the District of Hamirpur, 
and (to the east) into the western parts of the Nagode and Maibar States of the 
Bagbelkband Agencv. Although a mixed dialect, Banaphari is one of the most im- 
portant forms of Bundeli, as in it are preserved the many bardic songs regarding the 
famous heroes Alba and tjdal, which together form a large cycle of epic poetry. This 
feature of the dialect will be illustrated at length in the following p»ages. 

The number of speakers of Banaphari is estimated as follows 

Bandelkbaad Agency ..... 245,400 

Hamirpur 5,000 

Bagbelkband Agency . . , ....... 90,000 

Total , 340,400 


Leech in his account of the language quoted in the list of authorities of 
Bundeli remarks that Banaphari differs from Standard Bundeli in having a larger 
mixture of Urdu. He probably means by this that its vocabulary contains more Arabic 
and Persian words than are usually found in dialects of this part of India, and in this 
he is perfectly right. A perusal of the specimens, especially of those belonging to the 
Alha-Udal cycle, wiU show that quite a large number of these foreign words have been 
adopted. Indeed such complete citizenship have some of them obtained, that they are 
even treated as verlial roots, and conjugated as if they were genuine Indian words. This 
method of dealing with foreign words is very rare in all Indian languages. Such 
borrowed terms are generally employed without any change of form, and, if used as 
verbs, it must be done by means of a periphrasis. Yet here we have words like net jar at 
a present participle, meaning ‘ looking at,’ which in Hindi would be najar kar 'tu, from 
the Arabic wegrtr ; and tajaioljai, he intends, from the Arabic tajmz. Leech fur- 
ther describes Banaphari as a ‘ kind of slurred and slovenly Urdu.’ This account cannot 
be called accurate, for the foreign element found in its grammar is BaghCdi, not Urdu. 
Banaphari is a mixture of Bundeli and Bagheli in proportions varying according to 
locality and to the personality or caste of the speakers. In the version of the Parable 
received from Hamirpur the Bagheli influence predominates and I have given it in the 
volume dealing with Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 155 and ff.). Purther south, in Bundel- 
khand proper, the Bundeli element certainly predominates everywhere, as will be 
evident from the specimens received from the State of Charkhari. These are (1) the 
first few sentences of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and (2) a folktale (both prepared 
by Rai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Charkhari). After these I give, with a special intro- 
duction, two more specimens from Eastern Hamirpur. These are parts of the cycle of 
poems about Alha and UdaL It will be seen that the version of the Parable agrees wdth 

VOL. iK, PART I. 3 Q 
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Standard Bundeli in nearly all particulars, but that the other three specimens show 
numerous examples of the influence of Eastern Hindi. 

The following account of the main peculiarities of Banaphai’i is based on the speci- 
mens and on Mr. Vincent Smith’s notes. 

PRONUNCIATION. — This closely follows ordinary Bundeli. The diphthongs ai 
-and au are commonly used for e and d respectively. Thus sai instead of se, from. Far 
more common is the change of d to icd and of e to yd. This is quite o])tional, so mucli so 
that we often find the same word spelt in both ways. Thus, we have ydv for et'. a 
support ; both kliet and khydt, a field ; ker and kydr, of; glivt' and ghicdr, a horse. 

As regards consonants, « often becomes / ; thus, y for jancm, birth; jahtu'i, 
for janam, a mother. L, on the other hand, often becomes r, as in tar^iodr or tol'’icdr, 
a sword. The letter />/; regularly becomes p in the word handpar. We often find the 
letter r where we should not exi^ect it ; thus, sar'^mdn, for samndn, respect ; sar"mdcli, 
for samdeh, entire ; and asamr, ? for he-shumdr, countless. 

A long vowel is regularly shortened in the antepenultimate ; tlius, tlie root mdn, 
heed, makes its first person singular future manihem, and kliel, sport, makes its respectful 
imperative khUiyai. ^Ve occasionally meet short e and short o, in words like mohi, me 
(but md-hl, even I), and jeh, Avhom. 

DECLENSION.-Many feminine nouns end in the termination (tt (corresponding 
to Hindostani l), which is not changed in the oblique case. Thus, ck juhd^'ai, one 
■salute ; sikdrat, hunting ; khaharal, news, used both as a singular and as a pliu-al ; 
saldmai, respects, used as a plural in III, 58. Strong Tadbhava nouns usually end in 
6, as in Bundeli, but sometimes the Eastern Hindi form in d is employed. These nouns 
foi’m their oblique bases in e. Thus, ghdrd, or ghdrd, a horse, oblique form, ghdve. 
Sometimes we have, as in bhaurd, a bee (IV, 1), the oblique form ending in d, Avhieli 
is probably an instance of borrowing from Bajasthani ; similarly chcld-nai kaJius, the 
■disciple said. 

A very common oblique form both in the singular and in the plural ends in ati 
or en. Thus, klietan-md, in the field (III, 77 ; cf. 78, and IV, 193) ; cliankcin-kd, 
to the palace square ; dli^ scmddgar mat gJidreti-kd, ghdrcui-kd bedim jaw, I am a 
merchant of horses, I am going to sell the horses (IV, 122). 

The use of the case of the Agent is rather capricious, as the termination ne or nai 
is often omitted. The case is used before all forms of the past tenses of transitive verbs, 
whether the simple past participle is used, as in IVestern Hindi, or Avhether a con ju- 
gated form of the tense is used, as in Eastern Hindi. Hence, even in the latter case, the 
verb agrees in gender with the object. Thus we have bdm-nai Idg tanl-da'i, the shopman 
weighed out the ration ; yd bdt brdhman sunl, the Brahman lieard this thing ; bdbd 
pudihis, the recluse asked ; dield-nai kalius, the disciple said ; nd slkhyE (fem.) bardrai 
sSg, I have not learnt the warding off of ai-rows (IV, 183). In the last example, sikhyE 
is in the feminine to agree with bardrat. The mascuhne would be sikhdy. 

The following are the usual forms which the case terminations take 

Agent, ne, nai. 

Accusative-Dative, khs (not M5), kd, kd, kau, kai. 

Dative, lane, khitir, kdje, for. 
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Instrumental- Ablative, sai, sat, Mat, tai, saii, so, san, pai. 

Genitive, Mr, hydr. Common gender, direct and oblique. 

Mrau, Tcydrati, hau, Ted. ^Masculine, direct. 

Mre, hydre, M. Masculine, oblique. 

Mri, kydrl, kai, kh Feminine, direct and oblique. 

Locative, mai, ma, md, mdlit, malianl. 

The Personal PronOunS are mat, mat, I ; ma-liW, I also ; ma-lii, even I ; obi. form, 
mohi, moh,micah, mo; mohi, to me ; mor, mbrau, micdr, mwdrau, my; ham, we; ham-h^,. 
we also; ham-JiJ, even we; obi. form, ham; hamai, to us ; hamdr, hamdirau, ham^rau, our. 

tu'i, tat, tai, t\\ow, ta-h^, td-h^, thou also; ta-hi, td-hi, even thou; obi. form, 
tohi, toll, ficah, to ; tohi, to thee ; tor, tbrau, tiodr, tivdrau, thy; turn, you; tum-h^, you 
also; tum-hi, even you; obi. form, turn; tuniai, to you; fumdr, timidraa, tiim’‘rau,jovac. 

<7, he, that ; he also ; ica-hai, even he; obi. form, icah, lod ; icaln, to 

him; uy, Ey, they; wb-u, loa-d, they also; obi. form, nn ; irn'hai, to them ; un'^hun, 
them also ; urfhin, even them. 

Similarly l, yd, this; ohl. form, eh, yd; Plur. t ; obi. in, etc. 

The Relative Pronoun is/e or jyd ; obi. jeh, je, jyd. 

In all the above, the plural is frequently used instead of the singular. 

Kdliu or kbu is ‘anyone,’ obi. kdliii. Kb or kaun (obi. kyd) is ‘ who?’ ; kd (obi. 
kdhe), what ? 

CONJUGATION , — The important point to note is that in all the tenses formed 
from participles without auxiliary verbs there are two forms, one, the participle alone as 
in Western Hindi, and the other, the participle with suffixes indicating the number and 
person, as in Eastern Hindi. It is also to be noted that in the latter case, the suffixes 
are added to the strong form of the participle in b, and not to the simple base. Tims 
mdrb-s, not mdra-s, he struck. 

The Verb Substantive is - 


Preseitt, I am, etc. 



Sing. 

1 Plur. 

1 

dhu, hau. 

nhaT, alien, dhtjan, han. 

<•> 

a /if, ]l2. 

dhv , dhd, hd. 

3 

dhl^ a hat, /(.in, ni. 

dha7, dJiTj hai, di. 

Mawau may be substituted for hau, and 

so throughout. 


Petitf I was, etc'. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

i 

j Fein. 

Masr. . Fern. 


hato or to. 


haif or tf. 


hate or te. 


hatl or ti. 


For all persons, exactly like the Hindustani thd. Or, — 

VOL. IX, P\RT I. 
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Sing. 

1 

Plur. 

— — . — — 


Masc. 

Vevo. 

Masc. ' 

t 

1 

Fcm. 

1 

/V /V 

hatoy or toy. 

liatyu or tyu. 

1 * 

hatyan or iyan. 

hat in or tin. 

2 

, hatoy or toy. 

hatz or tt. 

hatyo or tyd. 

hatyu or tyu. 

3 

j hato or to, 

t 

hatl or ft. 

hate or te. 

hatl or ii. 


Or else, — 



Sing. (com. gen.). 

Plur. ('com. gen,). 

' 1 

rahau. 

rahan, rahau 

2 

rahas. 

rahd. 

3 

rahai. 

rahai. 

The Negative Verb Substantive, ‘ I am not,’ is thus conjugated : — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

1 

niydhu. 

niydhan. 

2 

niydhi. 

niydhd. 

3 

yiihdi i 

mhai. 

The Active Verb is thus conjugated in its principal parts : — 


Present Conjunctive, (If) I strike, etc. — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

mdrau. 

mdran. 

2 

mdras. 

mdrd. 

3 1 

mdrai. 

mdrau 


As usual this is often employed in the sense of the Simple Present. .:\s examples 
of the tense we may quote mdnas, if you do not heed (IV, 29) ; hwdlas, thou speakest (IV, 
42) ; magas, (what) thou mayest ask for (IV, 101) \ jds, thou art going (IV, 119) ; hhai/, 
they eat (III, 44). 

The following are examples of the Imperative : — Mdr, strike thou ; mdrd, strike ; 
pukdrd, summon; kdtau, cut; kardyas, cause thou to make ; be good enough 

to play. 
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Future. — I stall strike, etc. This has two forms, viz. — 1. Mdrah, used for all 
genders, numbers, and persons, as in old Eastern Hindi ; — 2. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

i 

inarihau or mar*hau. 

marihe or mar'^he. 

2 

Tiiarihai or mar'^hai. 

mariha, marihau^ mar*fea, or mar'hau. 

3 


marihaz or marshal. 


Note that when the first syUahle is long, and falls in the antepenultimate, it is 
shortened. So we have manihau, I will heed, in IV, 133. Kaihai (lY, 133), thou wilt 
say, is slightly irregular as in Bundeli. 


Tenses formed from the Present Participle. 

The Present Participle is (com. gen.) ; or marHo (masc.), mar'^tl (fern.). 

Erom it are formed the usual tenses. Thus, — 

Present. — Mdrat-hau (often written mdratliau), I am striking. Any other form 
of the Auxiliary may be used. 

Imperfect.— I was striking. Any other form of the Auxiliary 
may he used. As an isolated form, I may quote karai rahai, he was doing. 

Past Conditional- — This may be formed in two ways. Either the present parti- 
ciple alone is used (exactly as in Hindostani), or else we have a tense conju- 
gated on the model of Eastern Hindi. Eor the first form we have mavHb 
(masc.), niar^'tl (fern.), (if) I, thou, he, or she had struck ; marHe (masc.)^ 
marHi (fern.), (if) we, you, or they had struck. For the second form we have 
the following : — 



Sing. 

Plur. 


Masct ; Fern. 

1 

Masc. 

Fern. 

1 

! 

mar^toy. j mar'^tyu. 

mar^'tyan. 

mar'^tin. 

2 

1 

mar'^toy, 

mar’^tyo^ 

mar^'tyu. 

3 

1 mar^tz. 

mar^te. 



Tenses formed from the Past Participle. 

The Past Participle is mar (com. gen.) ; or mdro (masc.), marl (fern.). From it 
are formed the usual tenses. Thus — 

Past . — Like the Past Conditional, this may be formed in two ways. Either the 
Past Participle alone is used (exactly as in Hindostani), or else we have a tense 
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conjugated on the model of Eastern Hindi. In both cases, if the verb is a 
transitive one, the construction is passh’e. The subject is put into the Agent 
case, and the verb agrees in gender with the object. In the second conjugated 
form, it agrees with the subject in person. Thus, mai-nai 7ndr5y means ‘ I 
struck something masculine,’ hut mai-nai mdry^ means ‘ I sti’uck something 
feminine.’ The following is the ordinary method of conjugating the past tense 
of a transitive verb. The conjugation of an intransitive verb differs in the 
third person. 




Sing. 



Plur. 



Masc. 


Fern, 

Ma>c, 

1 

Feni. 

1 

iiidrdy. 



mdryu. 

7ndrya7i. 

1 

mdrin. 

2 

mdroy . 



mart. 

rndryo. 

1 

mdry u. 

3 

maros. 



r/}.dris. 

1 

mdi'on, 

\ 


Not given. 


These may be taken as the standard forms, but other forms for the third person 
sino-ular are met. These are mdt'as, mdris, and mdrus. 

In the case of an intransitive verb, the third person singular, as noted above, is 
not used. Only the past participle alone is employed. Thus, baitli or baithd, 
he sat down; baith or baitlil, she sat down ; baitJi or baitJie, they (masc.) sat 
down ; baith or baitlii, they (fern.) sat down. 

Perfect. — Mdr-hau or mdro-hau, I have struck. Any other form of the 
Auxiliary can be used. 

Pluperfect. — Mdr-hatdy or mdrd-hatdy, I had struck. Any other form of the 
Auxiliary can be used. In both tenses the construction is that of ordinary 
Hindustani , 

The Infinitive is nidran, mdrai, mdrah, or mar^bb. Mdrai is feminine in gender 
when used as a verbal noun. The others are masculine. The oblique form of the first 
three is the same as the nominative. That of marbo is mar'^be. 

Irregular Verbs. — 

The following irregular past participles have been noted : — 

Infinitive. East Participle. 

diib, dwab, or aihb, to come dwb, fern. dd. 

jdih, to go gawd, yd, or gau ; fern, gai or gal. 

deb, to give dawb, dati, dlnh, or din ; fern, of 

daiob or dan, dl. 

From dlnh, we have dlnhb, fern. 
dlnhl. 

leb, to take The same as for deb, substituting 

I for d. 

kar, karb, or klnh, klnhb. 


karab, to do 
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The verbs dvh, and^'«/i, are quite irregular in the past tense. That of duh is conju- 
gated as follows : — 


Sing. Plnr. 




Maso. 


Fern. 

i 

Masc. 

Fem. 

1 


dwai. 


ayu. 

1 

dyan. 

atr?. 

2 


dicai. 


dyt. 

1 

dyd. 

dyu. 

3 


a It’d. 


di. 

i 

dye. 

j di, 

1 


• Any other form of the past participle may he used for the third person. The past 
‘tense of jdib is similar. Thus, gawai, I went, and so on. 

The future of is ai/iow, I shall come ; aihe, etc., we shall come; al, he shall 
■come. Similarly, jaihau, I shall go. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bukdeli (Bakaphari) Dialect. (State, Charkhari.) 

Specimen I. 

(Rai Sahib Kashi Pershad.) 

'fn i ^rwr ^ % 

^ TO I ^ ^rncT to ^ i ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Wi "HTTT ^rttro-^ " 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kaliu-kai dui lar^'ka liatai. Laliure lar^ka ap^nai 

A-certain-one-to two sons were. {Sy-)the-younger son his-own 

bap-sal kaho kai, ‘bap, mbr hisa bSt dya.’ Aur 

father-to it-was-said that, \father, my share haclny-dicided yke.’’ And 

•I — 

wah-nai sab dyara bat dao. Aur ivah-uai sab 

him-hy cdl property having-divided wos-given. And him-hy everything 

th5re dinan-mai ikattha kar-lao, aur babut diiri des-kbS cbalo- 

a-few days-in collected icas-made, and very far countvy-to he-went- 

gao, aur uabS apau sab dyai'cT ualnyad-mai babai-dao. 

away, and there his-own all property absurd ities-in was-caused-fo-flow-away. 
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WESTEBN HIXDI. 

BuxDELi (Baxaphari) Dialect. (State, Charkhari.) 

Specimen II. 

(JRai Sahib Kashi Pershad.) 

f I ^ iTPT 

ITT I Tit 1 xit^ ^ ^T^mTT I 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^rk I ^TT^^m:-^ 

f^ irf^-cjn: ^tit Tifr i ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ €t t ^ Tft 

^?tt ^ I ^ T% I fe(T-^ ^’pT # irri ^ 

^HT 'iJT TTXf I ItT^-^ f ^ 

’?rT^ I ^t ^4 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

^T^ ^T^ ^T^ f%^T^ % I ^ xj^ TT¥^ 

^t^-% f:it xit^ ^ ^cT-^^^T% I €t ^-x§T 

T^JTIT ^ I ^ 

'^cl-t 1 €t '^T^^nft ^ ^ # 

HT ^TT^ ^ ^T ITT^ ^ff 

I^TcT ^ ^ ^ > in ^ ^ ^ 

nxft =ITf^ ^ ^ ^4Tl«t^K % I ^-% TTT ^ I 

^WT nr ^ # n^TTT^ ^ ^T TTXIT I TOT-n 

^ITT €t3T4 nrift iTTf ^ ^xt^t 

^ ITT I wrm^ t ijto t% A nrft 

^ I ^Tfn tw# I cT^ fw ftn 

#IT ^ I ^ ^ ^ I ^n-ITT 

fiT^ar^ iTT^ xi^ ^xnr nw i 

p. 
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^ fiTTT ^ I ^ WR I ^RR 

^ ^ ^rr^R TR w^ I ftft ^rft # t wr ¥RT-# 

W^ €t I ftft ^ ^CR TOT ^ 

'TO ^Tf%^ ^ ^ llRT ^ €t ^rff ^TT^ TO[ I ^ 

Sj-Tf I ^ ^ TtA I ^ fN4 ^TTO 

^T # TOT ^ t TT^ I ^T^R ^t^T ^^TT-^- 

^ t ^ I ^ ^ WfT^#f m fl^t ^TTR 

^T I ftft TORT I cIW TOT- 

^ ^rfer ^ ^tr ^"r ^rfcr rt^-% ^ f^r^TT R¥w titorr rr-^ 
^ TO ^ ^IT I ^ fcRT #rft Wf TO m TOR 

'fTO TOT TO^ TOT II 

II TOTTO II 

¥# fWTO ^ I 'f^ ^IT??: TTSft TO II 

^ ^ fR I TOT cITOT t ^ II 
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l^’ESTEEN HINDI. 

Bundeli (BanapharI) Dialect. (State, Charkhaei.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek brahman rra ek brahmani rabai. Don mibariva mns“n'a 

One hrdhman and one Tirdliman' s-icif e were. Both wife husband 

ai. Kucbb din bitai dbnbak pare. Tab brahman 

are (i.e. icere). Some days passed famine fell. Then the-brdhnian 

apan mibariya ebbor dakbin bbag-ga. Aur ek sahukar-kai ebakar 

his-own wife leaving south ran-an-ay. And one hanher-to servant 

rab5. Pacb sau rupaiya kamais. Jab do baPsai 

remained. Five hiindred rupees he-earned. JFlien two years 

bo-cbukl tab brahmani-ki kbabar ai. Anr sabukar- 

had-passed then the-hrdhmaF s-icife-of remembrance came. And the-banher- 

sai bida mdg-kar apan gbar-kau raigu. Jab knebb 


from leave begged-having 

his-own 

house-to he-started. 

TFhen some 

dur gliar 

rali- 2 ra 

tab man-mai sodhis 

kai, 

brahmani 

distance house 

remained 

then mind-in he-tJiought 

that. 

brahman' s-wife 

karaj-dar liui-gal 

bubai 

so iiiai kail bare 

ad'bni-ke 

ih§ rupaiya 

indebted become 

will-be therefore 

I some great 

man-of 

near rupees 

dhar-daiw. 

Gau-mai 

ek 

bani rabai. 

Tiya-san 

kabus kai. 

depos i t^ma y . The-v ill age-in 

one 

shopman was. 

ILim-to 

he-said that. 

‘ bhai, mor 

rupaiya 

dharobar 

dbar-rakb.’ 

It“nai-bich-mai ek 

‘ brother, my 

rupees 

deposit 

keep.' 

The-meantime-in one 

bairagi-ka 

cliela 

lag 

lain ayo. 

Bani-nai jaldi-mai 


religious-mendicant's disciple rations to-take came. The-shopman haste-in 
cbela-kau lag tanl-dai, anr chela lag lai-ga. 

disciple-to rations iceighed-out, and the-disciple rations took-away. 

Baba pCicbbis, ‘ aj lag siwai kabe-bai ? ’ Cbela-nai 

The-recluse asked, "today rations much why-is?' The-disciple-by 

kabus kai, ‘ ek rab-gir bani-ke ibi pacb sau 

it-was-said-by-him that, ‘ one way-farer the-shopman-of near five hundred 

rupaiya-ki dbarobar-ki bat-ebit karai-rabai, so mo-kbS lag 

rupees-of deposit-of conversation doing-was, therefore me-to rations 
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jaldi-mai taul-dihas-liai.’ Baba man-mai sodho kai wa rah-gir-kau 

haste-in iceighed-has' The-recluse mind-in thought that that way-farer-to 

kaunaii jugat-sai bulaw. So adb^kari kanak wa gbi 

some means-hy call. So superfluous wheat-flour and clarified-hutter 

aicbas, wa cbela-sai kabis kai, ‘ ya jins pheraw, aur 

he-di'ew-forth, and disciple-to he-said that, ‘this stuff return, and 

bSni-sai kabab kai, “ bamar babaj kabu-ka baram 

the-shopman-to you-ioill-say that, “ my recluse anybody-of ill-gotfen{-things) 

nabl kbat-ai.” ’ Cbela ga aur jins pber-dibas. Ya bat 

not eats.'’ ' The-disciple went and the-stuff returned. This thing 

jab wa brahman suni tab kabis kai, ‘ya baba imandar 
when hy-that brahman was-heard then he-said that, ‘ this rechise honest 

hai. Yab-ke ibS rupaiya mai dbarab.’ Brahman baba 

is. This-one-of near money I shall-deposit.’ The-brdhman the-recluse 

dbifig ga, wa kabas kai, ‘ Mabaraj, mor rupaiya dbar-rakbau.’ 
near went, and said that, ‘Sir, my rupees keep-in-deposit.' 

Baba-nai rupaiya lai-kar ek kotba-mai brabman-ke samb“nai 

The-recluse-by money taken-having one room-in brdhman-of before 

gar-dibas, aur brahman apan gbar cbal6-ga. Ap“ni 

was-buried-by-him, and the-brdhman Ms-own house went-aicay. His-own 

brab“mani-sai pucbhis kai, ‘ kabu-ki karaj-dar tau nabi 
hrdhman's-wife-from he-asked that, ‘ any-body-of debtoi' indeed not 

ba ? ’ Brabmani kabus, ‘ niyabn.’ Tab kucbh din bitai 

thou-art ? ' The-brdhman’ s-wife said, ‘ I-am-not.' Then some days passed 

brabman apan rupaiya lain baba dbing ga. Baba 

the-brdhman his-own money to-take the-recluse near icent. The-recluse 

kabis, ‘ bamar dbing kab dhar-ga ? ’ Brabman man-mb gilybd 

said, ‘ me-of near when did-you-keep ? ' {By-)the-brdhman mind-in shame 

mani aur ek jimidar-sai apan sab hal ja kabis. 

was-felt and one landholder-to his-own all account going said. 

Jimidar kabus kai, ‘bamar jor nibii. Turn pbalanai 

The-landholder said that, ‘my power is-not. You such-and-such 


mauja-ki bibi-kau sunaw.’ Brabman blbl-kai aur 

n-village-of dancing-girl-to relate.’ The-brdhman the-dancing-girl-to went and 

apan bal kabus. Bibi kabo kai, ‘ mai 

his-own account said. {By-)the-dancing-girl it-tcas-said that, ‘I 

].balanai din baba-ke dbing jab, so tubi ai-jais ’ 

such-and-such a-day the-recluse-of near will-go, therefore you-also come.’ 

Bibi sab apan jams lai-kar baba dbin- cai 

The-dancing-girl all her-own substance taking the-recluse 'near ilent 
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aur kahis kai, ‘ mor miyS-saliab Madaran ge-te, so naliT aye-ai. 

and said that, ‘ my master Maddran gone-icas, hut not returned-is. 

Mai un-ke dhurai-kbl jat-bau. Mor dbarobar dbar-rakbo.’ Ifr'nai-bicb-mai 

I him to-look-for am-going. 31y deposit keep.’ The-mean-time-in 

brabman ai-ga, wa kabus kai, ‘ baba, mor rupaiya dai-rakb.’ 
the-brdhman arrived, and said that, ‘father, my money give-up.’ 

Baba-nai rupaiya ukbar-kar-kai de-din. Ya socb-kar-kai kai, 

The-recluse-by money taking-out xcas-given-up. This thinking that, 

‘ jo mai ya-sai jhagartau tau bibi apan rupaiya na 

‘ if I this-one-with shall-quarrel then the-dancing-girl her-oivn money not 


dbar“hai.’ 

Bibi 

dekhis 

kai 

brabman apan 

rupaiya 

will-deposit.’ 

The-dancing-girl 

saw 

that 

the-brdhman his-own 

money 

pai-ga, tab 

baba-sai 

kabis 

kai. 

‘ mor bbai kahat 

awa-bai 

got, then 

the-recluse-to 

she-said 

that. 

‘my brother saying 

come-is 


kai, “ miya-sabab Madaran-sai ai-ge.” So ab mai dbarobar 

that, “ the-niaster Maddran-from arrived." Therefore now I deposit 

na dbar^bau.’ Aur pbir bibi basan lag, wa brabman 

not will-place.’ And again the-dancing-girl to-laugh began, and brahman 

basan lag aur baba-u basai lag, 

to-laugh began and the-recluse-also to-laugh began. 

Kabawat, — 

{Hence-the-)saying , — 

Bibi basi miyi gbara aye ; base musapbara gatbari 

The-dancer laughed her-master home came ; laughed the-traveller purse 

paye. 

he-got. 

Tuma ka base, miya bbikbe ? jEka tamasa ye bbi sikbe. 

You why laughed, master mendicant ? A trick this-one also learnt. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF. THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there were a Brabman and bis wife. A famine occurred, so the 
Bralunan deserted his wife, and ran away to the Deccan, where he took service with a 
banker, and earned five bundred rupees. Mben two years bad passed, he remembered 
his wife, and, taking leave of the hanker, set out for his borne. While be was on the 
way, it struck him that his wife would probably be in debt, so he decided to deposit his 
savings Avith some AA’ell-tc-do person to protect them from her creditors. He accordinsfly 
went to a shopkeeper in his village, and asked him to take the money on deposit. 

While he was speaking to him the disciple of a certain mendicant dcA'otee came up 
to beg from the shopman, and the latter, being busy Avitb the Brahman, weighed out the 
alms in a burry. The disciple brought Avbat be bad got to bis master the recluse, w'bo 
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asked Mm why he had brought more than usual that day. Replied the disciple, ‘ there was 
a traveller talking to the shopkeeper about depositing five hundred rupees, and owing to 
his being busy with him, he weighed out my alms in a hurry.’ The recluse thought to 
himself that he must get hold of that traveller some way or other, so he gave the fiour 
and clarified butter which Avas over and above the regular amount to the disciple, and 
told him to take it to the shopkeeper AA'ith this message, ‘ my master will not eat anything 
wrongly taken from anybody.’ The disciple did Avhat he was told, and when the Brah- 
man heard what he said, he thought to himself, ‘ this recluse must be a very honest man. 
I will deposit my money with him.’ So he Avent olf to the recluse and addressed him as 
follows, — ‘ Holy Sir, will you deign to keep my money in deposit ? ’ The recluse took 
the money into an inner room, and there buried it in the presence of its OAvner, Avho then 
went on in happiness to his home. When he got there he asked his wife if she owed 
any debts, and she replied that she did not. After a few days the Brahman returned to 
the recluse and asked for his money, but the latter said, ‘ AA^hen did you ever leave any 
money Avith me ? ’ Filled Avith shame at the recluse’s duplicity, the Brahman went off 
to his landlord and complained of how he had been treated. Said the landlord, ‘ it is 
beyond my power to help you ; but go and tell yoiu’ story to the dancing girl of such 
and such a village.’ He did so, and she told him to meet her on such and such a day at 
the recluse’s. On the day fixed the dancing girl brought her savings to the recluse, and 
said to him, ‘ my master went some time ago to the fair of Madaran^ and has not come 
back. I am going to look for him, and AA’ant you to keep my money in deposit for me 
while I am aAA'ay.’ Just then the Brahman entered and again asked for his deposit. 
The recluse at once gave it to him, for he thought that if this fellow quarrelled with him 
the dancing girl AA’ould not trust him Avith her money. As soon, hoAvcA-er, as she saw 
that the Brahman had safely got his rupees, she said to the recluse, ‘my brother has just 
come, and he says that my master has returned from the Hadaran, so now I ATOn’t liaA'e 
to trouble you Avith the deposit.’ Then the dancing girl began to laugh, and so did the 
Brahman, and so did the recluse. As the saying goes : — 

The dancer laughed, for her master had come ; 

The traveller laughed, for he got his j)urse. 

Master mendicant, why did you laugh ? 

‘ Because I haA^e learnt this ncAv trick.’ 


It 


1 This is the fair held at Makanpur in Kanauj in honour of the famous saint Shah Madar, who is buiied there. 
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THE SONGS OF ALHA AND UDAL. 

I do not sujipose that any epic poem is at the present day so popular as that of Alha 
and tTdal, which is snii" by itinerant bards all over northern India. The entire cycle 
has never 1)een collected, but portions of it and even translations of portions have often 
been published. The earliest version of the epic with which we are acquainted is con- 
tained in the Mahohd Klicuid of the Prithiraj llasaai, attrilnited to Chand Bardai (PI. 
1190 A.I).). Chand Bardai avas the court bard of Prithiraj Chauhau, King of Delhi. 
I'he iMahoha Khand deals mainly with the war between that Monarch and Parmal, the 
Chandel of Mahoha, and according to another, and more prol^aide, tradition Avas the work 
of Jaamaik, the bard of Parmal. A translation of a part of it will be found in Tod’s 
Rajasthan, i. 614 and ff. There are two or three native editions of the modern cycle, 
none of which is complete. Portions of one of them were translated by Mr. M^ateiheld 
into vigorous English ballad metre, and appeared in vols. Ixi, Ixii, and Ixiii of the 
under the title of the ‘ Xine-Lakh Chain, or the Maro feud.’ A full 
account of the contents of these editions, from the pen of the present writer, will be 
found in a'oI. xiv of the Indian Antiquary, pp. 255 and ii. An edition of the text and 
a translation of the chapter relating to Alba’s marriage, as current in Bihar, also by the 
present writer, will be found on pp. 209 and If. of the same A'olume. 

Some years ago Mr. Vincent Smith was kind enough to present me Avith a collection 
of notes on the Buadeli dialect of Hamirpur, which he had made when he was employed 
in the settlement of that district. These contained the folloAving tAvo extracts from the 
cycle, which jare given just as they Avere taken down under his supei'A'ision from the lips 
of rustic singers. Both are fragments, hut they are valuable not only as specimens of 
the Banaphari sub-dialect of Bundeli, but also as being genuine specimens of a class of 
poetry AAhich is very popular over a large part of our Indian possessions. In Hamirpur 
the AAhole scries of songs deahng Avith Alha and TTdal is knoAvn as the ‘ Saird ’ or Alha d 
Separate fragments AAhich are recited at one time arc called " Pdicdraj ‘ Samay ’ ov 
' Jlard 

The text given below is that of Mr. Vincent Smith, unaltered. The translation is 
.also based on a rough A'ersion prepared by him to accompany the texts. I am responsi- 
ble for the notes. 

It is unneces>ary to giAn here a full account of the contents of the Alha cvcle. 
Those interested in the sul)ject aauII find what they require (so far as is knoAvn) in the 
article in the Indian Antiquary quoted al)Ove. I propose to give here so much of the 
legend as is necessary for understanding the specimens uoaa' printed. It is to he under- 
stood that Avhat is narrated is legend (aiul not the only legend, — they are often contra- 
dictory) and not liistory. Tlie main characters are historical, but their adA'entures, as 
here recorded, are not. 

The three royal personages dealt AA'ith are — (1) Prithiraj or Pithaura, tlie Chauhan 
King of Delhi ; (2) Jaichand, the Eath(5r King of Kanauj ; and (3) Parmal or Para- 
mardi, the Chandel King of Mahoha in Bundelkhand.' The tAA o tii’st AA ere cousins. 

Onee for all, I warn tlie reader that I do not transcribe these and other names in the cycle with absolute accuracy. I 
only give the popular spelling. For instance ‘ Parmal ’ should properly be ‘ Par*m5l.* 
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Both were grand-nephews of Anang Pal Tomar of Delhi, and, when he died, Prithiraj, 
although the younger, was proclaimed King to the exclusion of Jaichand. The result 
was a lifelong enmity between the two princes, which eventually facilitated the con- 
quering of India by the Tartar hordes of Central Asia. Prithiraj and his bard Chand 
were killed in battle fighting against the Muhammadans in the year 1193 A.D. 
Kanauj was overwhelmed, and Jaichand slain in the following year by Shihabu d-din, 
the ‘ Meteor of the Paith,’ and his son fled to Marwar, where he established the prin- 
cipality now known as Jodlipur. Parmal reigned from about 1165 to 1202 A.D. He 
was defeated and expelled from Mahoba by Prithiraj in the year 1182. Here legend 
departs from history. According to the former Parmal was so crushed with this defeat 
that he abandoned his kingdom and fled to Gaya where he ultimately died, being the 
last of the Chandel Kings of Mahoba. As a matter of history twenty years later we 
still find him fighting bravely against the Musalman Kutbu’d-din at Kalinjar. He 
was not the last of his race, but had several obscure successors on the throne. 

The historical Parmal was probably the son of his predecessor Madana-Varma 
Chandel, but the legendary account is quite different. It mns as follows : — 

Parmal conquered the whole of India. The first city he conquered was Mahoba in 
Bundelkhand, of which Basdeo Parihar was the prince. Basdeo had one son Mahil and 
three daughters, Malna (also called Padmini), Diwala, and Tilka. Parmal married 
Malna and treated Mahil with consideration, but the latter never forgave his father’s 
conqueror and was the cause of his ultimate downfall. He is throughout the villain of 
the cycle. 

Parmal, according to Chandel custom, had two faithful attendants belonging to the 
Banaphar tribe of Bajpiits. They were named Dasraj and Bachhraj. To Dasraj he 
gave his sister-in-law Diwala in marriage, and to Bachhraj, Tilka. By these marriages, 
Dasraj had two sons Alha and (much younger) tidal, and Bachhraj had one, Malkha, 
Dasraj had another son by an Aliir woman, who was named Ohaura or Chaura.^ On his 
birth he was exposed in the river, and was picked up and taken to Prithiraj Ohauhan of 
Delhi, who adopted him as a son, and when he grew up, appointed him to a command in 
his army. We thus find him, in the final catastrophe, fighting against his half-brothers 
Alha and Hdal. Dasraj also had a daughter, who bore a son called Siha. 

Pinally, Parmxl had a son by Malna, named Brahmajit Varma. Much against his 
father’s will he married Bela, the daughter of Prithiraj, but was killed while yet a boy 
on the fatal field of ITrai. He never brought his bride home, and, in the specimens now 
given, we find Bela still in her father’s house, but, like a true Rajput wife, a strong 
partisan on her husband’s side of the quarrel. lY e thus get the following legendary 
genealogical table : — 


^ Some versions call him Dhandd. 



B&sdeo, King of Malioba, 
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The other prominent figures in the poem (besides Prithiraj and Jaichand) are ; — 


Jagnaik, bard of Parmal. 

Lakhan, nephew of Jaichand. 

Raypal, elder son of Jaichand. 

Gulalan, younger son of Jaichand. 

Paybhan, Raja of Kurhat, a fief of Kanauj, under Jaichand. 
(Miyan Talhan of Benares. (see below). 

All Alawar") 

Kale Kban j 

Jari Beg Sons of Talhan. 

Sultan 1 


Bahubali J 
Hirsing Deo 
Birsing Deo 
Puran Deo 


C Chiefs of Ganjar. Conquered by Alba, but subsequently liis 
\ allies. 


Matauwa AMr, in the service of Brahmajit. 

Diriya, XT dal’s henchman. He was groom of the horse Bendula. 
Ramapati of Gwalior, one of Prithiraj ’s commanders. 

Ranjit, another son of Parmal. 

Alkha, another son of Bachhraj. 


Kariliya, the name of Alha’s horse 
Bendula or Benduliya, tJ dal’s horse 


These were inacfic horses and could fly. 


Sihghin, Miyan Talhan’s horse. 


Ranorath, Jaichand’s horse. 


Of the above Miyan (or Mira) Talhan is tlic most important figure. Ho was a 
(Musalman of Benares, who took service under Parmal. He and Dasraj (Alha and 
Tidal’s father) were intimate friends, and had exchanged turbans. After the latter’s 
death he attached himself to Alha and tidal, and followed their fortunes to Kanauj. 
Alha looked upon him as his father, and he appears throughout as the Kestor of the 
story. He was killed in the final struggle at Urai and Avas buried at Mahuba, where his 
tomb near the Kirat Sagar is still shown. He rode a horse called ‘ the lioness ’ (Singbin) 
and had nine sons and eighteen grandsons. 

Parmal gave Alha the district of Kalinjar, to llie soutli-east of Mahoba (in the pre- 
sent district of Banda) as his fief. To Malkha he gaA^e the fief of Sirsa.^ JYe pass over 
the many and glorious exploits of Allia, tidal, and Malkha in their early years and hasten 
to the final citastrophe. Mahil, Parmal’s brother- in-laAA’ and CA'il counsellor, saw that 
there was no hope of comjiassing the latter's ruin so long a> he w as protected bv these 
A’aliant champions. He persuaded Parmal to demand from Alha his famous mare, Kari- 
liya, and, on the request being refused, so far to forget their services as to exi)el the 
brothers ignominiously from his territory. M'ith their mother and families, and accom- 
panied by Talhan of Benares, they repaired to Kanauj, where Jaichand receded them, 

J Sirsa is in the present Gwalior State, on the river Fating, not far from AmSha. See Gwalior Gazetteer (lliosj, Vol. I 
p. 194. 
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but, being himself in dread of Alha, despatched him on an expedition against the 
rebellious chiefs of Ganjar (traditionally identified with Gujerat), who had hitherto suc- 
cessfully defied all the forces sent against them. Accompanied by Laklian, the nephew 
of Jaichand, AUia and iTdal successfully accomplished their task, and were received into 
great favour, Alha having the fief of Raykot (.near Kanauj) assigned to him. 

In the meantime a quarrel had arisen between Pritluraj Chauhan of Delhi and Par- 
mal regarding some troops of the former who had been cut up while passing through the 
latter’s territory. Mahil diligently fanned the flame, and persuaded Prithiraj to bide 
his time for vengeance. After the lapse of eight years Mahil contrived in his capacity as 
minister to send Parmal’s army to the south, and then sent word to Prithiraj that the 
way was now open to Mahoba. Prithiraj at once advanced and attacked Sirsa, where 
Malklia was governor. The latter sent pressing appeals for help to Parmal, who, under 
the traitorous persuasion of Mahil, replied that it was Malkha’s business to drive out 
Prithiraj. Deeply hurt at this supercilious reply, Malkba nevertheless made a brave 
resistance, but was in the end overwhelmed by superior numbers, and himself met a 
Morions death in the midst of his foes. 

Parmal, now seriously alarmed for the safety of his kingdom, ealled a council, and 
on the advice of Malna, his queen, demanded a truce from his adversary on the plea of 
the absence of his champions Alha and XT dal. Prithiraj, with Pajput chivalry, granted 
the request, on condition that, at the end of a year, during which each party was to pre- 
pare for the final battle, it should be fought on open ground, which should give no ad- 
vantage to either party, and the vast plain round Ural (in the present district of Jalaun) 
was fixed upon as the deciding scene of the contest. 

Parmal then despatched his bard Jaguaik to Kanauj to recall Alha and Tidal. On 
the way Jagnaik halted at Kurhat on the bank of the Jamna, where the local Eaja, 
Raybhan, hospitably entertained him, but in the morning refused to return to his guest 
the splendid armour with which his horse was decked. Jagnaik accordingly went on to 
Kanauj voAving vengeance against Raybhan. 

He was cordially received by Alha who, hoAvever, refused to assist Parmal till his 
mother Diwala pressed upon him his duty as a Rajput. ‘ Let us fly to Mahoba,’ 
exclaimed Diwala.^ But Alha was silent, while tidal said aloud, ‘ May evil spirits seize 
Mahoba'. Can we forget the day Avhen, in distress, ho drove us forth. Return to 
Mahoba — let it stand or fall, it is the same to me ; Kanauj is henceforth my home.’ 

^ ‘ "Would that the Gods had made me barren,’ said Diwala, ‘ that I had never borne 
sons, Avho thus abandon the paths of the Rajputs, and refuse to succour their prince in 
danger ! ’ Her heart bursting Avith grief, and her eyes raised to heaA'en, she continued ; 
‘ "V\'as it for this, O Universal Lord, thou mad’st me feel a mother’s pangs for these des- 
troA'ers of Banaphar’s fame ? Unworthy ofEsjning ! the heart of the true Rajput dances 
Avith joy at the mere name of strife — but ye, degenerate, cannot be the sons of Dasraj — 
some carl must haA'e stolen to my embrace, and from such ye must be sprung.’ The 
young chiefs arose, their faces Avithered in sadness. ‘ "V\lien Ave perish in defence of 
Mahoba, and, covered with wounds, perform deeds that will leave a deathless name ; 
Avhen our heads roll in the field — when we embrace the valiant in fight, and, treading in 
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the footsteps of the hrave, make resplendent the blood of both lines, even in t/ie presence 
of the heroes of the Chauhan, then will our mother rejoice.’ 

At length roused to indignation Alba rushed impetuously to Jaichand, and demand- 
ed leave to depart. This was at first refused, but ultimately granted after an angry 
scene ; and the king of Kanauj not only gave the required permission, but sent a power- 
ful army, headed by his own sons Haypal and Gulalan, and his nephew Lakhan, with 
Alba to assist the Chandel against the Chauhan of Delhi. 

The army marched. On the way they passed Kurhat where Jagnaik demanded 
vengeance for his stolen horse-armour. A battle ensued in which Eaybhan was defeated 
and compelled to restore his booty. In admiration of tlie Banaphars’ valour, he, too, 
joined the advancing host. As the troops went on, the worst omens appeared on all 
sides. The countenance of Lakhan fell ; these portents filled his soul with dismay ; but 
Alba said, ‘ though these omens bode death, yet death to the A aliant, to the pure in faith, 
is an object of desire, not of sorrow. The path of the Kajput is beset with difficulties, 
rugged, and filled with thorns ; but he regards it not, so it but conducts to battle.’ To 
cany joy to Parmal alone occupied their thoughts ; the steeds bounded over the plain 
like the swift-footed deer. 

On the way, in spite of the truce, they were suddenly and unexpectedly attacked at 
a river crossing by the Chauhan army, led by Chaura, All but Lakhan fled. He made 
a gallant stand with his handful of troops, but was nearly overpowered. Diwala, after 
Tainly trying to stop Alha and tidal in their flight, ordered her dooly to be set down, 
and getting out desired Tidal to enter it and giA^e her his sword and shield ; for though 
fled, s7/e disdained to fly. Her reproaches, as contained in Chand’s verses, form one 
of the most famous passages in the whole cycle. They will be found in A'erses 98 and 
following of the first of the following extracts. Stung by her reproaches Aiha and tidal 
returned and repulsed Chaura. 

The brothers, ere they reached Mahbha, halted to put on the saffron robe, the sign 
of ‘ no quarter ’ to the Eajput warrior. The intelligence of their approach filled the 
Chandel prince with Joy, Avho advanced to embrace his defenders, and conduct them 
into the city ; while the queen Malna came to greet Diwala, who with the herald bard 
paid homage and returned with the queen into the palace. 

On the arriA'al of the brothers in the citadel, a council of war was held. Parmal 
always a coward,^ at first resolved to abandon Mahoba, but, urged by the Banaphars and 
their mother, he at length consented to march his host toAA'ards tirai. In the prelimin- 
ary fights, Avhich lasted several days, the boy Brahmajit Varma, his son, died gallantly 
■fighting against superior numbers, and Chaura hastened to conA’ey the news to Delhi 
where the youthful hero’s Avedded, but yet unmated, bride Bela Avas still dAvelling in the 
■citadel of her father Prithiraj. Overjoyed at the terrible blow with Avhich his foe''Avas 
smitten the Chauhan ordered his commander to complete the victory by carrying off from 
-Mahoba Parmal’s queen, the lovely Padmini or Malna, and conveying her to the roval 

seraglio at Delhi ; but Chaura himself had a fair young wife, and stayed to [dally with 

her, while he despatched his lieutenant, Eamapati of Gwalior, to carry out his lord’s 
behest. The AA'idow^ed Bela, true to the fortunes of the house into which she had been 


i This is his legendary character, but it is not borne out by history. 
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married, sent private word of this design to tT dal, who intercepted Eamapati at Kalpi 
and there, after a fierce conflict, slew him. 

At length the fatal day arrived, and the camps of the two kings stood face to face 
on the plain of Urai. Parmal, on seeing the enemy’s preparations, feared, like the pol- 
troon he was, for his own safety. He determined to abandon his army, and, notwith- 
standing all Alha’s and the other chief’s entreaties to remain and animate his troops, he 
not only refused to stay, hut insisted on Alha himself escorting him to Kalinjar. Before 
Alha could return to command his forces, the battle had been fought, and Parmal’s 
troops had been annihilated. Alha’s son Indal, tidal, and the faithful Talhan had all 
been slain. Seeing this, furious with rage, Alha drew his magjc sword to destroy 
Pritlnraj’s army ; hut his arm was arrested by the goddess Devi Sarada,^ and at her 
-entreaty he consented to sheathe his sword, if Prithiraj would turn and fly seven paces. 
Prithiraj did so, and, satisfied by this concession to his invincihleness, Alha disappeared 
from mortal view, and now dwells in that mysterious land of darkness, the Kajri-han, 
which is so famed in all the legends of the east. On the last day of each moon he visits 
Devi Sarada’s temple on the hill at Mahiyar and adorns her image with fresh flowers. 
He has repeatedly been seen, hut, each time at a stern command to desist from following 
him, no one has ever ventured to advance, and he has disappeared. 

After the defeat at Urai, accoi-diug to the legend,- Parmal fled to Gaya, Avhere he 

died. 

So ends this tale of Rajput chivalry. If I have drawn sufficient attention to it to in- 
duce some resident in Bundelkhand to collect its scattered remnants from the only books in 
Avhich it is preserved, — the mouths of the bardic reciters, — I shall be amply satisfied. It 
is a noble story, replete with incident, and with characters well contrasted. It ajipeals 
far more closely to English sympathies than do the comparatively artificial epics of 
Sanskrit literature. 

Of the following two extracts, the first (marked Sj^c^cimen III) is a fragment. It 
describes the summons of Alha and Udal from Kanauj to Mahoba, the march from 
Kanauj and the fight with the Chauhan forces on the way. It breaks off abruptly in 
the middle of the combat. The second (inarked Specimen IV) commences in Delhi, 
where Chaura brings the news of the death of Brahmajit at Urai. It then describes 
Ramapati’s mission to abduct Malna, and how he was defeated on the way by Udal, who 
had been forewarned by Bela. 


'Now worshipped at Mahiyar on the Tons. 

* But not according to histoiy. Most of the foregoing narrative is based on Tod, with additions fi*om the seventh volume 
-of the reports of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
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BUNDELI (BANAPHAEi) DiALECT. 


(District, Hamirper.) 


Specimen III. 


TRANSLATION. 


Jaichand. — What, has aught faUen into the Jamna or has the high hank fallen into 
the pool ? I ask of you, Prince Lakhan,^ whence comes this clashing sound ? 

Ldhhan . — Nought has fallen into the Jamna, nor has the high bank fallen into 
the pool. The champion of Mahoba is coming, whose weapons clash together. 

Jaichand . — (5) My limbs tremble," my body quakes, my thirty-two teeth shake; if 
he of Mahoba come in his pride, he will bring my Kanauj to ruin. 

Ldhhan . — Say not so. Sire, for the false pleases me not ; as once he served® the 
Chandel, even so he serves you. 


Eor the space of a mile^ floor-clothes are spread ; of pillows there were some fifteen 
hundred ; (10) where the people sat cross-legged and touching each other, the javelins 
covered the earth as blades of grass.® 

There was the clanging of iron, there weapons of the finest steel® clashed together, 
where the Rajputs sat clan by clan, reclining on cushions.^ They were bemused from 
the opium they had eaten, men who without blows would not change their purpose.® 
Each man with his sacred sword upon his thigh, like a black snake coiled.® 

(15) The camel-courier alighted in the court and said, ‘ Raja, hear my words the 
Hero of Mahoba is coming; Raja beware ! ’ On seeing Alha approach, the assembly 
rose tremhling.^^ Every man made obeisance ; great respect was shown,^^ 
right side in the middle of the tent a place was cleared for Alha.’® 


^ Lakhan was nephew of Jaichand. 

* JDwdlai is for dolai. Here, as elsewhere, wd is substituted for o. 

® The root Map = serve. 

* A gau-kbs is an indefinite measure of distance ; literally, the distance from which the low of a cow can be heard 
6 Pal*tht is a method of sitting on the ground. The feet are crossed, with the knees wide apart. Araihi tiz=: 

The earth was green {hariydy) with darts. J ^ »• 

« Kher% is a kind of steel manufactured in the town in Oudh of that name. Sdr, essence, is commonly used to si 
excellence of quality. ^ 

7 ( = A:w/t)=a clan or suhcaste. iW6ara=: separate, k tikaund or ^ 'grog* is a pillow for leaninfr 
sitting cross-legged [paPthx), agains w en 

« Rajputs are great opium-eaters. These ballads are full of allusions to the practice and dwell upon it with n *d 
root 5 anaA? = to be tipsy. ^ P e. iiie 


® A Rajput’s sword is looked upon as an incarnation of the Goddess Devi, and is frequently called by her nam 
means ‘thigh * or ‘lap.* 

Sar^nl or sarinl is a female camel. 

The root 6AaAara=to tremble. 

Gan ^ilan, literally ‘ counting bodies,’ hence ‘ everyone.’ Sar’man is a corruption of sanmdn. 
hence * side.* 


Here 
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Jaichand. — (20) It is your wont to make obeisance once in the morning, and once 
again at evening what calamity has befallen you that you come at midday 

Alhd . — It is my wont to make obeisance once in the morning, and once again at even- 
ing ; now a summons has come from Mahoba, and therefore, Raja, I pay you my respects.® 

Jaichand. — You have come out as an overfed horse breaks from his stable.^ (25) 
When I will, I can slay you ; why think you of Mahoba’s town Laughing the Biija 
spoke, — Alha, hear my words. For each grain of wheat I shall take two, and the price of 
clarified butter I shall exact fourfold. Water shall I appraise at the price of milk.® .ilha, 
hear my words. You have eaten and waxed furious in Ganjar; in the forefront of the 
battle shall I strike you down.^ (30) The Chandela drove yoix out, while the house 
sweepers pelted you with sugarcane refuse.® Have you lost remembrance of that day, 
that you come to me at noon ? 

Laughing then IT dal® spake, — Haja, hear my words. Who is he that can drive me 
out ? Who in the world has teeth in his mouth Those for whose sake I had fied 
were lost in Ganjar; (35) Your father never gained even Ganjar fort, but I won and 
gave you Bengal : Beri too I smote, so that it cried like a goat when held by the ear.“ 
I smote Bijahta, and at midday I fired Bengal. He who had nine times routed Lakhan, 
and slain the father of the Kanauj prince,^® him, 0 Baja, I delivered to you ; then you 
slept at peace in the midst of Kanauj. (40) Twelve bazaars of yours I sacked, and 
drove from before me all the elephants. Had you been so strong^® as you say, Baja, 
quickly would you have turned me back. 

Jaichand. — I but jested with you, my son, and you became vexed. 

With a laugh tJdal replied, — Baja, hear my Avords. Jest and smile with your mis- 
tresses,^^ that eat from your hand. (45) Why jest and smile with me who can break 
iron with my teeth ? 

Jaichand. — At the full moon of Kartik I went to bathe at Kalin jar ; whilst return- 
ing I smote Mahoba. Just then, my hero ITdal, where were you, while it was I that 
was plundering tAvelve bazaars 

Alhd, — Quite true. You had gone to bathe at the full moon of Kartik, and whilst 
returning you smote Mahoba.*® I was hunting on the preserves when a courier brought 

^ Saharaiyd'=^saJcdli. 

- Sdk*rozzsanJcat. 

^ = invitation, summons. 

^ = intoxicated, hence, fed up, overfed ; = stable ; /5ft = having broken. 

^ Lit. When I wish to slay you, you are remembering. 

® These are figurative ways of threatening revenge. Each insult shall be avenged fourfold. 

• Alha conquered Ganjar (said to be the same as Gujarat) for Jaichand. The latter now reproaches him with presuming 
on his deeds. 

^ Alha originally served Parmal, the Chan del, of Mahoba, The latter expelled him at the instigation of Mahila, and he 
took refuge with J aichand. 

5 Alha’s younger brother. 

Udal, owing to his fiery nature, was known as Bagh-udalj Tiger Udal. He challenges the world to a tiger fight of 
tooth and nail. 

Berl lies in the Doab of the BetwS and the Jamnft, close to their confluence between the Districts of Jalaun and Hamir- 
pur. Bijahta is in Hamirpur on the banks of the Betwa. 

7>a = time. So lautat da (1. 46) at the time of returning. 

Literally, two^armed. 

Bisuicd=ve^yd» 

Mansawd^a hero. Alha and Udal were at this time in the service of ParmSl of Mahoba. 

Adhdy^anhdy = 72ahdy^ 
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me word. (50) When I returned to Mahoba then busily A\"as plied the naled steel. 
When you fled from the field then I captured the horse Manorath ; if you believe me 
not, Raja, I can send now for the horse. 

Jaichand. — You may go to MahOha. Ask what you will to-day, and I will grant it. 

Alhci . — Your goods, O Raja, I desire not ; nor do I desire store of wealth. (55) 
Let Prince Lakhan he given to me, that he may aid me at the river. 

{^The King gives help icorthy of Alexander the Great to Alhd.) 

With 100,000 horse he gave Lakhan. with 125,000 Ray-pal; and when he gave his 
son Gulalan, with him he gave 52,000 horse.* Alba paid his respects; when the army 
was ready, he ordered the march from Kanauj, and a numberless" host went forth. 

(60) The camp was pitched in Kurhat ; Jagnaik with clasped hands prayed ‘ they 
have robbed my horse’s armour ; Alha Banaphar, have it brought back.’ Then Alba 
took in his hand his pen-box and wrote an order. ‘ All and every I salute ; to the Raja 
my best respects. As you are Lakhan’s relative, even so be mine. (65) Send back the 
horse’s armour ; why stir up a quarrel ? ’ 

The Answer. — To thee and to thy grandfather defiance ; I challenge the Chandel to do 
his worst.'* The horse’s armour I will not return, though the fight should last day and night. 

Vdal sends a second letter. — All and each I salute, to the Raja my best respects. 
Send back the horse armour, for this armour belongs to the Chandel. (70) Such armour 
has no man, three lakhs and a half it is worth. If you do not send the armour quickly, 
come out and fight in the open.® 

Then sounded the Raja’s battle drums and the rattle of his drums was heard. In 
front were yoked the guns, in the rear the rockets. All the forces of the Raja advanced 
in the open field. (75) The attack was made on tidal : right well they plied the sword. 
Young men® fell in thousands, horses fell without number. Elephants fell in the field, 
and fine was the stream of gore that flowed. The Raja fled from the field ; Udal took 
him and pinioned him.’’ When they brought the Raja before Alha, (80) he clasped the 
palms of his hands and begged of Alha, ‘ Son, let me go with you ? ’ 

Then they marched from Kurhat, and came opposite the river (Jamna). For some 
days they travelled along the roads, and then reached the river Betwa.® Prithiraj heard 
the news and occupied forty-two landing places. The fight with Prithiraj began ; in 
blind fury they plied their arms.® (85) Young men fell in thousands, horses fell with- 
out number. Elephants fell in the field, and fine was the stream of gore that flowed.*® 

1 Ray-pal and Gulalan were the elder and younger sons of Jaichand. Lakhan, we h ive seen, was his nephew. 

2 6^ is said to be an old word meaning ‘without number.* Gdy-gon'dJ, cowherd, is, however, one of the 
titles of Alha. 

3 Kurhat was on the Kanaiiy or northern, side of the Jamna. When Jagnaik was on his way to Kanauj to summon 
Alha he halted here. Its king, Kay-bhan, entreated him hospitably, but kept the rich armour which adorned his horse. 

^ Chvnauti and ialdlc, both mean ‘ defiance.' 

^ MaU maiddriy literally, the plain of heroes {mall), is one of the stock phrases of the cycle for a battlefield 

® Here we have one of the stock descriptions of a battle, repeated over and 05 er again in the cycle in identical words It 
occurs agam ten lines lower down. As‘nlr means countless 

MusuTc to tie the elbows behind the back. 

s The river Betwa, for the greater part of its lower course, forms the boundary between the districts of Hamir ur ard 
Jalaun, Urai, where the final straggle between the Chandels, aide 1 by Alha’s forces, and Prithiraj took place, is the Ileld- 
Quarters station of the latter district and is some eight or ten miles from the left bank of the Betwa. 

® .4/a = blind, unconscious, c//i w/?eM = mist before the eye.s. 

Se^ above, verse 76. 
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Slain was the son of Miyan Talhan, Avhcre the sword was husily plied, tidal heard 
the news; he flew upAvards with his horse^ and so reached the thick of the fight,* and 
exacted Yengeance for the Sayyid. (90) He slew the son of Prithiraj, the leader of all 
the champions. Prithiraj pressed hard; then hnsily were weapons plied. Alha’s forces 
turned back, and all the champions fled ; then Lakhan stayed their flight, and busily 
were AA’eapons plied. The Prince slew seven hundred, the Chanhans pressed hard (95) ; 
when Chaura sought to seize the prince, fourteen hundred Chauhans Avere cut down.® 
Alha’s force fled. Then the Princess Machhil saAV and came she mocked at tidal and 
said, ‘ Brother, whither are you fleeing ? ’ 

Ildchliil . — Give the dagger from your belt, your shield and sAA’ord or spear; a 
Cutch horse, pure in breed among a hundred thousand. (100) You fear to die, — then 
don the garb of women ; paint your eyes with black poAvder and part your hair with 
pearls. Turn, Brother TJday-raj,’ turn and fight, or I must lead and rally the host. 

The foremost warrior of Ganjar was cheering on his infantry PLay-bhan of Kmdiat 
Avas dealing blows to the elephants ; (105) Bachhraj was giving Gujarat to feed the vul- 
tures ;' Dasahar on the hanks of the Bagain set floAving a river of blood ;’ and J agnaik 
said to Alba, ‘ Of your house who ever fled ? 

On hearing the Avords of Jaguaik, the Banaphar came forth from the croAvd, as the 
cobra comes forth from her hole A\'ith expanded hood.^® The company moved forAvard to 
where Prince Lakhan lay, and, seeing tidal approach, Chaura brandished IVIalkha’s 
shield. “ 


' The horse had wings, like Alha’s. 

* J^lurcha or morcha, here— a of contC'^t, an aremi. It usually means an entrenchment or picket. Compare ^speci* 

men IV. verse 115. 

3 Chaura or Chaura was the son of Da'^raj hy an Alilr woman, and consep;ently half-brother of Alha and Udal : on Ins 
birth he wa*^ exposed in the rher like Mosts, and w,i<; jiirked up ami hroui^ht to Prithiraj Chanhan who reared the child, .md 
when he grow up appointed him to a command in his army, lie was heii' e fighting again'^t his own kith and kin. 

^ iilachhil or Machhlavati was the daughter of RaghO Alat-hh of Ilardwur, and the wife of Alha. According to another 
legend it was Diwala, Alha's mother, who uttered this remon<tram e, the most celebrated passage in the whole cycle. The 
remaining lines are ^aid to le taken from Chand's poem. 

^ i.e. Udal. 

® The three chiefs of Ganjar, Hirsingh Deo, Birsingh Deo, and Puran Deo. who had previously been conquered by Alha, 
accompanied him from Tvanauj. 

’ Ibichhraj apj ears to he the unrio of Alha and Udal. and hither of Malkltan who had been killed in figliting Prithiraj 
at Sirsa ; hut according to the usual tradition he had died long 1 efore at the hands of Gaj, king of Gujarat. 

® There is sometldng wrong here. The Bagain is a river in Banda, a long way to the south-east, on the other side of 
Mahoha. Dasahar possihlv means (tlie desi endants of) Dasriij, {.• . Alha and Udal. 

® It was the dutv of Jiignaik or Jagnik, the laird, to encotirage the heroes in the battle tield. 

’0 — snake’s hole 

Malkha had already been killed at Sirsa, so that this was a terrible defiance. 
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Specimen IV. 
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[ No. 19.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTEEN HINDI, 

BundSlI (BanapharI) Dialect. 

Specimen IV. 

TRANSLATION. 

Introductory Couplet.- thou Sarasvati granted to the cuckoo the power of son-, 
and to the bee to hum melodiously ; so, Sarasyati, grant thou unto me such melody, that 
I may sing the story of the Banaphar. 

The NarmHve.-Soem.~A well at Mi-Crowded were tire water-stairs of 
Samhar fort ; aU the fair friends were drawing water.' One cries, • see, see. my friends 
whence comes this array ? ’ (6) Some think the traveller is from the south-east, some 

say he IS from the west," but Chaura’s sprightly bride, loi-d Chanra’s spouse," at the well 
gave answer, ‘ hear my words, O my friends. My lord it is who comes, lidino on a 
smgle-tusker.-* With her golden pitcher on her head from the well she dartecl forth ; 
(10) wrth such dainty steps ran she. her foot touched not the earth, and in the space of 
a minute or two she arrired under the gate. With clasped palms she spoke to Chaura 

waring oyer him her two hands in w elcome.* ■ Tell me,’ cried she, ‘ the secret, how was 
the sword wielded at Urai ? 

O/ioara.-How can I tell it at the door ? Nothing can he said hv me. (16) V 
very tiger was Varmanand, seizing and devouring all our champions,' Twelve sons (of 
the king) were slaughtered by him, thirteen sons-in-law were slain ; on the broad plain 
of Urai countless women were made widows.’ Then tl.e king gave me the order, and 

_ This much the woman heard, and ran full speed to the palace-square; (20) to BeliVs 
high raised upper chamber she ascended witli hasty .steps." The kin-’s daii-htcr was 
sleeping, and she plucked her sheet (to awaken her). ” 

^ Sipnhar here means Delhi. ^ 

— ctg fii-JcOii. JJcJio,)* is a ^"wavfarer.^ 

3 Ilegarding Chaura see speoimm III, verse 95 , note. Xarf^ndchan 3. ^.1 .v . ■ ’ m* 1 • 

^ KantJid = husband. The single-tusker was, of course, an elephant. " ‘ ‘ 

^ Jicarai = jorai : gadidigd = the palm of the hand: chdirar /v/ - * + , i 

is waved. (the hands) as a cliowry 


. r IT . , r . ■ 1/ o ucxugiiici, was maiTJea to the I 

in hei fathers house, m the enemy s camp, althou<^h, like a "ood ryifo T 

This eiplains the .savage glee with which Chaura's wife tells her of °her widowhoirfb. 'I'’ t’lmn.lels. 

Indian woman, and specially so in the present instance. Bela on heariu'. the evil t’ r f “‘'f r, ^ an 

" Brahmajit’s full name was Brahmajit Vaima. Here he is callelV - !j heioine. 

* Literally, in the earth fiinJi- or marazoa = mail) of (the plain whi h " ‘ l'‘'ahina.- 

’ Nag’vzar = an upper room : lat = foot. ’ ^ ^ suty-tour (iey wideh 
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Chaura’s wife . — Your gay red robe you must now give up, your bangles you must 
break. Your husband has fallen in Urai ; sister, your widowhood has come.^ 

Bela. — Avaunt ! Out with you into the palace ! Mean wretch ! Hear my words.^ 
(25) My husband is still a youth, and will be sporting with his comrades. 

Chaurd's wife . — With hopes of his youth are you deluded. Sister, hear my words. 
For he it was who slew twelve grown up heroes,® and smote down thirteen of the king’s 
sons-in-laAV ; and in the broad plain of Urai he made countless women Avidows.^ If you 
still believe me not, go and ask, for your hero (brother) has arrived. (30) Chaura now 
gh’es audience, and splendid is the courtly throng.® 

BHd . — The city of Mahoba I saAv not, I saw not Kirat’s lake ; Queen Padmini 
have I neA'er seen, I haA'e not worshipped Maniya Deo.® Prom my feet the crimson 
stain’ has not departed, nor is my bridal garment soiled : it was not meet that you, 
Chaura -man, should make me a helpless widow. (35) My curse upon you, Chaura-man, 
may you be burnt to ashes. 

Then Chaura gaA^e answer and said, ‘ Bela, hear my Avords. Words of ill-omen are 
you speaking in public, but I can say nothing.® God made the victory mine, how then 
do you this day take it ill. I can make black Avhite, and white black ; in Samhar a 
third share is mine. (40) Prithiraj has given me the order, — I will seize and bring the 
Lady Padmini.’® 

Then Bela gave ansAver, ‘ Chaura, hear my voice. Because of smiting a boy you 
speak big swelling Avords ; but my husband’s mother you shall neA'er seize, till Delhi’s 
every lamp be quenched.’ 

Then Chaura gave answer, ‘ Bela, hear my words. (45) I gave orders to Rama 
saying, “Priend, hear my words. “ Brahma has fallen in Urai, the Banaphar Alha 
attends him ; Mahoba’s Raja is woman-hearted,'^ go, seize and bring the Lady Padmini. 
Let not Pithaura knoAv of this,'® nor the pure Ballar. By Kalpi’s ghaut go forth, seize 
and bring the Lady Padmini.” ’ 

(50) With a mocking laugh quoth Bela, ‘ Priend, hear my words. Tigers ParmM 
has nurtured, underground he keeps them. Parmal at any time has but to raise his 
finger, and they will rend and slay.’ 


^ She calls Bela her husband’s sister {natiad). Chaura havin;^ been adopted by Prithiraj, Bela is looked upon a^^ 
his sister. 

' Dkar is what one says in driving away a dog. Dud-hard is an interjection meaning ' out of this.’ Compare 
Hindi dutdnd^ to rebuke. Kam-jdtin — of low caste (fem.). 

^ I.e. He is no longer a boy, as you fancy, for he has been able to slay all the<je full-grown men. 

Defi kaij literally, (widows) of the land. Kai is feminine. 

^ Ar^angt — large, great, hence, magnificent. 

® Brahmajit being but a yoath, he had not yet taken his bride to his own home. The Klrat Sagar is still a clear, 
deep, and spacious sheet of water at Mahdba. It was dug by Klrtti Varman (1065-1085 A.D.). Padmini was one of the 
titles of Malna Devi, Parmal’s Quetn. The temple of Maniya Deo was one of the glories of Mahoba. It exists to the 
present day, but has been partially renovated. 

■ Which was applied at the time of her wedding. 

3 Bwdlatiy here and elsewhere for 

Gwdrd or g*^rd =: the Hindi athdt, an assembly room. 

® ParmaPs Queen. 

Yd means ‘ this person,’ that is, the speaker. 

Bdmd is Ramapati of Gwalior. Kdhd, uncle, is here merely a term of friendly address. 

Mgdhar — mehard. 

For Chaura should have gone himself. Pithaura is Prithiraj. Ballar is a name of Alha. Kalpi is north-east of 
Ural, on the bank of the Jamna. 

VOL. IX, PAET I, 3 X 
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Chaurd orders Udmdpati . — The best of horses take, and take picked riders, and at 
the hour of midnight pass over to the further bank. 

Having heard this mueh Bela uttered a loud scream, ‘ Handmaid, handmaid,’ she 
cried, ‘handmaid, hear my words. Go straightway to the palace, and bring me my 
writing bundle.’* The pen and inkstand she took in her hand, and took uji the paper." 
She gave salutation® to all the warriors, and to Udal reverent greeting. (GO) ‘Has the 
horse Benduliya*' grown old ? Or has Baja Parmal died ? I ask of thee, 0 T dal, heed 
thou well my words. Whilst thou, O tiger, livest, wilt thou become a laughing stock in 
Mahoba ? Passing by Kalpi ghaut Kamapati of Gwalior is coming. See that at the 
ghaut Rama escape not, though he should assume seven forms.’ 

(65) Then stout Princess Bela called a runner and said, ‘ I shall set apart and grant 
you lands® to enjoy unliindered all your life ; but let not Chaura know of this, nor let 
Bamapati of Gwalior know. Only tell the news to Udal that Rama of Gwalior is 
coming.’ 

He cleans his saddle and binds it on the camel, and quickly mounts.® ( 70 ) With 
his heel he urges her on, flying like the wind.' By night running and by day speeding, 
midway he makes no halt. Thus in a few days’ space, with a cloud of dust flying, he 
reaches Ural. A tent with long walls was pitched, the summit of which soared to 
heaven.® An enclosure surrounded a pavilion of Deccan work, with fringes attached 
to its four .sides.® (75) Por the space of a mile floor-clothes are spread, of cushions there 
were some fifteen hundred, where the people sat cross-legged and touching each other, the 
shields covered the earth as blades of gi’ass. Apart sat Karcliuli and Kachbwalia, 
N-engar and Dhar Pawar.*® There sat the Rajputs clan by clan I’eclining on cushion.s. 
Bemused were they from the opium they had eaten, men who without blows would not 
change their purpose. (80) Each man with his sacred sword uj^jon his thigh, like a black 
snake coiled. 

Bcda’s camel-courier alighted on the tented field. Jumping down from the camel he 
alighted, adjusting his shield and sword,** paid his respects before the seat of the chief, 
and presented his orders. While opening the folded letter and looking at the black 
characters,*® (S-j) Udal burned as a coal and became like dark death upon his throne. 

‘ Diriya, Diriya,’ he shouted, ‘ Diriya, hear my words. Instantly call for Alha, 
quickly give him notice.’*® 

^ A hasta is any wrapper, and, especially, the bundle of writiiAi,^ materials, which are kept tied up in a cloth. 

= A dawdt is a portable case containing reed, pens, and rags sodden in ink. The paper is held in the left hand while 
writing. 

^ Literally, headed the letter with ‘ Earn, Earn.* Saut — Saxe ant* 

^ The name of Udahs horse. 

^ Jdgirai — jdgir. 

® ThoJe means to beat, ‘dust, ‘clean. Jahdj is a camel saddle-pad ; or saciiit — a she-canxel. 

7 Yard = a dig of the heel ; waihar — the wind. 

8 A sirdchd is the canvas side, or qanat, of a tent ; the chad‘v)d is the ornamental top of a tent pole. In Hindi sirdcha 
is a single-pole tent. 

9 Ac?aw)“«fis a canopy-tent, or shdmiydna. Here commences one of the stock descriptions. Compare specimen 

III, V. 9. 

These are all names of EajpUt tribes. Each tribe sat apart from the others in order of precedence. 

Char*pet — to adjust, put to rights. 

Xul phe is a corruption of qufly a lock. J^dr is to open a letter. In naj^rat^ we have one of the rare instances of a 
foreign (Arabic) word treated as a verb and conjugated. 

Diriya was the groom of “Cdal’s horse Benduliya. 
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JDiriyd calls Allici . — ‘ Come on, come on, O thunclerlmlt of Tvar, your younger 
brother calls you.’^ Straightway came forth (Alha) the thunderbolt and rushed into the 
tent.- (90) Not a minute, not a second, passed, before he arrived in the tent. He then 
called out to tidal, ‘ tidal, hear my words. Are you troubled with your neighbour on 
the border,^ or has the Chauhan pressed you hard ? I ask of you, O Hdal, why have 
you sent for me at the point of noon ? ’ 

CVZaZ.— A stratagem has Chaura planned ; Rama he has made ready, (95) who is 
coming by the pass of Jalaun to seize the Lady Padmini. 

Then gave answer Alha, ‘ tidal, hear my words. The best of horses take, and well- 
chosen horsemen.^ Let not Rama escape on the roads ; cut off his head and bring away 
the trophy.’ 

tidal. — Whomsoever of the young men I may ask for in this tent, give me as I ask. 

(100) Then gave answer Alha, ‘ tidal, hear my words. Whatsoever you ask for in 
this tent, I shall grant youT prayer.’ 

tidal. — Siha of Siraunja give me. Prince Lakhan of Kanauj, Adi Alawar and Kale 
Khan, with Jari Beg and Sultan, and Bahubali, the son of the Sayyid, whom Alha himself 
for a moment fears. “ (105) (Men these were who could eat a maund of flour each, 

and would each eat an entire goat.® And the leaf dish on which their morning snack 
was placed would crumble to dust.) Give me Varma’s Ahir Matauwa, — All these make 
ready for me, and I shall learn the truth about Rama ; he of Gwalior shall not escape.' 

Then Alha gave order saying : ‘ tidal, hear my words. (110) Whomsoever you asked 
for in the tent, all have I granted to you. Only leave behind my brother of Sirsa, and 
Miyan Talhan of Benares.® Go on your way, tidal, my son, he of Gw^alior must not 
escape.’ 

Together the men rushed forth and dashed along the roads, and in a few days’ space 
arrived at the riv'er. (115) tidal threw out his pickets in the battlefleld by the river” 
and at the hour of eight o’clock Ramapati arrived. tPhen tidal cried aloud and said ^ 
‘ Young man, hear my words. In what region did your birth occur ? Where did vou 
assume mortal form I ask of you, my tine fellow, to what country are you going ? ’ 

(120) Then Rama planned a stratagem, and spake words of guile. ‘ In the west country 
was I born, and there I assumed mortal form. A horse merchant I am, to sell horses am 
I going. I have heard of a market for horses, to sell a horse am I going to Mahoba.’ 

Then tidal cried aloud, ‘ Merchant, hear my words. (125) At dawn, even at break 
of day, when the cbatiot of the sun comes forth, I shall make way for you; after that, 
if you please, go on to Mahoba.’ 

1 Baj'^raiigt means literally ‘ thou whose body is the thunderbolt/ Compare Virgil’s duo fulmina helli Sci2nades. 

* Tiirdy, broke into the tent. 

^ Bard — the frontier country. Baraiyd is an inhabitant of the same. 

^ Chhare — picked^ selected. 

® S5ha was the son of Alha’s sister ; Lakhan was nephew of Jaichand, King of Kanauj. The others were all sons of 
Sayyid Talhan Miyan of Benares. 

® Sar^much = samuchd. 

7 The root der or dydr is explained as meaning * to learn.’ 

* Malkhan was the first cousin of Alha and Udah His fief was at Sirsa, east of the Dbasan. He bore the brunt of 
the Chauhan's first attack and was then killed. His death is referred to in verse 162, below, so that Alha cannot properly 
refer to him here as his brother. Who else can be referred to, I do not know. 

® Morcha^ usually entrenchments, here means outposts or pickets. Compare specimen III, verse 89. 

Bisantar =: de^dntar : jaV^mau = janma. 
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With angry talk they wrangled, and fierce waxed the war of words. Right well did 
tidal admonish, but he of Gwalior heeded not. Each learned to know the other in the 
battlefield by the river. 

(130) With a mocking laugh spake tidal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. Recause of 
smiting one boy, you have come and planned such a scheme.’ 

With a mocking laugh spake Rama, ‘ tidal, hear my words. You may speak a 
million times, but I shall not heed, and will seize and bring away the Lady Padmiui.’ 

On hearing these words, tidal gnawed his palm (in rage and cried) (135) ‘ To the 
defiance, and to Swamisur, from whom sprung Pithaura Ray." East and west, and 
north and south, were ravaged the four regions ; east and west, and north and south, 
was heard the tramp of Bendula’s hoofs. As far as Jagannath and Ghurmuha did I 
smite ; I held the fair at Batesar ; Ramesar of Setubandh I smote, even unto Lanka did 
1 take tribute.® (140) The stream of the Yarbada I banked up, so that it turned and 
flowed westwards.^ If to such a man’s mother^ you should speak as you have done, then 
were it a shame for me to live.’ 

The angry talk increased, and fierce waxed the war of words. The sacred blade was 
drawn at the river side, in a torrent of battle Avas plied the sword.® Under the scimitar- 
blows gushed out jets of blood, the swords raised the dust.^ 

(145) Righting elephants as they were cut down fell to the earth ; troops of horses 
fell f there were riders without arms, and horses without noses elephants lost their 
trunks, the host yelled in agony.'® The heads which were wont to be tied with saffron 
turbans, and to be dressed with attar and sweet oil," those A'ery heads were rolling on 
the earth, while shield and sword clashed all around. (150) During the slaughter of the 
night day appeared, and during the day’s fighting evening came on. 

Ramapati held to every inch of ground, but his pickets that were stationed there 
gave way.'- Urging on his elephant he came out into the forefront of the battlefield. 

*. Manidpati . — A trumpery servant who would slay, and so bring together the sins 
of a lifetime If there be my match in the ranks of Mahoba, let him come forward 
in the battlefield." (155) Urging on Bendula, Alba’s younger brother came to the 
front. 


1 Gddi = gaduliyd, the palm of the hand. 

“ Somesvara was the name of Prithlraj s (Pithaura s) father. He ruled at Ajmer. 

3 Jagannath is the temple of Puri in Orissa. Ghurmuha is said to be a fabulous country where the people have horsed 
faces. Batesar is the well-known town in Agra district, famous for its horse-fair. Setubandh is tlie line of reefs joinin,,^ 
<;jape Comorin to Ceylon. At Cape Comorin there is a temple of Siva Mahesvara. Lanka is Ceylon. 

* I do not know to what legend this refers. 

5 Padmini. She was really his maternal aunt. Jalani janayii. 

® Kegarding the use of the name Bhagavatl for a sword, see note to specimen III, verse Uir is a torrent, a stieain. 
Compare verse 169. 

7 Siroht is a kind of two-edged sword, said to be named after the place of its manufacture. Bojd means a bubblino' 
torrent. 

8 Chintd is a kind of fighting elephant. Summar = companies, rows. 

9 Thuhharl = a snout, a face. 

19 Maiigal is explained as a kind of elephant, and hhasiirar as his trunk. Kardh is a cry of pain. 

11 Eusamahani is a turban dyed red with saffron [kusum), 

1- Here ghat = morcha. 

13 * A trnrapery servant ’ is literally ‘ a servant of a seer i.e. one whose wages is only a seer of food a day, I'ifhawai 
collects ; dwdkh = dosh, 

11 Birdi match, equal. 
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tfdal . — Here am I, the leader of this camp, and of this host the chief d I am your 
-match in the ranks of Mahoba, therefore am I come forward in the battlefield. 

Looking at him from heel to head, (Rama said) ‘ Son LTdal, hear my words. Send 
your elder brother to the front, who may be able to withstand my steel.’ 

(160) IVith a mocking laugh spake tidal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. One elder 
brother is the Thunderbolt of tUar, who takes not his sword in his hand.^ The second 
elder brother of mine was he of Sirsa, whose head you cut off and carried away.® jS’ow I 
am fully-grown, I am the eldest, able to withstand your steel.’ 

When Rama gave answer unto him, ‘ Son tidal, hear my words. (165) Take the 
first cast of the javelin, if so he that you have any desire for life left in you.’^ 

Then gave answer tidal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. Prom your darts I shall escape. 
My turn comes after yours.’ 

Brandishing the javelin Sanichar, and resting on the front of the howdah,® Rama 
poured blows on his forehead, but Bela ever turned the point.® (170) Udal advanced to 
make his salute, with a cloud of dust flying behind him.^ The countenance of Rama 
withered, his face became dim, his jaws fell.® 

Bdmdpati.—A?, a boy, I never missed my cast with a straw arrow, but now at the 
river side I have missed my cast with the javelin.® An evil day has come for Delhi, 
when my weapon has played me false.^® A second bar of iron he brandished, a hard 
nut for an enemy to crack (175) he intended to strike on the chest, but Udal had 
learned from jugglers the art of fence. Porcibly he smote with the bar; but Udal 
warded it off with his shield. 

When again Udal cried, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. After your turn was over, you 
gave a second blow, the third turn is mine.*® Let us fence before the host (each in his 
turn) as a well is worked by the seekers for water.’*^ (180) Then gave Rama answer, 
‘ Udal, hear my words. What, have you conned a potent charm, or learned how to avert 
a dart Right well I smote you at the river side, yet not a wound appeared on your 
body.’ 

Jjclal.—l have not conned a potent charm, nor have I learned to avert a dart. Your 
■darts are of raw iron, and you have not paid the smith his price. (IBo) The son of a low- 

' f dal, this host, is also a play on the name of Alha’s son, tdal or Indal. ^ 

“ This is Alha. He had a magic sword which none could withstand, and which, in the Rajput sense of fair play, he only 
used on extreme occasions. 

^ This is Malkhan. See note to verse 111 above. 

< SiiKahi is an iron dart or javelin. In these poems, it is a pundonor with each champion to offer the first blow to his 
■ opponent. It usually happens that, as here, the villain is allowed two or three free shots, and then the hero walks in and w ins. 
Ldh = desire, hope. 

^ Samcha)\ or Saturn, was the name of his javelin. Rama, of course, was on an elephant. Patiyd is the front of the 

howdah. Y^dr = cr, a rest, a support. 

® Bela was said to possess the powers of a witch. Baralcdy — warding off. 

^ Agahan = aguman^ in front. 

^ Jhdwar = dimmed. ^ 

® Bar = a loy, a child. Sarai is a toy arrow made of sarpat, a kind of reed-grass. Kuch'^y = I missed. 

Udasd = an unlucky or evil day. , 

Sdlar = a crowbar, a bar of iron. The second half of the line is literally, ‘ having given the boiled nee of adamant. 
The idea is that the bar was so hard that adamant was soft as boiled rice in comparison with it. 

Here again we have a foreign word iajwxz treated as a verb. 

Usarli lit, * completed.* 

Khiliya'i is from the root JcJiH, with the e sboriened to i as it is in the antepenultimate. 

K(.iru\cd is the name of a charm ; the root hardr = to ward off (by magical means or otherwise). 
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born mother are you, a good-for-nothing yas your father.^ In your childhood you got no 
butter to eat, in your wrist there is no strength.' Withstand my darts, which were made 
hy order of Raja Parmal ; if from my darts you do escape, then you may go home and 
anew celebrate your birth.® 

tidal then brought his horse to a distance, and laying on Mother Earth the burden 
of his task (exclaimed),^ (190) ‘ O Mighty God, Maniya Deo, O Honour of the Chandela 
Raja. O Mother Bela, at my right hand be thou, the spouse of Prince Brahmajit.’ 

He on the one side from his hand discharged the dart, and it lodged in his rival’s 
chest.° On the other side fell Rama on the field, where the double blow had lighted.® 
The enemy fled, a disordered rabble, none stopped to tie his loosened turban.^ 


* JFochhd = dch?idj low, despicatle : Iddd = lew, mesii, insignificant, feeble. 

^ Kihuchd =; pahuchd, J^ihdy is the negative verb subatantiveL 

3 The chhatht is the feast held on the sixth day after the birth of a child. The meaning ia that if Raniapati does ‘ 
he may consider that he has passed through death and been born again. ^ t-'seape, 

" Khalhar, bm-den. What is meant is that he invoked Mother Earth. It is noteworthy that the emplovmcnt f 
as a meaningless prefix is common in the dialects of the wandering tribes, often called * Gipsies,’ of India. See V Xr 
^ Yd = here, opposed to hwa, there. to beat, smite. * o • i, 

• Duheld = double. The! blow was double, as it was both natural and supematural. 

7 ^an~han = confused, disordered. 
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KUNDRT OF HAMIRPUR. 

Kimdri is sjwken in the extreme north-east of the Hamirpnr district, on the left 
bank of the river Ken, ])y some 11.000 people. It is also spoken on the right bank of 
the same river, in the Banda district. Immediateiv to its north lies the Tlrhari of the 
southern bank of the Jumna, which is a mixture of Bagheli and Bnndeli, and which has 
been described under the head of Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 132 fE.). Knndri is 
a similar mixture, but it differs on tlie two side-; of the Ken. On the right, or east, .side 
like the other dialects used in Banda, it is based on Bagliell and is mixed with Bnndeli. 
An account of this form of Knnlrl will be found in \ ol. 1 1, pp. 152 ff. On the 
left, or west, bank of the Ken, it is much more influenced iiy the Bnndeli spoken in the 
rest of Hamirpnr, and is based on that dialect, with a mixture of Bagheli. As a whole, 
Knndri may be considered to be an extension of Tirliarl towards the south up the lower 
course of the Ken. 

The nature of this broken dialect will be evident from the first few sentences of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son given below. It will lie seen that the vcriis folloiv Bnndeli 
in the formation and use of the jiast tense, except in the case of rolicn, were, wMch is 
Bagheli. On the other hand the postpositions, yua, in, and kei, to, are Bagheli, and so 
is the form mioaro, mine, although the termination d is BnudCdl. The general structure 
of the sentences is throughout pure Bnndeli, with the typical use of the agent case 
before the past tenses of transitive verbs, which is unknown to Bagheli. The word 
Idnfrd for ‘ son ’ may be noted. 
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Eundeli (KuNDEi) Dialect. (DisteicTj Hamiepuk.) 

t ft T I ^ ^ T 

wt f^ETT fPT €r #l¥ I TPf I m ^-wi 

^ ^ ^ I ^CT T-^ 

WT ^ i =prf Tf-^ ^ ^ II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


I manai-ke dwi lam^ra rahaa. Uh-ma-se hal“ke-ne bap-se 

One man-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-by father-to- 


kaho, ‘o-re 

it-was-said, ‘ 0 

mohai dai-rakh.’ 
to-me give-away.’ 

dao. Bahut 

was-given. Many 

jor-kai 

collected-having 


bap, dhan-ma-se jo mwaro bisa hoy so 
father, icealth-in-from what my share may-he that 
Tab uh-ne uh-ka ap“n6 dhan bat 

Then him-by him-to his-own wealth having-divided’ 

din na bhaye ki hakke ^ lamVa-ne bahut 
days not were that the-younger son-by much 

mulak-ml chala-gao. Hui suhad‘pan-mi 

a{-foreign)-country-m went-away. There licentiousness-in 


rah-ke ap*no paisa kho-dao. 

remained-having his-own pice was-squandered. 



NIBHATJA OF JALAUN. 

Although the main language of Jalaun is good Buncleli in the east corner of that 
district, on the south hank of the Jamna, we find a dialect locally known as Xibhatta, 
which is a continuation of the Tirhari of Hamirjmr, found along the banks of the same 
river. It is spoken by about 10,200 people. 

Like Tirhari this riverain dialect is a mixture of Bagheli and Bundeli. Tirhari is 
certainly based on the former of these tongues, but Nibhatta, which, being further west, 
is more in the Bundeli country, might fairly be classed with either. A few lines of a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will be a sufficient example. Note how the 
language struggles between two idioms. There are Bagheli past tenses like kalicm-, he 
said, diMs, he gave, which require the subject in the nominative case, and yet here it is 
(as in Bundeli) in the case of the Agent. Alongside of these Bagheli forms note the 
pure Bundeli hate, they were. 

Nibhatta is the last of these Broken dialects which we meet as we go west. 

Besides this Bagheli infection, traces are also to be seen of the Kanauji, spoken in 
Cawnpore on the other side of the river. Such is icd-ne, by him. 
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BtjndBli (Nibhatta) 

Dialect. 

(District, Jalattn.) 


ft I wf% 

1% % ^-if-% €t ^ f%^T ft^ €t ¥f^ f ^ I ^ 

C\ 

ffe ff?^ I ^Tfff iff! ft^ ftTT ^ 

^ w»n fT iif^ I ^ «j^iTT5M!-^r ffif ^niiTT 

^ ^3^ ffff^ II 


Kisi 

A-certain 
bapu-se 
ihe-father-to 
so hamin 
that to-me 
Bahut din 
Many days 
kar-ke 
made-hating 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


ad^mi-ke 
man-of 
kahasi ki, 
he-said that, 

deo.' Tab 

give.' Then 

nab? bite 
not passed 

dur des 
a-far country 


do lar“ka bate. 
two sons were. 

‘ he bapu, dhan 
‘ 0 father, wealth- 

wa-ne un-ko 
him-by them-to 

ki cbhota 

that the-yotinger 
cbala-gabis. T\’ab5 
went-away. There 


Un-me-se chbote-ne 

Them-in-from the-younger-by 
me-se jo mor bissa hoy 
in-from ichat my share may-be 


dhan bat 

wealth having-divided 
lar“ka sab kuchh 

son all anything 

bad-masi-me din 
licentiousness-in days 


dihis, 

he-gave. 

jama 

collected 

khois, 

he-lost. 


ap^na dhan ura-dehis. 
his-own wealth he-squandered. 
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bhadaurt or TOWARGARHT. 

The head-quarters of the Bhadawar Rajputs consist of the country on both sides of 
the river Chambal, where it forms the northern boundary of the State of Gwalior. Here 
also, in the TSwargarh District of Gwalior, are the bead-quarters of the Tomar Rajputs. 
The language spoken in this traet is known as Bhadauri or (in Tswargarb) TowargarM. 
Under whichever name it is known it is the same, — viz. a form of Bundeli which is con- 
siderably mixed with the Braj Bhakha spoken in Agra. It varies slightly from place to 
place, being naturally more and more infected with Braj as we go north. 

The country in which Bhadauri is spoken may be described as follows. It is spoken 
over nearly the whole of the main portion of the Gwalior State. It thus extends over a 
much larger tract than the Bhadawar country proper. It runs down the centre of the 
State from the Chambal to the border of the old Guna Agency, having Braj Bhakha and 
Harauti to its west, and Pawari Bundeli to its east. To the south it merges into Malwi. 
In Agra it is spoken in the south of the district in the tract bordering on the Chambal. 
In Mainpuri it has a few speakers in the Kharka tract on the banks of the Jamna to the 
south-west of the District. In Etawah it is spoken in the tract between the Jamna and 
the Chambal, and across the latter river. The number of speakers is roughly estimated 
as follows : — 

Gwalior 1,000.000 

Agra ............. 250,000 

Mainpuri ............ 8,000 

» Etawah ... ........ 55,000 

Total . 1,313,000 


It will be sufficient to give specimens from Gwalior and Agra. The Bhadauri of the 
other two districts does not differ. It may be mentioned that Bhadauri is not spoken in 
Jalaun, although the dialect was wrongly entered in the Rough List of Languages spoken 
in that district. The so-called Bhadauri of Jalaun is ordinary Bundeli. 

The following account of the dialect is based on the specimens. 

The system of pronunciatioil fluctuates. An occurs as often as d, and ai, as e. 
In the same sentence we often find the same word spelt both ways, e.g. mdro and mdrau. 
As in the Bundeli of Jalaun we meet curious changes of other vowels, e.g. bauhat, many, 
for bahiit (cf. Jalaun biiliat) ; rehat for rahat, remaining ; keh for kahi, having said. 

In the case of consonants, there is a strong tendency to contraction, as in jdntu, 
knowing, for jdrftu. This is specially noticeable in the case of the letter r. For 
instance — 


Instead of 

we hay( 

chdkaran, servants 

chdkann. 

parades, a far country 

paddes. 

barisan, years 

bassan. 

surati, memory 

sutti. 

mdi'^nan, to strike 

mdnnau. 

mdi^tu, striking 

mdttu. 

kaV'tn, doing 

kattn. 
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In the case of nouns strong forms usually end in au or d, e.g. sahdmu, help. The 
oblique form as usual ends in e. As elsewhere in Bundeli, strong nouns of relationship 
and some others end in d, which is not changed in the oblique singular or nominative 
plural. Thus we have — 

Nom. Sing. Obi. Sing. Nona. Plor. Obi. Plui'. 

lar^kd, a son lar-Tcd lar'^kd lar’kan. 

ahorse ghom ghdrd glibran. 

In one instance the oblique form in e has a plural in d. It is hamdrd (not Jiamdre) 
do hachchd Jim, we have two cubs. 

The influence of Braj (or perhaps Kanauji) is noticeable in the optional employment 
of a weak termination, u, of nouns. Thus jwdbu, an answer ; mdttu or mdtta, striking ; 
mattu, dying ; kattu, doing ; jdntii, knowing. 

There is the usual instrumental singular in an, as in hliuklian, bv hunger. The post- 
position of the accusative-dative is yfcl or In other respects the declension follows 
standard Bundeli, due allowance being made for pronunciation. 

In the pronouns, the influence of Braj has brought into use the form lb or hau for 
I, as well as me or mat So also, besides the usual Bundeli forms {tnmdrb and tumdb), 
we have Uldrb meaning ‘thy ’ or ‘your.’ ‘Me’ is corresponding to standard 

. in Jalaun, ‘ he ’ and ‘ she ’ are ba, obi. bd or bl plural be, obi bin 

Ihis IS ja, ji or je. Jpaye is an oblique plural meaning ‘ own.’ 

The word for ‘ what ’ is the Braj kald, obi. kale. 

I” '^erbs, ire hare the Bi-aj !mu, I am. and (very common) U, was. The initial h 
of the auxiliary verb is often dropped, so that we have forms like thew eat • 

you (fern) eat; na-o. he was not; rel.ot-e, thoy ivere living; and m-ie (hi 
they were giving. ® ^ 

There is an interesiing survival of an old neuter form in oMhm, instead of cMiou 
1 was wished (by him), ,.e. he wished. In other respects the eotibn-ation of the v wT 
shows no divergencies from standard Bundeli, unless we consider 1 l ' 

‘ let us celebrate.- ‘"r 

The only other point to note is that ji is often used tor the conjuncfioti • that ’ n 
verbs ot saying, instead of ki, ke or kat ^ 
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RuNBELi (Bhabatjei). (State, Gwalior.) 

Specimen I. 

I f%^ WDT-^ I 

ftRT ^Tfr ^^rwr x?f 

^RT i Wr-% TO ^ I m TOM 

**\ * 

W cPT-^lft ¥t*T i STfT-%" T=|^ T¥^ I 

#cRR -M 11^*1-^ I 'm wt-^ ^^ttT 1% Mz ^ ^^^ 

I ^ri ^ I ^ 

^ ^HT-% ff^ W ^ TO ^rf-1WT-? ^T 

^ ^irff WT I Tf ^5^ ’ft' i ff^q% 

^ wff, ff fhrrft ^T ^ft mft ^RRTT ftf I ft 

fcifift ftfn ’^TO Tifft I ?rft- 

ir ^ ^<=hi ^m-% ffftf ^TTT-’rft i TO toto 

ftft TO %-#f wift-ft ^rft- ’^T 

grorfft i to toto-% ^ wr ft froift tiiRTR:-^ 

xnft ftf ^ froiT ^T^-TOR-^ ftR ^ I ITTO WTITR 

TO% WTTO-^ ^rft 'STT-^ ’ftr TTW-TT g^ff^rr 

^ ^ XT¥Tr^ I ¥?! ^?T fn^T ^ ^ TRR I ^ 

TO^-TO fRrr-%^ TOR iI^-% I ^ fm-'^ 1rA-% I ^ 

f%TOTR TOfTOTR ^ ifft Rft || 

WT TO ^-TO wft TOT ¥TTR ft I W TO!-# 

ftff% ^ TO TO% 15 ft TOT ftror-ftror 

’pr-Tft-% I WTR ^ f% fH¥TT TOT ^ WR 

Tnft-I 1 ^R fTOR % TORfT RlfTO I WT-I 
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Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Km ad^mi-ki dwai lar^ka he. Luh^re lar“ka-ne ap“ne 

^-certain man-qf two sons were. The-yownger son-by his-own 

bap-s3 kahi, ‘ dada, hamaro hisa deu.’ Dou lar“kan-k5 hisa 

father-to it-was-said, \fatJier, my share gioe.^ Both the-sons-to shares 

kad-daau ba-ke ^ap-ne. Pbir luh^rau lar^ka ap'‘no 

havmg~made-were-given their father-hy . Then the-younger son his-own 

mal le-gaO, aur paddes chalo-gao, aur anyau-ml ap*ni 

property took, and foreign-country went-away, and bad-living-in his-own 

sig jama babai-dai. Ba-ke pas kacbbu na rahau. Ba 

all property squandered. Him-of near anything not remained. There 


barau 

akal 

parau, aur barau 

tang- 

■dukhi bon 

lagau. 

ThMur-ke 

great 

famine 

fell, and very 

distressed to-be 

he-began. 

A-rich-man-to 

rabua 

rahan 

lagau. Ba-ne 

suara 

kbetan-me 

cbaraun-k5 

bbejau. 

a-slave 

to-live 

he-began. Him-by 

swine 

field-in 

to-graze 

he-was-sent. 

Tab 

ba-ne 

cbabau ki 

‘ pet 

bbari-leu 

bbus 

kbai-ki.’ 

Then 

him-by 

it-was-desired that ‘ 

belly 

I-may-fill 

husks 

having-eaten.’ 


Kau ad“mi-iie ba-ko sabarau nai daau. Ba-ne s5chau aur 

Any man-by him-to help not was-given. Sim-by it-was-thought and 


kabau, ‘ mere 

bap-ke 

hia galle 

ad^'mi 

hai, aur 

sib 

kacbbu 

it-was-said, ‘ my 

father-of here many 

men 

are, and 

all 

something 

khat piat-bai, 

aur kou 

sudlie 

ann 

nabi kbat. 

Hau 

bbukban 

eating drinking-are. 

and some moreover 

food 

not eat. 

I 

by-hunger 


mattu ban. Ho ap^ne bap-ke 

bm 

cbalau 

aur 

kabau, 

“1x5 

perishing am. I my-own father-of 

here 

go 

and 

say. 

“ J 

tibaro aur Pan^mesur-kau barau papi 

jan^mo 

bau ; 

b5 

tibaro 

lar'^ka 

of-thee and God-of great sinner 

born 

am ; 

I 

thy 

son 


kabibe jogi nabi ; moi ap*no cbakar rakbi-leu.” ’ Maba-si 
to-be-called jit am-not ; me thy-own servant keep." ' Thence 

cbali-ki ba lar“ka ap*ne bap-ke biS ai-gaau. Jab bap-ne 
started-having that boy his-own father-of here arrived. When the-father-by 
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lar*ka dekliau durai-te, tab bap l)bajau 

son icas-seen distance-from, then the-fathe7' ran, 

chbati-s5 lagai-lao, aiir puch'karo. Tab lar^ka-n^ 

the-hreast-to he-applied, and he-icas-kissed. Then the-son-hy 

‘ kakka, li5 tiharo aur Pan'mesur-kau barau papi bail ; 

^father, I of -thee and God-qf great sinner am; 

cbal-clialan-kau mo-me koti bat nai.’ 

conduct-of me-in any thing [in-any-respect') is-not.’ 

bap-ne ap^ne cbakann-sau kabi, 

the-father-hy his-oicn servants-to it-icas-said, 


‘ ja-kaii 

‘ this{-person)-for 


aur laPka le-ke 
and son tahen-having 
kabi, 

it-was-said, 

aur tibare 
and ' thy 
HalaT 
Thereupon 

gbar-ti 

the-house-from 


posakai lyao. 

aur bath-me 

mudariya aur 

rn nu 

pau'-me 

juti 

pabaraau ; 

clothes bring. 

and hand-in 

a-ring and 

feet-in 

shoes 

put ; 

bam turn 

sibb’e kbay 

aiu’ kbusi 

manamg. 

J a 

laPka-kau 

we {and-)yoti 

all-together eat 

and merriment 

let-make. 

This 

son-of 

pbir-kg janam 

bbaau-bai ; aur 

kboau, pbir-ke 

milau-bai.’ 

Aur 

siban-ng 

again birth 

become-has ; and 

icas-lost, again 

obtained-is. 

’ And 

all-by 

gbar’kin-ne . bari 

kbusi mani. 



the-members-of-the-family-by great 

pleasure was-enjoyed. 



Ba-kban 

ba-kau barau 

bbaiya bar-me 

lio. 

Jab ba 

ap^ne 

At-that-time 

his elder 

brother field-in 

icas. TFhen he 

his-oa:n 


gbar-ke dhiga pobachi gaau, tab ap’ne ad“mi-so 

house-of near arrived-liaving went, then his-own man-from 


bulai-ke 

called-having 


pdcbbi ji, ‘ kaba cbaubal-baubal bui-rabi-bai ? ’ Ba-ne kabi 

it-was-asked that, ‘what merry-making is-going-on ? ' Ilim-hy it-was-said 
ki, ‘ tibare kaka aur lub^re bhaiya-ne ai-gaye-ki kbusi mfmi-bai. 

that, ‘ thy father and younger brother-by arrhal-of pleasure is-being-enjoyed. 

Kabe-tg bap-ni pbir-kg je' laPka ^kbin dekbau.’ Ja-pai kacbhu 
Because father-by again this son eyes-with was-seen.’ This-on smnewhat 
dukbiay-kl ba ap^ne gbar-ml na gaau. Tab bap-ng ai-kl 

sorry-being he his-own house-in not loent. Then the-father-by come-hamny 

ba-kau sam“jbaau. Tab jetbe laPka-ne bap-sau jwabu daau, 

him-to it-icas-remonstrated. Then the-elder son-hy father-to reply icas-given, 
‘ dekbau, muddat-tl tibari sewa bau kattu-bau, aur kaly-lm tiluiri bat 
‘ see, long-since thy service I doing-am, and eter-even thy tcord 
na dari. Tum-ni cbbadam-ki kauri khelibe-k5 na dal, aur 

not avoided. Thee-hy a-chhaddm^-of cowries sporting-for not icere-given, and 
cbali kaba-bai, ja-s5 bam ap'y? sang=*kin dete aur 

(/) it-has-been-said,- ichich-with I my-own to-friends I-might-ha re-given and 


! A chliadam is a denomination of money, =sis dams or sis twenty-fifths of a pice = about sixteen ( owries or a quarter 
of a farthing. 

- I am unable to interpret may moan either ‘ what ’ or ‘said.’ Instead of cliall, should 

expect some word like chheri, a goat. 
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klmsi manaute. Ja-ne yo-liT dhan sig^rau bar*bad 

pleasui'e might-have-enjoyed. TFJiom-by tlius-ecen wealth, all sfyuandered 
kar-daaii, s5 lar^ka tum-k8 pyarau lagau, bai libai-laye, aur 

has-been-made, that son thee-to beloved became, Mm {you-)brought, and 

sib^ii simar-kau bbepacbari-kau jimaau.’ Bap-ne 

the-entire collection-for brotheidiood-for a-feast-has-been-rnade.’ The-father-by 

jetbe lar“ka-sO kabi, ‘bam tn-sadg rabe-bai ; aur jo-kacbbu 

the-elder son-to it-was-said, ‘I thee-icith Uving-am ; and whatever 


gliar-me liai 

dhanu 

so sib 

terau 

hai ; 

aur 

ja lok-charaj 

merau 

house- in is 

wealth 

that all 

thine 

is ; 

and 

this practiee 

mine 

esiya 

rah 

chali-ai-hai, 

je 

tere 

Inhere 

bhaiya-kau 

pliiri-kai 

1 

1 

1 

path 

going-on-is. 

that 

thy 

younejer 

hr other -of 

again 


jauam bliaau-liai ; klioau-bhaau, pliiri-ke aau-hai ; jai ko jantu- 

birth become-has ; lost-became, again come-has ; come-along, who hnowing 

ho ki awego ? ’ 

teas that he-would-come ? ’ 
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Specimen M. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kahn ek gauh^dua aur gauh^'diiniyS rehat-e. Ek dina bin 

Certain one jackal and a-she-jackal Uving-were. One day those 

doun-ks khub pias lagi- Tab gauh*duuiy5-ne gaub“dua-sS 

two-to very-great thirst icas-felt. Then the-she-ja.ckal-hy the-jackal-te 

kabi, ‘ chalo, bam turn pani jdyi ; turn kou kabani keb 

it-was-said, ‘ come, I {and-)you icater let-drink ; you any story to-tell 

jant-bo ke nabi ? BabS ek cbite-ki bbatar hai. Jo turn kabani 

knoio or not ? There one leopard-of den is. If thou a-story 

kabi jant-bau, tan cbite-ki bbatar-pai jiani milegau ; bauliat 
to-tell dost-know, then the-leopard-of den-near icater icill-he-got ; very-great 
pias lag-rabi-bai.’ Bin dbuii-ne lialaT cbal-daau, aur pani-ke 

thirst is-heing-felt.' Those tico-by thereupon it-icas-gone, and icater-of 

tbaur pauh^che. Tab gaub^'duniyi boli, ‘ turn kabani jaut-ho ki 

place they-arrived-at. Then the-she- jackal said, ‘you a-story knowing-are or 
nabi?’ Aur cbite-ne nn dbun-kau dekbi-laau. Tab gaub“dua-ne 

not ? ’ And the-leopard-by those two-to it-was-seen. Then the-j ackal-by 

kabi ki, ‘ mobi deb-ki sutti kacbbu nai rabi.’ 

it-was-said that, ‘my body-of sense any not {has-)remained.' 
Gaub“dnniyi-ne kabi ki, ‘ tan bia kabe-kau tbarbe-bau ? Pani 

The-she-jackal-by it-was-said that, ‘you here why-for standing-are? Water 
pi-leu, aur ap^ne pur“kba kaka-s5 ram-ram karo.’ 

drink, and your-own venerable uncle-to Jldm-Rdm{ = obeisance) do.' 

Gaub“dua pani pian lag-gaau. Jab pani pi-kl sutto 

The-jackal water to-drink began. When water having-drunk refreshed 
bau-gaau, tab kalano, ‘kaka, ram-ram.’ Pbir gaub“duniyi-ti 

became, then prosperity-was-wished, ‘ uncle, Udm-Puhn? Then the-she-jackal-to 
laut-ki kabi ki, ‘ tu-S pani pi-lai, aur tu-H 

having-returned it-was-said that, ‘ you-also water drink, and you-also 

Bam-Bam kar-lai.’ Pani pi-kai ba-u sutti bo-gai. Tab 

obeisance make? Water having-drunk she-also refreshed became. Then 

VOI,. IS, FAKT I. 3 Z 2 
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pur“kha-so kahi, ‘ mere gliar clialau. Hamare do baclicha 

the-venerable~one-to it-was-said, ''my liouse-to come. Of -us two youug-ones 

hai, je gauli^dua kahat-hai, “ bachcha mere bai ; ” be bachcba, 

are, this jackal saying-is, “ the-young-ones mine are;'’ those young-ones, 


ho kakHi-ko ki, “ mere kai.” So turn ckalau aur sujkai-deu.’ 

I saying-am that, "mine are.” Therefore you come and settle{-the-dlspiite).’ 


Tab ckite-ne ap^ne man-me jan-lai ki, ‘ merau kiim 

Then the-leopard-by his-own mind-in it-was-conjectured that, ‘ my business 


kan-gaau, charo kkai-laiko ; merau kajn ban-jaikai.’ Baka-se 

is-done, all-the-four I-shall-eat-up ; my business loill-be-done.’ There-froni 


ckale. 

ap“ne 

tkaur-pai aye 

they-started. 

their-own 

place-to came 

gauk'’dua-sl 

boli, 

‘ lar“kan-kau 

the-jackal-to 

said. 

‘ the-young-ones 


be sig’re. Tab gauk^’duuiya 

those all. Then the-she- jackal 

kaka-ke dhiga libay-lau, so be 

^mcle-of near bring, so he 


samajk-ke taiso kar-de.* Gauk^dua dar-pan-ke marl 

under stood-having like-that doesf The-jackal{-by) fear-of through 

bkitar-se bakar-kau mok na dikkao. Tab gauk^duniyS-ne kaki 

inside-from outside-to face not was-showed. Then the-she-jackal-by it-icas-said 


ki, ‘ backckan-ko ko lyauti-ko.’ Pkir ba-u bkatar-ml suli-^ai. 

* ’OS 

that, ‘ the-young-ones I fetching-am.’ Then she den-in disappeared. 

Chito akelau bahar tharho raki-gaau. Gaukkiuniya-ne masak-kl-ujkak-kl 

The-leopard alone outside standing remained. The-she-jackal-by peeped-oul-hating 

kaki, ‘ pur'^kka, kam dou-jane apus-ml raji 

it-ioas-said, ‘ 0-venerable-one, loe two-individuals between-ourselves reconciled 


hui-gaye ; ek ba-ne le-laau, ek mai-ne le-laau.’ Ckito 

became ; one him-by was-taken, one me-by loas-taken.’ The-leopard 
lauto, ap“m bkatar-k5 ckalau-gaau. Be dou ap“iie back-gaye 

returned, and-his-own den-to went-away. Those two themselves were-saved. 

Ckite-s5 kaki-suni-kl pani pi aye. 

The-leopard-icith conversed-having water having-drunk came. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a jackal and bis mate. One day they felt thirsty, and 
the ske-jackal said to the jackal, ‘come, let us drink water. Do you know any stories 
or not ? There is a leopard’s den, and if you know any stories, we will drink there. I 
am dying of thirst.’ So they went on to the watering-place, and when they got there 
the ske-jackal said, ‘ do you know any stories or not ? ’ As she said this the leopard 
caught sight of both of them. Then said the jackal, ‘ I have forgotten everythin".’ Then 
said the ske-jackal, ‘ why are you standing there ? Take a drink and then make 
obeisance to our worthy uncle.’ So the jackal drank, and when he was refreshed he 
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turned to the leopard and politely wished him good morning. Then he turned to the 
she-jackal and said, ‘ you too take a drink, and then do you too make obeisance to him.’ 
As soon as she was refreshed she said to the leopard, ‘ worthy uncle, come to our house. 
We have two cubs. This jackal says they are his, and I say they are mine. So come 
along and settle the dispute.’ The leopard said to himself, ‘ here are two, and there are 
two cubs more. I shall eat them all up at once. This is just the thing that suits me.’ 
So the three made off for the jackal’s home. When they got there, the she-jackal said to 
the jackal, ‘ go inside and drag them out before the worthy uncle.’ The jackal under- 
stood what her device was and went in, but out of fear of the leopard did not come out 
again. Then said the she-jackal, ‘ I’ll go and bring the cubs myself,’ and she also slipped 
inside, leaving the leopard standing alone by the entrance. When they were both safe 
at home, the she-jackal peeped out of her hole and said, ‘ worthy uncle, we have made up 
our dispute. He has taken one and I have taken the other.’ So the leopard could only 
go back to his own den ; while the jackals were safe and sound, having successfully got 
their drink by engaging the leopard in talk. 
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The following short folk -tale is in the Bhadauri of the District of Agra. It is 
almost the same as that of Gwalior. The Braj termination u is more common. Note the 
frequency with which contraction occurs. We have pajjd for par^jd or prajd, subjects > 
khachchti for kharch, expenditure; pattu iov par'^tu, falling; and for was 

going. Note also the Braj kU, the termination of the accusative-dative, andtheKanauji 
form tho, was. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 


Surj-Xarajaiiu-ki iiialr'tari aiir gliar-bari ralie. 

One Surj-Kardyan-{the-Sun-God)-of mother and icife icere. 

Be adliau Pftjja auru adhau "liar-kau tliaclichii det-ye. 

They {he) half the-siihjects and half house-qf expenditure giving-icas. 

So bahu aura mab“tari-kau bliacbcliu-to purau iia- 

Btit the-daughter-%n-la%c and the-mother-of expendltnre-froni sufficiency not- 

5 jiattu, aur pajja-kau kbacbcbu-te purau parau-jato. 

teas fadlmg, and subjects-of expenditure-f rora sufficiency fallen-going-icas. 


Tab Surj-Karayanu-ki gbar-bari-ne sasu-sO 

Then the-Sun-God-of the-wife-hy niother-in-Iaw-to 

Surj-X'arayanu-pai jau, so turn Surj-Xarayaiiu 

the-Sun-God-to go, then you the-Sun-God 


sasu-su kabi kai, ‘ tuui 

mother- 1 n-law-to it-icas-said that, ‘you 

bu’j-Xarayaiiu ap“iie beta-t5 kabu, 

the-Sun-God your-oicn son-to say, 

bamarau udar bbare.” ’ Tab 

our bellies may-be-fiUed.” ’ Then 

piicbbl kai, ‘turn kaisl kari- 


“ it^’nau 
“ so-much 


bam-ku 

tis-to 


ta-so 

that-from 

mah'‘tari-tg 


Surj-Xarayanu-ne ap^ni malrtari-tg pucbbl kai, ‘turn kaisl kari 

ihe-Sun-God-by Ms-own mother-from it-was-oshed that, ‘you how done 


un-ne 

her-by 


kabi 

it-icas-said 

babu 


‘sasu 


'the mother-in-laxo 


sasu-ki 


cbori. 


ke khati-au ? ’ Tab un-ne kabi kai, ‘ sasu 

having eating-are?^ Then her-by it-was-said that, ‘ the mother-in-laxo 

babu-ki cbori, aur babu sasu-ki cbori, 

the-daughter-in-law-of theft, and the-daughter-in-law the-niothex'-in-laio-of theft, 

aise kari-ke kbat-ai.’ Tab uni-ki babu cbali-gai. 

so done-having eating-ioe-are? Then her daughter-in-law icent-awoy. 

Sasu-ke piebbg kaure-sau jai tbari-bbai. MabTari 

The-mother-in-law-of behind a-corner-by going standing-became. The-mother 

dbota baDrane. Pbiri suni-ki cbali-ai. Bin-ne gbaru 

the-son talked-together. Then heard-having she-came-away. Them-by house 

ai-kg^ _ lipo-poto, roti banai. Kbubu jbakk 

come-having plastering-etcetera-was-done, bread was-prepared. Vei'y shining 

don§ sasu bahu-ne ek thaur baithi-ki 

both the-mother-in-law the-daughter-in-law-by ofie place-in sat-having 


babu cbali-gai. 

daughter-in-laio icent-oioay. 

tbari-bbai. MabTari 
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ek thar-m5 jii roti khubu niki tariya-te. Surj-Xarayanu-ke 

one cUsh-in wm-eoten the-hread very good way-in. The-Suu-God-fo 

khubu bar“kati bbai. 

much blessing became. 

Surj-Narayanu apbii astri pas aye. Suri-Xarayaua 

The-Sun-God Ms-own icife-of near came. The-Sun-God 

kail paija-ne jani nabi. Pbiri Surj-Xarayaiiu-ki astri-kS 

ariy subject-by it-was-hnoion not. Then fhe-Sun-God-of v:ife-to 

rabi-gayo. Tab un-ke paida bbayau putra nabai mabina. 
her-of boim 


occurred. Then 


me 

clialjau 

bbaau. 

Pbiri 1 

among 

scandal 

occurred. 

Then 

tariyi-so 

aye. 

Lau las^kar 

loay-in 

came- 

Sanner 

army ta 

gail-me 

ataki-gaau. Tab 

bam-ne 

way -in 

stuck-went. Then 

us-by 

iaida 

tl 

putra 

h6y''gau, 

tau 

begotten 

son 

he-will-be. 

, then 


cliuri-obora 
secretly 
adbanu 
'pregnancy 

Pajja- 

became son {in-)ninth month. The-subjects- 
Surj-Xarayanu apbie dOs-kau nlki 

country-to good 


the-Sun-God hls-own 

lai-ki aye. 

taken-having he-came. 

kabi kai, 

it-was-said that. 

l)a-ke cbbuaT-t^ 

Ms toucliing-by 


Tab bamare-tumare 


jane 


to 


Tab un-kau rathu 
Then his chariot 

‘ Surj-Xarayanu-kau 
•' the-Sun-God-of 
ratbu cbali-boy.^ 

the-chariot loill-go.’ 

Surj-Xarayanu-kau nabl tbo. 


Then our-your-in knowledge 

to-be-sure 

the’Suu' 

-God-of 

not lie-icas- 

Sur j -X ara y anu 

"V 

ap“ne man-me 

janat-e 

kai. 

• bamarau 

beta hai.’ 

The-Sun-God 

his-oton mind-in 

knowing-was 

that, 

‘ my 

son he- is.' 

Tab beta 

gbar-ti aau ; 

ratbu 

^ 1 - 
pay-iv(* 

agutba-ti 

chhui-daau. 

Then the-son 

house-f rom came ; 

the-chariot 

foot-of finger-icith 

icas-toHched. 


Ratbu cbali-utbau. 

The-chariot began-to-move. 
gbar fii-pobscbau. Kbubu 

house he-ar rived. Very 

bbajanu bbaau. 

hymn-singing took-place. 


Ap“ ue gbar-kau cbalau-aau. Tab apuip 

Jlis-own house-to he-carne-aicay. Then his-oicn 

nlkl tariyd-t? anaiidu bbaau. Kbubu 

good icay-in rejoicings took-place. JVell 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Suraj Xarayau, the Suu-God, bad a mother and a wife. He used to give half bis 
money to bis subjects and half for bis household cxpeuditure. What be gave was not 
enough for the expenses of bis mother and her daughter-in-law, but was enough for the 
expenses of bis subjects. So the wife said to the mother, ‘ go to your son, the Sun-God, 
and say, “ give us enough to fill our bellies.” ’ Then the Sun-God asked bis mother, 
‘ how do you eat ? ’ She replied, ‘ the mother-in-law has to steal from the daughter-in-law, 
and the daughter-in-law has to steal from the mother-in-law. That is the way Ave eat.’ 
The wife had followed her mother-in-law, and stood in a corner behind her Avhile 
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she and her son talked together. "When she had heard what they said she went away. 
Then the two went home. They plastered the fireplace in order to cook, baked some 
bread, and, to their hearts’ content, sat together, and ate bread out of the same dish till 
they ^vere satisfied. Then they blessed the Sun-God.^ 

The Sun-God visited his wife. He did it quite secretly. None of his subjects knew 
about it. Then his wife became pregnant, and in the nintli month a son was born. 
There was a scandal about this amongst his subjects. Then the Sun- God came home with 
great pomp. He came with a fully equipped army. His chariot stuck in the way. Then 
wo all said, ‘if this son has been begotten by the Sun-God, the chariot will move when 
he touches it.’ In your and my opinion he was not the Sun- God’s child. But the Sun- 
God knew in his heart that the bov was his son. The son came out of the house. He 
touched the chariot with his toe and it began to move. Then the Sun-God arrived at his 
own house. Great rejoicings took place, and loudly were hymns sung. 


^ Apparently the deity had increased the hou?e-keeping allowance, hut the story doea not sav 


ly so in BO many woiub. 



THE BROKEN DIALECTS OF THE SOUTH. 


We have seen that Standard Bundeli is spoken in the districts of Saugorand Damoh 
of the Central Provinces, which lie on the Vindhyan table-land. South of them lies the 
Narbada Valley with its offshoots, including the districts of Mandla, Jabalpur, Narsingh- 
pur, Hoshangabad and a part of Nimar. Mandla speaks Eastern Hindi, and so doeg 
Jabalpm’, although the language of the latter district gradually merges into BuudCdl as 
we go westwards. Narsinghpur and the greater part of Hoshangabad speak standard 
Bundeli, hut the rest of Hoshangabad speaks Malvi and the part of Nimar, Niimidi. 
South of the Narl)ada Valley lies the Satpura table-land, iucluding tlie districts (going 
from east to west) of Balaghat, Seoni, Chhindwara, and Betul. Balaghat speaks, iu the 
main, a form of Marathi and a number of broken dialects dcscril)ed under the head of 
Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 171 ff.) which are mi.vtures of Bagheli and tlie former 
language. The members of the LodhI tribe in that district, however, speak a mixture of 
Bundeli and Marathi, which is dealt with here. Seoni, like Narsinglipur to its north- 
west, speaks standard Bundeli. Chhindwara, which is linguistically separated from the 
Bundeli of Hoshangabad by the Satpura range in which the languages are Condi and 
Kurkii, has a broken form of Bundeli in the centre of the district, and Marathi iu the 
south. There is no one standard dialect for the whole of central Chhindwara ; each trihi' 
seems to have a slightly varying form of speech, but they all closely resemble each other. 
Besides possessing a few local peculiarities, the Bundeli patois of Chhindwara is mainly 
remarkable for the large quantity of Hindostani words and idioms with which it is inter- 
larded. West of Chhindwara lies Betul, of which the main dialects are a corrupt Malwi 
and Marathi. 

South of the Satpura table-land lies the great Nagpur plain, of wliich the language is 
^larathi. In the district of Nagpur, however, a number of tribes scattered over the whole 
area use a language which is locally known as ‘ Hindi.’ An examination of the s})eci- 
mens which I have received shows that it is a broken mixture of Bundeli and Maratlii. 

Finally, some members of the Koshtl tribe in Chhindwara, Chanda, Bhandara, and 
Berar and of the Kumbhar tribe in Chhindwara and Buldana, speak a dialect ver\ 
similar to Nagpur ‘ Hindi.’ 


We thus get the following 

list of broken dialects of the south : — 


Lodh'i (Balaghat) 

Chindwara, Bundeli 

14:>,;>00 

18,600 

„ Koshti 




„ Kumbhari 

O 

O 





153,142 

•Hindi’ of Nagpur 

. 

105,900 

Other Koshti Dialects of the Central Provinces 

8.800 

Koshti of Berar 


2,650 

Kumbhari of Buldana . 

• • • a . . • • • 

480 


Total 

289,572 
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THE BROKEN DIALECT OF THE BALAGHAT LODHTS. 

I have said above that Seoni is the south-eastern limit of Buiideli. This must be 
taken vith the reservation that a broken patois of Bundeli is found in Balagbat, a dis- 
trict still further to the south-east. 

In Balaghat there are three broken dialects spoken by cultivators who have immi- 
grated into the district during the past few decades. These are Mararl, Powarl, and 
Lodhi. '!'he first two have already been dealt with under the head of Eastern Hindi 
(Vol. VI, pp. 174 ff.). The Lodhi dialect is spoken by about 18,600 people of that 
caste scattered over the west and centre of the district who have come originally from 
the country to the north. They speak a broken jargon which is a mixture of Hindo- 
stani, Dakhini Hindostani, Marathi, Bagheli, and Bundeli. Judging from the specimens 
which I have seen, L5dhi is mainly based on the last mentioned dialect. I therefore 
class it here. 

It would be a waste of time and paper to give complete specimens of this mixed jargon 
The first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will sufiice. We have fragments* 
of all the dialects mentioned above in this short passage. Por instance, the and mera 
are Hindostani, mere-kb is Dakhini, own, is Marathi, o, ‘ that,’ is Bagheli and 

cJiukb, paryb, gayb are Bundeli. 
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iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HIXDI. 

'BtjndEli (Lodhi bkokej^ dialect). (District, Balaghat.) 

ft t I WT % 

# ^TT ft ft fT-ft I m ft-f 

^TWrcT ffe fMt 1 WT ft^T ^ ftf ftCT ^ xXflT 

fT TTft ^ ^rff ft^ ^ft ^HTTcT 

#ft I ^ ^ ^ cl^ ftf^-f ^ 

♦ ♦ ^ « « 

ft f ^-fr wr-^ ^fWT^ ^*Tft II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad^mi-klia do lar’ka the. 0-mg-se chhota-ue 

One man-qf two sons icere. Tliem-in-from the-younger-by 

bap-se kaha, ‘ lie bap, sampat-in? jo niera hissa ho 

the-fatlier-to it-ivas-said, ‘ 0 father, property-in what my share may-be 

so niere-ko de-dew.’ Tab 6-ne apTi sampat bSt-dinhi. 

that me-to give-away.' Then hini-by Ms-own fortune was-divided. 

Bhawat din nahl bite chhota lar^ka sab ekuttha kar-khu 

Many days not passed the-younger son all together made-having 

dur des chali-gayo, anr wahS luch®pan-ma din guinat e-hue 

■distant country{-to') went-away, and there riotous-living-in days wasting 
ap^li sampat uray-dinhi. Jab wah sab uniy-chuko, tab 

his-own fortune was-wasted-away. When he all spending-finished, then 

bo des-mi baro ahkal paryo anr o des-me ja-ku kahgal 
that country-m great famine fell and that country-in going indigent 

bhay-gayo. 

he-became. 
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DIALECTS OF CENTRAL CHHINDWARA. 


To the west of Seoni lies Chhindwara. This District consists of two portions, a 
northern and a southern. The northern, or Balaghat tract (distinct from the Balaghat 
district), consists of the hill country above the slopes of the Satjiura Mountains, and tlie 
southern, or Zerghat of the tract of lowland beneath them. The language of the Zerghat 
is Marathi. The Balaghat is a series of high table-lands, rising as we go north to the 
Mahadeo Hills. The languages spoken in these Hills do not concern us at present. 
They are spoken by Gonds and Kurkus. Between them and the Zerghat, i.e. in the 
central part of the district, the language is a corrupt Bundeli. 

At least eight different dialects, called respectively Bagheli, Bundeli, Kumbhari, 
Gaoli, Kaghobansi, Kirari, Koshti, and Powari, were originally returned as spoken in 
Central Chhindwara. A reference to the specimens of what is called ‘ Bagheli ’ shows 
that it is not Bagheli at all, and that it scarcely differs from what is reported asBundCdi. 
There are only a few very minor variations. As for Kumbhari, the Kimibhars, or 
Potters, of Chhindwara are bilingual, — at least some of the specimens of their language 
are in the ordinary Bundeli of the district, and others are in Marathi. Another explana- 
tion may be that some of them speak one language and some the other. Por want of 
better information, I have classed the Kumbhari spoken in Chhindwara under Bundeli, 
At the same time, a very similar form of Kumbhari, also based on Bundeli, is spoken in 
Buldana in Berar, and hence the Kumbhar dialects as a Avhole are considered together at 
the end of this group. 

Prom the account originally given of Gaoli, Kaghobansi, and Kirari, it was at the 
time concluded that they were most probably forms of Malwi. An examination of the 
specimens since obtained will show that they are all merely impure Bundeli. Again, the 
3,242 speakers of the Koshti dialects, which are popularly belieA'ed to be a form of 
Alarathi, turn out to be speakers of mongrel mixtures of that language Avith Bundeli, the 
latter being the basis. Pinally, 3,000 Powars Avere originally reported as speaking a 
special dialect in Chhindwara. Purther enquiry shows that they have no special dialect, 
but that they speak the ordinary Bundeli of the District. 

We thus get the following figure^ for the Bundeli spoken in Chhindwara : — 

Ordinary Bundeli of the District, viz . : — 


‘ Bagheli ’ (so-called) 

Bundeli 

Powari 

Gaoli . 

Raghobansi . C saj 
Kirari . J 

Koshti 
Kumbhari 


Total 


35,000 

^ 3,500 

3,000 

121,500 


24,000 


3,242 

4,400 


153,142 


The last five Avill be dealt with subsequently. I now proceed to consider the first 
three together, as being really one dialect. It is spoken by 121,500 people. 
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The dialect spoken in central Chhindwara varies from place to place and according 
to the castes of the people who use it. Besides having peculiarities of its own, the dialect 
is everywhere freely mixed with ordinary Hindostani. This is no doubt due to the 
fact that a large portion of the Aryan population claims to have come from Northern 
India. The mixtru’e is a purely mechanical one. In one sentence we will find a 
Hindostani expression, and, in the next, the same idea expressed by a Bundeli one. For 
instance, the agent case of the third personal pronoun is sometimes the Hindostani us-net 
and sometimes the local Bundeli b-ne or icb-ne. On the other hand, we find the suffix kb 
sometimes used, as in Hindostffiii, for the accusative-dative (as in ralian-kb cholb-gab, 
he went to live), and sometimes, as in Bundffii, for the genitive (as in terb a nr 

a sinner of (i.e. before) thee and God). In the specimen which 
follows there are numerous instances of nouns declined after the Hindostani method, and 
further attention will not be drawn to them. 

The following peculiarities which are not due to Hindostani occur in the various 
Chhindwara dialects. They have been collected from a number of different sources, and 
most (but not all) of them will be found in the specimen given below. 

Nouns- — For the sign of the accusative-dative (besides the Hindostani kb) kiM, 
corresponding to the pure Bundeli kli§, occurs; thus, me-klM, to me. We also find kha 
and khe. For the ablative-instrumental both se and sa occur. 

In the pronouns, the oblique forms of mat, I ; tai, thou ; and jb, this or who, are 
me (not mb ) ; te (not tb)-, and je (notjd) respectively. Thus, me-khu, to me; je-klM, 
accusative, which. 

The pronoun of the third person is b or wb (not bb), and its oblique form (besides 
the Hindostani one) is not hd but b, wb, or uwb. The last form is common amongst 
Kurmis. 

All these pronouns form a dative in he ; thus, mehe, to me ; tehe, to thee ; jehe, to 
whom, to this ; bhe, to him, to that. Sometimes the final vowel is nasalized, as in mehe. 
This form corresponds to the Bundeli mbe, etc. 

In verbs, the past tense of the verb substantive is usually hath, but we also have 
hathb (especially among Kurmis) (compare Dakhini Hindostani athd) and^/^o (a Bundeli 
or Kanauji corruption of the Hindostani thd). We may note the usual Bundeli fond- 
ness for contractions, as in kah^, for kaJi^hS, I will say. The past tense of den, to give, 
is dab or deb. So len, to take. 

We may also note that the word for ‘ (he or she) said’ is kahb, not the feminine 
kahi, as in standard Bundeli. 

In other respects these dialects closely follow ordinary Bundeli. 

The following extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will illustrate 
most of these peculiarities. I am indebted for it to Mr. L. N. Chowdhri. It is in the 
dialect used by women, and is an excellent example of the general language of the whole 
■of central Chhindwara. 
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\VESTERN HINDI. 

BuxDELi (mixed dialect). (District, Chhixdwak\.) 

(Assistant Surgeon i. JT. Choivdhrif 1899>) 

^ ^ ^ t-ft I ^ 

TO ^ I qjq 1% ^RTt m^-zm 

qn;-^ i 

qrr-^Kt i ^ ^ qn:-^ riq ^ g^- 

^ ijqT ^nrt qfM q^ ci^ i 41 1 qr w 

♦ ♦ C\ 

g^qf-% tiqf '41 1 i ^ ^nr^^-% 

^-?if ^q% %^-W gq^-^ ^TRq-% ^r ^ i q^ ^q^ 

q^; wm q»qr-t htci-^ t-?t gqr wm-w ^ ^ett^ 

5fff I wq q¥ ^q-i qq qf qrft i %t qrq-^ 
1%crq rrq^^’f^TTT qfqrr!-^ gel' tt^ wr-^ qq-^ fRqR-% 

^ If wi! qrq-# I If q’q qs-m ^qq ^t^-% ^ ^-q 

C\ 

q^ qi# 1% qrqr It ^ ^ qqqR-^ ^ ^ ^ 

qrfq-% qrrqqr qf w i qq^qr^^ ^qn: qrr-# 

TTW-q II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad^mi-ke do bete bate. Hn-me-se chhote-ne ap^iie 

One man-of tico sons were. Them-in-from the-ijounger-hy his-own 

bai>se kalio, ‘ dada, mero bissa-ko inal me-kb§ de-do.’ 

father-to it-was-sakl, ‘father, my share-of the-property me-fo yire-vp' 

Is-iiar us-ne ap“m ;?bar-jiud*"i bat dao. Mut'ke 

Hereupon him-hy his-oion livelihood having-divided icas-giren. 2Iany 

din bitan na paye, ki cbliote beta .sab’ro nuil-tal 

days to-pass not were-alloiced, that hv-the-yoioiger son all property 
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ik‘tiio kar-ke dur-ke mulak-me clialo-gao, aur o-ne ap^ni 

together made-having distant coimtry-into it-icas-gone-aivag, and liim-hy his-oion 


puji badmasi-me 

kbaracb kar-daro. 

Aur 

jab 

o-ne 

sab 

fortune wichedness-in 

expenditure icas-made. 

And 

icJien 

him-by 

all 

kbaracb kar-daro 

tab Avo mulak-mi ek 

baro 

bliari 

kal 

paro, 

expenditure was-made 

then that country-in one 

very 

heavy 

famine 

fell, 


aur 6-khu tangi hon lagi. Aur wall us mulak-ke ek bhale 

and him-to poverty to-he began. And he that conntry-qf one icell-to-do 

ad^mi-ke jore rahan-ko chalo-gao. Is ad®mi-ne o-khS ap^ne 

man-of near live-to icent-aivay. This man-hy him-to his-oicn 

kketo-m§ suwar5-ke charaun-ke lane bhejo. Wah khusi-se 

fields-in swine feeding-of for it-was-sent. Me pleasure-with 

ap“n6 pet pbal ph€il-se bbarat-tho je-kbn suwar khat-tbe, 

his-own belly frxiits flowers-with filling-was which swine eating-were, 

aur koi ad^mi 6-khn kacbbS nahl det-tbe. Jab wah ap-i 

and any men him-to anything not giving-were. TVhen he himself-to 

ao, tab o-ne yali kabo, ‘ mere bap-ke kit^ne tankbah-dar 
came, then him-by this icas-said, ‘my father-of how-many hired 

nSk'^rS-ko purl-puri roti kban-ko aur den-ko milat-bai, aur mai 

servants-to full-full bread eating-for and giving-for being-got-is, and I 


bbukbS 

marat-bu. 

Mai 

ab utb-ke ap'^ne 

dada-ke 

jore 

from-hunger 

dying-am. 

I 

noio arisen-having my-own 

father-of 

near 

jabS aur 

o-se yab 

kabn 

ki, “ dada, mai tero 

aur Bbag“ 

wan-ko 


ivill-go 

and him-to this 

will-say 

that, “father, I of-thee 

and 

Ood-of 

kasurwar bu, aur mai 

tero bet: 

a kaban-ke lavak nal 

hn. 

Me-kbO 

sinner 

am^ and I 

thy son calling-of worthy not 

am. 

Me 

ap-no 

ek tankliali-dar 

nokar 

kar-ke rakb-le.” ’ 



fhy-own 

one hired 

servant 

making keep.” '' 
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gaolt, RAGHOBANST, and kirart. 


These are the dialects of the castes implied by their names, 
from Chhindwara. 

The number of speakers is estimated as follows : — 

Gaoli . . . • 

• 

Kirari ••••*••••• 


They 'are all reported 


, 16,093 
. 3,114 


. 4,750 


Total, say . 24,000 


The dialects spoken by them were originally classed in the Eough List of Languages 
spoken in Chhindwara District, as forms of Malwi. As a matter of fact, they in no way 
differ from the ordinary broken Bundeli of the district. This will be amply shown by a 
few lines of the version of the Parable in each. Of the three Eaghobansi borrows most 
freely from Hindostani. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundelI (Gloii). (District, Chhindwara.) 

ft it^ 'ft I €t-H-% 

^ fm tTt 1 ^ 'ft-% ff^ TOT TO-^1 

gcT% ff^T wif ^t-’ft % ^ '^tt ^ 

^rft u 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad*mi-k6 do cliliok'‘re bathe. Wo-mi-se nanhe 

A-certain man-to two sons were. Them-in-from the-yonnger 

chhok*ra-ne bap-se kaho ki, ‘ dada, mero bisa kar-de.’ 

son-by the-father-to it-was-said that, ‘father, my share make.' 
To 6-ke dada-ne bisa bata kar-dao. Mut®ke din nahi 

Then him-of the-father-by share divided was-made. Many days not 

bhaye-batbe ke nanbe chb6k“ra-ne ap*no sab dban le-ke 

become-were that the-younger son-by his-own all wealth taken-having- 

dur mulakh-kbe cbal6-ga6. 
a-far country-to it-was-gone-away. 

In the above the only point to be noticed is the way in which the case of the agent 
in ne is used for the subject of an intransitive verb in a past tense, — chhoJfrd-ne chald- 
gad, it was gone by the son, the verb being used impersonally, as in the Sanskrit 
gatam. 
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fNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDELI (RlGHOBANSi). (DiSTEICT, ChHIXDWAKA.) 

^ ft t I ft-^-% ft^-^ ^T^-% ^TfT 

# ^ ^wr €t ^ I m 

^ ^ mz Tft I wftcf 

^qft m ^ ^ II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


that, 


Koi ad^ini-ke 

A-certain man-of 

ap''ne dada-se kaha 
his-oion father-to it-icas-said 

baithe so 

may-sit (i.e. may-he-calculated) that 
ap“na sab dlian bat 

his-otoii all ‘Wealth haring-divided 


do lar’^ke the. Wo-me-se 

two sons were. Them-in-from 

ke, ‘ dada, dhan-mg-se jo 
‘father, wealth-in-from what 


mehe 

to-me 


dew,’ 
gice: 
dab. 

was-gicen. 


ki cbliote lar“ke-ne 
that the-younger son-hy 
des-ko nikal-gao. 

country-to it-was-gone-out. 


apbio 

hls-own 


sab 

all 


dlian 

icealth 


Tab 

Then 

Bahot 

Many 

jama 


un-ke 

them-of 

din 

days 


chbote-ne 
the-younger-by 
mero bissa 
my share 
bap-ne 
the-fathcr-by 
nahi Inte 
not passed 


kar-ke 


uur 


collected made-having a-far 


Here again we bare an intransitive verb used impersonally with tbe subject in tbe 


case of the agent. 




r 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WE STEEN HINDI. 

BuxDSLi (Kirari). (District, Chhixdwara.) 

^ ft 1% I ^ wmT-% 

^¥t ^ ^TT % ^ f-f I ft ft-% 

I gcT# ff5T srff ^ fts tmr-f 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad“mi-ke do chhokT’a hate. Wo-mf-.se nine 

A-certa'm mcm-of two sons were. Them-iti-f)'om the-younger 

tihhok^'ra-ne ap"ne bap-se kaho, ‘ dada, dhan-ko jo hissa mera 
soti-by liis-own fatlier4o it-was-said, ‘father, wealtli-of lohat share mine 
hai so inehe de-de.’ To o-ke dada-ne hissa bata 

is that to-me gite-away' Then hlm-of the-futher-by the-share divided 

kar-dau. iMut“ke din nahl bhave-hate ke chhote chhbkh'a-ne 

tvas-made. Many days not become-were that the-younger son-by 

ap“ne hissa-ko sabh'6 dhan jama kar-ke dur des-k5 

his-own share-of all wealth collected made-having a-far country-to 

chalo-gao. 
it-was-gone-away. 


Here again we have the same idiom with an intransitive vert). 
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‘HINDI' OF NAGPUR. 

From the district of Nagpar, which lies immediately to the south of Chhindwara, 
and of which the main Aryan language is Marathi, 105,900 people were returned as 
^peaking ‘ Hindi.’ These people are not confined to any particular locality hut are scat- 
tered all over the district. They, or their ancestors, hailed originally from the north. 
This ‘ Hindi ’ was provisionally classed as a form of MMwi. On further enquiry it 
appears that it is not a sufficiently distinct speech to he called a dialect in its proper 
sense. The specimens show that it is a broken form of Bundeli, like that of Chhindwara, 
but with a greater admixture of Marathi. Indeed, owing to the influence of the schools 
of the district, which are, as a rule, Marathi, that language is every day acquiring more 
and more influence, and wiU some day, no doubt, supersede the Bundeli element 
altogether. 

The following specimen, consisting of a few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son,.. 
will illustrate the above remarks. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundElI (‘Hindi’ of Nagpue). (Disteict, Nagpue.) 

qt^-# qn:-^ i ^ ’^rq^ hw 

^ HT^ I ^ fqr^-w 1 ^it m W 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek ad“mi-kbe do 

porya 

hate. 

O-me-ko nanho 

lar^ka 

One man-qf two 

sons 

ioere. 

Them-in-of the-younger 

son{-by) 

bap-kbe kibe, 

‘ dMa, 

more 

hissa-ko mal mo-kbe 

de-de.’ 

the-father-to it-was-said, 

‘father, 

my 

share-qf property me-to 

give-away.’ 


Pher o-ne 
Then him-by 
thor-ecli 
a-few 
Pher u 
Then he 


ap“ni jin^gi-ki doi poryan-khe 
his-own property-of both sons-for 


baPni 

share 


kar-dai. 

v:as-made. 


Age 

Afteu'wards 


din-me 

nanbe 

p6rya-ne ap“m 

sab dhan 

sawMi. 

days-in 

the-younger 

son-by his-own 

all fortune 

was-collected. 

dus^re 

mulak-mi 

phiran-kbe gao. 

W aha ap*n6 

sab paisa 

another 

country-into 

wander-to went. 

There his-own 

all money 


6-ne chahul-baji-me ura-dao. 

nim-by profligacy-in icas-wasted. 


\ 
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THE KOSHTT dialects. 

The Koshtls or silk weavers of the Central Provinces numbered 137,891 in the 
Census of 1891. Of these some 12,000 were returned for this Survey as speaking special 
dialects. They were distributed as follows : — 

Chhindwara — 

Marathi Koshtl . . 2,638 


Hindi Kesbti 604 

3,242 

Clianda 8,000 

Bhandara . .......... 800 


Total . 12,042 


The rest of the Koshtis were reported to speak ordinary Marathi. With the excep- 
tion of 604 in ChbindAvara, all these 12,042 were said to speak a special dialect of that 
language. To them may be added 2,650 Kosbtis of Berar, making a total of 14,692, 
who will be dealt with later on, together with Kumbbari. 

An examination of the specimens received from these localities shows that there is 
really no such thing as a special Koshti dialect. What is meant is that these Koshtis 
sjieak a corrupt mixtuie of Bundeli, Chbattisgarhi, and Marathi, of which the relative 
proportions of the constituents vary according to locality. 

We have seen that the district of Chhindwara falls into two main tracts, the 
lUldghdt or TJp-land, in the north, of which the language is corrupt Bundeli, and the 
Zerghdt or Low-land, to the south, which forms in reality a portion of the Kagpur and 
Berar Plain. The Koshti dialect of the Bahlgbat is laiown as ‘Hiudi Koshti’ because it 
is more infected with Bundeli (as might be expected), than the Koshti dialect of the 
Zerghat. 

It would be a waste of space to treat this jargon seriously. I shall give only a feu 
lines of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in the ‘Hindi Koshti’ of Chhind- 
wara, and a short tale from Chanda, where the iMarathi element predominates. 
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[No 31.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bundeli (mixed 'Hindi’ Koshti). (DiSTRirx, Chkindwara.) 

ft ¥crf I 

^ I ff^T •rff ^T^T-icH 1% wtz ^f^qrr ^ ^qift 
qn:-% far-# ^ ii 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Koi niauushya-ka 

do 

putra liata. 

Uu-me-se 

clihote-ne 

Any 

man-of 

two 

sons were. 

Them^in-from 

the-yoimger-by 

pita-se 

kahl, 

‘ dada, 

sampattl-ine-se 

jo moro 

hissa hoy 

the-father-to 

it-wassaid^ 

‘father 

, fortune-'in-from 

which my 

share may-be 

so mo-klie 

de-de.’ 

U-ne un-kbe ap“n6 

dlian 

' hEt 


that me-to give-away.'' Hhn-hy them-to h'ls-own fortune having-heen-divided 
dal, Bahut din nahf bhaya-hatd ki chhote lar^ka sal) 

was-given. Many days not hecome-were that the-yomiger son all 

kachhu ikatthO-kar-ke dur de^-khe ckaliyo-gaye. 

things collecting a-^distant country-to icent-away. 


VOL. )X, fiHT T. 
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The Koshti of Chanda is much more mixed with Marathi. We may also note a 
sign of the dative {no) which appears to be borrowed from some dialect of Gujarati. It 
may be mentioned that many of the silk weavers of the Central Provinces originally 
came from Gujarat. 

[ No. 32.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HIXDI. 


BrNDEXi (mixed KoshtI Dialect). (Distbict, Chaxda.) 

I ftwt fr WTT ^TTWTt i 

^ WcTT 

Wit ^ ^TT?Trr-wr ^ wr ^ i ^ ^ 

wft I wr ^ ^ I ^ 

WfTWT I WTTT ^TTWr-^ ^ 

^ ^rnr i wit i 

^q XTt^ #T I ^ q^^ET 

ft I qro^ q?ft qfq-ft ^-ftw 

^TnnT-wr ^ II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek manus-la duy lahan p5rya hota. Ek porya ani ek por^gi. 

One man-to two small children were. One hoy and one girl. 

Porya boto wo rup-na phar saj'ro hotO. Por^gi sadharan 

The-hoy teas he appearance-hy very beautiful was. The-girl common 


hoti. Ek diwas way duy porya ar“sa jawar khePta khePta 
was. One day those two children mirror near playiny playing 
porya por’*gi-la balat, ‘hai, ye-na aPsa-ma ami dekh“ban kon saj'ro 

the-hoy the-girl-to says, ‘sister, this mirror-in we will-see loho beautiful 


disat.’ PoPgi-la wo bes nahi wate. IVa-la sam'je 

appears' The-girl-to that well not was-felt. Eer-to it-was-thought 

ki, ‘ yb ma-la hinab'sathi balat.’ Mang wa ap^ bap 

that, ‘ this {person) me-to lowering-for says.' Then she her-own father 
jawar jaun bliai-k«3 garhana sSgis. M'a balis, ‘baba, 

near having-gone the-hrother-of complaint told. She said, ‘ father. 
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ar^sa-ma rup dekMn samadhan paw*nu yo bay“k6-k6 

tnirrov-in appearance having-seen satisfaction to-get this ivonian-of 

Wa-ma manus-na man dinn naM.’ Bap dny 

It-in man-to mind to-put is-not{-2mope7') The-father the-tico 


pot sang dharun un-ki samadhani karis. Wo balis, 

breast near having-held them-of satisfaction made. Se said, 

ho, tumhi jbagMo nako. Aj pasal tumhi duy jan-hi 

O, you quarrel do-not. Today from you two persons-even 


kam. 
business. 
jhan-la 
persons-to 
‘ porya 
‘ children 
dar-roj 
every-day 


ar“sa-ma dekhat-ja.* 
mirror-in continue-to-lookf 
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KOSHTT and KUMBHART of berar. 


The Koshtis and Kumbhars of Berar speak also a corrupt form of Bundeli. 
following is the number of sioeakers reported of each : — 

Koslitt — 

Akola , 300 

Eiliclipiir . ‘350 

Bnldana ^ 2.100 

2,650 


Knmbliari — 
Buldana 


580 


The 


Total , 3,230 


I give a specimen of Kumbhari which comes from Buldana. The Koshti dialect 
is the same, and no specimen is required. Before doing so, I give a note on the 
Kumbhari dialects generally. 



THE KUMSHAR dialects. 


It has been reported that the Kumbhars of the Central Provinces and of Berar 
have a dialect of their own, which is called Kumbhari. The speoimens. received do not 
bear this out. All that is shown is that some of the Kumbhars of these provinces speak 
corrupt forms of the various local dialects of the localities which they inhabit. At the 
Census of 1891 the number of Kumbhars reported as existing in the Central Provinces 
and Berar was as follows : — 


Central Provinces ........... 102,6^2 

Berar ..... 22,46."> 


Total . 125,147 


For the Survey, the number of speakers of ‘ Kamhhari ’ is as follows : — 


Central Provinces — 

Bhandara 30 

Chhindwara .......... 4,400 

Chanda ........... 1.000 

5,430 

Berar — 

Akola 4,500 

Bnldana 580 

5,080 


Total . 10,510 

Of these, the Bhandara Kumbhari is a corrupt Bagheli, and has been dealt with 
under that dialect of Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, jip. 180 ff.). The Kumbhari of Chanda 
is a corrupt Telugu, and cannot be considered here. The Kumbhars of Akola have, it 


turns out, no special dialect. 

They speak the ordinary Marhadi of the 

district. There 

remain : — 



Kumbluirl of CbliindM^ara 

• a*. 

• 4,400 

„ Buldana . 


580 


Total 

4,980 

Of the 4,100 Chhindwarn 

L Kumbhars, some speak a corrupt Bundeli, 

and others a 


corrupt Marathi. It is impossible to say bow many speak each, and hence I perforce 
put the whole number under Bundeli. The Marathi form of their dialect has been dealt 
with under the Marathi of the Central Provinces (Vol. VII, p. 295). 

The Bundeli form of the Clihindwara Kumbhari is simply the broken Bundeli uf 
the district, and needs no exemplification. 

The Kumbhari of Buldana is a corrupt mixture of Bundeli with Harathi and traces 
of GujarMi or Bajasthani. As a sj^ecimen I give a portion of a version of the Parabic 
of the Prodigal Son. It will also suffice as a specimen of Berar Koshti. 
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[No. 33.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuKDiiLi (bkokex dialect of Kuiibhars). (District, Buldaka.) 

ft t I ^Pft ^5Tft WT 

^ % I ftft-ft ^jz 

^ I ft^-% 5ptt irfr i 

^ ^ ftf I ^-'^ wi ft-% 

ft I irft I ^ ^ 

cTTiffWT TfT-% I ^ #cl-^ THff- 

^ 'gr I l^rft ^ ^IT-^ ^T-TIT ^THR 

f 7 ^ ¥m I xrrg ^-ft ^ ifft i ^ 

I ^ ft ^TTg^-€t wr ^Hft ftr ¥ni-^f^rcR^ 

^ft yi«nl % I W ^ ?TTf I ^ ^ ^ 

cniTff ^TR f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fR ^ ^smrft ^i 

^ cnft ^Tff •fit I ft-^ T ^rftwt 

II 


Ek 
One 
‘ ba, 

‘father. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

ad^mi-ko do lad“ka the. Nanho bap-ko kawbano la<^6 

?5 ^ 

to-say began. 


sons were. The-yoiinger father-to 


Jill 




property 
lad^ko 
son 
chain-baji-se 
merry -making -toith 


man- to two 

more hissa-ki jin^gi mo-ka 

my share-of property me-to 

dono-mo ivat dai. 

tlie-two-amongst dividing icas-given. 
ap^'ni jin“gi le-ke 

his-oicn property taken-having 

ap^ni jin“gi sab 

h is-oicn property all 


de.’ 
give.’ 

Thode 
A-few 
des-ko 
country -to 
uda-dii. 

icas-squandered. 


Bap-ne ap^nl 

The-father-by his-own 

din-se nanho 
days-after the-yomiger 


kharch-ho-ke 

Ti 

des-mo 

bacio 

kal 

pado ; 

h a ving-been-spen t 

that 

country-in 

a- great 

fa 'mine 

fell ; 

ad“chan padi. 

Pher 

6 ek 

ad“ml-ke 

tarapli 

F 

difficulty fell. 

Then 

he one 

man-of 

towards 

going 


upar gawo. 
over icent. 

E-ka sab 
Sis all 
5-ke-iTaste 
that-of-for 
ralia-hai. 
remained. 


Wha 

There 

paisa 

mo7iey 

-Tadi 

great 

Hi 

That 
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ad^mi-ne 

ap^ne 

kbet-me dukkar 

rakb“be-ka 

dbare. 

Wba 

e 

man-by 

his-own 

iield-in swine 

feeding-for 

he-was-put. 

There 

this 

ad'*mi-na 

dukka-ni 

kba-dare-ko 

ksda-par 

kbusbi-se 

ap^na 

pet 

man-by 

swine-by 

eaten-thrown-of 

husks-upon 

gladness-with 

his-own 

belly 

bbare-bate ; 

% 

parantu o-ko ki-ne 

6 bi 

day 

nabi. 


would-have-been-filled ; but liim-to anyone-by that even tcas-given not. 

E-ke-waste i-ki aklii iighMi. Jab to apun-so kavha lago, ‘ mare 

This-for his eyes opened. Then he himself-to to-say began, ‘my 

bap-ke kit“nek naukar pas suddhO pur-ko bache aise hai ; 

father-of how-many servants near even jilled-oj to-spare stick is ; 

pan bam hyi bbuke marbe. Pher mai ab bap-ke taraph 

but I here of-hnnger arn-dying. Then I now father-of towards 

jana bu o-ka kahn kl, “ ba, mai dev-ko "wa torn bbaut 
going I him-to say that, “father, I God-of and of-thee-also great 

aparadhi bu ; mai taro lacPka kabaue mapbak nabl ; mo-ka 

sinner am; I thy son to-be-called woi'thy am-not ; me-to 

i-up®radh moPkari sarikho lagawa.” ’ 

hence-forward a-labonrer like treat.” ’ 
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STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN WESTERN HINDL 
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STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND 


English. 

Hindoatani (Pelhi). 

Dakhiu! of Bombay. 

1 

i Vornat'ular Hindodtani 

1 (Ujiper Doab). 

1. One 

• • • 

Ek 

• 

• 

• 

Ek 

• 

i 

Ek .... 

2. Two 

• • . 

Do 

• 

• 

• 

Do 


Do .... 

3. Three 

• * * 

Tin 

• 


• 

Tin 

• 

Tin .... 

4. Four 

• • • 

Char 

• 


• 

Char 


Char .... 

5. Five 

• « • 

P5ch 

• 


• 

PSch 

• 

Pach . * . . 

Six . 

« f V 

Chha 

• 


• 

Chhe 

• 

Chha .... 

7, Seven 

• • • 

Sat 

• 


• 

Sat 

• 

Sat .... 

8. Eight 

* * • 

Ath 



• 

Ath 

• 

Ath .... 

9. Nine 

• • • 

Nau 




Xav 


No .... 

10. Ten 


Das . 



- 

Das , 

• 

Das .... 

11. Twenty 

. 

Bis 



• 

Bis 


Bis .... 

12. Fifty 

. 

Pachas . 


• 

• 

Pachas . 

• 

Pachchas 

13. Hundred 

• * 

Sau 


• 

• 

Saw 

1 

So .... 

14. I . 

• • • 

Mai 


* 

• 

MaT 

1 

1 

1 

Me .... 

15. Of me 

• • • 

Mera . 


• 


Mera 

w • 

Mera .... 

16. Mine 

» • • 

Mera 



• 

Mera 

j 

j 

Mera - . . , 

17. We 


Ham 



m 

Ham 

* 

Ham .... 

18. Of us 

• • • 

Hamara . 



• 

Hamara, apna 

• 

Mhara .... 

19. Our 

. 

Hamara . 



« 

Hamara, apna 

* 

Mhara .... 

20. Thou 

• a . 

Tu 



• 

Tu 

• 

Tft . . . , 

21. Of thee 

. 

Tera 




Tera 

> • 

Tera .... 

22. Thine 

. 

Tera 



• 

Tera 

• • 

Tera .... 

23. You 

• • # 

Tam 


• 

• 

Turn 

• 

Tam , , 

24, Of you 

• • • 

Tumhara 


• 

• 

Tumara . 

• 

Thara , . 

25. Your 

• « 

Tumhara 


• 


Tamara . , 

• • 

Thara , . 

• • • , 

OfO— Western Hindi. 



Bangjtru. 

Braj Bhakha, 

Bk 


• 

Ek, eku * . . . 

Do 

• 

• 

Dwai . . • . 

Tin 

• 

• 

Tini, tin , 

Char 


• 

Chari, char 

Pich 


• 

PSch . . , , 

ChM 


• 

Chhai .... 

Satt • , 


• 

Sat - . , . 

Atth 

• 

• 

Ath . . . . 

NS 

• 

• 

Xaa .... 

Das . , 

• 

• 

Das - . * . 

Bis 


* 

Bis 

1 

Pachas 



Pachas .... 

Sau 


• 

San .... 

Mai 


! 

Hu, mai .... 

Mgra • 


• 

Merau, meryan 

Mera . 



Meran, meryau 

Ham, hame 


• 

Ham .... 

Mhara 


• 

Hamaran, hamaryau 

Mhara 



Hamarau, hamaryan 

i 

ThS, t3, tau 


) 

Tn .... 

Tera 


• 

Terau, teryau . 

Tera 


• 

Teran, teryau . 

Tham, tamhe . 


• 

Turn .... 

Thara 

• 


1 

Tumharau. tumharjuu, j 

tiharau, tihfiryau. 

Thiira 

• 


Tumharau, tumharjau, 

tiharau, tiharyau. 
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Kanati]! (Cawnpore). | 

Bnndeli. 

I 

Bku . . . • 

Aik, ek . 

Dni . . . • 

Do .... 

Tini 

Tin . • . . 

Chari .... 

Char .... 

Pich .... 

Ptch .... 

Chhah, chhai . • 

Chhai .... 

Sat .... 

Sat .... 

Ath .... 

Ath , , . . 

Naw .... 

1^5, nan. . • 

; Das . . . » j 

Das «... 

Bis .... 

Bis . • . . 

I 

1 Pachas . 

Pachas • . , . 

j Saw .... 

1 

Saa . . . . 

t 

MaT . . . . 

f 

!Me, mal . . . . 

i M5r5 .... 

Alo-kOj mSrO * 

! M5r0 .... 

Mero 

• 1 

1 Hamai, hamn, ham • 

1 

Ham , . . . 

1 „ 

; HamarO .... 

Ham-ki*»; hamarO, h&maO 

! HamarO .... 

HamarO . . . . 

! Tu .... 

1 

TaT, tu . . 

j .... 

T^5-ko; t^ro 

i 

1 

i T(sr^ .... 

1 TerA 

j 

Tam, tnmh , 

Tnm . . . . 

TninharC 

Tnm-kA, tumar^. turaa<i 

TumharA 

Tuinar^) . . . . 

i 
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SENTENCES IN WESTERN HINDI. 


Bundeli (Banaphari}, 

Bundeli (Bhadauri of Gwalior). 

KiigUsh. 

Tek .... 

Ek .... 

1. One. 


Day .... 

Dwai .... 

i 

2. Two. 


Tin .... 

1 

Tin . . . . 1 

1 

3. Three. 


Char .... 

Char 

4. Four, 


Ptch 

Ptcll 

r>. Pii^e. 


Chhai .... 

Chhai .... 

h. Sii. 


Sat .... 

Sat .... 

7, Seven. 


Atli .... 

Ath .... 

8. Kight. 


Nau .... 

Nau .... 

9. Nine. 


Das . . # 

Das .... 

10. Ten. 


Bis .... 

Bis .... 

11. Twenty. 


Pachas .... 

Pachas .... 

12. Fifty. 


San .... 

San .... 

1.3. Hundred. 


Mai, mai 

Ho, hau, raai, mai-S . 

14. L 


Mor, mOrau, mwar, mwarau 

Merau .... 

15. Of me. 


Mor, mOran, mwar, mvrarau 

Merau .... 

' 10. Minc- 


Bam . . . . 

Ham, ham-u 

1 17. We. 

1 


Hamar, hamarau, ham'^rau 

Hamarau 

' 18. Of ue. 


Hamar, hamarau, ham®rau 

Hamarau 

19. Our. 


Tni, tai, tai 

’ T^, t^-u .... 

20. Thou. 


Tor. tOran, twar. twarau 

’ Tiharau .... 

21. Of thee. 


Tor. torau, twar, twarau 

1 

1 Tiharau 

; 2-2. Thine. 


i Tnm . . . , 

Turn, tum-l 

i 

i 23. Yon. 

i 


' Tnmiir. tumaran, tum^rau . 

Tumhaau 

1 24. Of you. 


i Tumar, tumaran, turn* ran , 

Tumhiiau 

1 

25. Your. 
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English. 

Hindostani (Delhi). 

Dakhinx of Bombay. 

Vernncnlar Hiudosfcaul j 

(Upper Doab). j 

26. He . 

• 

• 

Woh 

• 

« 

•i 

Wo, woh 

• 

i 

• 1 

0, oh 

• 

• 


27. Of him • 



Us-ka • 

• 

• 

• 

Us-ka . 


• 

Us-ka 

• 


• 

28. His . 

• 


TJa-ka 

• 


' 

Us-ka . 


• 

Us-ka 

• 


• 

29, They • 

• 

• 

We 

• 

• 

• 

We, a 



W§ 


• 

• 

30. Of them • 

• 

m 

Un-ka . 


• 

• 

U n-ka 



Un-ka 

• 

• 


81. Their 

• 


Un-ka 


• 

• 

Un-ka 



Un-ka 

• 

• 


32. Hand 

• 


Hath • 


■ 

• 

Hath 



Hat 

• 


• 

33. Foot • 

> 


FRw 

• 

# 


Paw 



Pa 

• 


• 

34. Nose , 

• 


Nak 

• 

• 

. 

Nak 

• 


Nik 

• 

• 

• 




rsj 











35. Eye 

c 


Akh • 

• 



Akh 



Akh 

• 

• 

• 

36. Mouth 



Muh 

• 

• 

• 

Mn 



M5h 


• 

• 

37. Tooth 



Dst 



' 

Dat 



Dat 

• 

• 

• 

38. Ear , 



Kan 

• 

m 

0 

Kan 



Kan 

• 

• 

• 

39. Hair • 


• 

Bal 

• 

• 

0 

Bal 



Bal 

• 

• 

• 

40. Head 



Sir 

• 

• 

• 

Sir 



Sir 


• 

• 

41. Tongue 

• 

# 

Zaban 

t 

• 

1 

Jlbh 



1 

j Jib 

• 0 

• 

• 

42. BeUy 

• 


Pet 

• 

• 


Pet 

« 


Pet 


• 

• 

43. Back 



Rth 

• 

• 

• , 

Fith 

0 


Pith 

• 


• 

44. Iron . 

• 


Loha • 

• 

• 

« 

Lauwa 

0 


Loha 

• 

* 

• 

45. Gold 

• 

* 

S(5n& 


« 

• 

Sanna 



Sonna 



• 

46. Silver 


• 

Chadi 

• 

• 

• 

Chadi , 



Cliadi 


• 

• 

47. Father 



Bap 

• 

• 

• 

Bap 



Bappu 



• 

48. AI other 

• 

t 

Ma 

m 

# 

• 

Ma 



Ma 

• 

• 

• 

49. Brother 

• 

• 

Bhai 

m 

• 

• 

Btai . • 



Bhai 

• 


. t 

J 

I 

50. Sister 

» 

j 

Bahin . 

0 

• 

• 

, Bhain 

{ 


’ 1 

Bxiban, bobhd . 

• 

• 

51. Man 

# 

1 

' Admi 

• 

• 

• 

1 

Admi, marad . 


j 

Yad^mi, 

mapas 

• 

1 

.! 

1 

52. Woman 

• 

i 

t 

•| 

‘Aurat 

• 

• 

• ' 

1 

An rat 


i 

K ' 

Lngfii, bir-banni 

• 

t 

1 

• 1 

1 


o74 :- — WesterD Hindi. 


Bangaru. 

Braj BhakLa. 

oil 

. 

Wah, buh, gu, gwa . 

Us-ka . 

. 

Wa-kau, ba-kau, gwa-kau . 

Us-ka • 

. 

Wa-kau, ba-kan, gwa-kau . 

WaJ, oh . 


We, b§, gwe 

Un-ka . 


W ini-kan, bini-kau, guni- 
kau. 

Un-ka 

. 

Wini'kau, bini-kau, guni- 
kau. 

Hath 

• • • 

Hathu, batu 

Pair 


Pan . , , . 

Nakk 


Nak, nak 

Akh 

• • • 

Akhi , . . . 

M^h • 


Mauh, muh'rau. 

Band . 


Hatu . . , . 

Ken 

* 

Kanu .... 

Bal 


Barn . , . . 

Sir 

. 

Muru .... 

Jib 

1 

Jibh .... 

Pet 

. 

Petu .... 

Dhui 


Pfthi . , , . 

Loya 


Lohau .... 

SiOna 

.1 

Saunaii .... 

Chadi 

• 

Chadi .... 

Babbu 

\ 

Kakku, dau 

Mi 

. 1 

Amma, maiy5 . 

Bhal • 

i 

1 

Bhaiya, bhaTk®rau, biran . 

Bibi • 

■ • ■ 1 

i 

Bhaini , , , . 

Manas 

i 

^ i 

Logu, maddu, masu . 

Bayyar • 

i 

• • • ! 

i 

Lugai, baiyari . 
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Kanauji (Cawnpore). 

! 

Buudelx. j 

Wnh, wahu 

Bo, fi . . . . 

' Wniii-kO, wnhi-kyar, wuhi- 

U-ko, n-kh§ 

■ kero. 

1 

Wnhi-kC 

> 

tJ-kO, u-khS . . . j 

Ui, we . 

Be . ... 

1 Un-ko .... 

TJn-ko, nn-kho 

j 

j TJn-ko . , . . 

Un-ko, un-khS . . j 

i . 

' Hat .... 

i 

Hat . . , . j 

1 Pau 

Pin .... 

? 

Naki .... 

Nak .... 

Akh? . • • Akh . . , .1 

1 . 

Muhu • . • . 

! 

MaS .... 

Datija • , . . 

Dit .... 

Kana . . « i 

Kan 

Baru .... 

Bar .... 

Muru .... 

Mur, mSri 

Jibhiya .... 

Jibh, jib . 

Petu .... 

Pet .... 

Pithi «... 

* 

Pith .... 

Loha . . . . i 

i 

Loho, lOn . , , 

Sonu 

Son6 .... 

GhSdi . . . . ! Chadi .... 

Bapu .... 

Bap .... 

1 Maija 

MatM, matari , 

Bbaia .... 

Bhaiya . , . , 

Bahini 

Bain, behan 

Mai*adu . 

Ad’toi, log 

. ! 


Logai 

Lngai, anrat 
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Bundeli (Banaphari). 

i 

Bundeli (Bhadauri of Gwalior). 

1 English. 

I ® 

tJ, wa . 

1 

1 

Ba, ba-3 

• 

• 

• 

1 

26. He. 

; Wa-kau, Tva-kerau, etc. 

Ba-kau , 


• 


27. Of him. 

] 

Wa-kau. etc. 

1 

Ba-kau . 

• 

• 


28. His. 

) 

1 

1 Uy, we . . 

i 

Be, be-u , 

• 

• 

• 

29. They. 

I Un-kau, etc, 

1 

Bin-kau . 

• 

• 

• 

30. Of them. 

1 Un-kau, etc. 

1 

Bin-kau . 

• 


• 

31, Their. 

Hath 

, , I 

Hath 

• 

• 


32. Hand, 

i 

' Gwarau . . . , * 

, 

Ptw 

• 

• 

• 

33. Foot. 

1 

' Nak . . . 

i 

1 

Nak 

• 

• 


34. K-ose. 

1 ikh .... 

1 J 

Akhi 


• 

• 

35, Eye. 

; Muh, moh^ro . 

iloh 

• 

• 


1 36. Mouth. 

! Dat 

Dit 

• 

• 


j 37. Tooth. 

1 

i 

j Kan .... 

Kan 


• 


38. Ear. 

i Bar .... 

Bar , 

• 

• 


1 39. Hair. 

MUr . , . . 

Mnr 

• 

• 


! 

' 40. Head. 

Jibh .... 

Juban 

• 

• 

• 

41. Tongue. 

Pet .... 

Petn 

• 

• 


42. Belly. 

Pith .... 

Pith 

• 

• 

. 

43. Back. 

Lwaho .... 

L5h 

• 

• 

• 

44. Iron. 

Swano .... 

Sono 

• 

• 

! 

45. Gold. 

Chtdi .... 

Chadi . 

• 

• 

• 

46. Silver. 

' Bap .... 

Kaka 


• 

• 

47. Father, 

Mah®tari , 

Mhatari , 

• 

• 

• 

48. Mother. 

Bhal 

Bhaiya . 




49. Brother. 


1 Bahini 

, . Baihin . 

! 

• 

• 

• 

50. Sister. 

Ad*mi 

1 

f 

. , Mans 

1 

• 

• 

• 

51. Man. 

; Mihariya 

! 

. , Jani 

1 

• 

• 

• 

52. Woman. 
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English 

Hindostani (Delhi). 

Dakhini of Bomb»iy. 

V'ernacalar Hindostani 
(Upper Poab). 

53. Wife 

Bi\^i 

• 


Aarafc .... 

Lugai, ghar-wall 

• 

54. Child 

Bachcha 

• 

• 

Bachcha .... 

Ulad, jatag-bald 


55. Son . 

Beta, laAa 



Beta .... 

Betta 

• 

56. Daughter . 

Betl, lar^ki 



Beti .... 

Betti, dhi 

• 

57. Slave 

^aulam 



Gulam 

Gnlam 


58. Cultivator 

Kdshtkar 

* 

• 

Kherut .... 

Jotta, bowa,^kisan 

• 

59. Shepherd 

Gadarya 


• 

l)hangfir 

Gadar®ya 

• 

60 God ... 

IQjuda 

• 

• 

Khudlj Allah . 

Bhag*wan, Ram-ji 

• 

61. Devil 

ghaitan . 

• 

• 

Saitan .... 

Dana 


62. Sun 

Stiraj 


• 

Surij 

Suraj 

• 

63. Moon 

Chad 

• 


Chad .... 

Chad 

• 

64. Stai- 

Sitara 

• 


Tara .... 

Tara . • . 

• 

65. Fire 

ig 

• 

• 

Ag .... 

Ag . . . 

• 

66. Water 

Pani 

• 


Pani .... 

Pani . 

• 

67. House 

Makan 



Gha)‘ .... 

Ghar . . • 

• 

68. Horse 

GhOra 


• 

Ghsra .... 

GhOra . . • 

j 

• 

69. Cow 

Gau, gay 

• 

• 

Gai 

Gi . . ’ . 

• 

70. Dog 

Kutta 

• 

• 

Kutta .... 

Kntta 

• 

71. Cat . 

Billi 

• 

• 

Billi .... 

Billi 

• 

72. Cock 

Murgh , • 

* 

• 

' Mfirga .... 

Mnr*ga . 

• 

73. Duck 

Battakh . 



Badakh .... 

Rattak , . , 


74. Ass .... 

Gadha 


• 

Gaddha .... 

Gadha . . • 

• 

75. Camel 

Ut 

• 

• 

Ut .... 

Tit . , 

• 

76. Bird 

Paranda 

• 

• 

Pakheru, pankhi 

Chir^ya . 

• 

77. Go . 

Ja . 

• 

• 

Ja . . . , . 

Ja « • « , 

• 

78. Eat . . 

Kha 



Eha .... 

Kha 

• 

70. Sit . . . . 

1 Baitli 

• 


Haifh .... 

Baith . . • 

• 
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Bangaru. 


Braj Bhakha. 


LugM .... 

Gliar-bari, bahu 

Chhurat .... 

Balaku, cbbantta, chhaura 

Beta .... 

* 

Beta, petu 

Chhori 

Bitiya, beti, dbi 

Naukar .... 

Gulama, tah^lua 

Karsiya .... 

Kisanu 

Pali .... 

Garariya 

Ram .... 

Pan*mesura, Bhag*manu . 1 

Shitan .... 

Saitanu .... 

Suraj .... 

Sflrju, sujju . 

Chand 

Chanda .... 

Tarali .... 

Taraiya .... 

A 2 : .... 

Agi , . . . 

Pani .... 

Pani .... 

phund . . . - 

Bakhari .... 

GHOra .... 

Ghora .... 

phandi .... 

Gaiya .... 

Kutta .... 

Kutta .... 

Billi .... 

Bilaiya . . . . ’ 

1 

Kukkar . 

i 

, Alurga 

i 

Battak .... 

I 

Batak 

i 

Khotta .... 

j Gad'^ha, gadha 

Uth . . . 

1 TJtu .... 

Chiri .... 

Chiraiya 

Tnr . . . . 

Jau, ja . . j 

1 

Jim .... 

Khau. jai-leu , . . | 

i 

Bait .... 

Baith . . , 1 


— V 
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Kanauji (Cawnpore). 


1 


Bundeli. 


Meh^raru 

Jam, baijar, bauriyii 

Bach*wa 

Balak, mOr^la . . 

Bet*wa .... 

Lar^ka, beta 

Chhokariya 

Binya, mOri 

Gulamn . • , . 

' Lai-palak 

1 

Kisanu .... 

] 

Kisan 

Char^wahu 

Garariya 

Dain .... 

Par^mesur, Isnr, Bhag* 

Paret .... 

Bbut, pint 

Soriju .... 

' 

Snraj 

Judbaia «... 

Chanda, junaia 

Xakhat .... 

Tare, taraiyi . 

igi .... 

Agi 

Pani . . . • 

Pani 

ObM 

Gbar, bakb*ri . 

Tatua 

j Gbnr^wa 

Gai .... : 

Gau, gaiya 

Kuknru .... 

Kntta 

1 

Bilari .... 

Bilaiya . 

Mnrngn .... 

Mui®gi . 

Battak . . , , 

Badak 

Gad“ba .... 

Gadba 

B tu 

Oc 

Bt . . . 

Cbirija .... 

Gbira'iya, pakbera 

Jan .... 

J^ • • . , 

Kban .... 

Kba 

Baithu .... 

Baitb 
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i ! I 

I Bundel! (Banaphari). Bundeli (Bhadauri of Gwalior), i English. 


! ■ 

Mihariya 

• 

• 

LngM, ghar-bali 

• 


53. Wife. 

j (No loord oj common gender) Laua 

1 

• 

• 


' 54, Child. 

1 

1 Lar*ka 

i 

• 

• 

! Lala 

• 

• 


o5. Son. 

1 Bitiya 

1 

• 

• 

Bitiya 

• 

• 


56. Daughter, 

1 

But*ya 


• 

Chakar , 

• 

• 


57. Slave, 

, Kisan 

j 


• 

: KiBan 

• 

• 


58. Cultivator. 

j 

j Garariya 


• 

; Pokiya 

• 

• 


j 59. Shepherd. 

, Pan^mesar 

t 


• 

1 

Pan^mfsiir 

• 

• 


60. God. 

Bhnt 

1 


• 

1 Masan 

• 

• 


61, Devil, 

Snraj 


- 

Sfirj 

• 

• 


62. SuD. 

Chandarma 


• 

' Chandrama 

j 

• 

• 


63. Moon. 

: Taragan . 

i 

t 


• 

Taraiyt . 

• 

• 


64. Star. 

1 

' Agi 


• 

; Agi 

• 

• 


65. Fire. 

j Pani 

i 

j 


• 

, Pani 

• 

• 


. 66. Water. 

Ghar 


• 

Ghar, bhakhar 

• 


, 67. House. 

1 

1 Ghwaran 


• 

, GhOra 

• 

• 


i 68. Horse. 

i 

Gai 


- 

, Gaiya 


% 


69. Cow. 

j 

Kutta 


• 

Kutta 


4 


70. Dog, 

i Bilaiya • 


• 

1 Bilaiya • 

j 


• 


71. Cat. 

Mur^ga . 


• 

1 Mur^ga « 



i 

72. Cock. 

1 Badak 


• 

i 

i Badak 


• 


1 73. Duck. 

Gadha 



Gad®ba . 


- 


74, Ass. 

1 


• 

Ut 


• 

* i 

75. Camel. 

Chiraiya • 


. , 

Pakbaira 


• 


76. Bird. 

Ja 


• 

Ja . 



1 

77. Go. 

Kha « 

• 

• • 

Ji 



• 

78. Eat* 

Baitk • 

• 

• • 

Beth 


• 

« 

79. Sit. 
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English. 


filnddstani (Delhi). 


Daklunl of Bombay. 


Vernacular Hin(J5»taiiI 
(Upper Doab). 


80. Come 

A 

A 

Aw . 

81, Beat 

Mar . . . . 

; Mar . . . . 

Mar 

82. Stand 

1 Khara h5 . . . 

Khare ( sic) h5 . 

Khara hn 

83. Die . 

Mar .... 

Mar . . . . 

' Mar 

84. Give 

De . . . . 

De 

De 

85. Run 

Bhag . . , . 

: Bliag . . . . 

Bhag, 

86. Up . 

Upar 

1 Upar . . . . 

Uppar 

87. Near 

Nazdik , . • . 

Najik, pas 

1 Nere 

88. Down 

^iche , . . . 

Niche, tale 

! Tnle 

89. Far . , 

Dnr . , . . 

Dur . . . . 

1 Dur 

90. Before 

Pe^tar, pah®le 

Satane , . . , 

j Pah Me, sah*^mi . 

1 

91. Behind 

Pichhe . . . . 

1 

Pichhe .... 

Pichche 

92. Who.? 

Kaun .... 

Kaun . . . . 

Koi.i 

93. What ? . . . 

Kya .... 

Kya .... 

1 

' Ke 

94. Why ? , . . 

KyU . . • . 

Kya . . . . 

1 Kya . . 

1 

95. And 

Aur .... 

Ne, ane, h(5r, aur . . ‘ 

1 Ar, har, ar, aur 

96. But 

Lekin .... 

j Pan, lekin, magar 

Par, akai 

97. If , 

Agar .... 

1 

Agar, . 

1 ^jya, -ja . 

1 

98. Yes . 

Hi .... 

1 

Ha, hoy , . , _ 1 

1 

i 

Hi 

99. No . 

NahT .... 

1 

ffa? .... 


iOO. Alas 

AfsOs • . . . 

j 

i 

Are, re, tabs 

Wah 

101, A father • , 

Bap .... 

Bap • . . . 

Bappu 

102. Of a father 

Bap-ka . 

Bap-ka - • . , 

Bappu-ka 

103. To a father 

Bap-kA .... 

Bap-kO, -kn . , 

Pappu-ka, -nS, .] 

104. From a father , 

Bap-sS . » . , 

Bap-se • . . . 

Bappu-te, -te . 

105. Two fathers 

Drj bap .... 

I 

Do bap . . ^ ; 

I 

Do bappu 

106. Fathers 

Bap . , . . j 

1 

I 

• . . .1 

1 

j 

Bappu 
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Bangaru. 

Braj Bhakha. 

A . 

A 

i 

Mar . . . • 

Mur. pit; , 

Khar , . . . 

Tbare hoa 

Mar .... 

Mar, majjau 

De .... 

Deu 

Bhaj .... 

Bbaji jau, bbagi jau . 

tJpar 

tJpar .... 

Nere . . . . 

Jaurai, dbing 

Heth ... 

NichaT ... 

Pare .... 

Dnri ... 

^ Sam^ne .... 
i 

t 

- 

Agai, samuhi . 

! 

1 Pachhe .... 

1 

PicbbaT, pacbbai 

t 

1 Kaun .... 

Ko .... 

Ke, kai .... 

Ka, kaba 

KyS 

Kae-kt, kabe-kil 

Hor 

Auru .... 

Par .... 

Pari .... 

Je .... 

Jau .... 

_ _ 

Ha .... 

Aba, baba 

Xahl .... 

Nai, nabi 

Soch .... 

Hai bai, arejre 

Babbu .... 

Dau .... 

Babbu-ka 

D^u-kau .... 

Babbu-ti, -te . 

Dau-ku, “kau, -kai . 

Babbu-ka-ni-ti, -t6 

Dan-su .... 

Do babbu 

Dwai dau 

Gbane babbu . 

Dan .... 
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I 


Kanauji (Cawnpore) . 


- i 

hundeli. 

■ 

Au 

• 


A 

• 

Kut 

I 

• 

• 

Mar, pit, kut . 

• 

Thar ha h6 

• 

* 

Tharha re 

• 

Maru 

- 


M ar 

• 

Dea 

• 

• 

De 

• 

! Bhagu 

1 

• 

• 

Dor, bhag 

• 

1 ^ 

1 TJche 

• 

■ 

Upar 

• 

! Nagich . 

• 


Pas, nagicli 

• 

1 Tar-khalg 



Niche, tare 

• 

Phasile . 

• 


Dur, alag 

• 

Pah®le 


• 

Age, sam*ne 

• 

Pachhe . 

• 

• 

Rchhi, pachhai 

• 

Kaunu 

• 

• 

Ko 

* 

Kaha 


• 

Ka, kahe 

• 

KyaS . • 

• 


' Kahe, kaye, kyS 

• 

Auru 

• 


Or 

• 

Lekin, par, p§ • 

• 

< 

Par, parant, phir 

• 

Jau 

• 

• 

Jo 

j 

Ha, achchhO 

• 

• 

HaO, ht . 

. .1 

Nahl 

• 

• 

Naiyi ; naT 

• .1 

1 S^5cha 

j 

• 

• 

Pachh*taw, aro 

’ ! 

Bapa 

• 

• 

Bap 

f 

Bapn-kO 

• 


Bap-kO , 

• ; 

1 

Bapu-kO . 

• 

• 

Bap-kh8 

1 

Bapu-se . 

• 

• 

Bap-sf 

* 

Dni bapu 

• 

• 

Do-bap . 

• • 

( 

Bapan 

• 

• 

Bapan . , 

• , 
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Bundeli (Banapharl), 

Bundeli (Bhadaurl of GwaUor). 

Eiij^lish. 

Aw .... 

A .... 

SO. Come. 

Mar .... 

Mar .... 

81. Beat. 

Thar hO . 

Thare ho . . . 

82. Stand. 

Mar .... 

Mar .... 

83. Die. 

De . • • • 

De .... 

S4. Give. 

Dhanr .... 

Dor .... 

85. Run. 

Upar . . - . 

tJpar .... 

8G, Up. 

Egar .... 

Dhing, lag-le . . 

87. Near. 

Khali .... 

Niche .... 

88. Down. 

! 

Dur .... 

Dur .... 

! 

89. Far. 

Pestar .... 

Age 

90. Before. 

Pachhai .... 

Pichhe .... 

91. Behind. 

Kaun, k(5 ... 

Ko .... 

92. Who ? 

Ka .... 

Kaha .... 

! 

93. What? 

Kahe .... 

Kaye-ko - . . ! 

94. Why? 

Aur .... 

Aar 

95. And. 

Akel .... 

Par, phir . . . | 

90. But. 

Jo .... 

Jo . . , . 1 

97. If. 

Ha .... 

HaO • . . , I 

98. Yes. 

Nahl .... 

Nahl .... 

99. No. 

Hay hay .... 

1 

Soch 

! 

100. Alas. 

Bap .... 

Kaka .... 

1 101. A father. 

Bap-kaii, -kerau, etc. 

Kaka-kau 

lOJ. Of a father. 

Bap-kau, etc, , 

1 

! 

Kaka-ko . . j 

103. T ) a father. 

Bap-sau, etc. 

j 

Kaka-so . . . | 

1 104. From a father. 

Dny bap . • 

Dwai kaka . . , 

105. Two fathern 

Bap .... 

Galle kaka 

lOG. Fathers. 
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EnglUb* 

Hindoatani (Delhi). 

Dakhiui of Bombay. 

Vernacular Hiiulostaul 
(Upper Doab). 

107. Of fathers . . Bapo-ka . . . . ; 

Bapa-ka .... 

Bappu-ka 

! 

108. To fathers . • , Bapo-ko . . • . , 

Bapa-ko, -ku . , 

Bappu-kS, -nU, -ne . 

109. Prom fathers . . Bap5-se . • . • 1 

1 

Bapa-se .... 

Bappu-t§, -te - 

no. A daughter 

LaT®kl .... 

Beti , , . . 

Betti .... 

i 

111. Of a daughter . . 

Lar®ki-ka 

Betl-ka .... 

Betti .... 

! 

112. To a daughter • . | 

1 

Lar^ki-kO 

Beti-ku .... 

Betti . . . • 

j 

113. Prom a daughter . | 

Lar^^kl-se 

Betl-se .... 

Betti , . • . 

114. Two daughters • 

Do lar*kiyi 

Do betiyS 

Do betti . . . . 

115. Daughters . . | 

1 

Lar^kiyi 

Betiya .... 

Betti . • . . 

116. Of daughters . . ! 

Lar*kiy8-ka . . 

Betiya*ka 

Betyu-ka 

1 

117. To daughters 

1 

Lar^kiy6-k0 

Betiya-ku 

BetyS-kd, -nS, -ne 

118. From daughters 

Lar*kiy6-sd 

Betiya-sS 

Bety3-t§, -te . 

119. A good man 

Ek nek adrai • 

Bk achchha admi 

Chokkha yad^mi 

120. Of a good man . 

Ek nek admi-ka 

Ek achchhe admi-ka . 

Chokkhe yad*mi-ka . • 

121. To a good man , 

Ek nek admi-ko 

Bk achchhe admi-ku . 

Chokkbe yad*mi-ku, -nu, -n^ 

122. From a good man 

Ek nek admi-se 

Ek achchhe admi-se . 

1 Chokkhe jad®mi-ti, -ta • 

123. Two good men . 

Do nek adml 

i Do achchhe admi 

1 

Do chokkbe yad*mi , 

124. Good men 

Nek admi 

i 

1 Achchhe admi . 

Chokkhe yad^mi 

125. Of good men 

1 Nek admiy6-ka 

t 

1 

1 Achchhe admi-ka 

! 

Chokkhe yad®myu-ka 

1 

126. To good men 

1 

Nek admijo-ko 

Achchhe admi-kfi 

' Chokkhe yad*myS-kO, -nO, 

1 -ne. 

1 

127. From good men 

Nek admiy5-s§ 

Achchhe admi-se 

1 ^ 

1 Chokkhe yad®myu-te, -te . 

i 

128. A good woman . 

Ek nek ‘aurat 

Ek acbchhi aurat 

i 

i Chokkhe bir-banni 

129. A bad boy 

Ek kharab lar*ka 

1 Ek kharab chhOra 

1 

1 Bhunda londa • 

1 

130. Good women 

1 Nek ‘aurate 

Acbchhi aurata 

j 

1 Chokkhi bir-banni 

13 J . A bad girl 

Ek kharab lar*ki • 

Ek kharab chhokri 

1 

i 

^ Bhuudi londi . . , 

132. Good 

Nek, aclicbha . 

Achchha 

Chokkha 

! 

133, Better 

Behtar . , . , 

(Us-se) achchha 

Ghana chokkna 
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Baiigaru. 


Babbua-ka 

• 

Babbiia-ti 


Babbua-ka -ni-ti 

• 

ChhOri . 

• 

Chhori-ka 

• 

Chhori-ti 


Chhori-ka-ni-ti 


Do chhorya 


Chhorya 



ChhOrji-ka, chliSrya-ka 
Ch-horja-tl 
Chliorya-ka-ni-ti 
Bk ckliel man as 

Ek chhel manas-ka . 

Bk ckhel manas-ti 
Bk chhel manas-ka-m-ti 
Do chhel manas 
Chhel mapas , 

Chhel map*Ba-ka 
Chel man®sa-tl 

Chhel man^sa-ka-ni-ti 
Ek chhel bayyar 
Bk bhupda chhurat • 
Chhel bayyara 
Bk bhupdi chhOrl 
Chhel, chhail . 

Aur chhel 


j Braj Bliakba. 

, Dauni-kau 
, ^ Danni-kn, kau, -kai . 

. I Dauni-Bu 
. ' Bitiya 
, j Biriya-kau 

. Bitiya-kn, -kau, -kai 

I 

. Bitiya-stt 

, Dwai bitiya 

. Bitiya 

. Bitiyani-kau 

. Bitiyani-kn, -kau, -kai 

. Bitiyani-sn 

. i Ek bhalau maddu 

. Ek bhale madd-kau , 

. I Ek bhale madd-ku, -kau, 
-kaL 

, Ek bhale madd-su 
, Dwai bhale madd 
. Bhale madd 

. Bhale maddani-kau , 

I 

. Bhale maddani-ku, -kau, 
-kai. 

, Bhale maddani-sS 
. Ek bhali baiyari , , 

. Bk bhauraii chhaura 
• Bhali baiyari . 

. Ek bhauri chhanrl . 

. Bhalau » . • < 

. ' ^N'aTk bhalau 

I 
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KauanjI (Cawiipore). 

EiinaGIu 

Bapan-ko 

• 

Ba{ an-ko 

Bdpun-ko 


Bapan-kbo 

Bjpun-se . , 


Bfipan-se 

Clikokanya 


Bifija .... 

Chhokariya-ko 


Birija-ko 

Claliokarija-ko 


Bitiya-kb6 

Chhokaiija-se 


Bitija-se 

Bui chhokarijS 

• « 

Do bitiyi 

Chhokariva 

• « 

BitijS, mOrian 

Chhokarijan-ko 


Bitijan-ko 

! 

1 Chbokariyan-ko 

1 

• « 

Bitijan-khB 

1 

! 

’ Cbbokarijaii-se 

1 

• • 

Bitiyan-se 

! 

; Niko maradu . 

• « 

Ek nonB manas, ek bbals 
manas. 

Nike jane-ko . 

• • 

Ek bhale manas-ko , 

Nike jane-ko 

• * 

Ek bbale manas-kbs 

Nike jane-se 

« • 

Ek bhale manas-se . 

Dai nike jane , 

• > 

Do bhale manas 

Nike janen 


Bbale (none) manas . 

Nike janen-ka , 


Bbaie man*.'^an-kO 

Nike janen-ko . 


Bbale man®san-kb5 . 

Nike janen-se . 


Bbale man*san-&B 

Niki logai 


E!k nanni lugai 

Naga larika 

• « 

Ek burao lar%a 

Niki legal 

• • 

Acbebbi janl . 

Naga cLliokarija 

• • 

Burai bitiya . ^ 

Niku, niko 

• f 

Achebbo, nonS 

Bisekb acbebbs 

• • 

Bahut achcliho, nono 

boo— Western Hindi* ' ' 



1 

Buudeli (Banapharl). 

Bundeli (Bhadaiirl of Gwalior). 

Engliih. 

Bapan-kau 

Galle kaka-kaa 

107. Of fatbsro. 

Bapan-kau 

Galle kaka-k6 

108. To fathers. 

Bapan-sau 

Galle kaka-sS . 

109. From fathers. 

Bitiya . . • . 

Bitiya .... 

110. A daughter. 

Bitiya-kau 

Bitiya-kau 

111. Of a daughter. 

Bitiya-kau 

Bitiya-ko 

112. To a daughter. 

Bitiya-sau 

Bitija-so 

113. From a daughter. 

Day bitiya 

Dwai bitiyS 

114. Two daughters. 

BitiyS .... 

Galle bitiyi 

115. Daughters. 

Bitiyan-kau 

Galle bitiyS-kau . • 

116. Of danghtera. 

Bitiyan-kau 

Galle bitiyS-ko . 

117. To daughters. 

Bitiyan-sau 

Galle bitiyS so . 

IIS. From dan^^hters. 

Yek acb-cbba ad®mi . 

Ek bbalau mans 

119. A good man. 

Yek acbchhe ad^ml-kan 

"Ek bbale mfins-kau . 

' 120. Of a good man. 

i 

Yek aclicblie ad^ml-kau 

Ek bbale mans-ko 

121. To a good man. 

Yek acbchiie ad*ml-sau 

Ek bbale milns-so 

122. From a good man. 

Day acliclilie ud®mi . 

Dwai bbale mans 

1 

; 123. Two good men. 

Achcblie ad*ml 

Galle bbale mans 

124. Good men. 

Achchlie ad*^iniu“kaa 

Galle bbale mans-kau 

Id-”), Ofgjodmen. 

j AcbcliLe ad^miu-kau 

Galle bbale mans-ko . 

126. To good men. 

! Aclicbbe ad^min-sau . 

j 

Galle bbale mans- so . 

127. From good men. 

1 

Yek achcbbi mibariya 

Ek bbali jam . 

12S. A good woman. 

Yek lataii lar^ka 

Ek burau lavka 

129. A bad boy, 

t 

AcbchT mibariyS 

Galle bbali jam 

1 

130. Good w'omen. 

Yek latl bitiya 

Ek bull bitiyii . • 

131. A bad girl, 

Acbchba 

Niko, acbchbs . 

■ 132. Good. 

Babut achcbba 

Baro nfk5 . 

133. Better. 

1 

1 
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Eoglish. 


Hindoatani (Delhi). 

Ddkhini of Bombay. 

Vernacular Hindostaal 
(Upper Doab). 

1 

134. Best 

• 

, Sab-s5 achchha, 
‘umda. 

1 — 

nihil vat 

Sab-6e achcbha 

; ! 
' 1 

Sab-t§ ghana chokkha . ! 

135. High 

• 

j TJcha 

• 

Tj cha • • « • 

1 Unchcha . • 

136. Higher , • 

• 

Zij^a Ucha 


Us-se Scha 

Ghana unchcha 

137. Highest 

• 

t?ab-se ucha 

• 

Sab-se ucha . , 

Sab-t? ghana unchcha 

138. A horse 

• 

GhOfa 

• 

GhOra . , • . 

Ghora « ■ • « 

139. A mare 

• 

Gh^rl 

• 

j GhOrl .... 

Ghori .... 

i 

140. Horses 


GhOfO , • 

• 

i 

1 Ghore .... 

1 

1 

Ghnre .... 

141. Mares 

• 

GhOriyi 

• 

1 

Gh^^ryfi .... 

GhOrl . , , . 

142. A bull 

• 

Sad 

• 

Rkbail . . . . 

Bijar, goh'^ra 

143. A c’ow , • 

• 

Guy 

• 

Rk gai .... 

Gt 

UK Bulls 

• 

Sad 

• 

Balia .... 

Bijiir, goh^re . . • 

145. Cows 


Gay? 


Gaya .... 

Ga .... 

146. A dog 

’ 

i 

Kutta 

• 

Kutta • . , . 

Kutta .... 

147. A bitch . 


Kntya 

’ 

Kutti .... 

1 

KutHa . • . . 

148. Dogs . , 

I 

i 

Kutte 

1 

* * i 

I 

Kutta 

1 

Kutte .... 

149. Bitches 

• 

Kutys 

• ■ 

Kuttyi . . , * 

Knt'yS .... 

150. A he-goat , 

• 

Bak*ra 

. .1 

Bakar , . . J 

Bak*ra .... 

1 

i 

151. A female goat • 

• 

Bak*ri 

1 

• • 1 

Bak*rl .... 

1 

BakM . , . ^ 

I 

152. Goats 

t 


• 

Bok^a • • . • 

1 

Bak®re , . , . j 

153. A male deer 

1 

Ilirau 

• 

1 

Kar fcar^na . • 

Hir.in . , . . ' 

154. A female deer 


Hii'^ui . 

• 

Har'^ni .... 

Hir*ni , , , . * 

155. Deer 

j 

Ilirau 

• 

Haran .... 

Ilirau , . . , ! 

156. lam 

1 

) 

* i 

MrtT ha . 


MaTh5 . . . .1 

} 

M?hS . . . 

157. Thou art . . 

i 

I 

Tn hai 

• 

Tii hai , , , , ' 

1 

"Tu he . , , , j 

158. He is 

! 

1 

I 

Woh hai . 

• 

j 

Wi^ hai . . , , ; 

1 

\ 

Ohe . . . . 

159. We are 

1 

! 

! 

, ( 

Ham haT 

« • 

Ham hai . . , . ' ' 

Elam h? . . , J 

ICO. You are 

t 

1 

* t 

i 

Tam ho . • 

. 

[ 

Turn h<^ , , , ^ i ' 

I 

Fam ho , , , . ' 
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Bangaru. 


Braj Bbakbi 


GhanMe gbana chhel 

Sab-su bbalau 

t 

; Ucha . . ‘ • 

Ucl au 

i 

Aur Scba 

Naik ncbaa 


Ghaue-te ghana ucba 

Sab-sS Uchau . 

1 

GbOra , , . • 

fik gbCpa 


GhOrHi .... 

_ 

Ek ghuriya 

i 

Gbore 

Ghora • 


Gb^i*tya . 

Ghuriya 

1 

Kbagir .... 

Eku saru, eku bijara 


Dbandl .... 

Ek gaiya 


KbagVg . 

Sar 


Dbandya . . 

Gaiya 


Kutta .... 

Ek kutta 


Kuitl . • . . , 

Ek kutiya . , 


Katte .... 

Kutta 


Kuttya .... 

Kutiyi . , 

j 


Bak*ra .... 

Ek bok®ra . . 


Bak*rl 

1 

Ek bsk’^ri 


I 

1 N.. 

Bak*rya .... 

Bt’ik*ra . 

• i 

^lirag .... 

Eku binnu 


ilirag*nl . . . 

Ek hinni , 


Mirag .... 

Hinn . 


MaT h3, 6u, ba, Pa • 

^fai hu, mai u 

• 

Tu bai, sai, be, s6 , 

Tfi bai, tfi ai . 


Oh bai, Bai, he, se 

Wuh hai, gu ai 


Ham baT, saT , , 

Ham baT, ham ai * 

1 


Tham liO. s5 


Tam hau, turn aa 
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Kanauji (Cawnporo). j 

EuihIC‘11. 

^^^ikann-ma nika 

Balint-hi n(5n5 (sap or 


cli(5kh5). 



Ucho . . . . ' 

TJcho «... 

1 

Bahatu uch5 . 

Bhaut ncho or barc5 ucli5 . 

a; i 


Uchan-ma Gch • 

Bhautai ncho . 

Tatua 

1 

Ek ghur*wa 

1 

Ghorija , , 

Ek ghnriTa 

Bahut tatna 

Ghore .... 

Ghorija . . , , 

Ghurija 

Sara • . . . 

Ek sHr , 

Gai .... 

Ek gaija 

1 Bsra 

Slran .... 

Gaija • . , . 

GaijS .... 

Kukuru . , , , 

Ek kntta 

, Kakarija 

! 

1 Ek kntija 

1 

1 

; Kukar®wan 

Kuttan .... 

Kukarija 

KutijE .... 

1 

Bok^ra . , , 

! Ek bnk®ra 

BukarijS . . , j 

1 

Ek chhirija . ... 

1 1 

' Bukaiewi . , 

j 

ChhiriyE, bukarijE . 

Hiranu . . , , 

i 

Ek hinna 

Hir*^ni .... 

Ek hinni 

Hir*iian .... 

Hinnt .... 

Mai hau ... 

Max h§, lu . . , 

Tu hai .... 

Tai he, aj , , , 

WaLu hai 

Bo be. aj . , , 

Hamn h inn 

Ham he, Sj . , . 

Turn liau . . . ^ 

eno TT7__X T-|*_ 

Turn ho, aw . 
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, Bumiell (Banaphaii}. 

Bundell (Bhadauri of Gwalior) 

EiigUsli. 

Behad achcbha 

Sab-te niko, sab-tl achchho 

134. Best. 

Ucha .... 

1 

tTchO .... 

135. High. 

Bahut ucha 

Banhat ucho 

136. Higher. 

Behad ucha 

Sab-te ucho 

137. Highest. 

Yek ghwarau . 

Ek ghora 

138. A horse. 

Yek ghsrl 

Ek ghuriui 

139. A mare. 

Ghwar .... 

Galle ghore 

140. Horses. 

Ghorl 

Galle ghurijt . 

141. Mares. 

Yek bahuia 

Ek >fix, ek baddha 

142. A bull. 

1 

Yek gai , . . > 

Ek gaija 

14B. A cow. 

Bahura .... 

Galle baddha . 

144. Bulls. 

Gai .... 

Gaiys .... 

145. Cows. 

Yek kutta 

Ek kutta 

140. A dr,g 

Yek kutti 

Ek kutiya . 

147. A bitch. 

Kutta .... 

Galle kutta 

148. Dogs. 

Kutti .... 

1 

Galle kutiya 

149. Bitches. 

Yek buk*ra 

Ek buk'^ra. ek taina - 

1.^0. A he-goat. 

Yek bak*rl 

Ek chbiriya 

151. A female goat. 

Buk^ra .... 

Galle taina 

152. Goats. 

Yek mir*ga. 

Ek hinna 

1 153. A male deer. 

i 

Yek chhiprari . 

^ [ 

Ek hinnl 

154. A female deer. 

... 

Galle hinna-hiniyi 

155. Deer. 

Mai ahS, bau . 

Mai hau . . . 1 

156. I am. 

Tar ahi, hi . . . i 

Te hai .... 

157. Thou art. 

1 

Wa ahai, hai, ai 

Ba hai .... 

i 

158. He is. 

Ham ahai, aheu, han . j 

Ham hai . . , . ! 

159, We are. 

1 

Turn ahii, aha, ha , } 

1 

Turn ho . 

160. You are. 
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English. 


Hindostani (Delhi). 


Dakhini of llombay. 


Vernacular Hindostani 
(Upper Doab). 


IGl. They are . 

\ 

We hai . • 

. Wo hai . 

. We hf 

• 

• 

162, I was 


MaT tha . 

. j MaT tha, atha . 

! 

. Metha . 

• 


163. Thou wast 

! 

• -1 

Tu tha . * . 

. ! Tu tha, atha 

. Tu tha 

• 


164. He was 


Woh tha . • 

. Wo tha, atha . 

. 0 tha . , 

• 

• 

165. We were . 


Ham the 

, Ham tho, athe . 

1 

. 1 Ham the . * 

• 


166. You were . 

• 

Turn thg 

. Turn the. athe . 

! 

, 1 Tam the . 

1 


• 

167. They were 

• 

We the . 

Wo the, athe . 

1 

. , We the . 

• 

• 

168. Be . 

• 

Ho . • . 

.Ho ... 

. 1 Ho 

• 

• 1 

1 

169. To be 

• 

Hona 

. Hona 

i 

, Hona 


I 

1 

! 

'! 

170. Being 

• 

Hota 

. Hota 

, Hotta 

• 

• 

171. Having been 

• 

Ho-kar . 

, Ho-ko . . • 

, , Hua 

• 

• 1 

172. I may be . 

• 

Mai hoS 

. MaThoS . 

M§ hS . 

1 

1 

• 

• 

173. I shall be 

• 

Mai hOSga 

. Mai hoSga 

j 

, Mi h3ga 

• 

• 

174. I should be 

• 

MaT hota 

. MaT hota 

. Me hotta 

• 

• 

176. Beat 

• • 

Mar 

• Mar 

, 1 Mar 

i 

• 

• 

176. To beat 

• • 

Mar*na . 

, Mama 

, 1 Mar*na, maran 

- 

• 

177. Beating 

• 

MarHa 

. Marta 

, Marita 

• 

• 

178. Having beaten 


Mar-kar • • 

. Mar-ko . 

. Mar-kai . 

• 

1 

179. I beat 

• 

MaT mar*ta-h!i 

. MaT-nO marta-h3 

, . Me mar3 

• 

i 

•i 

1 

180. Thou beatest 

- 

Tu mar*ta-hai • 

, Tu-ne inarta-hai 

. Til mare . , 

* 

1 

i 

- [ 

i 

Ibl, He beats 


Woh mar^taThai 

, Wa marta-hai . 

. 0 mare . 


• I 

182. We beat 

• 

Ham marHO-haT 

. Ham marte-hai 

. Ham mari 


i 

! 

! 

163. Yuu beat . 

• 

Turn mar^te-ho • 

. Tam marte-ho . 

, Tam maro 

• 

•! 

1S4. They beat 

• 

We Tiiar*U‘-haT 

. WomartO-bai . 

We mare 

• 

1 

i 

. 1 

165. I belt 

MaT-n^ mara 

. Mai-ne mara 

. M? mara ,, 

• 

j 

186 Thou beatest 

(P(Z5f 

Tu-n^5 mail 

) 

, Tu-ne mara 

. Ti mara , 

• 

i 

167. He be-at {Fast 

Tey'ise) . 

f 

j Un-ne mara 

1 

. Un-ne m;^ra 

. I s-nO mara 

• 

1 

i 
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Baiigaru. ! 

! 

Braj Bliakha. 

Oil hai, Bai 

! 

We bai, gwe aT . . j 

MaT tka , • • « 

Mai hau (or au), bG 

(or 0 ). \ 

j 

Tu tba • • • • 

Tu bau, ho , m * 

i 

Ob tba .... 

Wab bau, gu b3 . . j 

I 

Ham tbd • 

j 

Ham hai, be . . • * 

Tbam tbe 

Turn bai, be , • 

Ob tbe «... 

1 

We bai, gwe be . . i 

Hs .... 

Hou 

.Hdpa • • • • 

Haibau . . . . j 

1 

nSda • . . • 

1 

Hsta . . • 

H(5-kar .... 

Hwai-kai, bai-ke 


Mai bOu • • . ! 

Mai buga 

Mai bSugau 

ai^ .... 

Mari (sing.), marau (pL) . 

Marina .... 

Maribau 

Mar^da . , . . 

Maratu, mattu 

Mar-kar . 

Mari-kai, -k| . 

Mai maru-su 

i 

Mai maratu (mat tu)-bu, 

1 mai mattfi. 

Tu mare-3ai 

Tu maratu(matta)-hai, tfi 
t mattai. 

Oh mare-^ai 

Wab maratui,mattuj-bai, 

1 mattai. 

1 o 

Ham mare-sai (not sai) 

^ Ham maratu (mattu) -bai, 

' bam mattai. 

Tambe maro-so 

! 

1 Turn marata(mattu)-bau, 

1 turn mattau. 

WaT mar§-&ai (not sai) 

We maratu(mattuj-bai, 
gwe mattai. 

Mai-ne marya . 

Mai-ue maryau 

Tai-ne marya , 

TaT-u? maryau 

U'-ne marya 

i 

j 

Wii-UH ( ba-ne. gwa-ne) 
mriryau. 
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Kftiiaiiji (CawDpcit't^j. 1 

1 

BuTuiMi. 

1 

) 

We hai . 

1 

Be be, §y ... 

Mai rahau, thC), bato ^ 

1 

i 

MaT bato, tO . . . | 

1 

1 

Tn rahai, tbo. bate . . ^ 

1 

TaT bato, tO . . . } 

1 

Wabu rabai, tbfi, bato . ‘ 

1 

1 

Br> bato, to . . . j 

! 

! 

! 

Ham rabann, tbe. bate 

i 

I 

Ham bate, te • . . } 

1 

Tuna rabau, tb^', bate . | 

Turn hate, te . . j 

^ f 

We rabai, tbe- bate . , j 

Be bate, te . . , 

I 

Hui jau , , . . 1 Ho . . . . ! 

1 1 

Hoan . . . . j 

1 

Hon . . . . ' 

i 

Hai rabo-hai . . ; 

Hot . . . . j 

Hui>kai, bbai-kai 

Ho-kg . . , . i 

MaT bui sakau 

MaT h8n 

MaT hnibau 

!MaT bongo 

MaT buibau 


Marau . . * . 

Mar, pit, knt 

Marabu . , . . 

Mar^'bo, tnaran 

Maratu . 

Marat ■ • . . 

Mari-kai 

Mar-ko * • . . 

Mai marat-bau 

MaT marn, marat-b0 

Tn marat-hai . 

Tn marat-bai . 

' Wab murat-bai 

Bo murat-bai , 

, Ham marat-banu 

1 

' Ham marat-bai 

1 1 

, Turn marat-baa 

i 

Turn marat-bau . , 

, Wabu marat-bai 

i i 

1 Be marat-bai . 

ilai-ne maro 

1 

MaT-ne maro , 

* * 1 

^ Tti-ne mai'o 

1 ^ 1 

; ' or tai-ne, marO , ’ 

, L 1 niaro 

f 

U-ne marO , , 


I 
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i ; 

' Bundr*ll (Baniiphari ' Bundi-li (Bhadau’’! of Gwalior). ] English, 


i 

"ffy ahai, ahi, hai, ii 

• 

Be hai . 

161. They are. 

! Hai liato. t^, hat5y, 

I rahau. 

toy, 

Mai bato, bo . . 

i 

162, I was. 

1 Tai hato, to, }>atoy, 

1 rahas. 

toy. 

Tg bato, bo . 

163. Tboa wast. 

Wa hatO, to, rabai 

! 


Ba bato, ho . . 

164, He was. 

i 

1 Ham bate, te, batyan, tyan, 

. rahan, rahaT. 

1 

Ham-u bate, be 

165, We were. 

; Turn bate, te, batyO, 
raba. 

tyO. 

Tum-S bate, be 

1 

166. You were. 

1 

1 TJy bate, te rabai 

I 


Be-u bate, be , 

167. They were. 

j 

i Ho ... 

• 

Ho .... 

168. Be. 

Hon 

t 

‘ 

Hoa .... 

169. To be. 

i Hot 

1 


Hotn .... 

170. Being. 

’ Ho-kai 


Ho-k? .... 

171. Having been. 

1 ]\faT boau 


Mai-S bS . . . 

172. I may be. 

1 

Mai bnihau, bfibaS . 

1 

• 

Mai‘U bOugO . . 

173. I shall be. 




174. I should be. 

; Mar 

I 

1 

Maro . . , J 

175. Beat. 

! Maran, marai. rna 

mar'^bo . 

i 

rab. 

Mfir^ban. manmu. . , 

176. To beat. 

1 Marat 

1 


Marat, mattn, matia . 

177. Beating. 

Mar-kai . 

1 

. j 

Mar-ke . 

178. Having beaten. 

Mai marat-bau 

I 

i 

* i 

Hb matta-bo 

179. I beat. 

i Tai marat-bi 

i 

! 

T§ matta-bai 

180. Thou beatest. 

1 Wii marat’bai . 

• 

Ba matta-bai . 

181. He beats. 

Ham mamt-bai 


Ham mfitta-bai 

182. We heat. 

1 Turn marat-ba 

1 

Turn mutta-bo . 

183. You beat. 

TJy marat-bai . 

1 

Be matta-bai 

184. They beat. 

1 Mai-nai infiro, mfiroy 

1 

t 

Mai^ne marau 

185. T beat tFast Tense), 

1 

1 Tai-nai marO, marOy . 

1 

Te-ue miirau * , , j 

186. Thou beatest {Fast 
Tense). 

1 

Wa-nai tnarO, niarOs • 

1 

. ' Ba-ne maraa , . . ' 

187. He beat {Past Tense), 
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English. 

Hiiidostani (Delhi). ; 

1 

Dakhiui of Bombay. | 

i 

Vernacular Hindostani 
(Upper Doab). 

183. We beat (Fast Tense) 

Ham-ne mara . • 

1 

Ham-ne mara . 

Ham-ne mara . 

189. You beat (Past Teiwa) 

Tum-ne mara • 

Tum-ne mara . . 

Tam-ne mara . • • 

190. They beat (Fast Tense) 

Unho-ne mara 

Un-ne mara, W(5 mara 

Un-ne mara 

191. I am beating . • 

1 

Mai marHa-hS • 

Mai marta-hS . 

Me maru-hu 

192. I wa3 beating 

Mai marHa-tha 

Mai marta-tha , 

Mi marfi-tha, mi mare-tha . 

193. I had beaten . , 

Mai-ne mara-tha 

Mai-ne mara-tha 

Mi mara-tha 

j 

194. I may beat 

i 

Mai mara . . • 

Mai mara 

Mi maru « , 

195. I shall beat 

Mai maruga , • 

Mai maragiv 

Mi marSga 

196. Thou wilt beat . • 

Tu marega 

Tii marega 

Tu marega 

197. He will beat , 

Woh marega . . , 

Wa marega 

0 marega 

193. We shall beat . 

Ham marege - • 

Ham marega 

Ham marige . 

199. You will beat 

Turn mat(5ge . . 

Turn marega 

Tam marOge . . . ' 

1 

200. They will Ijeat , 

We marege 

W^5 marega 

j 

Wi marege . . . l 

! 

201. I should beat . . 

Mai mar*ta 

i Mai marta 

1 

^ Mi marHa , , j 

202. I am beaten 

Mai mara-]ata-ha . • 

Mai mara jata-ha 

^ i 

Mi mara jaS-hu 

203. I was beaten 

i 

Mai mara*gaya 

1 

Mai mara gaya 

1 

Mi mara gaya . 

204. 1 shall be beaten 

Mai mara-jauga • • ; 

“ki ^ _ _ --IS - j 

Mai mara ^auga « . I 

Mi mara jaSga 

205. I gu 

Mai jata-hu 

Mai jau or jata-hu 

Mi jaS .... 

206. Thou goest 

Tu jata-hai 

Tu jata-hai . . . j 

Tu ja . 

207. He goes 

Woh jata-hai , 

W(5 jata-hai . , . i 0 jae, ja ... 

208. We go 

Ham jate-hai . 

Ham jate-hai . , 

1 

Ham jai, ja , . } 

209. You go 

Turn jate-ho 

Turn jate-h"> 

1 

Tam jao , . , j 

210. They go . 

i 

We jate-hai 

W<^ jate-hai 

Wi jae, ji . , ^ 

211. I went 

Mai gaya 

i 

Mai gaya . , 

^le gaya. giya . 

212. Thou weulest 

Tu ira^a . . , . ' 

Tu irava .... 

! 

Tu gaya. giya . . . ^ 

213. Ke went . 

Woh gayil 

Wo iraya 

0 gaya. criya 

214. We went . 

Ham 

Ha:.' gat* 

Ham gave . - . . • 


50 ? - 


\Ve8‘e. L Ilmdi. 


! 

1 Bangaru. 

Braj Bhakha. 

r 

1 

j Mha-ne marja . • 

Ham-nl maryau 

I 

1 Tha-ne inarya . 

1 

Tum-ne maryau 

! Un-ne marya • 

Win-nS (bin-ne, gun-ne) 

• 

maryau. 

Mai marS-sS . 

Mai mattn . 

Mai mar riya-tha 

Alai mar-rahyau 

Mai-ne marya -th a 

AlaT-ne maryau-au 


MaT mart 

Mai marOga 

Mai marngau . 

TS marega 

Tu maraigau . 

Oh marega . * 

Wah maraigau 

Ham marege 

Ham maraige . 

Tham maregg . 

Turn marauge 

Oh marege 

We maraige 

Mai marya janda hi . 

Mai maryau jatn 

Mai marya gaya 

Mai maryau jatu*au 

Mai marya jauga 

Mai maryau jatgau 

Mai jaS-s3 • • 

1 

1 MaT jatu 

TS jawe-sai . • 

Tu jatu-ai 

j Oh jawe-sai • , . | 

Wah jatu-ai 

i 

1 Ham iae-sai 

1 i 

Ham jatai 

1 ^ 1 

Tham jao-s5 

Turn jatau 

^ . V i 

Oh jawt-sai . . . ' 

We "atai , 

: Mai gaya 

MaT gayau . , , ■ 

i 

' TS gaya .... 

i 

Tu gayau , , . i 

1 

Oh gaya .... 

1 

t 

Wah gayau 

1 ' 

Ham gae . . . | 

Ham gae 
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1 ' _ : 

Kanauji (Cawupore). 

' i 

Bundeli. 


Hani-ne mar5 . 

1 

Ham-ne maiv^ . 

• 

Tum-ne maro . 

Tum-ne mar6 , 

• 

Unhan-ne maro 

i 

Un-ne maro 

1 

1 

1 

M'ai mar rabf5-liaa 

i 

Mai marat-aS . 

! 

! Mai mar rah{5-th6 

i 

Mai marat-hat^ 

1 

‘1 

1 1 

Mai-ne marO-ths 

Mai-ne maro-t(5 

1 


* Mai raarihau 

i 

1 

1 Mai maro 

1 

1 

\ 

MaT mariha'u . 

1 

j Mai marihe, marihe, 
j marft-ge. 

1 

or 1 

j 

. Tn marihai 

1 Tai marihe. mar*he, 

1 mare-go. 

I 

or ^ 


Wahu manlai . . ! Bo iiiurih§, mar*he, or 

mure-g^. ; 

Ham marihanu, ham mari- Ham murihe, mar*h§, or\ 
hai. mare gS. 

Turn marihau . . . Turn mariho, mar^ho, or I 

maro-ge. ! 

We marihaf • , « j Be marihe, mar*h?, or * 

mare-ge. 


Mai mare jat-ha J . . j 

1 

MaT mare jat 

Mai mare gao-thS 

MaT marS gae • 

Mai mare jaihau 

MaT maro jaihS 

MaT jau, jat-hau . . | 

MaT jat . 

T-ft jae, jat-hai . 

TaT jat . 

Wahn jae, jat-hai 

Bo jat , . , 

1 

Ham janu, jat-hanu . . j 

Ham jat 

Tnm jaau, jat-hau 

1 

j Turn jat . 

' jat-bai 

Be jat 

Mai gae-rahau 

j^^'aT gao (/em. gayi) 

Tu gao-rahai . 

1 

T5 gao 

1 Wahu gao-rahai 

j 

Bn gae , 

i 

i Ham gae-rahanu 

i 

1 

Ham gaye (/ow. gay?) 
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Bundt‘11 (Banapharl). 

Bundell (Bhadauri of Gwalior). 

English. 

Ham-nai mai’5, maryan 

Ham-ne marau 

188. We beat (Past Tense) 

Tum-nai marO, maryO 

Tum-ne maract 

189. You beat (Past Tense) 

Un-nai inaro, maron . 

' Bin-ne maiau . 

] 90. They beat (Past Tense) 

Mai roarat-liau 

Mai mdtta hs . 

191, I am beating. 

Mai miirat'liatoy marat 
hatoy. 

Mai matta hato 

192. I 'was beating. 

Mai-nai maro-hato, maro- 
hatoy. 

Mai-ne marau hato . 

193. I had beaten. 

Mai luarau 

Hau marau 

194. I may beat. 

Mai marihau 

1 

' Hau maraugo . 

195. I shall heat. 

Tai marihai . , j 

le nuiraiofo 

O * • ( 

196. Thou 'wilt beat- 

Wa marl 

1 

B,i mar'*hai 

197. He will beat. 

1 

Ham marihe. marihai 

Ham-u marshal , . , 

198. We shall beat. 

Turn mariha, marihau 

Tiim-u mfir’^hau 

199. You 'will beat. 

Uy marihai 

Be-u marshal , 

1 

200. They will beat. 




201, 1 should beat. 

Mai maro jat-hau , 

Mai marau h§ , , 

202. T am beateu. 

i iNfai maro gao . 

MaT marau hato , . ' 

203. I was beaten. 


MaT m-iirf) jaihau 

MaT marau jaSgO 

204. I shall be beaten. 

Mai jat-haii , 

MaT chal6j maT jat-h§ 

205. I go. 

Tai jat-hi . , 

Tp chalai, te jat-hai . 

206. Thou goest. 

Wa jat-hai . . 

Ba chalai, ba jat-hai 

207. He goes. 

Ham jat-haT 

Ham-n jat-haT . 

208. We go. 

Turn jat-ha . . , 

Tum-u jat-ho . 

209. You ;:o. 

i 

j Uy jat-hai . , , | 

Be-S jat-haT 

210. They go. 

1 

I v -v ! 

^lai gao, ga, gaoy , . ' 

MaT gayau 

211. I went. 

TaT gaO, ga. gaoy . . | 

1 

Tg gajau 

; 212. Thou wentest. 

Wa gao, ga . , . | 

Ba gayau . , , 1 

! 

213. He went. 

Ham gae, ge, gayan . 

Ham-S gaye 

1 

1 214. We went. 
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English. 

1 

1 

1 Hindosrani (Delhi). 

1 

1 

Dakhini ot Boinbay. 

Vernacular Hiuilu:tani 
(U}>pa‘ Duab). 

215. You went 

Turn gae 

. Turn srae . . . * ! 

1 

Tam gaye 

216. They went 

We gae . 

1 

. Wo gae .... 

1 

; We gaye 

217. Go . 

Ja ... 



i 

* Ja . 

218. Going 

Jata 

• Jata .... 

Jatta 

219. Gone 

Gaya 

Gaya .... 

i 

I Gayfi, giya 

220. What is your name ? . 1 

' Tumhara nam kya hai ? 

• Tamara nam kya hai ? » , 

Tera ke na he ? 


2*2]. How old is this horse ? 


Is ghore-ki ‘iimr kya hai ? Ye ghore-ki umr kitni hai ? | Yn ghoru kai baras-ka ? 


222. How far 


it from 


here to Kashmir ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father's 
house ? 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad-j 

die of the white horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

his back. 

228. I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top ot the hill. 


Yaha-se Kashmir kit®nl Hva-se Kashmir kltne ^ sir) 


'dfir hai ? 


Hintar Kasmir kit®ni dur 


diir hai ? 


Tumhare bap-ke_ ghar-me ’/umaro bap-ke ghar-me | Teie bappu-ke ghar-me kai 

bet to? 


kit^ne bete hai ? 

Mai aj bahut cliala-hii 


I kitne bete hai ? 

Aj mai bahot chalii 


Aj me bah(5t dur-la pahu 
gay a. 


Mere chacha-ke lar®ke- 
ki us-ke bahin-se ^adi 
hui-hai. 


us-ki bhain-se ^adi kiya 
{sic'). 

Ghar-ml safed ghore-ka ^ Ghar-mt sufed ghsre-ka 
zln hai. > zln hai. 


ilore chacha-ke bete-ne } Mere chachcha-ke bette-ka 


by ah us-ki bahan-ki sath 
haa. 

Kotthi-m^ dhole ghore-ki 
katthi he. 


Us-ki pith-par zin kaso . | Us-ke pith-par zin rakh . j Us-ke uppar katthi bidho . 

! * : 

Mai-ne us-ke ^ lar®ke-ko Mai-ne us-ke bete-kii bahot j Ml ns-ke bette-kai bahSt 
bahnt-se tasmo-se inara- ^ chharyS mara. ' bet mare, 

hai. ; j 

Woh pahar-ki chnti-par Wo dugar-ke sir-par dhSr ; 0 tille-pe dh<%ar chngawe . 
mawe^i chara-raha-hai. chanita-hai. 


230. He is sitting on a horse I Woh us darakht-ke niche Wn 


inder that tree. 

231. His brother is taller 

than hib sister. 

232. The price of that is two 

rupees and a half. 

233. My father lives in that 

small house. 


ghore-par baithfi-hai. 


• )ar baitha-hai. 


Us-ka bhai us-ki^ bahin-se Us-ka bhai us-ke {sic) 
ziyada lamba hai. ' bhain-se Scha hai. 


us lhar-ke tale ghore- ! 0 us rukh-ke tale ghore-pe 

chadha battha. 

Us-ka bhai us-ki bahan-tl 
ghami unchcha. 


Us-ki qimat dhai rupaye ; Us-ki kimat arhai rupiya Wa chij dhiii rupae-ki 
hai. hai. I 


Mera 

ml 


bap us chhote ghar- i Mera bap ns chh^^te ghar- I iSlerii bappu us 
rah®ta-hai. | T^e rahta-hai. | ghar-ml rahe. 

234. Give this rupee to him Us-ko yeh rupaya de-do . Ye rupiya us-kii deo . 


235. Take those rupees from 
him. 


Us-se ^voli rapaye le-lo . rupiya us-b" pas-se leo 


236, Beat him well and bind | Us-ko ^hnb 


him with ropes. 


ras3iv'”-se bndh-do. 


237. Draw water from the [ Kul-se pani khicho 
well. 


238. Walk before me 


239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you ? 

240. From whom did you 

buy that ? 

241. From a shopkeeper of 

the villacfe. 


Mere sam^‘ne chalo 


aur Us-k^ khub marS aur rassi- 
se biidho. 

• Kfive-se pan! nikalo . 

. ; Mere age chal5 . 


chhotte 

^har-m| rahe. 

Yu rupeya use de-do . 

Y"e rupao us-pa-te le-l5 


Tumhai-' piclilie kis-ka Kis-kfi clihokra terg pichlie 
laUka-ata-liai ? lita-hai ? 


Tam-ne vroh kis-ae toaiida- Yu tu-iie kis-ke pas-sa 
? bC-clite-liya ? 


Gaw-ke ek dukiindar-s"^ 


Khedi-ko 

pas-sr^ 


dhkandar-ke 


Use ghana^ mar-pit-ke 
jewari-te badlio. 

Kue-ml-te pani khanchcho . 

Mere age chal . 

Tere pichchhe kis-ka londa 
awe ? 

T? yu chij kis-ke-tl ki ? . 
Gam-ke ban^ya-pa-te . , 
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Baugaru. 

! 

' Braj Bhaklia. 

i 

Tliam gae 

j 

^ Turn gae 

Oh gae . . . . 

We gae .... 

Ja « • • • 

Jau, jaau 

Jandfi . . . . 

Jatii . , . 

Gaya . . . . 

Gayau . - . i 

Thara kai iiia sai r . 

Tiharau nam kaha ai ? . ; 

Yoh ghora ked bar a hai r . 

1 Ji ghora -kai bass kau ai *r , 

Aithe-te Kashmir kit^ni bat 
hai ? 

1 ^ 

JhS-te Kasmiri-kn kitek 
duri ai ‘t 

Thare babbu-ke ghar kae 
jaryat hai ? 

Tihare daii-ki bakhari-me 
kitek put ai ? 

Mai aj ghane dur chalja . 

Aju mai bhautu chalau-n . ; 

Mere kake-ke chhore-ka 
byah ua-kl bibl-seti hoya- 
se. 

phund-ml dbanle ghore-ki 
kathi se. 

Mere kaka-kau put wa-ki 
bbaini-kn byayau-ai. 

Bakhari-me dhaure ghora - 
ki ]m ai. 

Us-ki kur-par kathi dhar 
diyo. 

Wa-ki pithi-pai jin dhari 
deu. 

Mai-ne us-ke chhore-ti 
ghane korya-site raarya- 
se. 

Oh pahar-ke sikhar dagar | 
charawe-sai. ‘ 

Mai-ne wa-ke piit-kn bbaut 
kurran-3§ marau-ai. 

Wuh pahari-ki tug^sl-pai ^ 
dhor cbaramatu-ai. 

Oh ek ghore-par us rukh-ke ! 
tale baitha-st\ j 

Wuh giiora-pai ^va per-ke 
nichai baitUau-bbayau-ai. 

Us-ka bhal ns-ki blbi-te ‘ 
ghana licha se. i 

Wa-kau bhaik^rau wd-ki 
bhaini-sn lambau ai. 

Us-ka mol dhai {sic) ropaya 
sai. 

Wa-kau m6lu arbal rupaiya 
ai. 

Mera babbu us chhoti dhiind-' 
in§ rah'^we-se. | 

Merau daii ba cbhotl 
bakbari-m^ rabatu-ai. 

Yoh ropaya us-ti de-do 

Ba-ku ji rupaiya dai-deit 

Un ropaya-ti us-ti le-lo 

Ba-pai-te be rupaiya lai-leu. 

Us-te zor maro ar jiwarya- 
slte badh-diyo. 

Ba-ku kbubu pitau auru bd-« 
kn ras>ini-te badhau. 

Ku§-te pani kah-diyo 

Kua-me-sU pani khaicbau , 

Mere age chalo 

Mere sauhl ciialau 

Kis-ka jaryat thare pachhe 

1 awe-se ? 

1 

I’iharb pdcbhai kf rm-kau 
cbbaurd dmatu*ai ? 

i Oh tha-ne kis-te mol-liya r i 

Tiim-iie bub kaun-pai-sn 
mol liyau ? 

j Gam-ke ek hattlale-t5 • j 

i 

Gam-ke dukambare- 

pai-sS. 

TCL. IX, PAIT I. 
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Kauauj! (Cawnpure). 


Bundeli. 


Turn gayg-rahA 
We gay e- rah a 1 


Jau .... 

1 

j Jatu ...» 

, Gao . . . • 

j 

■ TumharO kauna naniu hai ? 


' Jau tatua kitti umir-ko 
‘ hai y 

Iha-te Kasmir kit®ni dun 
! hai ? 

I 

Tumhdre bapu-ke ghar- 
i maha kit*ne huika hai? 

; Mai aju diTri chalo-rah6 

1 

Hamare chacha-ko larika 
bahi-ki bahini-te biyaho 
I hai. 

j Ob^ri-me saped tatua-ko 
* jinu dharo-hai. 

Tatua-keii pithi-par jinu 
dhar-deu. 

Bahi-ke larika- ka luai-ne 
bahut betan maro-hai. 

Wahu goruan-ka pahar-ki 
i chutaiya-par charawat- 
I hai. 

‘ Wahu ek ratua-^ar wii 
I inikh-ke tare baitho-hai. 

1 Bahi-ko ^bhai bahi-ki 
bahin-se ucho hai. 

! 

; M a-ko dam arhai ruy)*^ya 
j hai. 

, Hamar bapu uhi chhoti 
’ ob^ri-roaha basat-hai. 

Je rup^ya bahi-ka den 

Un rup^yan-ka un-se lai-leii 

Bahi-ka^bahut marau auru 
; bahi-ka jauri-se bidhi- 
deu. 

Kuwt-te panl khaichi-leu . 
i 

Hamare sam^^ne chalo 

! Turuhare pachhe kehi-ko 
j larika awatu-hai ? 

I 

Bahi-ka taui-ne kehi-se 
j lao-rahai ? 

j GSu-ke dukandar-te 


— Western Hindi. 


Tam gaye 

1 

Be gaye . . . . ; 

J;l 


Jut 


Gao . . . . , 

I 

( 

Tnmau (tcro) ku nao hai ? . ■ 


Jo ghur®wa kai bars-ko 
hai r > 

It“Se Kasmli" kitek dur hai ? 

% 

Tumuye bap-ke ghar*nie ! 
kai lar'^ka b<' ? | 

ivlai aj bilat lingo phirO . i 

Mere kakka-ko lar*ka ii-ki 
bain-ko biuhc* hai ? 

Sapet ghur^wa-kd palaicha 
li ghar-me dharo hai. 

tj’ki pirh-pai palaicha 
dhar do. 

Mai-ne u-ke ]ar*ka-kho 
khiib koran-3e maro. ' 

Bn pahar-ki cdiiiiia-pai 
dhor chaiaut-ay. 

Bo fi rukh-ke naicho 
ghui'®wa-pai baitho hai. 

tJ-kO bhaiya u-ki bain-se 
helio hai, 

U-ko dam arhai rupaivii 
hai 

Mei'f" bap li haBke ghar- 
me rat-hai. 

Jo rupaiya u-kho dei 
nikho. 

B(' rupaiya ,ii-be lei lo 

Ue ain mar-ke jeoia-sg 
bndh deO. 

Kus-se panl aiehho . 

More Sge rihgo 

Kaun-ko mora tumaye 
pachhe aut ? 

, Bo tuia-ne kaun-8§ lao-to ? 


GSw-ke ek biiniya-^e 



Bundeli (Banaphari). 

Bandeli (Bhadauri of Gwalior). 


English, 

Turn gae, ge, gayd . 

Tum-d gaye 

215. 

You went. 

gae, ge . . . 

Be -3 gaye 

216. 

They went. 

Ja . 

Jau .... 

217. 

Go. 

] J ai) • . « > 

Jat .... 

216. 

Going. 

Gao, ga, gan . 

Gayau .... 

219. 

Gone. 

Tumar ka nSw hai ? 

Tiharo ka n3u hai ? . 

220. 

What is your name ? 

Ya ghnr'^wa kai baras-ka 
hai ? 

Ji ghora kit*ni bassan-ko 
hai Y 

221. 

How old is this horse P 

Iha-taT Kashmir kit^m cmr 
hai Y 

Hiyt-se Kashmir kitti dur 
hai ? 

222. 

How far is it from 
here to Kashmir ? 

Tumar bap-ke ghar-mai kai 
lar*ka hai ? 

Tihaie l ita-ke ghar-me kai 
lar^ka hai ? 

223. 

How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house ? 

A 3 mai bahut niago . 

Aj haii bauhat chal-ke ao 
ijau. 

224. 

I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

More kaka-ke lar^ka-khs 
bahiiiiw a-ki byahi hai. 

Hamare kaka-ke lar^ka-kau 
byah ba-ki baibin-se bhao- 

i25. 

The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

Ghar-mai siipet irhui^\ra-ka 
palaicha dharo hai. 

1 1 » 

Ba gliar-m? ba suphed 
ghora -ko pallecha dharo- 
liai. 

226. 

In the house is the 
sadille of the white 
horse. 

Wa-kl pith-par palaicha 
dhar dya. 

Ba pallecba-k5 ba-pai kaso . 

227. 

Put the saddle upon 
h-is back. 

Wa-ke lar'‘ka-kha mai*nai 

1 bahut chap^kan maio-hai. 

Ham-iie ja lar^ka-ke bauhat 
i ddriikiya daf. 

22 S. 

I have lieaten liis son 
with many stripes. 

' Wa pabar-ke fip.ir 
' cbarawat-hai. 

. Ba cklre-pai pohiya-pauhe 
cbarai rahau-hai. 

229. 

He is grazing cattle on 
the tnp of the hill. 

Wa \\a p\are-ke tarai 
; ghur'^^wa-pai bairho bai. 

Ba gbdra-pai charho tharbd- 
hai ptT-ke niche. 

230. 

He i“5 fitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Wa-kau bbai wa-ki bihan- 
j sail ucho bai. 

Ba-k:iU bliai} a ba-ki baihin- 
s5 bapT bai. 

231. 

His brother is taller 
than hi.s sister. 

1 

\Va*kau mol arai rupai\a 

! hai. 

i 

Ba-ke dani arhai riipai \ a 
haT. 

232. 

The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

' l\Ior bap wa hal^kl maraua- 
mai rabat-hai. 

iMerau kaka ba cbhotl si 
bakhar-me icalnt-liai. 

233, 

My father lives in that 
small house. 

; Wa-kh5 ya rnpaiya dai-d} a. 

1 

, Je rupaija un-ko ddu 

234. 

Give this rupee to him. 

t 

Wa sail ya ru]>aiya iaidya . 

^ Be rupaiya iai le i 

235. 

Take those rujiees from 
him. 

Wa-khS khub mar aur 
: ji\Ah’i-sai bSdh dya. 


236. 

Beat liim well and bind 
him with ropes. 

: Parii ku\\ a-tai aich-la 

Kufi-te panl bhar iau 

237. 

Ilraw water from tlm 
^^ell. 

; Mor ilgai naig 

i 

I lam a re sam'''ne pliird 

23-\ 

Walk befuie me. 

Kya-kau^ lar^a tumar 

1 pachhai awat-hai ? 

Kaun-kau lar^ka chalau 
aut-hai pachhe ? 

239. 

Whose boy comes be- 
hind yuu P 

a kya-khai lal-bai ? 

Kaun-te tum-ne ba-ko lad ? 

240. 

From whom did you- 
bny that P 

j Gaw-ke dukan-dar-sai 

i 

1 

■ Ba g2u-ke baniye-ke-te 

241. 

From a sliopkeeper ol' 
the village. 


Western Hindi — G05 
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PanjAbi. 


The name ‘ Panjabi ’ 

Name of the Language. 

that Province. 


explains itself. It means the language of the Punjab. As 
will be seen immediately the name is not a good one, for 
Panjabi is not by any means the only language spoken in 


Panjabi is the tongue of about 121- millions of people, and is spoken over the greater 
Where spoken eastern half of the Province of the Punjab, in 

the northern corner of the State of Bikaner in Rajputana, 
and in the southern half of the State of Jammu. In the extreme north-east of the 
Province, i.e.in most of the Simla Hill States and Kulu, the language is Pahari. Pm’ther 
south, in the districts lying on or near the right bank of the river Jamna, tiz. in the 
eastern half of Umballa, in Karnal, in most of Hissar (and the neighbouring portions of 
the State of Patiala), in Rohtak, Delhi and Gurgaon, the language is not Panjabi, but is 
some form of Western Hindi. With these exceptions, we may say that the vernacular 
of the whole of the eastern Punjab is Panjabi. To the north of this area lie the Hima- 
layas, to its south the arid plains of Bikaner, and to its west the inhospitable Bar of the 
Eechna Doab. 


Linguistic Boundaries. 


To its north and north-east Panjabi is bounded by the Pahari of the lower ranges of 

the Himalavas. It hardlv extends into the hill countrv. 

V tJ t/ 

On the east it lias the various forms of western Hindi, Verna- 
cular Hindustani in east Umballa, and Bangaru spoken in the country immediately to 
the west of the Jamna. On the south it has the Bagri and Bikaneri dialects of Raja- 
sthani spoken in west Hissar and Bikaner. The boundary lietween Panjabi and all these 
languages is very fairly defined (although of course there is a certain amount of merging 
from one language into another), for the difference of languaa'C to a large extent con- 
notes a difference of nationalities. Hore especially on the liorder-line between Panjabi 
and V estern Hindi we see that Panjabi is essentially the language of the Sikhs. We 
may here roughly put the boundary between the two languages, as coinciding with the 
course of the river Ghaggar. The people to the east of the Ghaggar valley, excepting 
stray colonies of Sikhs, all speak Western Hindi. 


To the south, on the other hand, there i<; a gradual merging into Rajasthani, through 
an intermediate dialect named Bhattiani. Like Panjabi, ilaja^thani is a language which 
originally belonged to the Outer Circle of Indo-Aryan speeches, a ''ifiistratum of which 
still remains. At the same time, this basis has been overlaid and almost hidden hv 
a wave of language belonging to the Inner Group." The two languages, thus closely 
resembling each other, merge into eacli other without difficulty. Indeed, it is a curious 
fact that tlic Dogra, the most northern form of Panjabi, shows peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion (such as the change of the initial k to g in declensional suffixes) which also exist in 
Bagri. 


This will oe fua!y explained when ceaiin^ with the eharacttiist.js of Paujali. 


Vide pp. 614 3.. 
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On the north there is a distinct dialect of Panjabi, Dogra, — which is intermediate 
between standard Panjabi and the Pahari of the lower Himalayas. 

It will have been observed that hitherto I have said nothing about the western 


Western Boundary. 


boundary of Panjabi. The reason is that it is impossible to 
fix such a boundary. To the west of Panjabi lies the Lahnda 


or Western Panjabi language, which we may take to be firmly established in the Jech 


Doab. On the other hand Panjabi of the purest kind is spoken in the upjier part of the 


Bari Doab. Between these two lies the Eechna Doab and the lower part of the Bari 


Doab. A glance at the map facing jiage 607 will make my meaning clear. Here tlie 
language is a mixture of Pahjalii and Lahnda, — more Panjabi to the east, — more Lahnda 
to the west. We shall see that the reason tor this is that an old form of Lahnda must 


once have extended right up to the Sarasvati, and that it is still the foundation of 
Panjabi. The Lahnda influence grows stronger (even in the Panjabi tract) as we go 
westwards, as the influence of the wave of the language of the Inner Group, which has 
encroached from the east and has formed modern Panjabi, weakens. It thus happens 
that, although in India we continually see two neighbouring languages gradually merg- 
ing into each other, nowhere is the process so gradual as in the case of Panjabi and 
Lahnda. It is quite impossible to point to any boundary line or approximate boundary 
line between the two forms of speech. As, however, some kind of boundary between the 
two languages is necessary for the purposes of this Survey, I have assumed the follow- 
ing conventional line to mark the division between them. Commence at the northern 
end of the Pabbi range in the Gujrat district, go across the district to the Gujranwala 
town of Eamnagar on the Clienab. Then draw a line nearly due south to the southern 
corner of Gujranwala, where it meets the northern corner of the district of ^Montgomery. 
Then continue the line to the southern corner of 3Iontgomery on 1he Sutlej. Pollow 
the Sutlej for a few miles and cross the northern corner of the State of Bahawalpur. 
Everything to the east of this line I call Panjabi, and everything to the west of it I call 
Lahnda ; but it must be remembered that this line is a purely arbitrary convention, and 
that for some distance to the west of that line, the language which I call Lahnda differs 
but slightly from the language of the east of the Eechna Doab and of north-east Gujrat 
which I call Panjabi. I have been guided mainly by the vocabulary. To the west of 
the line, the language, which is mainly that of the tract known as the Ihly, or Jungle, 
has a vocabulary rvhich agrees much more closely with that of Lahnda. Except in 
Multan, we do not find Lahnda inflexions estalHshed till we cross the Chenab. 


An interesting fact arises from the foregoing discussion. The Punjab, or Panj-db, 
PafijabT and the Land of the is properly the ‘ Land of the Live Elvers.’ the Jhelum, the 
Five Hivers. Clienab, the Eavi, the Beas, and the Sutlej. Now, the 

Panjabi language extends far to tbe east of the Sutlej, the most eastern of these _ five, 
reaching up to the Ghaggar. It occupies the Doabs between the Beas and Sutlej, and 
between the Eavi and the Beas-Sutlej. It also occupies a part of the Eechna Doab be- 
tween the Chenab and small corner of the Jech Doab between the Jhelum and the 
Chenab, and the Eavi, but in nearly the whole of the great tract watered by the Chenab 
and the Jhelum and by the lower part of the Sutlej Panjabi is not spoken. Panjabi is 
hence not the language of the entire ‘ Land of the Five Eivers.’ 
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Dialects and Sub-dialects. 


Pailjabi has two dialects, — the ordinary idiom of the language, and Dogra or Dogri. 

The latter, in various forms, is spoken over the submontane 
portion of the Jammu State and over most of the head- 
quarters division of the Kangra district with an overflow into the neighbouring parts of 
the districts of Sialkot and Gurdaspur and of the State of Chamba. It will be dealt 
with separately, later on. 

Ordinary Panjabi is spoken over the rest of the Panjabi area in the plains of the 
Punjab, and has also encroached into the neighbouring Simla Hill States. This stand- 


ard P anjabi varies slightly from place to place, and its purest form is admitted to be that 
of the MdjJi or middle part of the Bari Doab, centring round Amritsar. This Majhi 
sub-dialect may be said to be the language of cis-Pv.avi Lahore, of Amritsar, and of 
Gurdaspur. Lower down the Doab, in the district of Montgomery, the language is not 
pure Majhi, but is mixed with Lahnda. We may take Majhi as the standard form of 
Panjabi. But, owing to the accidental circumstance that the first serious European 
students of Panjabi lived at Ludhiana and not at Amritsar, another standard Panjabi, 
which we may call the European Standard Panjabi, has also come into existence. 
Ludhiana, where J. Newton wrote his Grammar in 1851, where a ‘ Committee of the 
Lodiana Mission ’ published the first Panjabi Dictionary in 1854, and where E. P. 
Newton published the latest and most complete grammar of the language in 1898, has, 
since the middle of the last century, been the fountain of instruction in Panjabi for 
Englishmen. It is only natural that these eminent scholars should have taken as their 
standard that pai'ticular phase of Panjabi with which they were most familiar, and we 
hence find that the idiom taught by them contains a few characteristics which are peculiar 
to eastern Panjabi and are strange to the Majh.^ Of these the most striking is the 
employment of the peculiar cerebral 1. The sound of this letter is not heard in the Majh, 
although its employment is taught in all the grammars and dictionaries.^ 

We thus see that there are two standards of Panjabi, that of the Majh, which is 
accepted by natives of India and (theoretically) by Europeans, and that of Ludhiana, 
which is the one practically accepted by Europeans, which is described in most grammars 
and dictionaries of the language, and into which the Scriptures have been translated.® 


So definitely do even scholars like Mr. E. P. Newton take the Lndhiana Panjabi as their standard that they actually 
give forms peculiar to the Majh as exceptions. Compare pp. 33, 57, and 73 of his grammar. If he had taken the Majh 
dialect as his standard, the forms referred to on these pages would have been given as the regular ones, and their non-use 
elsewhe' e, not their use in the Majh, would have been treated as exceptional. 

Dr Tisdall s little k:>imp1ifie(i G-rammor is the only one I have seen which is by an Englishman and which is con- 
fessedly founded on the Majh dialect. 

I may mention here that the Panjahi versions of the Scriptures are criticized by native scholars as being in the idiom 
of Ludhiana. 

The use of this cerebral I is restricted to a well defined tract of countrv. In the northern plains of India, it is heard 
between the Bias-cum-Sutlej on the west, and the Ganges on the east. It is hence prominent in the Eastern Punjab, both 
where Panjabi and where Hindostani and Bahgaru are spoken, and in the Upper Gangetic Doab, where the language is 
Hindosfani. It is also common in the Western Pahari of the Simla Hill States and the neighbourhood, and in the Central 
Pahari of Garhwal and Kumaon, but does not appear in the Eastern Pahari or Khas-kura of Nepal. The central line from 
which it here radiates may he taken as the course of the sacred river, the Saras watl. I have not met with it in Braj Bhakha, 
but, through Bangaru, it extends south into the Bagn country and thence over Rajputana, Central India, Gujarat, and the 
Maratha country. In the south of India it is heard in Dra vidian languages. It does not occur in Sindhi, nor is it in 
Kashmiri or Khas, but is heard in Lahnda and the neighbouring Panjahi tract west of the Majh. It occurs in the other 
Himalayan Indo-Aryan dialects west of Western Pahari, but gradually disappears as we approach Kashmiri through Punchhi. 

The 1)ulhan Darpan^ an adaptation of the MiratuH *arus, by Bhai Hazara Singh Giani of Amritsar, which is ir, 
the purest dialect of the Majh, does not contain a single cerebral I from cover to cover. 
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The other sub-dialects of ordinary PanjaM are the dialect of the Jnllunder Poah, 
Powadhi, Kathi, Malwai, Bhattiani, and the Paiijabi of the Piechna Doah and North-east 
Gujrat. The dialect of the Jnllunder Doah closely resembles that of Ludhiana. As 
we approach the hills, however, we see signs of the influence of Pahaii. Pouadhi (the 
Panjabi of the Powadh, or eastern Punjab), as its name implies, is the most eastern form 
of Panjabi. It is spoken on the south bank of the Sutlej in the Ludhiana district (and 
is here identical with the Ludhiana dialect just dealt with at some length), but its main 
territory is the Panjabi speaking part of the Punjab east of, say, the TGth degree of east 
longitude. To its east we have the Western Pahari of the southern Simla Hill States, the 
vernacular Hindostani of Lmballa and East Patiala, and the Bangai’uof Karnal. To its 
south it has the Rathi Panjabi to be described immediately, and to its west Halwai 
Panjabi. As we may expect, Powadhi Panjabi is more and more influenced by Western 
Hindi as we go eastwards. Immediately to the south of Powadhi and Malwai Panjabi, in 
the valley of the Ghaggar, lies the Bathi Panjabi of the Path or ‘Ruthless’ Musalman 
Pachhadas of that tract. It is even more strongly infected by the Bahgaru dialect of 
Western Hindi than Powadhi. It is also noteworthy for its preference for nasal sounds. 
To its south lie the Bagri and Bangaru of Hissar. West of the 76th degree of east 
longitude as far as the Sutlej lies the Malwa or old settled dry country of the Sikh Jatts, 
to the south of Avhich lies the ‘Jangal’ or unsettled country. The language of these 
areas is known as Malwai Panjabi or Jahgali. To its south it has the Rathi Panjabi of 
the Ghaggar valley, and the Bhattiani Panjabi of South Perozepore and Bikaner. 
Malwai Paiijabi does not differ materially from the Ludhiana Standard, but as we go 
south a tendency is observable to substitute a dental n and I for a cerebral n and I 
respectively. South of the Malwa in South Perozepore and north-west Bikaner, lies 
Bhattiana, the country of the Bhattis. Here Panjabi is merging into Rajasthani and we 
find a mixed dialect which I name Bhattiani. Bhattiani is spoken on the left bank of 
the Sutlej a ilong way up into Perozepore, and is there locally known as Rathauri. 
Crossing the Sutlej we enter the Bari Doah. The central portion of this is the Majh 
and has been already dealt with. South-east of Lahore lies the district of Montgomery, 
like Lahore, lying on both sides of the Ravi. The cis-Ravi portion of Montgomery, 
although politically within the Bari Doah, belongs linguistically to the next Doah, the 
Rechna, between the Pmvi and the Chenab. It is in this Rechna Doab that we see 
Panjabi merging into Lahnda. 

As explained above, it is impossible to show any distinct boundary between these 
two languages, and, for the purposes of this Survey, I have adopted a purely conven- 
tional line commencing at the northern end of the Pabbi range of hills near the north- 
west corner of Gujrat and ending on the Sutlej at the south-east corner of Montgomery, 
with a slight deflection down the Sutlej, across the north-eastern end of the State of 
Bahawalpur, where it meets the southern border of Bhattiani. Everything to the east 
of this line I call, for the purposes of this Survey, Panjabi, and everything to its west 
Lahnda. This Panjabi of north-east Gujrat, of the Rechna Doab, and of east Montgomery 
becomes more and more infected with Lahnda characteristics as we go west. 

The following tables show the number of speakers of Panjabi as estimated for this 


Number 

Panjabi in 


of speakers. 


Survey. Most of the figures are based on those of the Census 
of 1691. I commence with the number of speakers of 


those tracts in which it is a vernacular. 
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Table showing the number of speakers of Panjabi in areas in which it is a vernacular. 


Majhi— 

Lahore . 
Amritsar 
Gurdaspur 

Jullunder Doabi — 
Juilunder 
Kapurthala . 
Hoshiarpur 
Mixed dialects 


PowadhI — 

Hissar . 
L'^mballa 
Kaleia State . 
l^alagarh State 
Mailog State 
Patiala State 
Jind State 


RathI — 

Hissar , 
Jind State 


Malwai — 

Ferozepore 
Ludhiana 
Farid kot 
!Maler-kotla . 

Patiala . . , . 

Nahha .... 
Jind .... 
Kalsia .... 

Bhattiani — 

Rathi 01 Bikaner 
* Bagrl ’ of Ferozepore 
Rathauri of Ferozepore . 

Panjabi merging into Lahnda — 
North-east Gujrat . 

Sialkot 

East Gnjranwala 
Trans- Ravi Lahore 
East Montgomery , 

North Bahawalpur 


Dogra— 

Standard 
Kandiali 
Kahgra Dialect 
Bliateall 


1,033,824 

973.054 
b 00, 750 

2,807,623 

905,817 

296,976 

848.055 
•.i07,321 


143.352 

337.123 

18.933 

39,515 

3,193 

837,000 

13,000 

1,397,146 


36,490 

2.500 


3s, 990 


709.000 

640.000 

110.000 

75,295 

334,500 

207,771 

44,021 

9,467 

2,130,054 


22,000 

56.000 

38.000 

116,000 


457,200 

LOlO.OOii 

505,0<'0 

292,426 

150.000 

2,432,024 

56S,727 

10,000 

606.000 

l4.'-00 


1,229,227 


Total number of speakers of Panjabi in the area in which it is a veinacular . 12,409, S3S 
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Panjabi is also spoken in other districts of the Punjab in which it is not classed as a 
vernacular. The most important figures are those of Karnal and Multan. As regards 
Karnal, this district immediately adjoins the Powadhi-speaking tract of Patiala, and the 
figures represent an overflow of Sikh settlers from that State. In Multan there is a large 
colony of Sikhs settled on the Sidhmai canal system. In the other districts, the figures 
reported call for no remarks. They are as follows : — 


Table showing the number of speakers of Panjabi in Dist 

IS NOT A YERNACU 

Rohtak 
Gurgaon 
DelM • 

Pataudi 
Loharu 
Dtijana 
Kama! 

Simla 

Simla Hill States 
Bash ah r 
Keontlial 
Baglial 
Bagliat 
Jnbbal 
Kumbarsain 
Bhajii . 

Balsan 
Dhami , 

Kutbar 
Kunhiar 
Man gal 
Bija 
Tarbocb 
Nahan 

Mandi 

Suket • 

Chamba 
Multan 

Dera Ismail Kban 
Dera Gbazi Kban 
Muzaffargarb 


RiCTS AND States of the Pcnjab in which it 

LAR. 

238 
178 


276 

194 

129 

702 

27 

95 

36 

38 

30 

188 

97 

10 

65 

12 

8,197 


1,784 

132 

7 

.) 

25,500 
' 3,280 


Total 


10,096 

732 

146 

2,387 

87,102 

7,238 

6,999 

8,480 


154,301 


We therefore arrive at the following figures for the total number of speakers of 

Panjabi in the Punjab, as reported for this Survey ; — 

In areas in wHch it is a vernacular ........ 12,409,838 

In areas in wliicli it is not a vernacular ....... 154,301 


Grand Total for the Punjab 


12,564,139 


At the Census of 1891, 15,754,895 people were recorded as speaking Panjabi (includ- 
ing Pogra) in the Punjab. The difference is accounted for as follows. In the first 
place, about 4,583,000 people were shown in the Census tables as speaking Panjabi in 
Gujranwala (western half), Montgomery (western half), Bahawalpur (north-western 
portion), Jhang, Shahpur, Jhelam, Rawalpindi, Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, and Bannu 
and other localities, who, in this Survey, wiR be shown as speaking Lahnda, On the 
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other hand the above figures include 636,500 speakers of the Kangra dialect who, in the 
^Census tables, are shown as speaking Pahari, and also include the 434,000 speakers of 
Dogra in Jammu territory and 22,000 speakers of Bhattiani in Bikaner, which do not 
appear in the Punjab Census tables at all, as Jammu and Bikaner do not fall politically 
within that province. By making these allowances on each side, we arrive at a Census 
total of 12,262,395. The difference between this and the above Survey figures, which 
amounts to 301,744, is due, partly to the fact that round numbers are employed as much 
as possible in the Survey, partly to the fact that many of the Survey figures are indepen- 
dent estimates made by local officials some seven or eight years after the Census had been 
taken, and partly to the inclusion, in the Survey figures, of small items which, in the 
Census tables, are grouped under other languages. In l3order tracts where one language 
merges into another, classification necessarily depends much on the personal equation, 
which must be allowed for in dealing with statistics of this kind. 

We now come to the number of people who speak Panjabi outside the limits of the 
Punjab. Here we have to resort to the figures of the Census of 1891, and are confronted 
by two difficulties. At that Census, the speakers of the various languages were not 
enumerated in Kashmir or in Kajputana and Central India. In the secocd place, at that 
Census (except in the Punjab) no distinction was made between Lahnda and Panjabi, 
the two being grouped together under one head — Panjabi. I therefore in the following 
table cannot give the number of speakers of Panjabi in Kashmir or in Bajputana and 
Central India, and instead thereof give the total number of people of Punjab birth (for 
which figures are available) in these localities. The second difficulty is more serious. 
We can only estimate. In the Census of 1901 the figures for Lahnda and Panjabi were 
kept separate, and their totals bore the proportion of 3 and 17, respectively, to each other. 
I assume that this proportion was also true for 1891 and deduct from the total of the 
following figures three-twentieths, to allow for speakers of Lahnda. The remainder 
should approximately represent the total number of speakers of Pafijabi outside the 
Punjab. 

Tables showing the total numbek oe persons who spoke Panjabi oe Lahnda outside the Punjab 



ACCORDING 

TO 

THE 

Census 

OF 1891. 



Kasliniir • , , 

• 







66,106 (estimated). 

Sindh, (and Khairpnr) 

• 







22,150 

United Provinces (and States) 







13,080 

Quetta 








10,544 

Burma 







• 

8,105 

Bengal (and States) , 








2,857 

Hyderabad . • 








2,439 

Bombay (and States) 








3,334 

Bajputana and Central 

India 





• •* 


99,790 (estimated). 

Andamans 







n 

1,513 

Ajmer-Merwara . 







* 

1,154 

Central Provinces 







• 

1,154 

Madras . 

* 






• 

498 

Berar 








373 

Bare da , . • 








255 

Assam . . • 







• 

160 

Mysore , » 

• 

- 



• 

• 

• 

IS 







Total 


233,530 
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Deducting three-twentieths of this, i.e. 35,030, for Lahuda, we arrive at an estimated 
total of 198,500 for the number of peoj)le who speak Panjabi in India outside the 
Punjab. 

We thus arrive at the total number of speakers of Panjabi in all India : — 

Speakers of Panjabi as a local vernacular in the Punjab and elsewhere . . 12,564,13y 

Speakers elsewhere in India ......... 198,500 

Gp.Axr Total of all speakers of Panjabi . 12,762,639 

Most of the speakers of Panjabi outside the Punjab are either Sikh troops or police 
officers and the like. 

PaSjabi, together with Western Hindi, Eajasthani, and Gujarati, is one of the 
, members of the Central Group of the Indo-Arvan Yernacu- 

Characteristics of the language. * 

lars. Of these the only piue member of the Group is Western 
Hindi. The others are mixed languages. Although in the main possessing the essential 
characteristics of the Central Group they each present signs of another language which 
has been superseded, — overlaid would be a more correct expression — by a central one. 
We shall see this clearly in the case of Eajasthani and Gujarati, and shall also notice in 
tlie case of these two languages, that the further we go from the centre from which the 
Inner Language encroached, the more prominent this submerged layer becomes. In 
every case this submerged layer was evidently a language of the Outer Circle of Indo- 
Aryan languages. W e may take the centre of dispersion as the central Gangetic Doab 
between Mathui’a and Kanauj. Kanauj, it may be remarked, was the great centre of 
lado-Arymn power during the centuries jDreceding the Musalman conquest of India. 

Panjabi is the language of the Eastern Punjab, and, at the present day, immediately 
Relationship to Lahnda and to its west, in the Western Punjab, we find Lahnda to be 
Western HindT. vemacular. Lahnda is one of the languages of the Outer 

Circle, and is closely connected with Sindhi, Kashmiri and the languages of the Indus- 
Kohistan. There can be no doubt, if linguistic evidence is of any' value, that a language 
closely akin to this Lahnda was also once spoken over the entire area of which Panjabi 
is now the vernacular. Immediately to the east of Panjabi we have the Hindostani 
forms of Western Hindi which are spoken on both sides of the river Jamna and in the 
Lpper Gangetic Doab. It is clear from the jiresent linguistic conditions that an old form 
of this Hindostani has gradually sin-ead over the whole of the eastera Punjab, supersed- 
ing, or overlying, the old Lahnda language, as far, at least, as the upper half of the river 
Chenab. Indeed, its influence has spread further, and it is not till we get to the great 
tJial, or sandy tract between the Jhelum-Chenab and the Indus, that we lose all traces of 
il. As in Eajputana, the desert has formed a barrier against the advancing tide of the 
Central language, and, in each case, we find west of it a pure language of the Outer 
Circle — in the one case Sindhi, in the other Lahnda. 

As this tide progressed westward from its starting point, it gradually lost its body 
and its force. In the extreme east of the Panjabi tract, on the banks of the ancient 
Sarasvati, few traces of the ancient Lahnda are observable. When we come to the Bari 
Doab, where standard Panjabi is spoken, we find several characteristics of Lahnda still 
surviving which have disappeared in the Powadh or Eastern Punjab. In the Eechua 
Doab these characteristics become more prominent and here we come to the conventional 
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boundary line between Panjabi and Lahnda. In the Jech Doab they are still more in 
evidence and Lahnda may be said to be firmly established. In the Sindh-Sagar Doab all 
except one or two traces of the influence of the Central language have disappeared, and 
we are in the presence of a true language of the Outer Circle. We thus see that Panjabi 
is a composite language. 

To change the metaphor, its substratum is a language of the Outer Circle akin to 
the modern Lahnda, while its superstructure is a dialect of Western Hindi. The super- 
structure is so important, and has so concealed the foundation, that Panjabi is rightly 
classed, at the present day, as a language of the Central Group. 

Coming to details, we find in the first place an initial w or v in Western Hindi 
„ . always becomes h, while in the Panjabi it is in certain cases 

Pronunciation. ^ ^ 

retained. Thus, Western Hindi bich, but Panjabi vlchch, in. 
This is also characteristic of Sindhi, Lahnda and Kashmiri. 

There is another circumstance in Panjabi pronunciation which is extremely charac- 
teristic, and gives the clear-cut tone to the language, that at once attracts the attention of 
anyone who hears it for the first time. In order to descrilje it, it will be necessary to 
discuss a question of derivation. All the various Prakrit dialects of India had, for 
reasons which it is unnecessary to explain here, a large number of words containing each 
a double consonant, preceded by a short vowel. Por instance, we may take ghodassa, of 
ahorse; joined ; a sword ; ointment ; mdrissai, he will strike. 

By one of the phonetic rules of these languages there was a tendency to simplify these 
double letters by omitting the first member of the compound, and to lengthen the preced- 
ing short vowel in compensation. There tvas thus a tendency for these words to become 
respectively ; /itf^d ; hhdgb ; mdkJicuiaiii ; mdrlsai} In the modern vernaculars 

of the Central Group, we observe this tendency acting with no uniformity. In Western 
Hindi we commonly meet both forms of t he sam^" word— often one in the literary language, 
and the other in colloquial speech. Thus for ‘butter’ t\\Q Vvixkvit maklchanam becomes 
mokkhan in Literary Hindostani, but we often hear mdkJian in the mouths of the villagers. 
In Eajasthani the tendency to simplify the compound increases as we go westward and 
southward till we arrive at Gujarati in which language simplification, with compensa- 
tory lengthening of the preceding vowel, has become the general rule. We have mdkhati 
and never makkhan. On the other hand, the Hindostani of the Upper Gangetic Doab 
prefers the pronunciation of the double letter, Avith the short preceding A’OAvel, so that 
Ave haA'e always makkha/i and not mdkJiaii. Panjabi folloAvs suit in this. It ueA'er sim- 
plifies such compounds. We alAA'ays haA'c iiutkkhan, not mdkiian. Similarly we have 
Panjabi kamm, but Hindostani kdiu, Avoi'k ; Panjabi vlcJich, but Hindostani itc/y. in ; 
Panjabi nchcJid, but Hindostani ^cJid, high." All this giA'es a predominant sound of 
sharply doubled letters throughout a Panjfibi sentence, and gUes the well-knoAA'n clear- 
cut character to the language as heard by one Avhose acquaintance with Indian languages 
was firA made in the Ganges Valley. 

Amongst the various Prakrit dialects, the older one^ and Sauraseni show fewer sii^ns of this tendency than some of the 
others. Saurasenl may be looked upon as the parent of Western Hindi, and of the superstructure distinct from the sub- 
stratum) of the other languages of the Central Group. 

- Lahnda, in this, follows Panjabi. It maJclchun. Sindhi carries the process foiward aiicther way. It simplifies 
a surd compound consonant but dees not lengthen the vowel. It has ynalc hayi^. All this is of imp: nance when considering 
the derivation of Panjabi words. For instance we may he sure that ttie I aujabl word sltd, sewn, is not contracted from 
^siitd. Such a contraction would be against the genius of Panjabi, Lahi da, or Sindhi. 
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Nominal termination. 


Termination of the Genitive. 


In the declension of nonns, we find that the termination of strong masculine sub- 
stantives with o-bases, is d, not au or d as in pure Western 
Hindi. Thus we have ghord, a horse, not ghorau or ghord, 
as in Western Hindi. 

This is typical of nearly all the languages of the Outer Circle. Compare the Mara- 
thi ghddd and the Bengali ghdrd} 

A characteristic of Panjabi which at once strikes the beginner, and which is, in fact, 

a most prominent feature of the language, is the employment 
of the termination dd for the suffix of the genitive, instead 
of the kau, kd (or kd) of W estem Hindi. This termination is also employed in Southern 
Lahnda, and no doubt belongs to the original form of that language which once spread 
all over the Punjab. It is certainly indigenous in the Eastern Punjab.^ 

Literary Hindostani employs the suffix ne to indicate the case of the agent. This 

Termination of the case of the suffix does not properly belong to Western Hindi (of which 
/VsQnt* 

Hindostani is a dialect). In the other dialects of that lan- 
guage an organic case of the agent is employed w ithout any suffix. The ne of Literaiy 
Hindostani is, however, also found in the Vernacular Hindostani of the Upper Gangetic 
Doah, and is clearly borrowed from Panjabi in which language its employment (under 
the form of nai) is regular. 

The plurals of the pronouns of the first and second persons {asi, we, oblique form 

Personal Pronouns. I®’ foi^Di tuso), are relics of the old Lahnda 

basis of the language, and do not belong to the true Central 
Language, which has ham and turn respectively. Compare Sindhi asl (obi. asa), we : 
Lahnda asst (obi. assa), we ; tussi (obi. tussa), you; MaiyS (of the Indus Kbhistan) His, 
you ; Kashmiri ds' (obi. ase), we. Moreover, these pronouns make their genitives asddd, 
tusddd. The cerebral d in these words is typical of Lahnda. 

The Panjabi verb occasionally makes a passive voice by adding i to the root.* This 
Passive voice. common in Lahnda, while a closely connected passive form 

is current in Sindhi. In Western Hindi this passive has 
only survived (if this is a survival) in one or two of the so-called polite imperatives. 


' In this respect, Panjabi has reacted on those dialects of Western Hindi which are geographically nearest to it. The 
dialect of the Upper Gangetic Doah, and the Literary Hindostani founded upon it, both have a, not aw or o. So also Braj 
Bhakha nouns substantive, but not adjectives. 

Both dd and kd are derived from the same old Sanskrit word hr it ah. Both have come down to the vernaculars through 
the Prakrit kidab or kidan. In Hinddstani, in process of time, the d disappeared, and the word became kiao, and hence kd^ 
which it will he observed is a postposition,-~-a distinct word,— and not a termination. On the other hand, the languages of 
the Outer Circle treated kidabt not as a separate word, hut as a termination. Thus for ‘ of a horse,* the speakers of the old 
language from which Hindostani is derived said kidau (hence ore kd) in which Jiidau is as distinct a word as is 

‘ of in the English phrase. But the speakers of the old Lahnda said ghodahikidau, in which they dealt with kidau as if 
it were a termination like the z in the Latin equi. Now, there is a well-known phonetic rule that in a case like this a Je 
between two vowels m the same word disappears. Hence as ghbdahikidau was spoken as one word it became ghbdahiidau, 
and hence ghbredd, without any hyphen between the ore and the da. This tendency to unite old postpositions with the 
main word, and to treat the two as one, is typical of the languages of the Outer Circle, and is rai*e in the languages of the 
Central Group. 

The tej'mination ktdau is noted by Prakrit Grammarians as surviving in SaurasSm Prakrit the language of the Central 
and Upper Gangetic Doah, hut its occurrence in Lahnda shows that it must have survived to a comparatively late period over 
the greater part of North-Western India. 

3 1 have met this passive but rarely in the limited course of my Panjabi reading. Except Mr. TisdalFs, ail the grammars 
include Lahnda under Panjabi. Mr. E, P. Newton mentions this passive, but all his examples are taken from the Janam 
Sdkhtf a Lahnda work. 
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One of the most striking characteristics of the languages of the Outer Circle is the 
_ . . =■ free use they make of pronominal suffixes added to verbs (a 

procedure totally strange to the languages of the Central 
Group). Thus, Lahnda has dkheus, said (dkhed) by him {us), i.e. he said. In the Majh 
dialect of Panjabi, these also occur. Thus, dkhius, he said. We rarely hear these further 
East. 


Finally, like Lahnda and Sindhi, Panjabi is a language with a vocabulary mainly 
Vocabulary Composed of honest tadhliavas. Tatsama words are conspicu- 

ous only by their absence, and in this respect the tongue of 
the Land of the Five Rivers offers a striking contrast to the bastard mixture of Sanskrit 
and vernacular which the Pandits of Calcutta and Benares imagine to be literature. It 
is a homely language, redolent of the Punjab of to-day. Mr. Beames^ puts this well, — 

‘ There is a flavour of wheaten flour and a reek of cottage smoke about Panjabi 
and Sindhi, which is infinitely more natural and captivating than anything 
which the hide-bound Pandit-ridden languages of the eastern parts of India 
can show us.’ 


But though thus homely in character, it must not be assumed that it is a rude form 
of speech incapable of literature. It is no more rude than was the broad lowland Scotch 
of the poet Burns. Panjabi can express any idea with its own stock of vocables, and is 
well adapted for both prose and poetry. It is true that it has hardly any literature, but 
that is due to its being overshadowed by its near relation, Hindostani, and to the fact 
that for centuries the Punjab has been ruled from Delhi ; but the ballads of the people, 
which are current everywhere, well show its capabilities. Even at the present day there 
is too great a tendency to look down upon it as a mere dialect of Hindostani (which it is 
not), and to deny its status as an independent language. Its claim mainly rests upon its 
phonetic system and on its store of words not found in Hindi, both of which characteris- 
tics are due to its old Lahnda foundation. Some of the most common Panjabi words do 
not occur in Hindostani. Such are piu, a father ; mdu, a mother ; dkhnd, to say ; ikk, 
one ; sdh, breath ; tih, thirst, and hundreds of others, all of which can be found in lan- 
guages of the Outer Circle. 


The mixed character of the languages of the Central and Western Punjab (Panjabi 

Old Accounts of the Punjab. Lahnda) is well illustrated by the character given to the 

inhabitants of those tracts in the Mahabharata, and by inci- 
dental references in the grammar of Panini. Although not distant from the Madhyade^a 
or Gangetic Doab, the centre from which SansPritic civilisation spread, we learn that the 
laws and customs of the Punjab were at a very early period widely different from those of 
the Madhyadesa. The people are at one time described as living in a state of kingless 
anarchy, and at another time as possessing no Brahmans (a dreadful thing to an orthodox 
Hindu of the Middle Country), living in petty villages, and governed by princes who 
supported themselves by internecine war. Not only were there no Brahmans, but there 
were no castes. The population had no respect for the YMa, and offered no sacrifices to 
the gods. They were rude and uncultured, given to drinking spirituous liquor, and eat- 
ing all kinds of flesh. Their women were large-bodied, yellow, extremely immoral in 
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their behaviour, and seem to have lived in a state of polyandry, a man’s heir being not 
his son, hut the son of his sister’s.^ That this account was true in every particular need 
not he urged. It is given to us by enemies ; but, whether true or not, it illustrates the 
gulf in habits, customs, and languages, which existed between the Madhyadesa and the 
Punjab. 

Panjabi has a very scanty literature. The oldest work which is usually said to he 
Literature Written in the language is the Adi Granfh, the sacred Scrip- 

tures of the Sikhs; but, although the manuscripts of the 
book are universally written in the Gurmukhi character, a very small portion of its 
contents is really in the Panjabi language. It is a collection of hymns by various 
poets, most of whom wrote in some form of Western Hindi, while others even wrote in 
Harathi. The best known Panjabi portion is the Japjl, or introductory stanzas by 
K’anak, who was born in 1469 A.D. The celebrated Jcmam Sdkhl (a life of Kanak) is 
in Lahnda, not in Panjabi. Later works are the SdkJii-ndma (translated into English 
by Sardar Attar Singh Bhadauria), another Janam Sakhi by Mani Singh, and a life of 
Har Gobind, the sixth guru (1606-1638 A.D.). Some of these are probably in Lahnda, 
but I cannot say this for certain, as I have not seen any of them. The Wdra JBhdl 
GtiJ'ddsdd is a collection of verses dating from the guruship of Arjun (1581-1606 A.D.), 
and has been printed (Amritsar, 1879). The verses are written in the style known as 
tvd)'. A war originally meant a dirge for the brave slain in battle, and hence any 
martial song of praise, and the poems are intended to describe the battle of good and evil 
in the human soul. As specimens of the earlier secular literature. Dr. Thornton^ men- 
tions the Fdras IMg (a collection of ethical j)recepts), an epic on Akbar’s siege of Chi- 
taur, and a much admired epic on Nadir Shah’s invasion. The later literature is mainly 
composed of translations and imitations of works in Sanskrit, Hindi, or Persian, The 
most famous of these imitators is Hashim, who flourished in the time of Banjit Siiigh. 
The Khair Manukh is a poetical guide to the Greek system of medicine. 

Besides the above, the bardic, or folk-literature, of the Punjab deserves more than a 
passing notice. It contains several cycles that may almost be called epics, the most 
important of which are those referring to the famous hero Raja RasaKi, to Hira and 
Ranjha, and to Mirza and Sahiha. The version of the Hira and Ranjha legend by "Waris 
Shah is considered to he a model of the purest Panjabi. The folk-poetry of the Punjab 
has received considerable attention from European scholars, and deservedly so. It has 
all the swing and music of the border ballads of England and Scotland. The best known 
work on the subject is Colonel Sir Richard Temple’s monumental Legends of the 
Punjab. 

The Serampore missionaries issued a Panjabi version of the New Testament in 1815. 
Since then several editions of other parts of the Bible have ajipeared in the language. 
There is also a considerable Christian literature. 


AUTHORITIES— 

Carey, the famous missionary of Serampore, was the first to describe the Panjabi 
language, in his Grammar published in 1812. The only previous mention of it which I 
can find is a couple of brief notices in Adeluug’s Mithridates (1808—1817). 

‘ Can the author of this de^soiiption have had the customs of the Jatta in his mind when writiiW 


to above is Makahharatat VIII, 3029 ff. 
of tlie modem J atts. 

- See the article mentioned under the head of Authorities. 


Tn 1 0,-10 5 r 1. f T- i.-r • . passage referred 

la 1. 2033 tu3 triDe of Jarttikis is mentimed, and these perhips <vere the .ancestors 
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The following is a list of all the works dealing with Panjabi which have come under 
my notice. Except in one or two instances, I have excluded reference to texts printed 
in India. These can be found in Mr. Blumhardt’s catalogues mentioned below. I give, 
however, a pretty full account of editions of the Adi Gmnth. I have excluded all men- 
tion of works in Western Pahjabi, or Lahnda, in Avhich the Jancmi Sdkhl and other 
works are written. This is an altogether different language, akin to Sindhi and 
Kashmiri. 


I.— General (including Texts), 

Adi Gbanth, — Srt Guru Granth Sdhih Ji. Numerous editions, I have noted the following. IJnless 

otherwise stated, they are in the GurmukhI character, Lahore, 1864 ; 1868 * ib,, 1881 ; 

Gujranwala, 1882 ; Lahore, 1885 ; 1886 ; 1887 ; ib,, 1339 ; Amritsar, 1892 ; 

Lucknow (Deva-nagari character), 1893. 

Selections^ etc,y — A collection of slohas from the Adi Granth, Composed by Teak Bahadur, the 
ninth Guru,, Lahore, 1867. PotM Anandu Sahib Mahla {Devotional hymns of the 
Sihhs), composed by Guru Amar Das (consisting of 40 verses from Rag Rtokali of the 
Adi Granth). Lahore, 1873. 

Fafij Granth Adiy — (A collection of eight devotional books of the Sikhs, consisting of selections 
from the Adi Granth.) Lahore, 1874 ; Gujranwala (Persian character), 1875 ; Lahore, 
1878; ih,, 1879; Gujranwala (Persian character), 1879; Lahore, 13S1 ; 1882; ib,, 

1885 ; ib., 18S6 ; Amritsar (Persian character), 1895. 

Fdthz Bahirds,— {A manual of Sikh evening prayers, consisting of selections from the Adi Granth 
and the Granth of Guru Gobind Singh.) Lahore, 1867, 1869, (with other extracts from 
the Adi Granth) 1869, 1873, 1874, (with select passages from the Adi Granth, Persian 
character) 1874, 1875, 1878, 1879; Amritsar, 1893. 

Fdthi JapJz,—{A collection of Sikh hymns and prayers, composed by Nanak, which form the 
introductory chapter to the Adi Granth.) Lahore, 1865, 1868, (Persian character) 
1871, (Persian character) 1872, 1873, (with other verses by Nanak taken from the Adi 
Granth) 1873, 1874, (Persian character) 1874 ; Amritsar, 1875 ; Karachi, (in Khoja- 
Sindhi characters) 1875 ; Lahore, 1876, (with other verses by Nanak) 1876, (with a 
Panjabi commentary by Bihari Lai) 1876 ; (Persian character) Sialkot, IS 76 ; Lahore, 
^ 1877, (with a commentary by Mani Singh) 1877, (with a commentary by Pandit Salgram 

Das) 1877 ; (Persian character) Sialkot, 1877 ; (Persian character) Lahore, 1873, 1879, 
(with Mani Singh’s commentary) 1879 ; ( Persian character) Sialkot, 1879; Amritsar, 
1882; (with commentary of Hariprakas, entitled Rod/i-ar^^nra^e) Rawalpindi, 1889 ; 
Lahore, (with Bihati Lai’s commentary) 1891, with Mani Singh’s commentary) 1900, 

(The original text of the Japjl form is given as an appendix to Trumpp’s Translation of 
the Adi Granth.) 

Translations of the Japjl. Text in Persian characters, with a Hindustani translation and 
notes. Followed by the Janam-sdhhzy or Life of Nanak, and the GurhiliSy or account of 
his successors. Lahore, 1870. The same, Lahore, 1S7S. With an interlinear transla- 
tion in Hindostanl, Gujranwala, 1S79. With an Introduction and translation into 
HindOstM by Sardar Ttr Singh of Patiala, Gujranwala, 1879. Jap~paramdrthay an 
edition of the Panjabi text, with a Hindi translation and notes by Lakshman Prasad 
Brahmachari, Lucknow, 1887. A Circular Letter to the Sikhs, dated Amritsar, De- 
cember 24th, 1897, written by M. Macaulihe. To this is added a tentative translation 
of the Japjl into English, Letter printed at the New Anglo-Gurmukhi Press, Amritsar, 
Translation of the Japji* By M. Macauliffe. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1900, pp. 43 ff. 

Fdthi Asadi TFar, (A collection of hymns from the Bag Asa of the Adi Granth. Repeated by 
Sikhs after the Japjl and the Hazarede Sabd as a morning divine service.) Lahore, 
(1873), (Persian character) 1874, (Persian character) 1875, 1876. 1S77. The Asa di 
War, A Morning Fray er of the Sikhs. By M. Macauliffe. Indian Antiquary ^ 
Vol. XXX. (1901), pp. 537 ff. (A tran.sIation of the Asadi War into English, with 
a short Introduction.) 
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TraiiBlatioii of tlie Adi Granth — 

Trumpp, Dr. Ernest, — The Adi Granth^ or the Holy Scriptures cj the Sihhsy translated from 
the original Gurmukht^ with Introductory Hssays. London, 1877. According to 
Mr. Pincott (see below), Trumpp only translated 5,719 stanzas, out of a total of 15,575. 

Books dealing with the Adi Granth — 

Pincott, Frederic, — The Arrangement of the Hymns of the Adi Granth, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. xviii. (1886), pp. 437 and 

ViSHxu Das UdasT, — Adi Granthda Kosha, Glossary to the Adi Granth. Amritsar, 1892. 

Meanings of Words occurring in the Sikh Granth, {A Vocabulary in Punjabi of 
difficult Words occurring in the Adi Granth,) By Bawa Bishan Das. Amritsar, 1893. 

Macauliffe, Max Arthur, — The Sikh Beligion, its Gur^is, sacred Writings and Authors, Six 
Volumes, Oxford, 1909, 

Other works, arranged under authors’ names, in the oider of the respective dates of the^rst 
work of each author. 

Adelong, Johann Christoph, — Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde mit dem Vater Unser als 
Sprachprobe in bey nahe fiinfhiindert Sprachen u7id Ain ndarten. Berlin, 1806 — 1817. 
Vol. i., p. 195, a short account of the local Dialect of Lahore called the Panzabische 
Sprache, about which nothing except the name, together with the fact that it is much 
mixed with Persian, was known. On p. 201 a version of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Gemeine Al^cndart zu Kasi by the missionary Schultz {sir)y which is a mixture of 
Panjabi and Bihari. There is also a brief mention of the language in Vater’s appendix 
to Vol. iv., p. 487. 

Abbott, Major J., — On the Ballads and Legends oj the Punjab. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. xxiii. (1854), pp. 59 (general account of the subject) and 123 (A Eifacimento on 
the Legend of Eussaloo), 

^Beames, John, — Outlines of Indian Philology, icith a Map shewing the Distribution of Indian Languages. 
Calcutta, 1867. 

,, A Comparative Grammar of the modern Aryato Languages of India : to wit, Hindi, Pun^ 
jahi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali, Three Vols. London, 1872 — 79. 

Sraddha Raai,— Edjdl Vithia, A History oJ the Sikh Eulers, and of the present AdministraCon 
of the Fanjah. Ludhiana, 1868, Another edition, Lahore. 1892. 

Translated by Major H. Court, Lahore, 1888. See under Grammars. 

TolbOrt, T. W. H., — The District of Ludidna. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxxviii, 
(1869), Ft. I., pp. 83 and ff. 

Hoernle, Dr. A. F. R., C.I.E., — Essays in Aid oj a Comparatite Grammar of the Gaurian Languagps, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xli, (1872), Pt. I., pp. 120 and ff. Vol. 
xlii. (1873), Pt. I., pp. 59 and Vol. xliii. (1874), Pt. I., pp, 22 and ff. 

,, „ The Local Distribution and Mutual Affinities of the Gandian Languages. Calcutta Review 

Vol. Ixvii (1878), pp. 752 and S. 

,, A Grammar of the Eastern Hindi compared with ^he other Gandian Languages, Aer(.„i^ 
panied by a Language^map and Table of Alpbabefs. Loudon, 1880. 

Various Writers, — The Eoman-JJrdu Journal. Lahore, 1878-83 (Vols. I — VI). Contains many %vell- 
edited texts in the Panjabi language. 

Steel, Mr>. F. A., AND Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Richard Carnac,— F oZ/cZere 
in the Fanjah, Collected by F. A. S., with Kote^ by E, C. T., Indian Antiquary 
Vol. ix. (1880), pp. 205, 207, 209, 280, 302 ; Vol. x. (1881), pp. 40, 80, 147 2‘^8 ASl 

847: Vol. xi. (1882), pp. .32, 73, 103, 169, 226, 229 ; Vol. xii. (1883), pp. 103 175 

176, 177. 

„ 5 . Folklore from Kashmir. Collected by F. A, S., a’Ch Rotes by E. G. T., Indian An^F 

quary, Vol. xi. (1882). Note on Raja Rasalu by R. C. T. on pp. 346 
„ ,, Wide Awake Stories. A Collection of Punjab and Kashmir Tales. Bombay, 1884 

(many Linguistic and other Notes). 

Steel, Mrs. F. A.,-— Tales of the Punjab told by the People, wCh illustrations by John Lofhvood Kiplinn 
C.I.E.y and Notes by E. C, Temple. London, 1894. ^ 

Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Richard Carnac,— on the C'-mntry between 
Khojak Pass and Lugdri Bdrkhdn. Journal of the Asiatic Society Bengal Vol xlvii* 
Pt. II., 1879, pp. 103 S. ^ o , . . 

„ The Sassi Punnin of Hd shim Shah. The Eoman-lJ rdy, Journal {q. v), ISS\. Yo\ iv 
July,pp. 19-31: August, pp. 34-43: September, pp. 12—20 (contains, ’carefully 
tramsliterated, the whole Panjabi text of this important poem). ^ 
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Temple, Liedtbnast [Lieuten-ast-Colonel Sie] Eichaed Cauvic,— M uhammadan Belief in Hjndu 
Superstition. Indian Antiquary , Vol. x. (1881), p. 371 (contains extracts from Panjabi 
Ballads). 

A Song about Sakhi Sarwar. Galoutta Review, Vol. Ixxiii. (1881), pp. 253 If. 

, Notes on some Coin Legends. Indian Antiquary, Vol. x., 1881, p. 90. 

’’ Note on Malik-ul-Maut. Indian Antiquary, Vol. x. (1881), pp. 289 fi. 

’’ ” Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages in Northern India. Calcutta Bedew. 

Part I in Vol. Ixxiv. (18S2), pp. 316 ff. P^irt II in Vol. Ixxv. (1882), pp. 41 S. 

Some Hindu Folksongs from the Punjab. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 

” ” li_ (1882), Pt. I., pp. 151 li. (The Introduction contains full Grammatical Notes on 

the Language.) 

,, Honorific Class Names in the tuujab. Indian Antiquary, \ol. xi. (1882), pp. 117 ff. 

’ „ Lamia or Adfua Indian Antiquary , Vol. xi. (1882 ), pp. IS'I S. 

’’ A Panjab Legend. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 289 ff. 

., Sarika, — Maind, — KEPKIliN. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi., 1882, pp. 291 ff. 

” Twice told tales regarding the Ahhund of Stop. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi., 1882, pp. 

325 ff. 

Songs of the People,— The Civil and Military Gazet-e, Ithlalj, 18th and 29th August, 

13th September 1882 ; 19th January, 10th and 24th February, 21st March, 6th April, 
26th July 1883. (In Panjabi, with translation.) 

Folklore of the Headless Horseman in Northern India. Calcutta Review, Vol. Ixxvii. 

(1883), pp. 260 ff. (contains some Fanjaba verses). 

Some Notes about Raja Rasalu. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xii. (1883), pp. 303 ff. See also 
Steel, Mrs. F. A. 

A Dissertation on the Proper Names of Panjabis, with special Reference to the Proper 
Names of Villages in the Fastern Punjab. Bombay, 1883. 

An Examination of the Trade Dialect of the Naqqash or painters on papier-mache' in the 
Punjab and Kashmir. JoMDwi of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. liii. (1884), Pt. I., 

PP- 1 ®- 

On Rasalu and Sdlivdhana. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xiii. (1884), pp. 178 ff. 

Folksongs from Northern India. Calcutta Bedew, Vol. Ixxyii. {ISS4-}, pp. 270 E. 
Folksongs from Northern India. Second Series. Calcutta Review, Vol. Ixxviii. (1884), 
■pp. 273 ff. 

Raja Rasalu. Calcutta Review, Vol. Ixxix. (1884), pp. 379 ff. 

The Legends of the Fanjdb. Bombay and London. Vol. i., 1884 ; Vol. ii., 1895 ; Vol. 

’ hi., 1900. See Eose, H. A., below. 

The Dehli Dalals and their Slang. Indian Antiquary , Vol. xiv., 1885, pp, 155 ff. 

” The Coins of the Modern Native Chiefs of the Panjab. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xvih., 

1889, pp. 321 ff. 

Corruptions of English in the Punjab and Burma. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xx., 1891, 
p. 89. 

Folklore in the Legends of the Panjah. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxix., 1900, pp. 73 ff,, 
89 ff., 163 ff. 

A\!> P.tERY, J. W., — The llyuiiis of Ce Ndnglpanth. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xiii, 
(1884), pp. 1 ff. 

* See also Fallon, W., Eose. H. A., and Steel, Mrs. F. A. 

Stamichak.an Gani'tUli , — The Language Question in the Panjah. Calcutta Review, Vol, Ixxv. (No. 150) 
(1882). 

Ibbetson, rSii:] Dkx.'IL Charles Jtll-f,— O utlines of Panjah Ethnography, being Extracts from the Panj.jh 
Census Report of ISSl, treating of Religion, Language, and Caste. Calcutta, 1883. 


(Chapter v. — The Languages ff the People, pp. 155 ff.) 

Thorxton Tho.mas H., C.S.L, — The Vernacular Literature and Folklore of the Panjah. -lournal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xvii. (1885), pp. 373 and ff. 

Maclagan E. D.,— Ccasi'.s of India, 1891. Volume XIX. The Punjab and its Feudatories. Par^ I., 
Report. Calcutta, 1892. {Chapiev \x.— The Languages of the People, pp. 280 and it.) 
BhaI Hazara SiX' E, GianI, — Dulhan Darpxn. Mirror jor Girls. (An adaptation of Nazir Ahmad's 
Hindostani Novel, the Mir'dtnT-‘arus). Amritsar, 1893 (3rd edition). 

BlemH-ARDT, J. F., — Catalogues of the Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, and P’i,-h>u Printed Bocks in the Library 
the British Museum. London, 1893. 
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B 1 . 11 MHABDT, J, F ., — CataloguQ of the Library of the India Ofice, VoL JJ., Part III, Hindis Panjabi, 
Pushtu, and Sindhi Books. London, 1902. 

Rose, H. A ,,— Census of India, 190L VoL XVIL Punjab and Xorth-West Frontier Province. Part L 
Eejport. Simla, 1902. Chapter vi., LanQu^age, pp. 278 

Legends from the Punjab (a Continuation of Sir Richard Temple’s The Legends of the Punjab). 
(Text and Translation.) Indian Antiquary, No. L, Yol. xxx7. (1906), p. 300; No. II., 
Yol. xxxvii. (1908), p. U9 ; No. III., Yol. xxxviii. (1909), p. SI ; No. IV^, ib., p. oil ; 
Yol. xxxix, (1910), p, 1. 

A Triplet of Panjabi Songs. (Text and Translation.) Indian Antiquary, Yol. xxxyiii. (1909), 
p. 33. 

The Legend of Fhan Khwas and Sher Shah the Chavgalla {Mughal) at Delhi. (Text and 
Translation.) Indian Antiquary , Yol, xxxviii. (1909), p, 113. 

SwYXNERTOy, Ret. CukYnx^y^Pomantic Tales frcm the Punjab, collected and ed'iftd frera vai\ovs Sevrees. 
London, 1903, 

Youngson, Ret. J., — Tie Chnlras. Indian A^itiqvaoy, Yol. {19(. 6), pp. S2, 3(2, 337; Yol. xxxvi. 

(1907), pp. 19, 71, 106, 135. (Contains numerous Songs in the Panjabi of the 
. Chnhras.) 

J n,— G eammaes, Dictionaries, and Airs to the Student, including Collections of Peoteris. 

Caret, De. W„ — A Grammar of the Punjaulee Language. Seiamjoie, 1812. 

Leech, Lieut. (Major, C.B ) Epitome of the 'Grammars of the Brahuiky, the Balochky and the 

Panjabi Languages . . . JozinmZ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. Tin (1838)^ 
pp. 711 ff. Repiinted, Calcutta, 1838, Another copy in Transactions of the 
Bombay Geographical Society, Yol. i. (ISoS). Reprinted under title of A Grainmar of 
the Panjabee Language, Bomhsij, 1838. Reprinted under title of Grammars of the 
Brahoreehee (sic), Beeloochee, and Punjahee Languages, as No. 12 of Reports and 
Papers, political, geogrwphical, and ccmrnercial, submitted to Government by Sir A. 
Burnes, Lieutenant Leech, Doctor Lord, and Lieutenant Wood, employed on Missions in 
the Years 1835-36-37, in Scinde, Afghanistan, and adjacent Coinitries, Calcutta, 1839, 

Jantier, Ret. Jj,, -^I diomatic Sentences in English and Pv^jali. Lcdiara, i846. See also Nekton, Rot. J. 

Starkey, Captain Samuel Cross, and Bussawa Sing, — A Diciitna'iy, Enlish and Punjahee, Outlines of 
Grammar, also Dialogues, English and Punjahee, with Grammar and Explanatory 
Notes, By Captain Starkey, assisted by Bussawa Sing. Calcutta, 1849. 

Newton, Ret. J.,— A Grammar of the Fanjali Lancua^e, uith Aqpenuices. Lodiana, 1st edition, 1851; 2nd, 
1866; 3rd, 1893. Appendix I . deals with nuiterals and the calendar. Appendix II., 
Extracts in Panjabi, (1) Panjabi Custom?, (2) An extract from the Life of Nanak, (3) 
Selection from Panjabi Proverbs, with explanations by a native. 
and JanTIEE, Ret. L.,— A Dictionary of the Panjabi Language, prepared by a Committee of 
the Lodiana Mission. Lodiana, 1854. (This Dictionary was founded on a collection 
by Newton, and was completed by JanTier and others. The Panjabi words are printed 
in the Gurmukhi and Roman characters, in the order of the Gurmukhi alphabet.) 

Cunningham, Sir Alexander, — Ladak, physical, statistical, and historical, icith Notices of the Surrounding 
Countries. London, 1854. Chapter xv. contains vocabularies . . . Alpine Dialects 
from the Indus to the Ghagra, viz., . . . Panjabi, etc. 

Campbell, Sir George, — The Ethnology of India. By Mr. Justice Campbell. {Appendix G. Comparative 
Table of Northern and Arian Words . . . Panjahee, etc.) Journal oi the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Yol. xxxt. (1S66), Part II., Special Number. 

JJ „ Specimens of the Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of Bengal, 

the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Freni ier. Calcutta, 1874. (Yocabulary of 
Punjahee of Lahore on pp. 24 ff.) 

BiharI Lal, — Panjabi Grammar. Lahore, 1867. 

JJ Panjabi Yydkaranasara. An Elementary Grarrimar of the Panjabi Language (in Panjabi). 

Lodiana, 1869. Another Edition, Lahore, 1895. 

Baden-Powell, B. H.,~Handbook of the Economic Products, and of the Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab, 
with a combined Index and Glossary of Technical Yernacidar Words. 2 Yols., Roorkee, 
1868, and Lahore, 1872. 

Ltall, [Sir] James BroadwOOD, — Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Kangra District, Panjab 
, , , 1865-72. Lahore, 1874. (Appendix lY., Glossary. Appendix Y., ProTerbial 

Sayings.) 
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DkeWj Frederic, — The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. A Geogra'phical Account. London, 1875; Account 
of pOgra, pp. 463 :ff. ; Dogra Alphabet described, p, 471. Appendix I. (pp. 503 ff,), 
Dogra Grammar, 

Muhammad Abdul Ghafur, — A complete Dictionary of the Terms ^^se(l by the Criminal Tribes of the Dunjah ; 

together ivith a short History of each Tribe, and the Names and Places of Besidence of 
individual Members. Lahore, 1879, See Leitner, G. W. 

Leitnbe, G, W.,— a Collection of Specimens of Commercial and Other Alphabets and Handwritings, as also 
of Multiplication Tables current in various parts of the Punjab, Sind and the Norths 
West Provinces, Lahore, no date. 

,, yy A detailed Analysis of Abdul Ghafii/s Dictionary of the Terms used by Criminal Tribes 

in the Ptmjah, Lahore, 1880. See Muhammad Abdul Ghafur, above. 

Sardha Ram, Pa>;dit, — Panjabi Bat Chit. Lodhiana, 1884. 

Walker, T. (A., —Final Report on the . , , Settlement , ,, of the Ludhiana District in the Panjdb, 

Calcutta, 1884. (Appendix XIY,, G-lossary and Proverbs.) 

WiLSOX, J ., — Final Report on the Revision of Settlement of the SirsT District in the Panjdb. 1879-^3. 

Calcutta, 1884. (Appendix II. describes The Panjabi and Bagrl Dialects as spoken 
in the Sirsa District ; with Verses, Proverbs, and Sayings.) 

Fallox, S. W., Ph.D. ; Temple, Captaix [Lieutenaxt-Colonel Sir] Richard Carxac ; and Lala Faqib 
Chaxd Vaish, — A Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, including many Marwari, Panja^ 
hi, Mag g ah, Bhojpuri, and Tirhtdi Proverbs, Sayings, Emblems, Aphorisms, Maxims, 
and Similes. By the late S. W. F, Edited and revised by R. G. T., assisted by L. F. 
Ch. Benares and London, 1886. 

Court, ^Iajor H., — History of the Sikhs ; or a translation of the Sikhdn de Rdj di Yikhid. With a short Guv 
mukhi Grammar. Lahore, 1888. See Sraddha Ram, under Heading I, General, 

Tisdall, Rev. Wm. St. Clair, — A Simplified Grammar and Reading Book of the Panjabi Language. 
London, 1889. 

Maconachie, R,, — Selected Agricultural Proverbs of the Panjab, edited with notes by R. M, Delhi, 1890. 

Bhanu Datt, Pandit, — Pahjdhl Ahhauta> Panjabi Proverbs, with Explanations. Lahore, 1891. 

Dane, L, W,, — Final Report of the , . . Settlement of the Gurdaspur District in the Panjah , 

1892. Lahore, 1892. (A Glossary precedes the Report.) 

Purser, W. E.,— Final Report of the . . . Settlement of the Jullundur District in the Punjab. Lahore, 

1892. (Appendix XIII., Proverbial Sayings. App. XIV., Glossary.) 

Bhai Mata Singh,— T/ ie Panjabi Dictionary prepared by Munshi Gulah Singh and Sons, under the Patronage 
of the Punjab Government. Compiled and edited by Bhai Maya Singh, Member, Khalsa 
College Council. And passed by Dr. H. M. Clark, of Amritsar. In behalf of the Pan* 
jah Text Book Committee. Lahore, 1895. The Panjabi words are printed in the 
Roman and in the Gnrmukhi characters, and are arranged in the order of the English 
alphabet.) 

Dunlop-Smith, James Robert,— Report of the , . . Settlement of the Sialkot District in the Pun* 

jah . . . 1888-1895. Lahore, 1895. (Appendix I., Glossary.) 

Jawahir MunshT .— Vocabulary of Two Thousand Words from English info PayijahL Lahore, 1895, 

Anon., — A Guide to Panjabi. Lahore, 1896. 

Mul ( ? M^l) Si^^gh, Havildar,— a Handbook to learn Panjabi. Amritsar, 1897. 

Saligram Lala, — Anglo- Gnrmukhi Dictionary. Lahore, 1897. 

>5 Anglo- Gurmukhi Bolchal. (Sentences in English and Panjabi.) Lahore, 1900. 

Newton, Rev. E. P.,—Pa7ijdht Grammar, iclth Exercises and Vocabulary . Ludhiana, 1898. 

O’Brien, E., — (Appendix I. of the last edition of the Kangra Gazetteer consists of Notes on the Dialect of the 
Kangra Valley tcith a Glossary of Words peculiar to the Kangra District, by the late 
Mr. 0. O’Brien.) 

Geahame Bailey, Rev. T.,— Panjabi Grammar. A brief Grammar of Panjdhl as spoken in the Wazirdbdd 
District. Lahore, 1904. 

y V Supplements to ilie Panjabi Dictionary. No. 1. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. V., N, S. (1909), p. 479. 

jj A Panjabi Phonetic Reader, London. 1914. 

See also Cummings, Rev. T. F., below. 

Grierson, G. A., — On the Modern Indo-Aryan Alphabets of North-Western India. Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1904, pp. 67 ff. 
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Rose, H. A.,— Some Contrihutions towards a Glossary of Beligious and other Terms nsed in the Fanjah, Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. xxxiii. (1904), p. 118. 

„ — Notes on Ancient Administrative Terms and Titles used in the Panjah. Indian Antiquary, Vol. 

xxxyi. (1907), p. 348 ; Vol. xxxrii. (1908), p. 75. 

M V — Contrihutions to Panjabi Lex%9ograj>hy . Series I., Indian Antiquary, Vol, xxxvii. (1908), p.|360 ; 

Vol. xxxviii. (1909), pp. 17, 74, 98; Series pp.22L 249, 265, 282, 322; Vol. 

xxxix. (1910). p. 29 ; Series III., ih., pp. 242, 247 ; Vol. xl, (1911), pp. 199, 230, 258, 
274, 289, 305 ; Vol. xli. (1912), pp. 41, 92, 150, 176, 197, 212, 242, 267. 

Cummings, Rev. T. F., and Guahame Bailet, Rev. T., — Panjabi Manual and Grammar: a Guide to the 
Colloquial Panjabi of the Northern Panjah. Calcutta, 1912. (This deals mainly with 
the Panjabi spoken north and north-west of Lahore.) 

The Pafijabi language is usually said to be written in the Gurmukhi alphabet ; 

indeed, the name ‘ Gurmukhi ’ is often applied, most incor- 
rectly, to the language itself. There is no more a ‘ Gur- 
mukhi ’ language than there is a ‘ Deva-nagari ’ one. As a matter of fact sereral 
languages have been written in Gurmukhi. The Adi Granth, which is throughout 
written in that character, is mostly in some dialect or other of Western Hindi, and even 
contains some Marathi hymns. 

The true alphabet of the Punjab is known as the Landa or ‘ clipped.’ It is con- 
nected with the Mahajani character of Northern India, and resembles it in having a 
very imperfect system of representing the vowel sounds. Vowel signs are frequently 
omitted. It is said that in the time of Ahgad, the second Sikh Gum (1638-1652 A.D.), 
this Landa was the only alphabet employed in the Punjab for writing the vernacular. 
Ahgad found that Sikh hymns written in Lancia were liable to be misread, and he 
accordingly improved it by borrowing signs from the Deva-nagari alphabet (then only 
used for Sanskrit manuscripts), and by polishing up the forms of the letters, so as to 
make them fit for recording the scriptures of the Sikh religion. Having been invented 
by him this character became known as the Gur-mukM, or the alphabet proceeding from 
the mouth of the Guru. Ever since, this alphabet has been employed for writing the 
Sikh Scriptures, and its use has widely spread, mainly among members of that sect. 

On the other hand Landa has remained current all over the Punjab, and is especially 
used by shop-keepers. 

Closely resembling Lauda is Takrl or Takri, the character employed in the Himalayas 
north of the Punjab, a refined variety of which is Dogri, the official character of Jammu. 
Takri leads ns further north into Kashmir. Here, just as Gurmukhi is a polished form 
of Lancia, we find the Sarada character employed in Kashmir by Hindus for all purposes. 
It is a polished variety of Takri, and is as complete as Deva-nagari. In order to show 
the close connection between these four alphabets, I give them together, in parallel 
columns, on the following page. Lancia and Takri differ considerably from place to 
place, and I have taken the specimens from fairly central localities in the area in which 
they are respectively employed.' 


1 Dogri is iaV.j described in pp. 037 ff. For otlier varieties of Lands and Takri, the reader is referred to Dr. Leitner’s 
Collection of Specimens, mentioned under the head of ‘ Authorities.’ Compare also the present writer’s article on the 
Modern Indo- Aryan Alphabets of North-Western India, also mentioned under that head. 
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While the ^arada alphabet closely follows the Deya-nagavi in the arrangement of its 
letters, and in the system of representation of its yowels, Gurmuklii, with Landa and 
Takri, diyerges somewhat from the latter in both particulars. 

Gurmukhi has only one sibilant n sa, corresponding to the Deya-nagari It 
has nothing to correspond, to the Deya-nagari ?r h or ^ sha, these letters not being 
required for the Pafijabi language. When it is desired to represent the sound of sh, 
as it appears in words borrowed from Arabic or Persian, a dot is put under w sa. Tlius, 

XT sha. 

In the order of the alphabet, sa and U ha do not come at the end, after the other 
consonants, as in Deya-nagari, but pi'ecede the other consonants, coming immediately 
after the yowels. 

The system of representing yowels in Gurmukhi is somewhat peculiar. It has three 
signs, viz. w, g, and % which are known respectiyely as dird, iri, and urd. 
These are used when yowels are initial, as bases to support the non-initial forms of the 
yowels it is desired to represent. With these bases they become initial yowels. vif dird 
is used as the base of the initial forms of >»f a, vxt d, di ai, and v>| au, the non-initial 
forms of the last three being t and ” respectiyely. As in Deya-nagari, vm a has 
no non-initial form. V irl is used as the base of the initial forms of fs i, gl «, and 
§ e, the non-initial forms of these yowels being f , I, and '' respectiyely. §• iird 
is the base of the initial forms of « and § it, the non-initial forms of these yowels 
being ^ and ^ respectiyely. PinaUy by slightly modifying the upper curye of §■ 
itrd, so as to leaye it open, we get the initial form of the yowel d, of which the 
non-initial form is 

We thus arriye at the following yowels as written in the Gurmukhi alphabet. 

Initial forws. 

>K a, WT a, fg i, ^ M, ^ c, v>f ai, ■§■ o, v>f an. 


Non-initial foews. 


^ lea, ka, kij, ^1 k'e, kn. 


^ IxOA^ § Ixb^ 5 han^ 

The Gurmuklii consonants are 

a>s follows 

: — 

W sa. 

IT ha. 



of ka. 

kha. 

BT ga, 

^ na. 

g’ cha. 

chha. 


^ jha, 

g ta. 

TS tha. 

^ d(t, 

dlia, ^ )i(x. 

B ta. 

"Si tha. 

^ d(f^ 

^ dJ^ 0)y ^ Tld. 

pa, 

■§■ pha. 

^ ha. 

^ bha, x ma. 

u ya. 

B ra. 

^ \a. 

^ wa, va, H fa. 


Each yowel and consonant has, in Panjabi, a definite name. Thus, non-initial t d 
is called d-kannd, non-initial f i, i-sidrl, and so on. Similarly, sa, is called sassd 
tj ha is called hahd, and so on. It is unnecessary to give these names i ere, as they are 
of little practical use and can be found in any Panjabi Grammar. 
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There are two nasal signs, viz. known as tippi, and * known as bindi. 

Tippi CJan be written over any syllable containing (non-initial) u, or any of the short 
voweis a, i, or (non-initial) u. Before IT m, it is pronounced as n. Thus, ww is 
pronounced citis. Before h or another vowel, or at the end of a word, it has the sound 
of the n in the French word Sow, which I represent by the sign ~ over the vowel nasalised. 
Thus, fflV sih, Jiu, ^ wf . Before any other consonant it has the sound of the nasal 
of the class to which that consonant belongs. Thus, changa, 14 ^ panchhl, pind, 
■fye hindu, ‘‘fw hhannd, amh, sammat, 

Bindi may be written over any syllable containing any of the long vowels d, 1, e, 
ai, b or an, whether initial or non-initial, or over the initial forms of u and u 
(the non-initial forms of these last two vowels take tippi). Bindi generally has the 
sound of the n in the French word bon, and is then represented in transliteration by \ 
Thus, bas, yvmf asi, elb. Often, however, when not at the end of a word or 
preceding li or s, it is pronounced like tippi. 

The Panjabi language requires very few compound consonants. The following are 
the ones most usually met Avith:— jt sta, v mha, R nha, rha, H lha, ^ rha, 31 jt gya, 
m 8tha,s^ tya,HA sma. When -3 ra is the second member of a conjunct it takes 
the form of a subscript dash. Thus, W si'a, ^ kra, v khra, 3T gra, s tra (rather 
common), ^ dra, v pra, 3 h'a, ^ bhra. 

Wlien a letter is doubled the sign ", known as adhik, is Avritten above the line 
immediately in front of it. Thus, HU sapp, 3i%"l gaddl, vjIh assii, r«j ^ bicJiGhJiH, UU d 
patthar. 

Other compound consonants are indicated by mei’e juxtaposition. Thus, 
bakbakl, not bakabakl, as aa e might expect ; 3333 kbnrclian, not khnrachan ; >fT3ST 
mdtnd, not mdtand ; >fT33t mar da, not mdradd or mdr‘‘dd. 

In the Eastern Punjab, but not in the Majh, there is a cerebral /-sound which also 
occurs in Lahnda, Vernacular Hindustani, Central and Western Pahari, Rajasthani, 
Gujarati, Marathi, and Oriya. It is indicated by affixing a short tick to the right 
hand lower corner of the ordinary character for 1. Thus, s la. 

As in Western Hindi the inherent a of the final consonant of a word is not 
pronounced. 

The letter 3 sometimes has the sound of ica, and sometimes that of m. The va is 
not pronounced as in English, Avith the loAver lip pressed against the upper teeth. It is 
a pure labial sound made by pressing the two lips together, and letting the breath issue 
between them. In cognate languages the letter generally has a r-sound before the 
vowels i and e (Avhether long or short) and a io-sound before other A owels. In Panjabi 
this rule generally holds good when the letter is in the middle of a Avord, but at the 
commencement of a word it is not followed. Here the only rule seems to be custom, 
and I have accordingly given as a supplement to the skeleton grammar a list of words 
taken from Bhai Maya Singh’s Dictionary aaIucIi commence with the letter and in which 
that letter is pronounced as v. In all other Panjabi words commencing with the letter 
it is pronounced as 

Hitherto we haA^e dealt Avith the alphabets employed by Sikhs and Hindus. It 
must be remembered that there is also a large Musalman lAopulation in the Panjabi - 
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speaking area, -wliich uses Panjabi as freely as its Hindu neighbours. These people, 
however, when they write the language usually employ the Perso- Arabic alphabet as 
adapted for Hindostani. It has no local peculiarities. 

Specimens written in all the foregoing scripts (except Landa) will be found in the 
following pages. No specimens have been received in Landa, nor does that character 
easily lend itself to writing more than a few sentences. Its decipherment is so difficult 
even to those who write it, that it is seldom employed except for writing accounts and 
the like among illiterate shopkeepers. 

Panjabi Grammar in the main follows that of Hindostani, 

Grammar. ji j, j- i 

so that few remarhs are necessary. 

As regards pronunciation, the only letters which require special notice are h and 
some of the aspirated consonants. In Lahncla these are pronounced in a peculiar way, 
and the same fact is evident in the western districts of the Panjabi area. The best 
account of this pronunciation is that given by Mr. Grahame Bailey in his grammar of 
the W azirabad dialect, of wliich the following is an abstract. 

In these districts, when h commences a word, or precedes an accented syllable, it 
has a strong guttural sound resembling that of a somewhat strongly pronounced ^ ‘ain, 
in Arabic. We might compare the Cockney pronunciation of hani' as ‘am (not ’am). 
Thus, hiyya, the sides of a bed, is pronounced ‘iyya, and pihal, the wages of grinding, 
pi‘m. 

In other positions, i.e. when it is not at the beginning of a word or preceding an 
accented syllable, it is hardly audible or may be altogether inaudible, but it strongly raises 
the pitch of the preceding vowel, often altering the whole tone of the word. Thus, Idh, 
bring down, is very different in sound from Id, attach, although the h in the former is 
often quite inaudible. Similarly the first d in Mhld, speedy, is pronounced in a high 
tone, while in kdla, black, it has the ordinary tone, although the h in the former word is 
not itself sounded. 

The same remarks apply to the h shown in transliteration of soft (not hard) aspirated 
consonants, viz. : — gh, jh, dh, dh, bh, nh, nh, ml, rh, rli, wh, etc., but not in the case of 
the hard aspirated consonants Tch, chh, th, tl, pi, or of sh. Thus, bird, a brother, is 
pronounced b‘rd, glumd, a measure of land, g‘nmd, and Clanhd, the Chinab river, is 
pronounced Chan‘d'. On the other hand, in Mrh, in which rh follows an accented vowel, 
the h is inaudible, but the u is pronounced in a higher tone than in kur, the joint of a 
plough ; and the a of bdgghl (pronounced bdgg'i, not bdgg‘-(), a buggy, is higher in tone 
than the a of bdggi (feminine), white. 

In nouns, the most noteworthy peculiarities are that the oblique plural ends in d 
and that the suffix of the genitive is da, which, like adjectives ending in a, agrees, not 
only in gender and number, but also in case, Avith the noun with which it is in agree- 
ment. 

In the verbs, two forms of the verb substanth'e may be noted. One is je, he is. 
This is only heard in the western districts of the Panjabi area, and its correct meaning- 
was first indicated by Mr. Grahame Bailey in his Wazirabad Grammar already alluded 
to. By origin je is the pronoun of the second person plural eombined with the verb 
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substantire, and it properly means ‘ there is to (or by) you.’ This is evident in phrases 
like : — 

ki miled je, literally, what was got to you, i.e. what did you get ? Standard 
Panjabi tuJidmM kl milid. 

kl dkhed Je, what was said by you, what did you say ? Standard tust kl dkhed. 

kl je, what has happened to you. 

Generally, the reference to the second person is less direct, and, must be translated, 
if at all, by some such phrase as ‘ I say to you,’ or ‘ I ask you.’ Thus, kl je, already given, 
also means ‘ I ask you what has happened (to anybody, not necessarily to you).’ Simi- 
larly : — 

olthe do je, I say to you there are two there. 
mat dyd je, 1 say to you I have come. 
sdhb je, I say to you it is the Sahib. 

It is evident that, in the last three examples, the ‘ I say to you ’ can be for all 
practical purposes omitted, and theje represented, as it is in the grammar, by ‘he is’ or 
‘ they are.’ It can, however, only be used in sentences like the foregoing. 

The common form of the past tense of the verb substantive is usually si for both 
masculine and feminine singular, and for the masculine plural. This is generally 
explained as the feminine of sd, but much more probably it is a corruption of some old 
form akin to the Prakrit dsl, Sanskrit dslt, he was. The infinitive of the finite verb 
generally ends in na (not na), though na occurs in the case of some verbs. The future 
presents a few irregularities and there is a passive voice formed by adding l to the active 
root (see p. 616), but on the whole the conjugation of the verb closely resembles that 
of vernacular liindostani. It is therefore believed that the annexed skeleton grammar 
will enable the student to understand the language of the following specimens. 
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I- H OTJKS,— Gender. — This closely follows Hindostani. The most important exception is raA, a road, which is masculine in Panjabi* 
Number and Case. — The nominative plural closely follows Hinddstani* Oblique plurals terminate in a. Thus, — 



Singular. 

Plural. 


Direct. 

1 Oblique. 

1 

Direct. 

Oblique. 


niundd, a boy 

J mun^e 

mun^e 

mun^id 

The following are the usual forms of the 

hdnld, a shopkeeper 

hdnlE 

hdnie 

hdntd 

Vocative : — e niun^id (sing.) ; e mun4io : e 

manuJikh, a man 

manukkh 

manukkh 

manukkhd 

hdntd (or bdnle ) ; e hdnlE : e manukkhd i 
€ manukkho : e hhddd; e bhdlo : e kdtva ; 

hhdly 2 k brother 

hhdl 

hhdi 

hhdld 

e kdteo (or ; e pS ted ; e peu E : e dhte ; 

kdUy a crow 

kdu 

kdu 

kdtDd 

e dhtb : e kandhe ; e kandhb : e mdtoe (or 
mdu ) ; e TndtcE (or mdS ) ; S vidhwd ; S 

piuy a father 

* piu 

piu 

pewa 

tndhtcdb. The nominative is sometimee 

dhiy a daughter 

dhi 

dlitdy dht 

dhlUy dhi 

used instead of the vocative. 

kandhy a wall (/cm.) 

kandk 

kandhd 

, kandhd 


mdUy a mother 

mdu 

mated 

mdtod 


vidkwdy a widow 

, vidhiod 

vidhwd 

vidhicd 

1 



There are also other cases occasionally met with ; viz. an agent plural in I as in tusl lokX pdid^ you people have obtained ; a locative 
singular in g, as in ghare^ in the house; chhdwe (from chhd^, in the shade ; a locative plural in ?, as in gur^muJchi aJchhaH^ in Gurmukhi 
letters ; an ablative singular in 5, as in gharo^ from the house ; and an ablative plural in ?, as in hatthi^ by hands. 

The case postpositions are, — 

Agent — nai (often omitted). 

Dat.-Acc. — nu. 

Instr.-AbL— td, thE^ tht^ dS, by, with, from. 

Gkn, — dd. 

Loc . — vichchf in ; on ; pds^ pdh, near ; ndl, with. 

Many of these may he used with the oblique genitive masc., ai gharvichch or gharde vichch, in the house. 

Note. — Dd of the genitive is a termination rather than a postposition. It should hence be written without a hyphen. Thus, gharddt not 
ghar-ddj of a house. So also nai of the agent, and nu of the dative-accusative ; but ghai'-puv, on the house, with a hyphen. Regarding the 
declension of the genitive, see Adjectives. 

Adjectives.— Adjectives ending in d and genitives agree with their qualified nouns in gender, number and form. Thus, yiikkd mun^a, % 
good boy ; nikke mundenu, to a good boy ; e nekkid mundtd, 0 good boy ; nikke mun^e, good boys ; nikkia mun^ia/nu, to good boys ; e nikkib 
mun^ib, 0 good boys ; nikkl hurt, a good girl ; nikkt kurlnu, to a good girl ; e nihkie kitria, 0 good girl ; nikkia. kurla, good girls ; nikhta 
kurlanu, to good giils ; ghbredd muh, the horse’s mouth ; gkbrede muh-^icM, in the horse’s mouth ; ghoredl akkh, the horse's eye ; ghbredia 
akkhd‘vichch, in the horse s eyes. The Hinddstani system of using the termination e for all oblique masculine cases, and « for all feminine 
is also employed. 

Comparison of adjectives Is as in other Indian languages. Thus, th us-thd wadd kai. this is greater than that : ih sahhna->thS wadd kai 
this is greatest of all. * ' 

II. PRONOUNS.— 
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That. (1) 

That. (2) 

Who? (1) 

Who? (2) What? 

Anyone, someone. 

Anything. 

Sing. 







Nom. 

so 

tihrdy tehrd 

kaun 

kihrdy kehrd kly kid 

kdfy kdt 

kuchky kichhy 




' 



kuihy hujjy kuh 

Agent 

iitiy etc. 


kin, etc. 

kdhnaiy etc. 

kine, kiss?iai 

kdsenai 

Obi. 

tihy Us 

c 

cS 

kthy kis 

g kdhy has 

kise 

kdse 

Gen. 

1 

tihddy etc. 

6^ c; 1 

kihddy etc. j 

1 

^ kdhddy etc. 

kisedd 

kasedd 

Plur. 


s5 *-3 





Nom. 

1 

50 

zi (a 

' 9 ^ 

kaun 

tx « 

S'? 



1 

Agent 

tinhi 

1 

CO 

; kinltiy etc, 

1 

. 

r3 qj 

CJ tn 

4.i 


Ohl. 

tinhd 

'a 

1 ^ ^ 

' kinhd 


^ 1 





\ 

Q 

- 


Gen. 

tinhddd 

1 

1 


' kinJiddd 

: 




III. VERBS.— A.— Auxiliary Verb and Verb Substantive. 
Present Tense. — I am, etc. 


Sing. I Plur. 








Masc. 


Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern, 

1 

hdy hdgdj haX 


hdy hdgiy hat 

hdy hdgSy haige 

hdy hdgidy haigid 

2 

haiy haigdy e 


haiy haigxy e 

hdy hE, hog 3, haigeo 

, hdy hdy hog id 

3 

haiy haigdy haisUy hat, 1 , 
ne.je. 

ly ey 

haiy haigty haisuy haty f, J, e, 
nSyje. 

h a n. ha n -ge, haig 3 yhain,h a i n ly 
hainsiiy neyje. 

haiiy han-gldy haigidy haitiy 
\ hainiy hainsuy ndyje. 

Past Tense. — I was, etc. 


Sing. 

. 

P] 

ur. 


Masc. 


Fern. 

1 

Masc. 

Fein. 

n 

3 ] 

sdy sdgdy sty sigdy thd 


1 

SI, stgty fhi 

sdy se-gdy sly sl-ge, the 

sidy st-gtdy thld 

also 

1 

sdy sdgdy hai-sd 


sd, sdgt, hai-sd 

sdy sd-gdy hai-ae 

sdy sd-gidy haisld 

2 

hai-st 


hai-si 

hai-sdy sail 

hai-sidy .yfo 

3 

hai-sty sdl 


hai-sty sdl 

san, san-ge, saiuy sdUy hai-san 

sauy san-gid, sain, sdn, hai-san 

The negative of the forms kai-soy 

etc., is 

hai-naht-say etc. The negative of si is }iasd or even thd nasd. 

S^asd is used for both genders and 


both numbers. 


Some of the above forms 

are only of local occurrence. The most usual forms are : — 




Present (Com. Gon.). 

Past. 



Sing. 


ITur. 


Sing. 

, Plur. ■ 

Masc. 

F em . 

Masc, 

Fern. 

1 

ha 

1 hd 

sdy St 

1 St 

sdy sly S3 

.sdd 

2 

hai 

: hd, hd 

1 

sd. St 

St 

sau, si, S3 

sid 

3 

hai 

* han 

' i 

sdy si 


san, se 

san, sid 

B. — Active Verb.— 

Root, — 

ghalh >end 



Note. — If the 
j infinitive ends in 

mot ends in n, r, ?, or n, the 
ndy nut nd. Thus, Jd7ind, tc 


Infinitive, — > 

Pres, part.,— 

Past part,, — 

Noun of Agency, — 
Gernnd,— 

Conjunctive part., — 


fjhallndy ghallan, to send J 

ghalldd, sending 1 

ohallidy sent | 

gliallan'Xcdld, a sender | 

gliallidy sending ; 

glictjl, glialUi ghaU’he{~Jca}% -kar-k^), ghc(Ui~ke{~'kari -kar‘he)\ 


know ; mdrt:d, to strike. 

Roots ending in a vowel or h form the pres, 
part, in ndd. Thus, duadd, coining; rahinda^ 
remaining ; hhd'iuld, eating ; gdhanddy thres h • 
ing. Som^tiints the pivs, part, takes tie 
termination nd. Thus, dehhnd. tov delchda. 
seeing. 
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Boots ending in t. and a few others form the past part, in d, not id. Thus, rakid, remained ; labbhd, found. in du and a4« drop the 

u. Thus, dundy to come ; did, come ; chdhund, to wish ; chdhidy wished. Other mots in w change it to v, Thus, 7 t«^, to live ; j%md, ived. 
Boots ending in i or « drop it in the conjunctive participle. Thus, rahnd, rah or rah ; dundy d. 

Boots ending in u change it to w or r ; thus, dwd ; or drop it, as ia 
da. The 3rd sing, may end in «, and the 3rd plor. in un or an. Thus, 
dvdy de, or aa, he may come ; dwan, an, or aun, they may come. Boots 
ending in i drop it in this tense. Thus, rahd, I may remain. The 3rd 
plur. may end in in. Thus, rakan or rakin. Boots ending in other vowels 
optionally insert to or f;, Dhond, to wash ; dhod or dkbtody I may wash. 
Boots in n change it to n in the 3rd plur. Thus, jdnndy to know ; 
jdnany they may know. 

ghallbi ghallio. Forms like ghalllty be pleased to strike, are borrowed from 

Hindostani, and are not true Panjabi. ^ ^ i i_* • 

Future, I shall send. Formed by adding gd (sing, masc.), g% (sing, fern.), gl (masc. plur.), and gla (fern, plur.) to the present subjunctive. 
The 1st plur. is ghallSge. Optional forms of the 3rd sing, are ghallugd, ghallugu, ghallu. The verb agrees with its subject in gender, number 

and person as in Hindostani. ^ 

Tenses are formed from the present participle and from the past participle as in Hindostani. Thus, jo mat ghalldd, if I had sent ; mat 
gTialldd-hS, I am sending ; mat ghallda-si, I was sending ; mat aid, I came ; mat ghallid, he was sent by me, I sent him ; mat diS-hd, I 
have come ; mat glallid-hai, I have sent him ; mat aid-sl, I had come ; mat ghallid-st, I had sent him ; and so on. 

Tenses formed from the past participles of transitive verbs aie treated exactly as in Hindostani. The construction may be passive personal 
or passive impersonal. Thus (passive personal), uhnai iklc chitthi lihhi, by him a letter was written, he wrote a letter ; (passive impersonal) 
nnhanai Jcurinu maria, by-him with-refeience-to-the girl it-was-heaten (or a-beating-was-done), he heat the girl. 


Present subjunctive (old simple present), 
I may send. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

ghalld 

ghalliye 

2 

ghalle, ghallx (obs.) 

ghalld, ghalld, ghallid (obs.) 

3 

ghalle 

ghallan 

- , ..,5? , t \ ___ a 


Imperative, send thou, ghally ghallty ghalle (obs.) ; send ye, 


C. — Irregular Verbs. — 

Irregular 

Boot. 

sidn, recognise, 
stti, sew, 
sau, sleep, 
kahiy say, 
kar, do, 

Ichaloy stand, 
hhar, stand, 
khardf stand, 
khdy eat, 

jany hear, bring forth, 
jdy go, 
jdUy know, 
than, resolve, 

^haliiy dhai, fall, 

dekhy see, 

dcy give, 

dhoj wash, 

nahdUy bathe, 

pahin, put on (clothes), 

pahuty pahuchy arrive, 

paehJidny recognise, 
paro, stiing (beads), 
pdfy tear, 
pty drink, 

pihy grind, 

piicJidUy convey, 
paiy pan, fall, 
phaSy stick fast, 
hannhy bind, 
harasy rain, 
mary die. 
rahi, remain, 
rinnhy stew, 
rOy weep, 

laJiiy alight, 
lidUy bring, 
laiy take, 


Past Participles. 

Past Participle. 

sidtd* 

Slid 

suttd* 

kikd* 

kltd^ 

khalbtd 

khard 

kharbtd 

kdkddy kliddhd 

jdidyjaind^ 

gidy gaid 

jdttd^ 

thayd^ 

dhatthdy dhittlid^ 

ditthd, ditthd* 

dittd 

dhbtd^ 

nalidtd^ 

paidhd^ 

pahuttdy pahuntdypuijdy paku- 

chid. 

pachkdtdy^ pachJiaind^ 

parbtd^ 

pdtd^ 

pita 

plthd 

pticTidtd* 

pidy paid 

phdttlid^ 

haddhd^ 

hatthd^ 

moid^ 

rilid^ 

riddhd^ 

runnd^ 

latthd^ 

lidnddy^ andd^ 

lidy la'idy Iltdy littd 


Those words marked with the sign * may also be regular. Thus, 
sidnid. In nearly all cases the gerund takes the regular form only. 
Thus the gerund of hhalb is khaloid. The following gerunds, how« 
ever, are irregular : — 


sia 

makes 

std 


it 

jdydyjaid 

de 

it 

did 

nahdu 

13 

nahdid or nahdtid. 

pahut 

a 

pahutd or pahuntd. 

plh 

a 

plthd 

pai 

a 

pid or paid 

lai 


lid or laid 


De, give, has its pres. part, dinda ; its pres. subj. did or detoa ; 
its imperat. sing, dih , plur. did or dewd. 

Dai, fall, has its pres. subj. as follows : — 


Sing. 

Plur, 

i ^ ' 

1 j' pauja \ 

paie 

2 j paSypav^ \ 

pad, pad, patedy pawd 

1 ! 
3 1 paly pawl 1 

pain 


Lidjidd and andd, the past participles of lidu, bring, are 
treated as belonging to transitive verbs, and take the subject in the 
agent case, but the regular participle lidid is treated as belonging to 
an intransitive verb, and takes its subject in the nominative. 

Za/, take, has its present subj. lawSy conjugated like pawa, 
above. 

The following feminines of past participles are irregular: 


Masc. 

Fern. 

kihdy said 

kahi 

gidy gone 

gal 

rikd, remained 

rahi 

lidy taken 

lal 


The present participle of the verb hdnd, to become, is Imnda, 

I The verb dund, to come, often makes its conjunctive participle 
I du’he. 


D. — Passive Voice. — The Passive voice may be formed as in Hindostani 


fnu'n4^ mdra-gid, the boy was struck ; kuri man gat, the girl was struck. Or i may be added to the root. Thus, u mdrtdd-hai, he is being 
beaten. This form is practically confined to tenses formed from the present participle, and is principally heard in the western districts 

E. — Causal Verbs.— These are formed much as in Hindostani. There are causals and double causals. Thus, sikkhndy to learn ; * sikhdund 

sikhlduim or sikhdlnd, to teach; sikkwdundy to have taught; to rise ; w?A(iw«a, to raise ; to have lifted ; j dand io 

awake ; jagdund, to waken ; jagiodund, to get wakened ; haithnd, to sit ; hitMund, haithdund, haithdlnd, hitkdlndy hathdlnd, \ithldund 
to scat; hithwdundy to have seated: Uirndy^to go; to send off ; ifwrwazma, to have sent off: to bum • jdhid* ialdund to 

burn (trans.) : tuttna or futtna, to break ; tornd, to break (trans.) ; tuTuodund, to have broken. * ^ ^ 

F. -Compound Verbs -These are fomed as m Hindostani. Thus, hUjj jana, to mn away ; Galena, to be able to go ; Tcamm 

kar chukkiS ha, I bare finisbed tbe work ; ast nti kha hate, we have finished eating bread ; jaia karna, to -o rec-ukrl v • • - ' - T-i - T 

d-ena, to allow to jane (or j_a^a) paega,^ he will be allowed to go; W5 to continne laughin- ; J 

dancing ; nh challidjanda-sS, he was goini along [IHThaUitgi'a, he 


IV. NEGATIVE.— The usual negative particles are na, nd, na, nahl, ndhi nahi With fLe imno™)-- „ l „ 

etc., are also employed. Mat is boirowed from Hindostani and is not true Panjabi. ’ A negative form of the nast T ’ 
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List of Panjabi words in which an initial ^ is pronounced as v and not as iv 

Vd, wiacl, air. 

Vdcli, a tax on village artisans. 

Vdchak, a reader. 

Vachdu, preservation. 

Vachdund, to protect. 

VacMwd, a protector. 

Vachhdl, spreading a bed. 

Vdchhar, driving rain. 

Vaddnak, a kind of wheat. 

Vadbdl, vadhbld, a boaster. 

Vaddd, waddd, great. 

Vaddh, a field which has been reaped. 
f^addh, increase. 

Vaddha, profit. 

Vaddhi, a bribe. 

Vaddlii, reaping, a carpenter. 

Vaddh nd, to cut. 

Vdddhd, superfluous. 

Vaderd, an ancestor, great, large. 

Fddha, a sojourner. 

Vadhdl, reaping, wages for reapiing. 

Vadhdn, an increase. 

Vadhdund, to enlarge. 

VadJierd, much, more. 

VadJil, reaping, a bribe. 

Vadhlk, more. 

Vddhu, superfluous. 

Vadlmdl, reaping, wages for reaping. 

Vadhiodund. to cause to be reaped. 

Varllad, greatness. 

V aclldund, to magnify. 

Vadphulgl, •vadphidl, extravagance. 

Vdh, good! (interjection). 

Vahar, cahir, a young calf. 

Vdhl, ploughing. 

Vahl, an account book. 

Valiin, the flowing of a stream ; consideration, thought. 

Vahlnd, to flow. 

Vahitar, a beast of burden or for riding. 

Valin, the surface of a roughly ploughed field. 

Vdlind, vdhund, to plough. 

Vaid, a doctor. 

Vaidan, vaidanl, a female doctor. 

Vaihan, vaihin, the flowing of a stream. 

VOL. IX, PART I. 4 -V 
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Vaihnd, to sit, to flow. 

Vair, enmity. 

Vairan, vairl, an enemy. 

Vairdn, vairdnl, waste, depopulated. 

Yais, the name of a certain caste. 

Vdj, sound, voice (corruption of dwdz). 

Vajdnd, vajdund, to play upon a musical instrument. 

Vajj-vajdlce, by beat of drum. 

Vctjnd, to emit a sound. 

J^akdlat, agency. 

Vakam, sapan wood (used as a dye). 

Vdkambd, wakhiimbd, a certain tree, Careya arborea. 

Vakami, coloured with vakam. 

Vakil, an agent, a pleader. 

Vakkh, sejrarate, asunder. 

Vakkddl, near the time for bringing forth young (of a cow or mare 
Vakklw-vakkhl, vakkh'd, divided, separated. 

Val, a crook, bend. 

Vdl, hair ; a breeze. 

V aid, a lound rafter. 

Vala, towards, by. 

Valdit, vaiait, see vildit. 

Valgan, the wall round a courtyard. 

Vail, a saint, a prophet. 

Valnd, to surround. 

Valtdh, valtohd, -hu, -hi, a large brass cooking vessel. 

Van, a certain tree, Salvadora oleoides. 

Vanj, trafiic, commerce. 

Vanjh, a bamboo, a tent-pole. 

Vaf, loan, an arrow ; a kind of coarse twine. 

Varaich, name of a sept of the Jat caste. 

Varga, like, equal to ; timber to support the earth filled into a grave. 
Vargaldnd, vargaldund, to inveigle, persuade. 

Vdrl, a window, a small door ; time, turn. 

Varl, a preparation of pulse. 

Varidm, bold, brave. 

V aridmgl, heroism. 

Varkd, the leaf of a book. 

Varm, heartache, severe sorrow. 

Varmd, a carpenter’s bit. 

Varml, the mound raised by white ants ; a small carpenter’s bit. 
Vart, a fast, fasting ; a share. 

Vartdrd, usage, custom ; a share. 

Vartdxmd, to divide, distribute. 

Vartdwd, usage, custom ; a divider. 
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Tasdu, growing (of a village). 

Vasahh, see visakh. 

Vasod, a Hindu holiday occurring on the first of Vasakh. 
Vast, a thing, goods and chattels. 

Vdt, distance, space ; a road. 

Vatt, a weight ; enmity ; a boundary line between fields, etc. 
Vatt, again ; moisture in the ground. 

V atwdnl, a clod for cleaning. 

Vaydh, a wedding. 

Vaydlind, vaydimnd, to marry. 

Vaydhtd, married (of a woman). 

Vaydkarn, grammar. 

Vaydkarnl, a grammarian. 

Vaydpak, pervading. 

Vaydpl, pervading. 

Vechnd, to sell. 

Vedat, the Vedanta system of philosophy. 

Vekhnd, to see. 

Vel, a climbing plant. 

Veld, time, moment. 

Velnd, velnd, a rolling-pin ; to roll, to seed cotton. 

Vehfi, a machine for seeding cotton. 

Verhd, the coiu’tyard of a house. 

Vesdkh, see visdkh. 

Vesdkhl, see visdkhi. 

Vidhiid, = vaydlind. 

Vidhtd, = vaydhtd. 

Vtch, an interval. 

Fichdr, consideration. 

Vichch, in. 

Vichold, a mediator. 

Vida, dismissed. 

Viddid, viddya, knowledge. 

Vigarnd, to be spoiled. 

Vigdrnd, to spoil. 

Vigdru, a spoiler. 

Vigrdu, damage ; one who spoils. 

Vigrdund, to cause to be spoiled. 

Vikd'U, sale, selling , for sale. 

Vikdiind, to cause to be sold. 

Vikh, poison. 

Vildit, vilait, valdit, or valait, a country; England. 

Vilditl, foreign ; English. 

Vilknd, to sob, lament. 

Vihgd, crooked, uneven. 
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V'tr, a brother (used by a sister). 

Tirana, a waste, solitude. 

Vird, daily use, jn-aclice. 

VirJi, name of a sept of the .lat caste. 

Tirld, scarce, rai'e, far aj)art. 

Tirudh, eniiiitv. 

Virbdlil, quarrelsome. 

Vhd, a circle of clients. 

Visdh, trust, faith. 

Tisahh, vasdkJi, vesdJch, name of a month. 

Visdkhi, vasod, vesdkhl, the first day of Visakh, on which a festival occur 
TisJitd, ordure. 

Tissarnd, to he forgotten ; to forget. 

Tilth, a bird’s dung. 

Tittlind, to drop dung (of a bird). 

Tull dr, conduct, behaviour; trade, traffic. 
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POGRA OR POGRT. 

The Dogra or Dogri dialect of Paiijabl takes its name from Dogar or Dugar, the 

title of the submontane portion of the Jammu State. This 
w ere spoken. portion of the Jammu State has to its north the hill country 

of Jammu separating it from Kashmir, in which a variety of dialects, such as Itambani 
and Poguli, intermediate between Dogra and Kashmiri are sj)oken. These dialects in 
many respects closely resemble Dogra, but I have classed them with Kashmiri as they 
present the regular use of pronominal suffi'ces attached to the verb which is characteris- 
tic of that language. In the hills in the north-east of the Jammu State lies Bhadarwah, 
the language of which, Bhadarwahi, is a form of Pahayi. To the east of Jammu lies 
the State of Chamba. The main language of Chamba, Chameali, is also a form of 
Pahayi ; but a mixed form of speech called Bhateali, which is based on Dogra, is spoken 
in the west of the State, near the Jammu Prontier. South of Jammu lie the Punjab 
districts of Sialkot and Gurdaspur, the main language of which is Panjabi. Dbgra 
is, however, sjioken along the northern border of these districts. South-east of Jammu 
lies the district of Kaugra ; here a dialect of Panjabi is spoken which is closely allied 

to Dogra. Not far to the west of Jammu City runs the river Chenab, beyond which 

lies the Kaushahra country. Dogra extends to a few miles beyond the Chenab. 
Purther on we come to the hill dialects connected with the northern form of Lahnda. 


The word Ddgar is popularly said to be a corruption of the Sanskrit Dvigarta, but 

this derivation is not accepted by European scholars at the 

Origin of the name. i ^ x 

present day. On the contrary, the ancient name of the 
country aj^peai’s to have been Diirgara, from which ‘ Dogar ’ is derived, through the 
Prakrit ‘ Doggara.’^ 


As will have been 


Language Boundaries. 


gathered from the foregoing remarks, Dogrii is hounded on the 
south by standard Panjabi, on the east and north-east by 
Pahayi, on the north by the semi-Kashmiri hill dialects, and 


on the west by Lahnda. 

There are three sub-dialects of Dogra mentioned in the reports. These are Kandiali, 

the Kaiigra Dialect, and Bhateali. Kandiali is a mixture of 

Sub-dialects. x i t -r» 

standard ranjabi and Doura spoken in the hills of the north- 
east of Gurdaspur. The Kaugra Dialect is the main language of the head-quarters 
tdhslls of Kaugra District, and Bhateali is spoken in Western Chamba. Like Kandiali, 
the Kangra Dialect is a mixure of Dogra and standard Panjabi, with also a few pecu- 
liarities of its own, while Bhateali is a mixture of Dogra, Kangri, and Chameali. 


Number of speakers. 


The following are the estimated number of speakers of 
Dogra in localities in which it is a yernaciilar : — 


^ See Dr. Stein’s translation of the Rdjata, -anoint, Vol. II, p. 432. It will bo obseiwed that the initial d of Dogar has 
been cere ra ised. This is an example of the influence of Lahnda, in some dialects of which an initial d is often cerebralised 
Thus in the Thai! of Shahpur, the root de^ oive, becomes 4^. 
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DOgra Proper — 


Jammu and neighbourhood 

• 

• 

. 

. 434,000 


Gurdaspur ... 

. . 

. 

* 

. . 60,000 


Sialkot . • • . 

• 

• 

t 

. 74,727 

568,727 

Kandiali (Gurdaspur) . 

• , 

• 

« 

• 

10,000 

Kangra Dialect ..... 

. 

• 

• 

• 

636,500 

Bhateali • • • • . 

• • 

• 

• 

• • • 

Total 

14,000 

1,229,227 


Characteristics of the dialect. 


In the above table, the figures for Jammu are mere estimates, based on the returns 
of the Census for 1901, as no language census Tvas taken of that State in 1891. The 
Gurdaspur and Sialkot figures are better estimates, being based by the local officers on 
the returns of the Census of 1891. The Bbateali figures are those reported by the 
Chamba officials. In Gurdaspur Dogra is spoken nearly all over the lower hills, and in 
Sialkot it is spoken in 116 villages of Zafarwal Tahsil to the north and west of Zafarwal, 
and all over the Bajwat ‘Aldqa of the Sialkot Tahsil. 

No information is available as to the number of speakers of Dogra outside the 
region in which it is a vernacular. 

Dogra closely resembles standard Panjabi. The main differences consist in the 

change in oblique form of the noun substantive, and in the 
employment of a different postposition for the accusative- 
dative case. The vocabulary, too, differs somewhat, being influenced by Lahnda and 
(especially) Kashmiri. As regards the oblique form, all masculine nouns add a short 
e or ai in the singular to the nominative, while feminine nouns add a, thus following 
the example of northern Lahnda. For the accusative-dative case, the usual suffix is kl 
or gi, instead of the Panjabi In Kangra an alternative suffix is jd. Dogra also 
prefers the word thd to mean ‘ was ’, instead of the more usual sd or si of standard 
Panjabi. 

So far as I am aware the only Bogra hook which has been printed is a version of 

the New Testament in ‘ Jumboo or Dogura ’ issued by the 
Serampore Missionaries in the year 1826. There are said to 
be some translations of Sanskrit books into Bogra, one of which, a version of the 
Lilavati (a mathematical work) is mentioned by Br. Buhler.^ 

AUTHORITIES— 

The only previous account of the Bogra dialect which I have seen is contained in 
the following : — 

Deew, Frederic, — !7%e Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. A Geographical Account. London 1875 
Account of Dogri, pp. 463 ff. Dogri Alphabet described, p. 471. Appendix I (pp. 503 ff,)’ 
Dogri Grammar. 

Bogra has an alphabet of its own, which is allied to the Tdkri alphabet current in 

Oh„.e«.. Himalayas. Some tMrty or forty years ago, 

the then Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir caused to be 
invented a modified form of the current Takri so as to bring it more into line with 
Bevanagari and Gurmukhi. This improved Bogri is used for official documents, but it 
has not generally displaced the old Takri form of script, which is that employed in the 

MSS. made in Kdlmir, 


Literature. 
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following specimens. This alphabet is very imperfect. Theoretically it has all the 
letters found in Devanagari except a few which are not employed in the vernacular 
language, but the vowels are so loosely written, that it might almost be said that any 
vowel sign can be employed indifferently for any vowel sound. More especially, e and 
i, and o and u are frequently confounded. At other times we find vowels omitted 
altogether, so that the reading of a Dogra document is no easy task. 

There is another peculiarity in Dogra writing which should be observed. It is the 
very frequent employment of the initial forms of vowels instead of the non-initial forms 
in order to represent non-initial long vowels. It is as if in Devanagari we were to write 

when we meant to write An examination of the specimens will show instances 
of this in every line. In order to indicate this, in transliterating the specimens, I insert 
an apostrophe before every vowel wTiich is written in the initial form. It is as if I 
were to transliterate by d’a and ^ by da. 

In order to facilitate the reading of the text I have, whenever a word is wrongly 
spelt, first transliterated it strictly as it is w'ritten and have then immediately afterwards 
transliterated the correct spelling which I place between marks of parenthesis. I have, 
liowever, altogether ignored the very frequent use of a long vowel for a short one, or 
vice versa. Such cases I have passed over silently in the transliteration. Dogra has 
never been printed in type of its own character. I therefore give the specimens in the 
vernacular character in facsimile just as I have received them. Types are, however, 
available for the form of Takri employed in the adjoining State of Chamba, which is 
closely allied to that used for Dogra, and, as type- printed words are easier to read than 
facsimiles of handwriting, I give in each case the specimen also printed (in correct 
speUing) in the Takri type of Chamba. 
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The printed Chamba Takri alphabet is as follows : 

Vowels. 

^ a ^ d (i i 0 ^ 

2 ^ 2 ai J/} 0 W au ^ m. 

6 

u 

!! 





Consonants. 




w 

ka 


U kha 

1\ ga ^ 

gha 

3- 


D 

cha 


)€ chha 

>\ ja y 

jha 




ta 


^ tha 

da ^ 

dha 

c2 

1M 

3 

ta 


9 tha 

3lI da '0 

dha 

’I 

na 

U 

pa 


& pAa 

h ba 

hha 

n 

ma 

U 

ya 


"b ra 

n la k 

va 



71 

sa 


v3 A® 

^ ra Cp 

Conjancts. 

la 

n 


/ 

n 



thi o] 

hi T\ su 

U pu 

0 

or 

3 td 

J 

hai D yd 

U yau 

3 ram, 

or ta 

38 

6 

pra 


tra IQi mha. 








Numerals. 




0 

1, 


n3 2, 

» 3, 

4, 

H 5. 


^ 7, 

s 

8, 

to 9, 

* 0. 





U 


J Att 

chhya 


^ 6 , 


Double letters are never written. They are left to be inferred by the reader. Thus, 
dUfd, given, is written fhy diid, but must be read diiid. 
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The following are the characters as used in the speciniens : — 


Vowels* 

Ikitiai. Fosxs. 

a, a, ^ » or », ^ 

u or Uy 


or 

e, e or ai, b oi o«, • 

fh 

or 


Non-initial Forms. 

, ^ lea, *»* or or 

ku, 

kut 

^ ke or kg. 

hb, kau, ^ kam or ka. 





JioTS. — Great carelessnes* is aHowed in writing the rowels and the nasal sign. They are often omitted altogether. 
Long and short vowels are frequently interchanged. Initial vowels are often written in the place ef non>initial long 
ones. Thus — 


for 


r: 


^ tti. The letter e or 6 is frequently irrittea for i, and 5 for tu 



ka. 

vr 

kha. 

Consonants. 

77 9^’ ^ 

gha, 


na ; 


cha. 

\ 

chha. 

y> 

Ja, 

yf 

jfia, 


n; 

1 

ia, 

o 

tha. 

■T!> 

da. 


dha, 

*s5r 

or 

J' 

ta, 

w 

tha. 


da. 


dha. 


m ; 

V 

pa. 


pha. 

y 

ha. 


bha. 

n 

ma ; 

y> 

yii. 

a 

ra. 


la. 

Y 

va, tea 

• 

J 



aha. 


aa. 

j 

ha. 


ra. 




Note,-— That the uame *ign is employed for ja and ya^ and for ha and va (or ua), reBpectirelys There is ready only one 
sibilant,— the letter sa. When it is oeeessary to represent the sonod of the Persian the character for cAAa is 
employed. 
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In order to facilitate comparison, I next gixe the current Avritten forms of the letter s 
of the Gurmukhi, Kangra, and pogra alphabets. 


Garmukhl. 

KSngrft. 

PogI*. 


Gurmukhi. 

Kaiigri. 

Dog^a. 



ar 


‘ difd ’ 

d 

2> 


da 


6- 

» m 

* iff' 


IS? 


dha 


G 

6' 

1 





na 

s 

<nr> 

(f 

d 

5 

v3 


ta 

n 

w 

r 

sa 

g 


1 

tha 


s 

J 

ha 

G 

(*■ 

■u 

da 



T 

ha 

TT 

tt 

riiTr 

dha 

y 

M 


kha 

7> 



na 

n 

TV 

3J 

ga 

M 


'i 

pa 




gha 

Z> 

(5 


pha 


3 


na 

■g 

K 


ha 


i? 


cha 

5 

3 


bha 

“5? 



chha 


n 


ma 



> 

ja 

\~ 



ya 




jha 


0 


ra 


• ^ « 

f7 

na 




la 

Z 

i 


ta 


2i 


tea 

’S 

i 

o 



0 

tha 




ra 
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SdGIlA GBAMMAB. 

# 

In its grammar Dogra closely resembles standard Panjabi. The following are two 
main points of difference : — 

In pronunciation, no difference seems to exist between e and ai. These two vowels 
appear to be quite interchangeable. Sometimes one is written and sometimes the other. 
At the end of a word (especially in the declension of nouns) both are pronounced short 
and both have the same sound, which more nearly resembles that of a short a than 
anything else. Indeed d is often written for it. In the skeleton grammar which follows 
I represent this final sound by e, but ai or d would be equally correct. Similarly e is 
often written ai or a. 

All nouns, even those ending in consonants, have an oblique form singular differing 
from the nominative. In the case of masculine nouns, this oblique form usually ends 
in the indeterminate short vowel, sometimes written e, sometimes ai, sometimes d, which 
has just been described. The termination of the feminine oblique form singular is d. 
These terminations also occur in the northern dialects of Lahnda and in Western Pahan. 
The termination of the oblique plural is e, ai or a. The postposition of the accusative- 
dative is generally hi or gl, and very rarely the Panjabi n^. Sometimes de (the locative 
of the genitive termination dd) is employed for the dative, as in jdedati-walede jdl, 
having gone to a rich man. The other postpositions coincide with those in use in 
Paiijabi. 

The Pronouns do not call for any special remarks unless we draw attention to the 
form of the accusative-dative of the pronouns of the first, second, and third persons. 
‘ Me ’ is miht, migl, or ml ; ‘ thee ’ is tukl, or tugl ; and ‘ him ’ is ml. Similarly the 
accusative-dative of ‘ this ’ is isl. The conjugation of verbs presents a few irregularities 
There is an alternative form ending in cfd, of the past participle. Thus, moldd, dead 
gddchddd, lost ; chdhldl-hai, it is 'pvo])Qv ; giddd-fhd, it was gone. The addition of the 
postposition of the genitive to a past participle without altering its meaning occurs 
in other hill languages ; e.g. in Eastern and Western Paharl. The futore has several 
forms which are strange to standard Panjabi. The syllable clie or cliai is added to the 
Imperative to give a permissive force. Thus, hhdcJiai, let us eat ; mandchai, let us cele- 
brate. In the word khaden, they (were) eating, the final n is a pronominal suffix mean- 
ing ‘they,’ added to the verb in imitation of Kashmiri. There are occasional instances 
of neuter participles as in chumia, it was kissed. 

It is hoped that the above remarks will be sufiicient to enable the student to read 
the Eogra specimens, with the aid of the Skeleton Grammar which follows. 
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PO&KA SKELETON 6EAMMAK. 


I, NOUN'S. Grender.— This follows standard Panjabi. 

Number and Case 


Direct. 


Masc. — 

lauhrd, a boy. 
hahlf i, a father. 
daiigar^ an ox. 

Pern. — 

hahtn, a she -goat. 


Singular. 

Obliq\ie. 


lauhre 

hahhe. 

darigre. 

hahrtd. 


Plural. 

Direct. 

Oblique. 

1 

la ic&re. 

lauhr^. 

hahha or hahhat. 

hahha or hahhat^ 

dangar 

dangrt. 




holcria, I hakrVe, 

\ 


The terminations e of the oblique singular, and e of the oblique plural am short. They are often written ai or a, and a% or a, respectively 
Thus, sahhedd, sahhaida, or sahbdddt of the sahib. However written, the pronunciation resembles that of a short a or d, respectivelv. 

Two case^ are formed without postpositions,— the Vocative and (optionally) the Accusative-dative. The following are the forms of the Voca- 
tive Sing., lauhred or d lanhrd ; dangra or d dad gar ; hahrid or d halcrl : Plnr., d lauhr^; d hahha^ ; d dangre ; d hakria. 

The optional forms of the Accusative-Dative are : — lauhret ; hahhait ; dangret ; hakrtdi : Plur., laukret ; hahhali ; dangr^ ; 
hakriex. 


The Postpositions are,— Acc.-dat., ki or gl. hachh, to ; Instr., kane, by ; Abl., thica, tho, kacMa, from ; Gen., dd, as in standard Panjabi, 
obi. also dai ; Loc,, in ; pdx^ near ; par, on ; Agent, ne or nai, by. 

Adjectives ending in ci arc thus declined. ]Ma>c. Sing., direct, kd/d, black; oblique, Plur., direct, X-a/e ; oh\,, kdle ; Fern. Sing, 

direct, kdli ; obi., kdlld ; Plur., direct, kdlia ; obi , kdlle. In other respects adjective^ are treated as in standard Panjabi. 


II. PRONOUNS. 


Singular— 

Xominative 

Agent 

Accusative-dative 

< lenitive 
Ablative 
Locati^ e 

Plural— 

Xomi native 
Agent 

A« cusAtivc-dative 

< lenitive 
Ablative 


I 

dir, nia^, (He. 
maty nie. 

rni-gJ, m%, 

merd, 
in^re-tli wa. 

(il^r^ - 17 c,<. 

as. 

ase. 

ase-kl, -g}y -z', ase^ 
^dcd. 

sdrc-tkii'd. 

<<in. ■ VK'h. 


Thou. 


'U. 

taly te. iudh. 
fu~lty tn-gi. 
feed. 

tere-thted. 

tere-vich. 

^ as. 

tiU€-k\, -at, -t, tusk 
tusdrdy tk v'ard. 
tuse-tkicd. 
tuse-n'rh. 


Locative 
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He, she, it, that. 

This. 

That same. 

This same. 

Who. 

He, that. 

Who? 

What ? 

Anyone. 

Anything. 

Sing. 











Kom. 

0 , oh. 

ie, eh, the. 

uai. 

lai. 

id. 

sell. 

kun, kaua. 

hell. 

kbi. 

klchh. 











kijh. 

Acc.-dat. 

us%. 

1st. 

usse^kl. 

isse-kl. 

gisu 

tisi. 

kust. 

ku.'i-kt. 

huse-ki. 

kuse’^kl. 

Obi. I 

I 

us, uh. 

is, ih. 

usse. 

! isse. 

jis. 

its. 

kus, huh. 

1 

1 

kuse. 

kuse. 

Plur. 








1 

i 

! 


1 

Nom. 

d, oh. 

By eh , 

nai. 

\ wi. j 

id. 

seh. 

kun, kaun. 

keh. 

kbi. 

kichh. 




1 







\ kijh. 

Obl. 

I uriy une, u. 

in, ine, 7. 

i annex. 

innei. 

i jine. 

jine. 

kune. 

kttne. 

kune. 

kinid. 






1 

\ 


1 

i 


hine. 


KoJcd, declined regularly as an adjective, is * which ? * The reflexive pronoun is apu ; Gen., apnd ; Ace.-dat., apv-ki, hjJ ; Abl., apne^ihwa ; 
Loc., apne-vich ; Agent, apS. The plural is the same as the singular. 


III. VERBS.— A.— Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 

Present Tense, ‘ I am, etc.’ — 




Singular. 

1 


hd, d. 

2 


ka7y he, at, e. 

3 

1 

haiy he, ai, e. 

B. — Active Verb. 


Eoot,— 

mary strike. 



Plural. 


hai^ he^ a7y e. 
ho. b. 

haiy IiBy a7, S, hahi. 


The past tense is tlidy or sa, which, as 
U'?ual, is treated like an adjective. Thus, 
maso. plur..^Ac; fern. sing, thl ; fem. 
plur. thid. ‘ I was ’ is sa. 


Infinitive , — mdrndy ttt strike. 

Present Participle , — mdrdd or mdrud, striking. 

Past Participle, — (1) mdridy struck ; fem. marl ; Plur. masc., marc ; £,*m. mdria, 
(’2) viariddd or mdridd^ etc. 

Conjunctive Participle ,— mdriCy or mdrtat\ having struck. 

Noun of Agenc3% — mdrue-icdldy a strikiT. 


Present Subjun<‘tiv(- and old Present Indicative. 
' I may strike.’ ^ I strike.’ etc. 


Singular. 

ward, 

aidrr. 
•’(art . 


Plui':i 


radrcUe. 


war>'y niarej(. 


Singular. 
w dr ail, 

•fnartfa (fem. -nl) 
)narag 


Future. 

' I shall strike,’ etc. 

Plunil. 

•itdritn. rndrac (fem. 
.)tdrq(o. mdwh (fcin. 
marqd, >,idr<iai(, v* 1, 


-gld), 

-gia). 

rndrarigan. 


Instt^ad of marga (-gt) we may have ••(arghd (- fhl). and, iu'^tead of marge (-gid). mdrqhe {yqli(a). 
Imperative, mdi\ sfriki' thmi ; mdrby strile yc ; wdrrhe, mdrvlwiy let me, thee, him, us, you, them, strike. 
Partieipi:d Tenses, 


Irregular Past Participles. 


an mdrjdy or wdrrd^ I strilu*. (if^ T had "triuk. 
ud mardd-dy mdrnn^d. I am striking, 
du mdrdd-fidy mdriid-.<d , I was striking. 
md maria. I struck (him). 
we indrid-e, I have struck (him). 

'wp mdrid^sd. I had struck (Inm). 


hbud. 1o heeome. Past part, hvl, or hud. 
jdrdy to go. Past part gid. 

I'arnd, to do, Past ]>art. Idtd .r la rid. 
dpiia, to giv(’. Past part, ditfd. 

I~nd, to take, Past pait. Ut^d, 


hes. part. Jiuhdd). 


The P.issive Voice is formed withy'a«(Z, as in Panjabi. 
Cau^als and Double Cansals are formed as in Panjabi. 
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STANDARD PANJABT. 

In order to illustrate the standard Panjabi described in the preceding grammatical 
sketch, I here give the Parable of the Prodig^ Son taken from the version of the Gospel 
of St. Luke published by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The translation is an 
excellent one, but should not be taken as representing, in all its purity, the Panjabi of 
the Majh, The standard of the grammatical sketch is rather a refined version of the 
PaKjabi spoken in the P6wadh‘ of the District of Ludhiana, which differs slightly from 
the PaSjabi of Amritsar. 


[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

pasjabi. 

(British and Foreign Bible Society, 1890.) 

^ ^ HSI 4 V)lifV^YHT to 

festi rHB fesT fyi' mb ni 

vs W w — -3 

v>ra v)nM3’ W5 ^ 3TR fsi feaM wi w 

RS ygg ofg §r ?r Q fgivjjT f 3 rbtr 

iOS ?5%IM vwg §3 §H ^R^ fsiR Ri ftiRi VM3 §RS 

vjpqfeYMT 1Q3T Rigs ^yfRYHi I WR 

Rg R 3 VM^ViSi SRSi Ri^Ri rT MR 

^ SifeRTI MR §R3 RR3 f^^R VK^S^ f^Ri 3^ RR fy§R 

^.3R RS VHB’ Vl' #1’ R^Ri R^ 1 VHry^ fq§ 

S5^ Ri^W VH3 tRj »ryiRli fMRi r 1 R' WRR’SRi VJfa 33 V)fil ^SiR 

at3i t I R' “feR R31 3 rT R tR 5Ri y3 RRi^ I Vis V)fyfev)ji 

^fViYjii f?R- fiiRi gy I R §g f ^ vH^ys flif fgivwi i ug 

§R VMR €3 RT §Rf Hsi V>j3 §R;| RRR v>ig 

^ iS Rl^ S’ ^3 RfViVjiii »h3 L3 ^ |rJ fyST tft 

R* VMRRiSRi ^ 33 ^SiR Sftgi g RS V feR RRl 33? R fg 3Ri 

^ Sec Powadlii, post, pp. 679 fiL 
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vTg II ^ fe Tia^' ^€i s# 

feg# Mf€ST§ «Hg fgg^ v^a ^3^ ^i >M§ 

niwf 5cf^^ fo^t ^ y3 wfevHT yft oi§ ia # 1 1 

aw^ ftwr yft >M§ 13 2^3v»n In f ^ 25# ^ aas ii 

yg ?a3^ ^s’ ys ^3 jfl >'H3 # §3 >»rs# wifew 

3T a^ vn?iF F^ I 33 sa# f?%' fea# »ny# a35^ Fsa yfevwi 

3 ^ fea oO 1 1 >»H3 fF^ wfVjw §ai sa^t wi'fsw a »»ra i" 
fu§^ ^afFvjT t f8F 25st F faS 355^ ^ vfe»n I MB ?a 

# afgWP ^3 ^‘*33 FT^l ?a3T Ft ^ at3T| F ?a3T fV? ^33 
Wc?# ?F§ WSTf^ I ^ ^ 

■ 3 ' ia't afos aaa^ a^ vHssa^ aaw a3 3#" v^a 3 ' v§ 
a3 f^a M^aT ^ ?? feai ^ n' wfew ^stnn 25^25 yFt a# 1 ya 
F 3 33 ^ fea y3 wfevin ftia^ aF^wa wa 3 # yFt fesT 3 * 
fa3 25^ 'JaFT yafFnr 1 1 Ma f s §f§ njTfV^ ^ f f 3^ iti 
25125^ fr >h3 waT Fi as 3aT a ! ya yjft aast v»b a^ ^ ^ 
f^-f fa 3 aT fea sa^t Ffe»«» jfl >W3 ia tft fw t ^ faw^ tA 
^ as 2?fe»»r tl II 
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[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


pat^jabi. 

(British and Foreign Bible Society, 1890.) 


piunu 

the-father-to 

paliuchda-hai 

arriving-is 

Tvand 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ate unlia-viclicliB chhotenai 
And them-from-in the-younger-by 
malda jitra liissa mainu 

the-property-of whatever share me-to 
Ate usnai unhanS pSji 

And him-by 


Ikk manukkhde do putt san. 
One man-of two sons were. 

akhia, ‘ pita-ji, 

it-was-said, ‘father-dear, 
mainu de-dio.’ 


so 


that me-to give-away. 


ditti. 


having -divided was-given. 


Ar thore dina pichcliho, 

And a-few days from-after, 


them-to 
chliota 
the-younger 


the-ivealth 
putt, 
son. 


sabho 

kucbb 

kattha 

kar-ke, 

dur desnu 

cballia- 

•gia, ar 

all 

anything together made-having, a-distant country-to 

went-away, and 

ottbe 

apna 

mal bad-cbalni-nal 

uda-ditta. 

Ate 

ja ub 

there 

his-own 

property bad-behaviour-with was-squandered. 

And 

wh en he 

sabh 

kbaracb 

kar-cbukkia, 

ta us 

des-yicbcb wada 

kal 

pai-gia. 

all 

spending 

had-finished. 

then that 

country-in a-great famine fell. 

ate 

uh 

mutaj bon 

lagga. 

Ar ub us 

desde 

kise 

and 

he distressed to-be 

began. 

And he that country-of 

a-certain 

rabin-wMede 

kol ja 

riba, 

ate usnai 

ubnu 



inhahitant-qf 
khetS-viclich 
fields-in 
jelire sur 
which the-pigs 


near having-gone remained, and 
surade charan-lai ghallia. 

swine-qf the-feeding-for it-ioas-sent. 
khande san apna dliidd 
eating were his-owu belly 


him-by as-foi'-him his-own 
Ar uh unlia chbillri-nal 
And he those hnsks-with 
bharna cbaliunda-si, 

to-fill wishing-was. 


par 

but 


kine usnu kuclili ua ditta. Par uhnai 

by-anyone him-to anything not it-ioas-given. But him-by 

kilia, ‘bliai! mere piude ki.uie-bl 

Lol my father-oj noic-many-even 
ate mai aittbe bbukkba marda-bd. 

and I here hungry dyiny-am. 


surat-vicbch an-ke 
senses-in come-haviug 


it-was-said, 
rotia ban, 
loaves there-are. 


kammianu 

servants-to 

Mai 

I 


uaphar 

superfluous 

uttb-kc 

arisen-having 


‘Ipue 

piu kol 

jawaga, ate 

us-uu 

akbaga. 

“ pita-ji. 

mai 

my -own 

father near 

will-go, and 

him-to 

I-ivill-say, 

“ Father, 

by -me 

asmanda 

ar tere 

agge gunab 

klta-bai ; 

bun mai 

is 

lOO* 

heaven-of 

and of-thee 

before sin 

done-is ; 

now I 

{of- )this 

worthy 
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nahl 

jo 

pher tera 

putt sadaiva, 

mainu 

apnia kammia 

am-not 

that 

again thy 

son I-may-be-caUed, 

me 

thine-own servants 

vichchg 

ikk 

jiha 

rakkh.” 

' So uh utth-ke 

apne 

piu kol gia. 

from-in 

one 

like 

keep." ’ 

So he arisen-having 

his-own 

father near went. 

Par uh aje 

dur 

si, 

ki uhde piunai 

usnQ 

dittha, ate 

But he 

yet 

far 

was, when him-of father-by 

as-foi'-him it-was-seen, and 

uhnS 

taras 

aia, 

ar 

daur-ke gale 

la-lia, ate uhnu 

him-to 

pity 

came. 

and 

run-having on-his-neck 

it-was-embraced, and him-to 


chummia. Ar puttnai 

it-tcas-kissed. And tJie-son-by 

asmanda ar tere agge 

heaven-of and of-thee before 


usnu akhia, 

liim-to it-was-said, 

gunah kita-liai, him 

sin done-is, now 


‘ pita-ji, 

^ fathei'-dear, 


mai 

I 


IS 

this 


mai 

by-me 

iog 

worthy 


nahl jo 

pher tera 

putt 

sadawa.’ 

Par pita-nai 

apne 

am-not that 

again thy 

son 

I-may-be-call ed. ’ 

But the-father-by 

his-own 

chakrinS 

kiha 

ki, 

‘ sabh-th8 

chango bastr 

chheti 

servants-to 

it-was-said 

that. 

‘ all-than 

good clothes 

quickly 

kaddh-ke, 

ihnu pahinao. 

ar ihde 

hatth-vichch aguthi, 

ar 

hr ought-out-having, him 

dress. 

and him-of 

the-hand-on a-ring. 

and 


pairi 

jutti 

pao ; 

ate 

khande-hoe 

asi 

khusi 

kariye. 

on-feet 

boot 

put-on ; 

and 

eating 

us 

happiness 

let-us-make. 

Kiu 

P 

mera 

ih putt moia si, 

ate 

pher 

ji-pia-hai ; 

Because 

that 

my 

this son dead was. 

and 

again alive-fallen-is ; 

guach 

gia-si, 

ate 

pher 

labbhia-bai.’ 

So 

uh lagge 

khusi 

lost 

gone-was 

, and 

again 

found-is.' 

So 

they began 

rejoicing 

karan. 








to-do. 








Par 

uhda 

wada 

putt 

khet-vichch si, 

ar ja uh 

an-ke 

But 

him-of 

the-elder 

• son 

the-field-in was. 

and when he 

come-having 

gharde 


nere 


apparia, ta 


rag-nachdi 

awaj 


the-house-of in-the-neighbourhood arrived, then mtisic-dancing-of the-sound 


suni. 

Tad 

naukra-vichcbo 

ikknu apne 

kol 

sadd-ke, 

was-heard. 

Th en th e-servan ts-f rom-in 

one of -himself 

near 

called-having. 

pucliclibia 

‘ bbai, 

ih ki hai ? 

' ’ Ate usnai 

ubnn 

akhia 

it-was-asked 

‘ ho. 

this what is ? 

’ And him-by 

him-to 

it-was-said 

‘ tera bharau 

aia-hai, ar tere 

piunai wada 

parosa 

parosia-hai. 

‘ thy brother 

come-is, and thy 

father-by a-great 

feast 

feast ed-is. 

is-lai jo 

uhnu 

bbala cbanga 

paia.’ 

Par 

uh gusse 

this-for that 

him-to 

tcell in-health 

he-has-been-obtained’ 

But 

he angry 

boia, ate 

andar 

jannS uhda 

ji na kita. 

So uhda 

became, and 

within 

going-for his 

mind not w as-made. 

So his 
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piu 

bahar 

an-ke 

usnu manaun 

lagga, par 

un 

father 

outside 

come^Jiavmg him-to to-remonstrate hegan^ hut hy^hvm 

apne 

piunS 

uttar 

ditta, ‘ vekh, mai 

aine wariha-tho 

teii 

Jiis-own 

father-to 

answer 

was-given, ‘ see, I 

so-many years-from 

thy 

taliil 

karda-h5. 

ate 

tera hukam kade 

nahl moria, 

ar 

service 

doing -am, 

and 

thy command ever 

not tcas-disobeyed. 

and 


tai 

mainu kade ikk 

pathora 

bi 

na 

ditta, 

jo 

mai 

by -thee 

me-to ever one 

kid 

even 

not 

was-given. 

that 

I 

apma 

belii-nal khusi 

kara. 

Par 

jad tera 

ih 

putt 

my-own 

friends-with happiness 

I-may-make. 

But 

ichen thy 

this 

son 

aia, 

jilmai kanjariide 

mBh 

teri 

pSji 

uda-ditti, 


tai 


camB, whoni-by Jiarlots-of hy-means thy wealth icas-sgtHindeved, by-tJiee 


uh.de 

lai wada 

parosa 

parosia-hai.’ 

Par 

on 

usnu 

him-of 

for-the-sake a- 

■great 

feast 

been-feasted-i 

is.’ But by -him 

him-to 

ilkhia. 

‘ bachcha, 

tu 

sada 

mere 

ual 

hai. 

ate 

mera 

it-was-said, ‘ child. 

thou 

always 

of-me by-the-side 

are. 

and 

my 

sabho 

kucbh tera 

hai. 

Par 

khusi 

karni, 

ate 

anand 

ho^ 

all 

anything thine 

is. 

But 

happiness 

to-be-done, 

and 

joyful 

to-he 

jog 

si, kiu 

ki 

tera 

ih bharau 

moia 

si, 

ate 

pher 

proper 

was, because 

that 

this 

thy brother 

dead 

was, 

and 

again 


ji-pia-liai ; ar guacli gia-si, ate huB labbhia-hai.’ 

mwe-fallen-is ; and lost gone-was, and now found-is.’ 
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MAJHl 

Majhi is the dialect of the Majha tract of the Punjab. It is often incorrectly 
called Manjhi, just as Majha is often wrongly called Manjha. The Majha, or Midland, 
lies in the Doab between the rivers Ravi and Beas-cum-Sutlej. It therefore includes the 
districts of Amritsar and Gurdaspur* and most of the district of Lahore. The number 
of speakers of Majhi was estimated for the purposes of this Survey to be as follows ; — 

Lahore 1,033,824 

■Ajnritsar 973,1)54 

Gurdaspnr 800,750 

Total . 2,807,628 

Majhi Panjabi is by universal consent the purest form of the language, hut is not 
the standard adopted by most of the grammars. As explained above (pp. 609 ff.), these are 
mainly based on the dialect of Ludhiana, which lies some way to the south-east. Majhi 
has certain peculiarities of its own which will presently be described. The most promi- 
nent one is the entire absence of the cerebral 1. 

As specimens of Majhi I give a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which 
comes from Amritsar, an extract from a folksong from the same locality, and another 
folksong from Lahore. 

The version of the Parable I give in facsimile of the copy received, as a specimen 
of Gurmukhi handwriting, and also in Gurmukhi type with the usual transliteration and 
translation. The second is given in Gurmukhi type with transliteration and translation. 
The third is given in the Gurmukhi and also in the Persian character, with translitera- 
tion and translation. 

The following are the main points of difference from the Ludhiana standard that 
are exhibited by the specimens. 

The cerebral I is never sounded in Amritsar. The ordinary dental I is always 
substituted for it. Thus, ndl, not ndl, with. The letter d is often doubled. Thus, 
tuJidddd, for tuhddd, your ; icacldd, for wadd, great ; durddd or durdddd, far. On the 
other hand, letters which are doubled in the standard dialect of Ludhiana are often not 
doubled in Amritsar. Thus, uth-lce, for titth-ke, having risen; vich, not vichch, in, but 
vichclid, from in ; lagid, joined, but laggd, began ; labh-pid, not labbh-pid, got ; aparid, 
for apparid, arrived. 

Nasalisation is frequent. Thus, dpna dhan, his own wealth; aundl-hai, she is 
coming; bharnd chdhmidd-sl, he was wishing to fill; jaioagd, I will go; chummia, it 
was kissed ; manaie, let us celebrate. Some of these nasalised forms are relics of the 
old neuter gender. 

In the declension of nouns, the initial v of the postposition vich, in, is often elided, 
and the remainder of the postposition is attached to the main word as a termination, as 
in gharich, for ghar-vich, in the house. The postposition of the agent case is nai or 
nai. Note relics of old neuters as in dpnd dhan, chimvmia, etc., quoted above. 

* A corner ol Gurdaspur lies to the west of the Bavi, but it may be considered as jart of the Majh for our present 
purposes. 
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Note also false genders, caused by attraction, in phrases like ihcll hattht, on this 
one’s hand. Note, moreover, that hatthi is used in the singular. 

In the pronouns, the nasal of asl, ve, and tusz, you, is omitted, so that we have 
■asl and tusl. Other forms not shown in the grammar are mainai, by me ; sdddd, our ; 
tamaX, by thee ; tuhaddd, your. Te, thou, often has its oblique singular tudh. The 
■oblique plural of the pronoun of the third person is tmd, not unha. 

In the verb substantive, we have haX and han, both meaning both ‘ we are ’ and 
^ they are.’ The past tense has the following forms : — 


Sing. Plur. 

1. sd sa 

2. saX sau 

3. s2 se 


The j)resent participle of finite verbs often ends in nd instead of dd. Thus, mdrnd- 
ha, I am striking. 

Irregular forms noted are deu, give thou; deh, give ; jdh, go ; jdtodgd, I will go. 
Aunda or andd is ‘ coming.’ 

In one important point these specimens do not illustrate the dialect of the Majha. 
This is the occasional use of personal terminations w ith the past tenses of verbs. This 
is properly a characteristic of the outer circle of languages, and does not belong to 
Panjabi, as illustrated in the grammars. On the other hand, it regularly appears in 
Lahnda, and, as explained in the introduction to this section, there is a Lahnda basis at 
the bottom of Panjabi, w'hich is almost concealed by the language of the Inner Group 
that has established itself in the Central and Eastern Punjab. As we go westw^ards 
from the old Sarasvati, the Lahnda basis becomes more and more prominent, and 
hence we occasionally find these terminations in Majhi. In Majhi they are 
only found in the third person of transitive verbs, and are, for the singular, m, os, or 
dsu. and, for the plural, one. Thus, instead of the regular m dkhid, he said, we 
frequently hear dkhids, and instead of unhd (or una) dkhid, they said, dkhioue. So 
dittos, he gave ; kahids, he said ; kltdsu, he did ; mannins, he heeded ; dittbne, they 
gave ; kit one, they did. 
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Central Group. 


(District, Amritsar.) 


'STKTfO^ ^ ^ }/ 9j^ fep ^ 20/77/^ 

rr^3 

^hS Sl’yi)»>^T '*>fd 6^ 

^•nnfH^ll vra ^z) »f5fz> fj? A^<3-a2 

5ra ^ra^TT^ iMi^'»f’ II ’ 

^ v>fi^ y^ 5^^5^;/V>/3 y^: 7^ 

f ^ ^ t3^ >>ry^ ft/?^ ’»R^^/;Z/3 ^ v>|^ ^ 

^^// ^ ^ fb^ MTfV>Hi, J7/y^ 3^- 
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%j^ ;^' S^ ^ ^ s’ ^T^W' 

/^P>/TTfl ^ yTft>?p^^ll 

zf^ ^ers' '^W •’%B ^ 3 ^ v^ u/g-^ 

“W^Tig T! 3 ^"^^ 

y^fjnpY^ ^ 

^y>fTj‘k^&;>>fB^hjf^yyp7^z(f^''i/// 

K" A/i :^^y>p^f^^yf;pr 

^fyyjr^'^ s-rm 

"5; w ^ ^ ^ S"/^ y^^tyfi 

>>fF // -^tT 1^ 3 ft 

; V>/^ 'dpT/r^/^pyrnif ^ 

y>r5 /3/J>P ^ 
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MajhI Dialect. (District, Amritsar.) 

Specimen I. 

>f 25^ ftl^ t ^ I VM§ WV|^ 

tre^ ^ I »>ra fOT ^ y 3 331 sra^ 

fgivH’j >»ra v>rvs» ^ ts^ 1 vni 

tT^ R^ ^ ^133 513 ^ann, 3i ^ ^ Nb oTO W fW I vH3 

§3 ^313 25^1 »W§ t3 §R 33S3»H3 ^ tpa oTRi 

3ftl frwn I Wg »rM^T grg^ ggl twfevHT | 

W firai ^3 Jfl f3 tsi 3T55 »|T^ fe3 332? 3T‘3^ R^ 

^ fR^ 3i I ni3 tre R33 fSB 3 TOPfVjW 

^ ^ aTftl»l|T5 33, V«3 iV R33^ 3» I fsa 

ftif ^ tl'3i3l«, vug §r 4 I 3^# 3TO VM3 §^ 'Si# ^03^3 

^ tl >»I3 33 R- feR 3# ^ 33 33^ ^ R^ I WlfeW 

siftmr fga f^3» o^ i ^ §3 fsa M ^25 wfe^n 1 v^ 

^ V)!^ f3 rI R f3$ fqf 3 3 €r§ 33R VMfeoT a 

3125 25f3IW V»I3 §3§ I VH§ VHfyvMi, gry^ H' gggr 

VM3 33 nrai ^313 aT3T 3, 32 ><' fen ^3n 5?jl" R 33 §31 M3 R^rgi I 
M3 fM?^ VWU4^ Ria3i§ fo(3T, R33' ^ 2ili a^ ^ f335 M1 <Ht§, Vll3 
fe3^ 3^ giM 3 M§t' g3l Mi§ I >M3 MTgt^ 3 R3i^§ I fa§" 

^ f83 §31 M3 RfRVMi jft 3 33 ft?! f^WT t, 1W3 R% § 253 

frW 1 1 ;r ^ 25 ^ MR'tKwi a33 II 

M3 ^331 331 M3 ^25*1 f?3 jft I RR ^ VHi§ si VHMf3>Hij 

31 3»ai 313 ^ iQRTg f^:g- fg^ Kg S ylWvHi, fgg 

^ 3125 t I >}f§ §31 331 WpBW ll, ■*M3 33 fMt§ 
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t I MTfevxr I VMg ^ tfeW, 

*ifeg tTSf §Jre» # ’s» sft3H 3T fM§ 5^33 

HRifs HWi v»ra yms Nt| §%3 v>nfMvH», ^ 

§idl ^gs sra^i gr, § §gT -goiH 33T Hfew I Mg i" >li? 

ofd Mtgi fg3Tj ^ WMfevMi :^'t»jt 3135 oCg^ I MS 

tre 33* 53 M3 VHTfevM*, ftlH^ §3* 11*3* MS ^3^ 3*25 §3* f^, 3 ' 
§3^ 25^ MW*?^! I M3 §33 §3$ »l*f^>W* M3 f 33* >1^ S*25 t* 

>«f§ ^3* jIm S3 §3* fi I M3 mb'! S3st VH3 ^ 2 * ^31 ift I fS§' 

^ fe3 33* 33* SfSW Hi 3 §3 Hlf fMVM* §, vng g|VM*3 fgpiMT h 1 § 
253 fMVM* tJll 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


PA^^JABI. 


Central Group. 


Majhi Dialect, 


(District, Amritsar.) 


Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ikk 

One 


manukkMe 
man-of 

apne piunS 
his-own ,father-fo 

aundi-hai deu.’ 
coming-is give.’ 


do putt 
two sons 
akhia, 
it-wm-said, 

Ate usnai 
And him-by 


se. Ate 

tcere. And 

‘ bapu-ji, 
‘father-dear, 


a ~ 
unanu 

them-to 


chhotenai uua richcho 
the-younger-by them fro^n-among 
infildi wand jikri mainS 
2)7'operty-of share which me-to 
apni jadat wand 

his-own possessions having-divided 


ditti. Ar thore dina 

pichchho 

chhota 

putt sabbo 

kuj 

was-given. And a-fevo days 

afterwards 

the-younge)' 

son 

all 

anything 

kattha kar-ke durade 

desnS 

chalia-gia, 

ar otthe 

apna 

together made-having a-distant 

country -to 

went-away , 

and 

there 

his-own 

dhan wail-dari vich gua-ditta. 

Ate 

jaddg sabbo 

kuj 

kharach 

wealth profligacy in tvas-lost. 

And 

tchen all 

anything 

expended 


kar-chukia, ta us 

tcas-made-completely, then that 

oh mutaj hon lagga. Ate 

he needy to-be began. And 


des 

country 

iih us 
he that 


vich wadda 
in a-great 

desde 


kal 

famine 

kise 


conntry-of a-certain 


a-pia, ar 
fell, and 

rahan-walede 

dweller-of 


kol ja-ke 

kamma rahi-pia. 

Ar 

osnai 

uhnu apnia 

pailia 

near gone-having 

labourer remained. 

And 

him-by 

him-fot' his-otcn 

fields 

vich sur 

charan-lai 

ghallia. 

Ar 

jihre 

chhillar 

sur 

in swine 

feeding-foi' 

it-was-sent. 

And 

ichat 

h asks th e- swine 

khande-si 

uh 

CM 

una 

nal apnS 

dhidd 

bharna chahunda-si ; 

par 

eating-were 

he 

those 

icith his-own 

belly 

to-fill 

icish ing-icas ; 

but 

kine 

osnO 

rsi 

na 

ditte. 

Ar 

jad 

surat vich 

aia. 

by -any one him-to 

not 

they- were-given . 

And 

tchen 

memory in he-came. 


te akhia, 

then it-ioas-said, 

rotii han, ar 
loaves are, and 

kol jiwaga, 
near will-go, and him-to 
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‘mere piude kinne-hi kammianu waphar 

‘ father-of how-many-even labourers-to superfluous 

mai bhukkha mai-da-hi. Mai uth-ke apne pin 

1 hungry dying-am. I arisen-having my-own father 

ar osnn akhSga, “ bapu-ji, mai Eabbda ate 
I-will-say, “father-dear, by -me Ood-of and 
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tere agge gunnah Idta-hai, ar hun mai is joga nahi 


of-thee in-front 

sin done-is, and 

now 

I this worthy 

{am-) not 

jo pber 

tera 

putt 

sadawa. 


Mainu apnia 

kSmmia 

that again 

thy 

son 

I-may-be-called. 

Me [thine-own 

labourers 

vicbcbS 

ikk 

jiha rakkb.” ’ So 

6b 

utb-ke apne 

piu 

from-among 

one 

like keep.'’ ’ So 

he 

arisen-having his-own father 

kol aia. 

Par 

oh aje 

dur si 

jb 

uhde piunai 

ohnu 

near came. 

But 

he still 

distant was 

that 

him-of the-father-by 

him-for 

vekhia. 

te 

osnO 

taras 

aia 

daur-ke 

gal 

it-was-seen. 

and 

him-to 

compassion 

came 

rtm-having ( on- 

•) the-neck 

lagia, 

ar 

ubnQ 

chummia. 

Ate 

puttnai ubnS 

akhia. 


he-was-attached, and him-for it-was- kissed. And tlie-son-hy Mm-to it-was-said, 


‘bapu-ji, mai Eabbda ar tere agge gunnah kita-hai, bun mai 

fathev-deaV) by-nie God-of and of-tkee in-fi'ont sin done~is, now I 

is joga nahf jo pher tera putt sadawi.’ Par 

ihis woi'thy {am-)not that again thy son I-may-he-called' But 

piunai apne chakranS kiha, ‘ sab-t§ change lire 

the-father-by Ms-own servants-to it-was-said, ‘all-than good garments 


kadh-ke ihnu puao ; 

taken-out-having this-one-to cause-to-put-on ; 
chhap, te pair! jutti pao ; ate 

<i-ring, and on-the-feet shoes put-on; and 


ar ihdi hatthi 

and this-one-of on-the-hands 
hhaiye te khusii 

we-vnay-eat and rejoicings 


manaiye ; kiu-jo ih mera putt moia si, 

we-may-celebrate ; because-that this my son dead was. 


te pher 

and again 


jiu-pia-hai ; guach 

4tlive-fallen-is ; lost 
kbusiS karan. 
rejoicings to-make. 
Par oh da 

B^l,t him-of 


gia si, 
gone was, 


wad da 
the-great 


oh a-ke gbarde nere 

he come-having the-house-qf near 


te labh-pia-hai.’ So 6h 

and found-fallen-is: So they 

putt paili vicb si. 

son the-Jield in was. 

aparia, ta rag nachdi 

ai 1 ived, then music dance-qf 


lagge 

began 


Jad 

When 

awaj 

sound 


suni. 

was-heard. 


ki 

what 


Tad naukra vichchS ikknu sadd-ke puchchhia, 

Then the-servants from-among one-to called-having it-was-asked, 

gall hai?’ Ate osnai obnS akhia, ‘tera bhara 
And him-by him-to it-was-said, ‘ thy 


matter is ? ’ 


‘ ib 
‘ this 

aia-hai, ar tere piunai mamani kiti-bai, 
eome-is, and thy father-by a-feast made-is, 

raji-baji paia.’ Ar 6h gusse boia, 

safe-and-sound it-icas-found.' And he angry became, 

osda ji na kita. Ta ubda 


kiu-jo 

because-that 


ate 

and 


him-of the-mind not was-made. 


piu 


andar 
within 

babar 


brother 

osnfl 

him-for 

jannS 

going-for 

an-ke 


Then him-of the-father outside come-having 
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uhnu manann laggSr. Ar uhnai apne piunu uttar vich_ 

him~to to-remonstrafe began. And hini-by Ms-own father-to answei' in 

akhia, ‘ vekh, mai aine warliis-tho teri tahal karda-ht, te 
it-was-said, ‘see, I these-many years-froni thy service doing-am, and 

tera hukam kade nahi moria. Par tai mainH kade ikk 

thy order ever not was-turned-aside . But by-thee me-to ever a 

pathora bi nl ditta, jo mai apnis beliS nal khusi 

kid even not was-given, that I my-own friends with rejoicing 

karda. Par jad tera eh put {for putt) aia, jisnai tera sara 

might-have-made. But when thy this son came, whom-by thy all 

dhan kanjaria nal uda-ditta, tai uhde lai mamani kiti.’ 

wealth harlots with ivas-sguandered, by-thee him-of for a-feast was-made.' 

Par uhnai osnh akhia, ‘ putt, tS sada mere nal hai, ate 
Blit him-by him-to it-was-said, ‘ son, thou always of-me with art, and 
mera sabbo kujj tera hai. Par khusi karni, ar anand 

mine all anything thine is. But rejoicing to-be-done, and joy 

hona jog si, kiu-jo ih tera bhara moia si, te 

to-be-become proper teas, because-that this thy brother dead was, and 

pher jiu-pia-hai ; ar guach pia-si, te labh-pia-hai.’ 

again alive-fallen-is ; and lost fallen-was, and found- fallen-is.' 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

PANJlBl. 


AIajhi Dialect. 


(Disteict, Ameitsab.) 


Specimen II. 


Sahbadiya 

Sdhbcin-of 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

jande sarma. 

{icere-)going ashamed. 

na udda-ja. (1) 

not it-could-be-floivn. {!) 

‘ Moisda mas ua chhadd-de, pauliach.-ke lainde-kha. 

‘ The-dead-of flesh not having-left, arrived-having we-ate-up, 

‘Nal jaraua Jatde, na lai pagg wata. (2) 

‘ With love the-Jat-of, not loas-taken turban having-exchanged. (S) 


Galls 
The-words 
‘ Bhukkhia 
‘ JSungry 


sun-ke 
heard-having 

chnjjs mam, 

beaks were-struck, 


ks 

the-oroics 

pari 

by-feathers 


‘ Changi kar bahali-e, pede lae chura. 

‘ Good having-made thou-caused-to-sit-art, dough taken having-stolen. 


‘ ^Ioli*ni surat, bawari, jal-ke boni sawah. (3) 

‘Lovely form, 0-mad-one, burnt-being is-to-beaome ashes. (5) 

‘ TJbda bura na takki-e, jilida lai-e Inn kha. 

‘ Sim-of evil not thought-is, whom-of been-taken-is salt having-eaten. 

‘ Je dhl hundi asildi, jand nal 

‘ If daughter thou-hadst-been noble{-Gasteyof, jand with 

laindi phah. (4) 

thou-wouldst-have-taken hanging. (4) 

‘ Moia Mirja sun-ke, Imithl kand bbuwa. 

‘ Lead Mirza having-heard, seated the-back icas-turned. 

‘ Gov puclihaindi “ tudbnu mai-the jana-a.” (5) 

‘ The-grave {is-)asking “ thee-to me-near to-be-gone-is.” (5) 

‘ Jhutbe gbarnO cbbadd-de, sacbcbe wal ja. 

‘ The-untriie home abandon, the-true-one towards go. 

‘ Cbbekarda gbol bai, pinde pani pa. (6) 

‘ The-last-of combat is, on-the-body water put. (6) 

‘ Jat mar-gia, tn jiundi, lakkb lanat tere bba.’ 

‘ The-Jat is-dead, thou art-alive, 100,000 curses of-thee on* 

Kawa bob maria, Sabba mari katari kba. (7) 

The-crows* word struck, Sdhbdn died dagger eating. (7^ 
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liotlia paia rahia hetha jandde, but ware Bhisti ja* 

The-corpses fallen remained below the-jand-of, spirits entered Heaven having-gone. 

' ‘ Koi musapliar mar-gia/ kiue na mari dha. (8) 

‘ Some wayfarer died,' by-anyone not was-struck alas. (S) 

Bbai Imnde bauharde, dukb laindc wanda. 

^Brothers if-there-liad-been they-wotdd-have-come, grief they-woidd-have-taken a-share. 

Bajh. bbarawa Jat maria, kine ua kiti bam-ra. (9) 

TVithout brothers tlie-Jat was-killed. by-anyone not icas-made help. (9) 

Bauhano Mirjia ! 

Return Mirzal 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

{Sahbdn, beloved of Mirzd the Jatt, finds his corpse under a jand tree, being eaten by 

crows. She reproaches them.) 

1. When they heard Sahban’s words, the crows became ashamed. ‘ When our 
wings could not carry us further, and we were compelled by hunger, we pecked at his 
body. 

2. ‘ It is not our custom to leave untouched the flesh of a corpse, and so when we 
came here we ate it. We had no special bond of love with him, nor had we exchanged 
ttubans in token of brotherhood. 

3. ‘ He thought thee to he good and faithful, and seated thee (by his hearth), but 
thou hast stolen the unbaked dough.^ Mad one, thy beauteous body will some day be 
burnt to ashes. 

4. ‘ Slight not thou him whose salt thou hast eaten. If thou hadst been a daughter 
of a noble caste, thou wouldst have hanged thyself from the tree at whose foot 
thy lover lieth. 

5. ‘ When thou heardest of his death thou didst sit with thy face turned away 
from him, while the grave is calling to thee, “ To me, to me, must thou come.” 

6. ‘ Forsake thou the false home of this world, and seek thou the true home of death. 
There is hut one struggle, the last one, left for thee. Cast thou the funeral water on 
thy form.' 

7. ‘ The Jatt is dead, and thou art still alive. For this may a hundred thousand 
curses light on thee.’ When she heard the taunts of the crows, Sahban drew lier 
dagger and killed herself. 

8. Their bodies remained lying under the jand tree, but their souls went to heaven. 
No one cried alas ! for them, for their bodies lay unrecognised as those of passing 
travellers in a foreign land. 

9. Had he had brothers they would have come to share his sorrows. The Jatt 
died brotherless, and, no one came to help him. 

Alas, Eeturn thou, Mirza ! 


' The crows mean that Mirza had no .special claim of affection on them, but that he had upon her. That she was avoidin*^ 
the payment of this claim by not killing herself by his corpse. He had thought her faithful, but, by her being still alive, 
she was showing herself unfaithful. She was like a faithless wife, whom her husband puts in charge of the oven, and 
who, instead of baking the bread, steals the unbaked dough and eats it. Why hesitate to die. She must die some day. 

* An allusion to the washing of a Musalman’s body before burial. 
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The following ballad deals with the marriage of Nau Nihal Singh in 1837 A.D. 
The Kharak Singh mentioned in the poem was the successor of Ranjit Singh, and 
reigned for three months, being deposed by his son Nau Nihal Singh in 1840. Kharak 
Singh did not die on the battle field but in his bed, and there were suspicions that 
he was poisoned. 

Nau Nihal married Jas-kaur, the daughter of Sham Singh of Atari, who afterwards 
died gallantly fighting the British at Sobraon in 1846. This is probably the ‘ black 
fate ” referred to in verse 4. 

Nau Nihal himself was killed on the day of his father’s cremation by an archway 
fiilling upon him. 

I No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 

Majhi Dialect. (District, Lahore.) 

Specimen ML 

(GuRMUKHi Character.) 

^ ^ Tigoiig I qnS ' 

ig ^ vg II 

I I >13 f^RTg | Q ^ 

OTa I II 

3 >rao(Tg •iii MR313O 1 ;§S 3 gs 

yiP^ I 339^ ^ H fk553 1 365 3^3 I 

^ 3 ' R35l^a3ll 

I3 i 3 I ^ m 33TH I §313 HVf ^ ^ gi:! 

I 3^ 333 365^ ^ I f^B 3 65^4^ II 

3^5^ t?R53 ^ trill I 3l^ B33 R3>lf I 3 ^ f^3 

3dHT I 33 33 B’H ^31i^S 3)fl‘ I ^3if83l II 

i3 3^ 333^1 1 ^*1 WB f>mi ^M3 I 25^311 35 

0(33 I H655( fesiH 3 3^^ I ift' R35(>33 II 

33 TO K3'l3T 3ff V>r I ;^3 33^3’ 3f3X>n I 385 fVr85 31^»HT 
WR I §1 3y H3T3T 3f^W | fg® gf^vjji i j^gj^ 

B3i^^ II 
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w§\ tw I wsB wagg i tiift 

l?5tig 1 uii ags as i wi ig 3s^g i uiw gf^w h« 
gf^*Hg I ^ ngrfi^i 

VTO UT^ToT 1st 2|t§ I f^555j »HT3 1 ^ggi ^ly y^ISTt 

wa I gigs wr >fgi5 tpa i >4S^‘‘gtvHT h 

gg fgvirg i gg g| g5>{g i ygs vyrat ira 3B?g i gss 
wagr ^wgi sgft sag gg fegrHi jfTHs wq to vgggi ss 
^fgST s'H ^g I TO gg igg i Jigg fqnnf il 
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<L- ~ 

- jUoi.3 

^ 0 

LZJyC W.LAJ &^Aau L_5^i 

^3^ J; A ^ u;J 

/ 

* c—OjjM <!C JA)0 - ^jjS ^ 

" tjj^ ~ J^' y ■ ^ 


J V r. ! 


y> ^UjJ LliLo - XAOjyj ^jj 


* 


C_0 


jV 

^ <l 


you IXj PAET I, 
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SOLsu*' &AA^ &.§AA^ 

“ ^[) - 4^3^ uf ~ e;'^V=’ 

-jiy^ 4^3^ -j4^' ^ 

-j4^^ 4^3^ ~ '^y ~ jL)^ 4^ (o’'^ 


<■# ^ 

jl_) ~ lSJJj tjti - ^—X.^ L^x^ j^lSLw^ dX" 

^ 1^/^ ~ ‘^4- (^4^ d^^ ~ 


d^^ "vb^ d^^yi e/W "j4^ ^ A3^ ‘^y^ -j4^" ^r4 ^y 
-c^ " )hy^ ^ j4J - j4i <— dhy 
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MlJHi Dialect. 


(District, Lahort. 


Specimen 111. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Charhia Chetr, pai puhar. 

Bose Chait, fell showers. 


Yar5, waddi hoi Sarkar. 

0-friends, great is Sarkar. 

Dhamke Kabul te Kandhar. 

Are'terrified Kahid and Qandahdr. 

Dere ghatte AtkS par. 1 

Tents icere-pitched from-the- Indus beyond. I 

Wadda Kharak Singh sardar, 

Great Kharak Singh, the-sarddr, 

Tn kin baitha niaut visar. 

Thou lohy seated death forgetting. 

TJ vi charhia nal karar. 

TLe also rose with firmness- of -mind. 


Orak challna. 

In-the-end it-must-he-gone. 


2 

5 


Cheto pher ai 'VVasakhi, 

From-Chait again came the-first-day-of-Baisdkh, 

Te Sarkar Avaddi mastaki. 

And the-Sarkdr great being-pleased. 


Sundar ban ban awan hathi. 

Eandsome becoming becoming come the-elephants. 

Najra lai lai milan sugati. 

Presents taking taking they-receive gifts. 

Siibe ral-mil charhan jamatT, 

The-chiefs jointly-with start bodies-of-men, 

MuddhS Sarkarde. 

TFith the-Sarkdr-of. 


Baithe pher Atari-Avale. 
Were-seated then the-men-of- Atari. 

VOL. IX, PART I. 
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Change change sadd bahale. 

JFell ioell calling they-were-caused-to-sit. 

Tnide lekh jo ho-gae kale. 

Them-of the-fates which became black. 

Take toran tola-wale. 

Money they-glve-oui each-piece- weighing-a-told. 

Phill na liwande. 

Delay not {:W€i'e-they-)bringing. ■ 

Earn Jas-kaor ghar jammi. 

Bdnl Jaskaur {in-)the'house icas-born. 

Nivl' dlde bauliat sarmf. 

Low eyes very modest. 

Uchche lekh te chitt-karmT. 

Eigh fates and destiny. 

Bhar bhar thal wagawan damml. 

Full fidl trays they-throw pice. 

Karan khairaiti. 

They-do charity. 

WasakhS pher hoi chatrai. 

Froni-Faisdkh agaii> becomes wisdom. 

Beti Sham Singh ahar jai. 
A.-daughter Sham Singh’s {in-)hoi(se toas-bor 

Lagi (Uiund karan. kurniai- 

Go-betweens seeking make betrothal. 

Mulk inam jo khandi dai, 

A-coimtry reward as eating the-nurse, 

IVIuddhS Sarkarde. 

From-near the-Sarkdr-of. 

Hun Jeth mahina charhia. 

I'iow Jefh month arose. 

Kaur Sajada khare charhia. 

Kaur Frince on-the-basket mounted. 

Bal-mil bhabia salu pharia. 

Jointly the-br other s' -icives the-red-cloth seized. 

Onh rup sawaya charhia. 

Eim-to beauty l\-linies arose. 

Eani Jas-kaur dil haria. 

Fidni Jaskauri^s) mind icas-jd eased. 

Sagan manaunde. 

(rood-omens they-{are-)incoking. 
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Agse hoi janj tiar. 

Then became the-icedding-procession ready. 
Charliia Majheda Sarclar. 

Mounted the-Majhl-of the-Sardnr. 

Jiji sohne jifi 

The-members-of-the-procession {r.re-)heaut\ful lilce 

Ghore kucldan kul bajar. 

Sorseft leap (in-)tJie-ivJiole bazaar 

Lare pahni pher tahvar. 

By-the~bridegroom tcas-put-on then a-sword. 

Ghore charhia sau hathiar. 

On-a-horse he-mounted with arms. 
Jahj suh5undi. 

The- procession {ims-)appea ring-beautiful. 

Pahan pusaka baitha nhake. 

He-puts-on garments sat bathed-hacing. 


guljar. 

a-garaen. 


Ditta 
Was-giren 
Selira bap 

The-chaplet the-father 
Gawan 


tilak parohat 

a-forehead-niark by-the-priest 
pahnave ake. 

2mts-on{-h im) come-ha c ing. 

sayri maiigal 

They-sing the-female- playmates songs-of-joy 
Sa£:aa manSundm. 

Good-omens tJiey-{are-)inroking. 

Hoi jaiij ticir. 

Became the-procession ready. 

Stibe charhe be-sumar. 

Governors rode inmmerable. 

Pahan pusaka san tahvar. 

They-put-on garments with sicord. 

Wandan muhra be-sumar. 

They-distribute gold-mohars innumerable. 
Lasji le-kar hoe nihal. 

The-go-betweens taken-having became prosjjerous. 
Sayyad sadhu sail pamvar 

Say y ads Sddhus with families 

Len kliairaita iiam Gafar. 

Take alms {in-)the-name{-oJ) God. 


8 

8 


ake. 

come-hacing. 


gone-hacing. 

9 


Sahab 

God 


Den asis ‘ bliare 
They-give blessing ‘ may-be-full 
dhiyaunde. 

they{-are)-worshippi?ig. 


bhandar.’ 
the-st ore-house J 


10 

i!- 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


1. The month of Ohait has commenced, and showers have fallen. My friends, great 
is the might of the (Sikh) Government. Kabul and Qandahar tremble before it, and 
its tents are pitched beyond the Indus.' 

2. Kharak Singh is a mighty chief. Why art thou sitting at home, forgetting the 
death (that thou shouldst earn on the battlefield) ? He arose in the firmness of his soul, 
for in the end all must die. 

3. After Chait has come the fixst of the month of Baisakh, and well is the Govern- 
ment pleased. One by one come the glorious elephants. Men receive presents and 
gifts ; and, in the train of the Government, start the troops with their chiefs. 

4. There are seated the men of Atari- ; made to sit are they in seats of honoiu’. Black 
is the fate before them, money do they give forth, each piece weighing a rupee. Ko 
delay show they in their starting. 

5. Rani Jaskaur w^as born in (Sham Singh’s) house. Bashful of eye was she, and 
very modest. High was her fate written as one of lofty deeds, and (at her liirth) travs full 
of pice were cast away in charity. 

6. (The searchers for a husband^ went forth, saying) ‘ wisdom comes to one born in 
Baisakh. A daughter has been born in Sham Singh’s house,’ as they sought (for a fitting- 
mate for) her betrothal. From the Government did her nurse receive a whole tract of 
country for her reward. 

7. Kow the month of Jeth has risen, and Prince Kaiu- Xau Kihal has mounted the 
basket.^ Jointly do his sisters-in-law seize the red cloth, and thereby enhance his beauty. 
Pleased is the heart of the Rani Jaskaiu-, as they invoke good omens. 

8. Then became ready the marriage procession, and the Sardar of the Majha 
mounted his horse. All the members of the procession shone like a garden, as they made 
their steeds cmwet through the bazaar. Then the bridegroom donned his sword, and 
leaped full-armed upon his horse. Glorious indeed then was the procession." 

9. Then he bathed, and sat down after putting on his wedding garments. The priest 
came and applied the tilak-mwck to his forehead. His father put on his head the wed- 
ding chaplet, and all the bride’s playmates sang songs of joy, invoking happy omens. 

10. Then became ready the procession (home to the bridegroom’s house). Governors 
of the country round rode in it innumerable. They put on magnificent apparel and were 
girt with swords, as they scattered to the throng gold coins innumerable. The marriao-e- 
menials took them up and became wealthy, while the Musalman and Hindu mendicants 
with their families gathered alms in the name of The Great Porgiver. In return they o-ave 
blessings, as they worshipped the Almighty, and cried, ‘ may yoiu- storehouse be ever full.’ 


' Atak, or Attock, is often used to signify the Indus, on which it is situated. Conversely, in the sono. of Esia Ras'l- 
he name of the river is employed to signif 7 the city. Sindh to merl nagari Atak hai mera thSb, Indus is my city •''rnd 
Atak is my home. ^ ^ 

» The name of a village near Amritsar. Atari-wala is a family name. The Atari-wale are Sham Sin<.h and his relations 
3 A Idgi or is a functionary at a marriage who is entitled to fees. Most of them are menials. Here the eobetwee ’ 

wko arrange the marriage are specially alluded to. ° 

‘ The man-iage ceremony of the young couple is being described. At one period the bride and bridegroom sit on a basket 
and are bathed. ^ Another part of the ceremony consists in the female relations of the bridegroom seizmg his cloth, which they 


refuse to let go till each is given a present. 
5 The order of events is not followed. 


This procession is that ic 


... . , r n V, , -.1. the bridegroom comes to the bride’s home. 

this occasion he comes armed, on horseback, with a small boy, to act as a squiie, behind him. This looks like 
the old fashion of marriage by capture. 


On 

survival of 
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The Jullundur Doab, or the country lying between the rivers Beas and Sutlej, 
includes the two districts of Julhindur and Hoshiarpiw and the state of Kapurthala. 
The Panjabi of this tract is locally known as Doabi, but it differs hardly at all from the 
standard Panjabi of Ludhiana. 

In the hills to the north and east of Hoshiarpur there is a dialect locally called 
Pahari, which on examination tm*ns out to be nearly the same as ordinary Doabi, only 
having a slight admixtiue of the idioms spoken in the Simla Hill States and in Kangra. 
The same dialect is spoken in the adjoining Simla Hill States of Kahlin (or Bilaspur) 
and Mangal, and is there known as Kahluri or Bilaspiu-i. We therefore arrive at the 
following estimate of the number of speakers of Doabi in its various forms : 


Ordinary DOabi — 
Jullundur 
Kapurthala 
Hoshiarpur 

Hosiarpar Pahari . 
Kahluri of Kahlur 
Kahluri of Man gal • 


905,817 

296,976 

848,655 

2,051,448 

114,540 


91,700 


1,081 




207,321 


2,258,769 


As a specimen of the ordinaiy Doabi, I give a conversation between two villagers 
received from Hoshiarpur. The following remarks on the few peculiarities of the dialect 
are mainly based on this specunen, but also on other specimens received from other parts 

of the Doab. 

The spelling is capricious. Thus Ave have both vicli and bicJii in ; hunda and honda, 
beino-. The letter y is often inserted after i before another vowel, or else substituted for 
the 1 Thus, hbid, or hoy a, become ; hbndiya, being (fern. plur.). In many cases short 
i is substituted for long 1, as in hbid for hold (fern. pi.). Cerebral letters are employed 
capriciously. Thus, hcdd, a bullock, but ml, not nCil, with. So, hbnd, not hbnd, to be ; 
and to come ; hlfnd, to sow. Double letters at the end of a Avord are simplified. 
Thus, cich, not vichch, in, but vichchb, from in ; gal, not gall, a thing, a Avord, phu*. 
galla; hath, not hatth, a hand; ghat for ghatt, decrease. 

In h:amln-k^ol,^\e hade kdu used as a. sign for the dative. Compare the Lahnda 
kan. Kuj is ‘anything,’ not kiijh. As in Amritsar, ‘ these ’ is ina, not inha. 

The form hal for the first person singular of the present of the verb substantive is 
peculiar to this part of the Punjab. ^ 

Note the contracted form gaiyya, gone (plur. fern.). 

The initial consonant of vich, in, is often elided, as in Amritsar and Ludhiana. 
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[No. 5.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY* Central Group. 

P.IXJABI. 


Dialect of Jclll'ndtje, Doab. (District. Hoshiarpur.) 

3^^ § Hi II 

»3T-3T^ VXW €T5r|l 

HgfaV)|i gif Tft I ff'o? 

hI I 3’ ^ yg >^^g yg | ^31 fngi 3H I 

ggi f I yg hh >?gif 3 ^ 55 ! gOf 1 §3 mh 

>ja3?5^ |3H3 S# tl I 31 ft o?fg3 1 Msl I fes 

awH Hvits ■g’g Mfew gfiswi fgf fW3' at ^rflf § at 

333Tftf I 3^55 a>fts aT?5 gl sgl' h's i §3 3155 1 

MH s fy^T Hg vMT^f I 
aaw gts a§i 

32^3 Mi i^T yg | 

i Mils M3 33f ffST 3^3 MfHV»r3i M3 I ft?3te 

313 33 >Jf3 313 3^ H«Ii 33 fgi3i I vjjgi 333 ! at M33l t I 

fea 3igl^ 33 I 33^33Tili 3 vfeai ^fka’f nt, 3^ 513 ft ui 3 

3TST ^325^ il y33i 3Tr53T| at iff WT I 33few 3125^ S3T 

HTfevHT I gi^i 3ifl 33IS Mils 333^ ^f31V)jT Ht I §33 S^H aSSp 

y3ft5WT 0 3i^ I asaT at aas 33 t'^a25i 3ya3 Is^ 1 333 t 

3^at 3t3t 333t §3S a3 >433 f3)^^^3t St fsgt ff f33 3S fa 
M3 3lf I >^lf S3 sat' 3 Ha3^ I ffa aMi|3t aH^st f^S’ 33a3 
S# §3*1 1 33 aS33 >4325^ i^t §3 3t 3125 % ff 3^3 ?S33 

32531 3^31 'ils isl I ssa gi 33il 33l 3 aa 3 ^ > 4 at afl I 
3^3^ Ht^ 3»3 a asa3’ 3 T 3 1 ff ^ f 3 a= asas fg^’ fg«' 

3 % H^ll 
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67S 


3C^ ! 

sfevH^ 

f[ 3^ igigsT vwvlii «gi) 3^ 

57^ ^ WST ^7 t 3 ^ ti'^ til 


VOU IX, PAST I. 
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I No. 5.J 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PANJABI. 


Dialect or Jellundtjr Doab 


(District, Hoshiarpur.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Bhane te T\^aryame-vich 

Shdnn and IVaryamd-heticeen 

Bhana. Bhai, classo kitthS 
BMnd. Brother, tell whence 


eh 

these 


gaUa 


words \ 
ana hoy a. 


Waryama. 
Warydnid. 
balddl das 

bidloch-of existence 


gae-si. 


coming became 

Mtindede sauhrii-wal 

Son-of Jather-in-law’s-house-to gone-I-was. 
p5dl-si. Bald ta changa 

told-was. The-bullock indeed good 


haiga. 


is. 

?’ar 


mar-khnpd 
addicted-to-goring 
d§da hai. 

two-toothed is. But 

Eh mull kharchandi 

This price spending-of 

Paili kuj na 

Crop anything not 

pulil hoii. 

bundles became. 

wartaie, 

may-we-disfrib ute, 

Oh gal hoi, 

That icord is, 

‘ giundida 
‘ singing-woman-qf 
‘ Palle na 
‘ in-th e-scarf not 

‘ Karam hin 


Ohde solaya wag sing han, 

It-of needles like horns are, 

mull badda raangde han. 

price great asking they-are. 

phursat nahi hai. Bhai, ki 

power not is. Brother, what 


nikli. Tin 

came-out. Three 

Ehde vichchs ki 

This-of from-in what 

jehde nal kamin-kan 

which-of with the-labourers-to 


kanal jamin 

kandls land 

khaie 

may-we-eat 

bi baro nahl 
even food not 


^a-si. 


■j-were. 


Authe 

ikk 

There 

one 

hai. 

par 

is. 

but 

rang 

gora. 

colour 

light. 

Chali 

rupaie. 

Forty 

rupees. 

kariye ? 

may-we-do ? 

bichchS 

char 

from-in 

four 

te 

ki 

and 

what 


Sane ? 
suffices ? 


safigh 

the-throat 


pata, 

burst, 

ata. 

flour. 

kare. 


piya ser 
fell a-seer 

kheti 

‘ Good-luck devoid-of cultivation one-does. 
‘ Bald mare. Tota pare.’ 

‘ Bullock dies. Scarcity falls.’ 

Chhe mahine mar-bhar-ke ina char 
Si.v months died-having these four 


puliada 

bundles-of 


muh 

face 


dekhia. 

was-seen. 
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Pani sifijdiyade hath amb-gae, ta saiigha baih-giya. 

Water irrigating-of hands ehafed-went, and throat hoarse-went. 

Agge Kabdi ki marji hoi ? Ik garibi, duji 

Moreover God-of what will happened ? First poverty, second 

bar-khurdari. Je puHyS thoriyS si, t5 jhar 

calamity. What bundles few there-were, then the-produce 

bi ghat jharia. Dana patla hai. Khabra daniytnS 

even less was-produced. The-grain scanty is. News grain-to 

ki hoia ? Rabdia galls lakhiya nahl jandis. Bhana, bhai, 

what happened? God-of things known not {are) going. Bhdnd, brother, 

Phaggan mahine jehra jhola waggia-si, ohde nal kanl^ patlia 

Fhdlguna in-month what blast blown-had, that-of with the-wheats scanty 

pai-gaiyya. Kanka ki karan, jad Uppai’-la chup-kar baitha. 

became. The-wheats lohat can-do, ichen The- One-above silently is-seated. 

Jad-di hari biji, tad-di ohne kuj khabar 

Since the-spring-crop was-sown, since-then Nim-by any heed 

jimidaradi na litti, ki jinde-han, ki mar-gae. Mih 

the-cultivators-of not was-taken, that living -they -are, or they-died. Fain 

bina ku] nahl ho-sakda. Ikk, kamaudi kamai bins barkat 

without anything not can-be-done. One, earner-of earnings without blessmg 

nahl hundi. Duje, kanakde patla honedi eh bi gal 

not {ftsf becoming . Secondly, ivheat-qf thin becoming-of this also thing 

hai, ki babe buddhede pain-to haldi bahi ghat 

is, that grandfather old-of sickness-froni plough-of ploughing insufficient 

hoi. Bhai, kanak tS changi hundi, je-kar bahi 

became. Brother, icheat indeed good icould-have-been, if ploughing 

khari hundi. Bars siwS bah-ke, dekh kanakda jhar. 

thorough had-been. Twelve times ploughed-having, see wheat-of outturn. 

Jiys -jiyo bahai kanaknu, tiyo-tiy§ dewe sawad. 

As-as one-ploughs wheat-to, so-so it-gives flavour. 

‘ Kanak kamadi sanghni, dSgo-dSg kapah. 

‘ Wheat sugarcane thick, stick-by -stick cotton. 

‘ Kambalda jhumb mar-ke, chhalliS bichchi jah.’ 

‘ Blanket-of cowl struck-having, maize among go.’ 

So, bhai, kanakda bahna bijna aukba hai. Je-kar 

So, brother, wheat-of ploughing sowing difficult is. If 

bahi biji changi jawe, tS jhar bi achchha honda-hai, te 

ploughing sowing good go, then the-outturn also good becoming-is, and 

kanak bi moti hondi-hai. 
wheat also dense becoming-is. 

VOL. IX, PART 1. 


t R 2 
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paSjabi. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREQOINa 

A CONVERSATION BETWEEN BHANA AND AVARYlMA. 

Bhdnci. — Brother, where have you come from ? 

Warydmd.—l am coming from the house of my son’s father-in-law, I had heard 
of a bullock there which I thought would suit me. It is a good beast hut is apt to gore 
people. Its horns are like needles, its colour light, and its teeth two in number. But 
they are asking too much for it. They want forty rupees, and I can’t afford to spend 
that amount of money. Brother, in these hard times how could I ? The crop failed. 
From three kandls^ of land I only got four bundles altogether. What is there in that 
for us to eat and to pay our labourers ? Why, there is not even enough for the cost of 
cutting it. It’s like the jnoverb — 

‘ the singer sings till her throat bursts, and not a seer of flour falls into her 
outstretched scarf. When a cultivator loses his luck, his bullocks die, and he gets a 
scarcity on the top of it.’ 

I killed myself working for sis months, and then all I see is the face of these four 
bundles. My hands are chafed and my throat is hoarse from the labour of irrigating. 
Yet what Avas God’s will? First poverty, then calamity. Even the few bundles I 
did reap had hardly any grain in them. I don’t know what came of the grain, for 
it’s beyond me to understand God’s ways. Brother Bhana, that cold blast in Phalgun 
made the Asheat unproductive. M’hat could the poor grains do, when the One above sits 
silently, and does nothing to protect them. EAmr since we soAved the spring crop. He 
hasn’t cared whether the cultivators were living or dead. In the first place there is no 
blessing on the earnings of those Avho have worked so hard, and in the second place the 
wheat has been thin because we had not enough hands to plough on account of my old 
grandfather’s illness. The wheat Avould have been a fine crop, if it had had a thorou^^h 
ploughing. Just see the outturn when you plough your wheat twelve times. tL 
more you plough it, the better the flavour. You know the old proverb— 

‘ Sow your wheat and sugarcane thick, and your cotton a stick’s distance between 
each plant. But maize must be so far apart that a man with a blanket cowl on his head 
can AA^alk through it without touching it.’ 

So, brother, the ploughing and sowing of wheat is a difficult job. If the ploughin<> 
and sowing is good, the outturn will be good, and the crop of wheat will be a dense one,” 


^ A hanal is a local land measure equivalent to 435‘5 square yards. 
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KAHLURT or BILASPURT. 

The languages of most of the Simla Hill States are various forms of TTestern 
Pahari. The most western states are Kahlur, Mangal, Nalagarh, ani Mailog. In the 
•west of the two latter states the language is Powaclhi Panjabi, and -^rill be dealt with 
under that head. The dialect of their eastern parts is Handuri Pahari. The dialect of 
the states of Kahlur and Mangal is called Kahluri or Bilaspuri (Bilas]mr being the chief 
town of Kahlur). Kahlur lies immediately to the east of the Hoshiarpur District. 
In the adjoining hilly part of that district a dialect is spoken which is locally called 
Pahari. It is the same as Kahldri.^ 

Kahluri has hitherto been described as a form of Western Pahari. An examination 
of the specimen will show that this is not the case. It is simply a rude Paftjabi, similar 
to that spoken in Hoshiarpur. The estimated number of its speakers is as follows : — 


Kahlur State ............ 91,700 

Mangal State ........... 1,081 

Hoshiarpur District Ill-, 540 


Total . 207.321 


It is unnecessary to give full specimens of this dialect. A few sentences from a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, given in transliteration, will show its 
character. 


^ Towards the North-East of Hoshiarpui, the dialect rather approaches that of Kangra. Thus it has the Kangi’a dative 
postposition jo. 
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[No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 


PANJABI. 


XahlurI Dialect. 


(Man GAL State, District Simla.) 


Eki manude do 

putt 

the. 

Lauhke 

putte 

apne 

One man-of two 

sons 

icere. 

By-the-younger 

son 

his-own 

buddhenS galaya, 

‘jo 

jadad 

mere 

bande 

aSdi, 

so 

father -to it-was-said, 

‘ what 

property on-my 

share 

comes. 

that 

manno dei-de.’ Tine 

SO 

jadad 

apne 

dui 

puttanO 

me-to give.' By-him 

that property 

his-own 

two 

sons-to 

bandi ditti. 


Jade 

lauhke 

putte 

apna 

banda 


having-divided 
was-taken, then 


was-given. When by-the-younger son 
dur pardesSnu chali-gaya. 

a-far foreign-country-to he-went-away. 


Ms-own 

Dthi 


share 

jai-ke 


There having-gone 


tine apni jadad he-aratli 
by -him his-own property uselessly 
gawai baitha, ta us 
having-wasted sat, then that 


gawai-ditti. Jad 6 sari jadada 

was-lost. When he the-whole property 

mulakhde-bich bara kal paya, 

country-of-in a-great famine foil. 


6 bara kangal hoi-gaya. Ta 6 us mulakh.de raihnewalede kane 

he very pool' became. Then he that country-of inhabitant-of near 

raihne laga, tine apni jiminS-bich usnH sarSnS charne l)heja. 
to-live began, by-him his-own fields-in him-to swine-to to-graze it-was-sent. 
So suindi khurakde bache-hue satkl-kane apna pet bharda-tha, 
Me the-swine-of food-oj remaining husks-with his-own belly filling-ivas, 
tis-nS hor koi kichh na deda-tha. 

him-to other anyone anything not giving-was. 
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POWADHT. 

The word ‘ Pdwadh ’ means ‘ East,’ and Powadhi Panjabi is the Panjabi spoken in 
that portion of the Eastern Punjab known as the Powadh. 

Prom Eupar in the TJmballa District up to its junction with the Beas, the river 
Sutlej runs nearly east and west. To its north lies the JuUundur Doab. To its south 
lie the Districts of Ludhiana and Perozepore. The whole of the latter district, and the 
greater portion of the former are included in the tract known as the Malwa, but that 
part of Ludhiana which lies near the river is known as the Powadh. The Powadh 
extends much further east. In TJmballa, it reaches as far, speaking roughly, as the river 
Ghaggar, beyond which the language is Hindostani. To the south it occupies those parts 
of the states of Patiala, Nabha and Jind which lie east of, say, the 76th degree of east longi- 
tude, up to the country in which Hindostani and Bahgard are spoken. This tract also 
includes a few outlying portions of the Hissar District. The Musalman Pachhadas who 
live along the banks of the Ghaggar where it runs through this area speak another dialect 
of Panjabi known as Eathi, which will be dealt with separately. 

South of this tract lies the District of Hissar, the main languages of which are Bah- 
garu and Bagri. Only along the Ghaggar, and in a part of the Sirsa Tahsll do we find 
Panjabi. "With the above exceptions the country to the west of the 76th degree of east 
longitude, as far as the combined Sutlej and Beas, is known either as the Malwa, or as 
the Jangal {i.e. backwoods), which has a dialect of its OAvn entitled Malwai, that will be 
described in due course. 

We may estimate the number of speakers of Powadhi Panjabi as follows ; — 

Hissar 148,352 

Umballa 337,123 

Kalsia State 18,933 

Nalagarh State (western half) ......... 39,545 

Mailog State (western half) ........ . 3,193 

Patiala State 837,000 

Jind State ............ 13,000 

Total . 1,397,146 

The figures for Kalsia refer to speakers near Dera Bassi, within the boundaries of the 
Umballa District. Kalagarh and Mailog are two of the Simla Hill States which lie close 
to Umballa District. Panjabi is spoken in their Avestem portions. In their eastern areas 
the language is the Handuri form of Western Pahari. 

As might be expected, Powadhi differs from the standard Panjabi of Amritsar 
mainly in approaching the dialects of IPestern Hindi spoken in East Umballa and in 
Karnal. The fiuthor east Ave go the more and more infected with Hindostani or 
Bahgaru does it become. usual there is no distinct line between them, the languages 
insensibly merging into each other. The most Avestern Powadhi — that spoken in the 
PoAvadh tract of Ludhiana— is almost the same as the standard, and has indeed served as a 
foundation for most of the grammars of the language, rather than the Panjabi of Amrit- 
sar. No special examples of this form of Powadhi are necessary. 

For Powadhi I give two specimens from Thana Kularan in the Jind state, the 
first being a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the second a folktale. I also 
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PAXJABi. 


give a folktale from West ITmballa, written in the Deva-nagari character, and another 
from Thana Karamgarh in the state of Patiala, written in the Persian character. On 
pp. 806 fF. will be found a List of Words and Sentences from Umballa. These specimens 
illustrate very fairly the variations which Panjabi undergoes in the Powadh tract. 

Most of these are due to the influence of the nei^hbourinsr Western Hindi. 
Such are the occasional use of words hke age instead of agge, before, and of kahna in- 
stead of dkhnd, to say. So also we have the substitution of m for w between two vowels, 
as in dmagd for ciwagd, I wiU come. 

We find (as in Western Hindi dialects and in Rajasthani), the locative of the geni- 
tive employed to form a dative, as in ihde pcio, put on ipdo) to him {ihde). 

In pronouns, we find the fonns Jiamdnu, to us ; tmndiM, to you, alongside of the 
true Panjabi forms ; and the genitive of the reflexive pronoun is apnd, not dpnd. Jad 
is used for both ‘ then ’ and ‘ when,’ exactly as in the dialects of Western Hindi and as in 
Rajasthani. 

In verbs, tha is more common for ‘ he was ’ than si, though both are used. The first 
person plural sometimes ends in the Western Hindi at, instead of in a. Thus, howm, let 
US become ; chhalcaty let us eat. 

other peculiarities not so directly traceable to the influence of Western Hindi are 
the following. The insertion of an aspirate in bhalad (Patiala), an ox. The use of the 
neuter (occasionally also found in standard Pafijabi) in words like chutmiia, it was 
kissed. The pronunciation of vichch, in, as hichch. The frequent dropping of the first 
syllabic of this word as in kJmhchd for khuh-bichchd, from in the well ; unhachB, from 
among them. In pronouns, the occasional employment of tohada for ‘ your,’ and of oh, 
for the oblique form singular of the third personal pronoun. Also the frequent trans- 
position of an aspirate, as in imhn, for iihnB, to them ; ddhd, for dhdd, of him ; Idhd, for 
thdd, of this ; jerhd, for jehrd, who. 

In the verb substantive the 2nd plural of the present tense is often o, for ho, you 


are. 



liNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group- 




PoWADHi Dialect, 


(Thaxa Kularax, Jind State.) 


Specimen I. 


f^ 5 C ^ M 3 Ci§S fk f m€ MT 65 ^ 

fiORi ^ mS3€^ 3 ^ I €^S >^’^5 §3^5 I “MS 

M3H T^13T asT fe'a siftw vjjg 


M125 f^5?g>fl ^SVMT I V>f3 f^-g 

fMW ^ 2?r^VMT I t?€ fe5( tT 


Wf^VHT I ^US §35 f#3 P3 3TgS iflT vjjg »liR "Mt 

teS f^255( 3 ^ 3^ VHM^ f^g 3^, gyq^ S f^^gi ^i j g 

VM^ S 5 ( 3 T->{^ M §3 ^33 fH 333 lvM^S ^^ 5 ^ 3^1 3 , >5^3 >[' 

SV M33T 3i I W' t"5^ VjfiJ# {)§ 5 h *31' >1h 3 fs 5^331^ ^ M^ 

^3 3'33T 33 33T tl 33 33 fSR H5( 3^' 3 f^3 33^ 


M3 ora^f'* ^'5 '^M^ fH333'tv>fT fsg^ -33133 5(3 ! fg3 §'3^ VMM3 
m€ 5J5 3f25VMi 1 ^3 VW3 ^3 3^ §3# 3 mS §3^ 0^3 33R >»lifenr 
33 33^ €35 3135 feVM' -^3 3fHnfi I M3S ^35 5(3i f M^ KS 

3'3«i §3 ^35 33’ 5(ravHi5 ^3 335 fSH ^5( 33^' ^ f^3 §3’ M3 5(3if ' I 
M^S VHMS S5(gi§ 5(3T^ f35V}i’§, fS33 M’f I ^3 

3^3 33 S’M, "33 ’M3i f33 B3 Mi§, "33 vhhT gl: 33 MfO -sI'* 

fe§^3 M31 33 M3 M3 fsinji 3’ 3^ fllfgvjji 3 , Mfev^i 
M35 v>P 3 I fg3 ^3 MR] 5(3S 3531 II 


§331 ^Wi M3 M3 r53 Ml 133 ^13^ SM vjiifew, 3ii§^ ‘gg 
VHM 13 MSt I f^3 fe5( .35(35 M35i ^ yfeofi, fg3 sO 3 » 
f35 §35 ^ 31 , 331 S'mT VH’feoii 3, 33 33 ^§5 MMI 33) 5(^ 3, 

M1H3 3 §35 33^ 33|i fM^QlifeW ! §35 3S 5 3131 § V)r^3 

tTM I fS3 §33 M§5 M 133 §35 M5if3»>|i I §35 ,M§ 3 3MiM f33i 
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fg3S B ^ M BBS ^ SIB BB SigSB B# 

B25T, MB b' sr$ >1§ ^ fMBBTB 25^55 

tlB igr ^3 WfeW, fRBB 33 t m^h 

^SW, §' fc{ ^thB ^ S13% S13T, § ^3 f feB MB 

525 ^ >131 I ^ B3I t I f33 ^>ft 3Bi lOfS 

Wj fS?t^3 331 STSt M3 3i 3B tftf^Wi t, ^3 f^i W 

tofifeofi 3 II 
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[No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


PowADHi Dialect. 


Central Groups 

PAjfJABl. 

(Thana Kulaean, Jind State.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


do 

two 


putt 

sons 


the. TJnhacho lau(ihene pwnu 

were. Them-in-from the-younger-by the-father-to 
peo, malda hissa jo mai-nS pahuchda- 

father, the-property-of share which me-to arriving- 

Jad ohne mal unhanG band 

Then, hi/m-by the-property them-to having-divided 

din5-bichch§ laudhe puttne sara kattha kar- 

A.-few days- from- within the-younger son-by whole 


Ikk manukkhde 
One man-of 

akhia ki, ‘ o 

it-was-said that, ‘0 

hai, mainn de.’ 
is, me-fo give.’ 

ditta. Thbre 

was-given. 

ke ikk durde desda paida 

made one distance-of cowntry-of jot(,rney 

mal bikarmi-bichch khoia. Aur 

property bad-actian-in was-wasted. And 

us des-bichh bara madwara pia ; 

that country-in (a) great famine fell ; 

us desde ikk rajede ja 

that country-oj one raja-in-of having-gone 

kheti-bichch sur charan bheja. Aur 
fields-in swine to-feed it-was-sent. And 

chhilak-te jo 
husks-with which 

usnu na dinda-tha. Jo sojhi-bichch 

him-to not giving-was. Then senses-in 

pedde bahute mibnatiSnS baUii roti 

many labourers-to much bread 

uttb-ke apne peo-kole 

r arisen-having my -own father-near 

peo, maine 
“ O father, me-by 

laik nahf 

worthy {I-)am-not 

VOL. IX, PART I. 


having- 


karia ; 
was-made 

jad Sara 
when all 

oh kahgal hone 
he poor to-be 

laggia. 

he-was-emplayed. 
ohnG as 
him-to hope 


togethey 
aur utthe apna 

and there his-own 

guma-chukka, 
wasted- was-completely. 


laggia. Jad 

began. Then 

Ohne bhnh 
Mmi-by him-ta 
thi ki, in 


was that, these 
sui- khande-han, appa dhidd bhare ; koi 

the-swine eating-are, his-own belly he-may-fill ; anyone 


Jather-of 

ha ; mai 
am ; I 


a-ke 

come-having 

hai, aur mai 
is, and I 


kaha, ‘ mere 
it-was-said, ‘my 

bhukkha marda- 
hungry dying- 


“o 


Rabbda 

tere 

kol 

God-of of-thee 

near 

jo phir 

tera 

putt 

that again 

thy 

son 


jauga, am* imhu 
will-go, and him-to 

bma karia-hai ; 
fault done-is ; 

kahaU, mains 

I-niay-be-called, me-to 


hor 

and 


kahuga, 
I-will-say , 

him is 
now this 

apne 
thine-own 
4 s 2 
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mibnatia-bicbcbo ikkde barabar 

kar.” ’ 

Pbir uttb-ke 

apne 

peo 

labourers'from-in one- 

■of equal 

make'' ' 

Then arisen-hacing 

his-own 

father 

kol 

cbalba. Ob 

ajj'e diir 

tba, 

obnS dekb-ke 

ohde 

peonu 

to 

he-started. Se 

yet distant was, 

him-to seen-hacing 

hini-of 

father-to 

taras 

aia, bor 

bbajj-ke 

obuu 

gal 

la-ba. 

hor 

pity 

came, and 

run-hacing 

him-to 

{on-his-)neck it-was-applied, and 

kalba 

cbummia. 

Puttne 

obnO 

kaha, ‘ 6 

peo, 

maine 

much 

it-was-kissed. 

The-son-by 

him-to 

it-was-said, ‘ 0 

father. 

me-by 

Pabbda tere kol 

biua karia ; 

bor bun is 

laik 

nabf 


God~of of -thee near fault done- is ; and now this worthy {I-)am-not 
30 phir tera putt kaliaS.’ Peone apne naukranS 

that again thy son I-may-he-calledi' The-fathe^'-hy his-own labourers-to 


kaha, ‘ change-te chafige kap“re kaddh liao, ihde pao ; 

it-was-said, ‘ good-than good clothes having-taken-oiit bring, Mm-to piit-on; 
hor icLhe hatth-bichch cbhap, bor j)airi-bicbcb jutte pad ; bor asi 

and his hand-in {a-)ring, and feet-in shoes put-on; and we 

cbbakai, bor kbusi buwai ; kiukar mera eb putt mar-gia-tba, bug 

may-eat, and glad niay-be; because my this son dead-gone-was, now 

jivia-bai ; kboia-gia-tba, bun milia-bai.’ Pbir 6b kbusi karau lagge. 

alive-is ; lost- gone- was, now found-is' Then they joy to-do began, 

Ohda bara putt kbet-luchcb tba. Jad gbarde nere aia, 

Sis elder son the-field-in was. When the-house-of near he-came. 


gaode bor 

nacbcbdiadi 

abaj 

suni. 

Phir 

ikk 

naukarnu 

singing and 

d and ng-women-of 

noise 

was-heard. 

Then 

one 

sercant-to 

bula-ke 

pucbbia, ‘ ib 

ki 

bai ? ’ 

Obne 

obnu 

kaha. 

called-hacing 

i t- was-asked, ‘ th is 

what 

is ? ' 

Sim-by 

him-to 

it-was-said. 


‘ tera bbai 

aia-bai ; 

bor 

tere 3)eone 

bar! roti 

kari-bai. 

kis-baste 

‘ thy brother 

’ cohne-is ; 

and 

thy father -by 

a-great feast 

done-is. 

because 

36 obnS 

bbala-cbanga 

tbiaia.’ 

Obne gusse 

ho-ke na 

that him-to 

safe-{^-)soiind 

he-was-f ound' 

Sim-by angry 

become-having not 

cbaba 

jb 

andar 

jaue. 

Pbir obde 

peone 

babar 

it-was-wishea 

that 

inside 

he-may-go. 

Then his 

father-by 

outside 

a-ke 

obnG 

manaia. 

Obne 

peo-te 

jabab 

come-having 

him-to 

it-was- 

■remonstrated. 

Sim-by the-father-to 

answer 

ditta. 

‘ dega. 

itne 

barbe-te 

mai teri taihal karda-lia, aur 

was-given, ‘ 

see-then. 

so-many years-fro^n 

I thy service doing- 

■am, and 

kade tere 

kabnede 

babar 

nabi cballa 

; par tai 

kade 

bakrida 

ever thy 

saying-of 

out 

not icent 

; but by -thee ever 

goat-of 

niemna mainu nabi 

ditta, 36 i 

apne mitrade 

nal 

kbusi 

kid rne-to not 

was-given, that my-own friends-of with 

happiness 
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manawa. 

Hor 

jad 

tera 

eh putt 

aia jihne tera 

mal 

I-may -celebrate. 

And 

when 

thy 

this son 

came whom-by thy 

property 

kanjaria-bichch 

khoia. 

tai 

odhe baste bari roti 

kari.’ 

harlots- among 

was-wasted, 

by-thee 

hini-of for a-great feast 

was-made.* 

Ohne 

uhnu 

kaha, 

‘ o putt, tu 

nit mere kdl 

hai, hor 

Sim-by 

him-to 

it-was-said, 

‘ 0 son, thou 

always of-me near 

art, and 

jerha niera hai 

oh 

tera 

hai ; 

phii* 

khusi hona aur khus 

what mine is 

that 

thine 

is; 

then {in- 

■)happiness to-be and glad 

hoDa 

chahie 

tha ; 

kiukar tera 

bhai 

mar-gia-tha, him 

jivia-hai 

to-be 

proper 

teas ; 

because th y 

brother 

dead- gone- was, tiow 

alice-is ; 


hor khoia-gia-tha, him thiaia-hai.’ 
and lost-gone-icas, now found-is.' 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJlBl. 

(Thana KijlaraNj Jind State.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Powadhi Biaxect. 


Ik admi 

dhai'vi 

tha. 

Oh 

sade 

des 

a-gia. Odhe 

One man 

robber 

was. 

He 

{to-)our 

country 

came. Him-of 

xnurde-huMe 

mau-bich 

ai 

‘ char 

pafij 

rupaMi 

rS le 

returning-of 

mind-in 

came 

’'four 

five 

rupees-of 

cotton having-taken 

challg.’ 

Mxtr-ke 


pind-bich 

r\t 

ru 

lain 

bar-gia. Ik 


I-may-go.’ 

buddM 

old-wovnan 

akMa, 

it-was-said, 

bida 

hcming-called 

de.’ 
gwe.’ 
jo max 

if 


Heturned-having the-village-in 
baitM katdi-tbi, ohnu 

seated spinning- was, tier-to 

‘ hai bbai, eh banienS 

‘ O brother, this banyd-to 

laia. Oh buddhi 

brought. That old- woman 
Bharvi bolia, ‘ buddhi, 
The-robber spoke, ‘ old-woman, 
baddh tula 

I moi'e having-caused-to-weigh 
jokh dindi, phir 

having-weighed {art-)giving, ajterwards 

kahiudi, ‘Ic-ja, bhai, max 

icas-saying, ‘ take-away, brother, I 
kahiixda, ‘ agaut kihne 

{was-)saying, ‘ the-future-life whom-by 

dekh ai-ha.’ Oh 

haring-seen come-amJ Se 

Buddhi kahiudi, 

came ? ’ The-old-icoman {was-)saying, 

basde-the ; meii maxh suni 

living-were ; my she-buffalo in-calf 

thi j maine dhiuS akhia, 

was; me the-daughter-to it-was-said. 


cotton to-take he-entered. One 

rh piichhi. Ohne 

{for-)cotton it-tvas-asked. Her-hy 
bol-mar lia.’ Oh baJxieuS 

calling bri/ng' He the-banyd-to 

boli, ‘ enS ru jbkh 

spoke, ‘ him-to cotton hming-weighed 


ehuu char 
him-to four 

iS. 

take. 


paSj ane 
five annas 
Tu-hi 

Thourthyself 


jhikhegi.’ 
thou-wilt-repent. ’ 

agant-bich 
the-futw!' e-life-in 


de-ke 

given-having 

kiu nahf 

ichy not 
Buddhi 

The-old-woman 

iSgi.’ Oh 

shall-take.' He 


max 
‘ J 


M ? 


dekha hai ? ’ 
seen is ? ’ 

kahinda, 
{was-) saying, 

‘ dhi 

‘ daughter' 

thi ; 
was ; 


Buddhi kahiudi, 

The-old-woman {was-)saying, 

‘ tu kikkar dekh 

^ thou how having-seen 

mere kol 

me near 

unhidi sui-hxxi 

them-of one-which-had-calved 

xxdhara de-de ; 


jamax 

son-in-law 


‘ ser 
seer 


gheo 

ghee 


loan 


gtve ; 
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jiddan 


mere 

dudh ho-gia. 

tainu 

de-dSgi.” 

when 

m-m 

',y {-house) 

milk {shall-)have-become. 

thee-to 

Tshall-give.'’ 

DMne 

gheo 

de-ditta. Phir oh mar-gai. Mai 

kumariS 

The-daughter-by 

ghee 

was-given. Then she died. I 

Sades 

gai; 

otthe 

gai-hui 

dhine phar-lai ; 

kaha 

ki, “ mera 

went ; 

there 

the-gone 

daughter-by I-was-seized ; 

it-icas-said 

that, “ my 

ser 

gheo 

udhara 

ditta-hoia, de-de.” Maine 

kaha. 

“ mere kol 

seer 

ghee 

loan 

given, give." Me-by 

it-was-said. 

“ me near 

ki 

hai ? 

Jamainn 

de-dSgi ; mere kol 

basda-hai.” 

DM 

what 

is? The-son-in-laic-to Tshall-give ; me near 

living-he-is." 

The-daughter 

boll. 

“ odha 

kuchh 

wasta nahi. Jerha mai ditta -hai. 

oh mera 

spoke, 

Jiim-qf any 

concern is-not. JVhat by-me given-is, 

that mine 


cle-de.” Phil* ser bliar mas patt biclio mera lai-ke khairha 

give." Then seer full flesh thigh froni-in my tahen-having seizure 

clihaddia. Eb dekb.-lai, tobna patt-l)icli saki dbida paia-hixa bai. 

%vas-left. This observe, cavity thigh-in real daughter-qf made is. 
Tu ru baddb-gbatt lai-ja, agant 

Thou cotton increasing-diminishing (i.e. bargaining) taking-go, (in)-the-future-life 
lai-lbgi.’ DbarvinS eb gal sun-ke gian a-gia ; rS 

I-shall-take.' The-robber-to this tvord heard-having knoivledge came; cotton 


litti 

nahi ; 

apne 

gharnu 

challa-gia. 

Ghar ja-ke 

jerha 

was-taken 

not ; 

his-own 

house-to 

he-went-away. 

Some gone-having 

what 

mal 

lutia 

kasutia 

tha. 

bamnS 

phakirinS punn 

kar 

property 

looted 

plundered teas, 

Brahmans 

beggars-to charity 

doing 


ditta; dbarvida kamm cbbadd-ditta. 

was-given ; robber-qf profession ivas-abandoned. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a robber wbo came to this country. On bis way borne it came into bis 
bead that be would buy some four or five rupees’ worth of cotton. So he turned back and 
entering a village saw' an old woman sitting spinning. He asked her if she would sell him 
any cotton. She replied, ‘ brother, call that shopkeeper.’ So be brought the shopkeeper, 
and the old woman told the latter to weigh the cotton. Then said the robber, ‘ w'bat if I 
have bribed this shopkeeper with four or five annas to give more than the proper weight? 
Why don’t you weigh it yourself ? OtherAvise you may be sorry for your bargain.’ 
The old Avoman said, ‘ I’ll get it from you in the next Avorld.’ ‘Who,’ said the robber, 

‘ has seen the next world.''’ ‘ I,’ said she, ‘ haA'e both been there and har'e seen it.’ ‘ How 
was that?’ said he. She replied, ‘ my daughter and my son-in-law used to live near me. 
My cow-buffalo was in calf and consequently gave no milk. They had a cow which 
had calved, and was therefore in milk, and so I asked her to lend me a seer of ghee, 
which I Avould repay as soon as my cow gave milk. She lent it me. Shortly after this. 
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she died, and I paid a visit to Hades. There my daughter caught hold of me, and 
demanded back the seer of ghee which I had borrowed. “ Bless you,” said I, “ I have 
nothing with me here. Your husband lives near my house, and ITl pay him when I 
get home.” She replied, “he has nothing to do with it. It was I who gave it you. Pay 
me back my own.” So I had to give her a seer of flesh out of my thigh before she 
would let me go. Look, here is the actual cavity from which she took it. You go on 
with your traffic and take your cotton. ITl be paid in the next world.’ IPhen the 
robber heard these words he was converted, and did not take the cotton. He went 
straight home, distributed all his ill-gotten wealth in charity to Brahmans and beggars, 
and gave up the profession of a robber. 
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The following specimen of Powadlii comes from Umballa. It is given, as originally 
written, in the Deva-nagari character. 


[ No. 9.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAS’JABI. 
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Central Group. 




PowADHi Dialect. (District Uuballa.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ikk julahecli addlil ratnn akkh khul-o’ai. Apni jiilfiMnS 

A xceaxer-qf half night-at the-eyes opened. Ilis-own iceai-ers-icife-to 

kelia ke, ‘mainS dode mal-ke de.’ Timine 

it-tcas-said that, ‘ me-to poppy-heads mhbed-having gu'e.' The-wfe-by 
kelia ke, ‘mai-te lum nalii uth Imndci.’ Julidiene 

it-was-said that, ‘ me-by now not rising {is-)becoming.' The-tceacer-by 
pher kelia, ‘je limi tS mainn dode mal-ke dev?, 

again it-was-said, ‘ if now thou rne-to poppy-heads nibhed-having give, 
ti mai tainn liajar liajar rupayedid eliar bata sunaivt.’ 

then I thee-to thousand thousand rupees-of four words cause-to-hear.' 

Julalilne dode mal-ke ditte. Or liukka 

The-weacer s-wfe-by poppy-heads rubbed-haring were-giren. and hool'ah 
bhar-ke ditta. Jidalia bat? sun-'nvan biyuia. Us 

filed -haring was-giren. The-wca xr the-words to-cause-to-hear began. That 
vole shalmle badshalida putt uali-])ichcb janda-tha. Julabedi 

at-tinie the-city-of h'ing-of son lane-in going-was. The-iceaver-of 

gall sun-kar sochia ke, ' isclia galla suii-ke 

toot'd heard-ha ring it-was-thought that, ' tliis-one-of words heard-hariny 

jana liai, ke eb kOliiS g'alla suiiauda-liai.’ Jubdiene 

to-be-gone is. that this-one what words causmg-to-hear-is.' The-wearer-by 

char yalla simaia. ‘ 1- Jobra adml apni mutiyar 

four irords icere-ca'(sed-to-be-heard. ‘ 1. tT hat man his-own full-grown 
tlminf; peOkO ebbadde. (lb alimak hai. 2. Jo 


iofe-to i n-he r-father s-hou.se 

abandons, 

he most -foolish 

is, 2, 

irho 

apne-tO bayOdO iial 

vari 

lave. 

Ob 

ahmak 

bai, 

hinisef-of-than greater-of with 

friendship 

brings 

, he 

most -foolish 

is. 

3. Jo l)in piicbliO 

pancb 

bane. 

Ob 

alimak 

bai . 

3. JV'ho without being-asked 

arbitrator 

becomes. 

he 

most foolish 

is. 

4. Jo gbar-mO bunde-sunde 

lay 


bannb-ke 

na 

tm-e, 


4. Tflio house-in while-being the-edge-of-cloth bound-having not sets-oii' . 

Ob ahmak bai.’ Jidalui bata suna-ke sO-sifi. 

he most-foolish is.’ The-wearer the-words caused-to-hear-having went-to-sleep. 

VOI. IX, P-iKT ' . 4 - T 2 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain weaver awoke at midnight, and asked his wife to prepare a poppy-drink^ 
for him. She replied that it was out of the question for to think of getting up at that 
time of night. He said, ‘ if you’ll make me some poppy-drink. I'll tell you four things, 
each worth a thousand rupees.’ So she got up and prepared the popp} -drink and gave 
it to him, and also filled his hookah for him. Then the weaver began to tell her the 
four things. It chanced that just then the son of the king- of that city was passing by 
in the lane near the weaver’s house. He heard what the latter Avas saying, and thought 
to himself that he had better stop to hear what this A-aluable information was. This is 
what he heard. The woaA'er began, ‘ Pirstly, the man who lets his groAvn up wife stay 
in her father’s house is a fool. Secondly, the man who makes friends with a greater 
man than himself is a fool. Thirdly, the man who becomes an arbitrator without being 
asked is a fool. Fourthly, the man who sets out on a journey Avithout first tying some 
money in the edge of his cloth is a fool.’ Having said this the weaver went to sleep. 


* It is made by rubbing poppy-beads in water. 

^ The JulaU or weaver is the stc.-k fool of lo iun bgend. The point here is that the prince takes tl>e trouble to listen to 
what such a man says, and is rewarded by the esoei Imglv tiite remarks which the latter conveys to his wife. 
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[No. 10.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 


Powadhi Dialect. 


(Thaxa Karamgarh, State Patiala.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Dekho, 

kliabbe 

battb nal munna 

dab 

rakkbia-bai, sajje 


See, 

left 

hand ivith plough-handle 

pressing 

kept-is, right 

batth 

yicb 

purani 

bai. Samne darakbtde 

belli 

huqqa 

ar panida 

hand 

in 

ox-whip 

is. In-front a-tree-of 

beneath 

hookah 

and water-of 

gbara 

pia 

-bai. 

TJttbe-bi ikk inuiida 

baitba 

liai. 

Kirsan 

jar 

put-doicn-is. 

Here-also a child 

seated 

is. 

The-culticator 


l3icliai'a tliori-ji rat-tc* iitthia-liai. Hal aur l)lialda-riu 

the-poor-man a-Vittle-very niglit-jrohi oiusoi-is. Plough and oxen 

le-ke, tarke-tarke kliet-par an palmeliia-liai. Jad surai 

talxen-liacing, venj-earhj the-fiekl-on harlng-coinc urrlved-he-k. TFlien the-sun 

sir-par aanda-hai, giiar'-wali rOtti liaundi-Lai. Eli lial 

the-head-on comhig-is, then the-honse-mistress hread hi'inging-iis. He the-plovgh 

khol-dinda-liai. Bliald5-nn cdiara paiinda-liai. Ap liattli mdli 

loosening-is. The-oxen-to fodder causlitg-to-fall-hc-is. Himself hand monFi 


dho-ke tlianda honda-liai. Potti klianda-liai. Hiiqqa pinda-liai. 

icashed-haxing cool hecoming-lie-is. Bread eatlng-he-is. Hookah drinking-he-is. 

Blialds-nn pani plonda-hai. Pai-ke thora-jelia eliir aram 

The-oxen-to vxder caxmng-to-drink-he-is. Ballen-hating a-Vdtle-verg time rest 
linda-liai. Gllar-^Yali sag-sug le-ke chali jandi-liai. 

taking-he-is. The-honse-mistress vegetahJes-etc. taken-having gone going-is. 

Kamm bulita honda-liai. Ts l)icliara isi dliande-viclicli din 

JFork onveh hecorning-is. Either the-poor-felloic this occnpation-in the-dag 
piira kar-dinda-hai. Xalif-ta hOr kamin-kar ];arda-nai. Jad stiraj 

fidl rnaking-is. Othericise other business doing-he-is- Hlien the-sun 

cMiipan lagda-liai. lial aur IjlialdS-nH le-ke gliar aunda-liai. 

to-he-hidden he ginning -is, then plough and oxen taken-hacing house coming-he-is. 
Sir-par cliai’cT-di gatlirl liaunda-hai. BhaldS-de age cliara 

Head-on fodder-qf bundle hringing-he-is. Oxen-of in-front fodder 


paimdfi-Iiai. Ghar-nali dluir kaddhdi-liai. Pujttl pakundi-bai. 

causing-to-fall-he-is. The-house-mistress milk drawing-is. Bread cooking-she-is. 

Eh khusi-khusi bal-bachchs-richch baith-ke kbanda-hai. Pbir ebe jebe 

He happy-luqjpg children-among sat-hacing eating-is. Again he such 
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suwad 

nal 

pair 

pasar-ke 

s6nda-hai. 

ik badshaha-nu 

phulla-di 

comfort 

with 

feet 

extended-hewing 

sleeping-is, 

as kings-to 

fiowers-of 

chhija-par 

bill 

nasib 

nahi. 




beds-on 

even 

fortune 

is- not. 





FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

See liow he goes along carrying his plough-handle under his left arm, Avith his 
ox-whip in his right hand. He has set down, at the foot of a tree, his hookah and a 
water-jar, and his little boy is seated beside them. The poor cultiA^ator has risen from 
his bed while there is still a little of the night left, and with his plough and oxen reaches 
his field at dawn. At midday, when the sun is OA'er his head, his Avife brings him his 
food. He unyokes his plough and throws some fodder before his oxen. As for himself, 
he washes his hands and his mouth to make himself cool, and takes his meal. Then he 
AA'aters his oxen, and after that takes a A'ery little rest. His Avife gathers wild herbs for 
spinach and takes them home, but he has still much AA ork to do. He keeps on at the 
same business of ploughing till eA^ening, or else he betakes himself to some other occupa- 
tion. When the sun begins to set he takes his jAlough and his oxen home, carrying on 
his head a bundle of fodder which he has cut. Then he tliroAA's some of the fodder before 
the oxen, while his wife milks the cows. Then she cooks the evening meal, and he sits 
doAvn to eat it happily surrounded Ijy his children. Then he stretches out his less and 
goes to sleep with more pleasure than ever Avas the lot of kings upon their beds <^f 
flowers. 
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The Musalman tribes, which are said to have come from the west, and who are now 
settled in the Ghaggar valley in the district of Hissar, are known as Pachhdcjd, or westerners, 
and also as Hath, or the ruthless ones. As their second name indicates, they are a trucu- 
lent lot. Their language is known as Pachhadi or Kathi. A similar language is spoken 
in the Ghaggar valley in the Kularan tJulad of the Jind state. Here it is called Jand or 
Naili. Xaili is probably the same as noil, which is the local name of the Ghaggar valley. 
I do not know the origin of the name Jand, unless it refers to the jand bush which is a 
very prominent object in this wild tract. 

Under whatever name it is called, Pachhadi, Pathi, Jand, or Naili, it is the same 
form of speech, i.e., Powadhi Pahjal3i, strongly mixed with the Bafigaru dialect of Western 
Hindi spoken immediately to its east. The pronunciation is fond of nasal sounds. Here 
and there we meet a form borrowed from the 3Ialwai Panjabi spoken immediately to the 
west. 

The number of speakers reported is — 

Hissar (Ratli!) ^ , 36.490 

Jind (Jand) . . * 2,500 

3S,990 

I give three specimens of this dialect, viz-, a portion of the Parable of the Prodiital 
Son and a folktale from Hissar, and another folktale from Jind. These show sufficiently 
the mixed character of the dialect. As might be expected, the Jind specimen has more 
Western Hindi in it than the others. 

It is unnecessaiy to discuss this mixed form of speech at any length. It is sufficient 
to note that the genitive is sometimes formed by adding hd, and sometimes by adding dd. 
The oblique form (or locative) of the genitive mere, is used to mean Go me so jdf-ke, 
to a Jat. The sign of the dative is or ne. Sometimes we have the Bahgaru sa, I 
am ; sai, he is. The termination gl is used in the present as well as in the future. Thus, 
degi, she comes ; the Malwai futme jdsu, I Avill go, ocems. The past participle of 
ghallnd, to send, is ghatta, not ghallid. 

Note the nasal pronunciation of clinhadd, wishing ; duda, coming ; jasU, I will go, 
and the substitution of a dental dh for a cerebral dh or rh in ladlie, for harlie (specimen 

II). 
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Rath! Dialect. (District, Hissar.). 

Specimen I. 

^ ^ ^ ^ I trgT 

^rrl^ % ^ i ^rm ^ w 

♦ C\ Oy ♦ ^ ^ 

I ^ ?prt mrj ttrt ^r#R ttt i ^ 

^ ^ WIT f^ ^TRT ^ 1 ^TT iTT^ TO TO 

% fW ^ TfT I ^ fTT WT^ IRF I ff TOir TO I 

HIT ^ ^iwr WT ^*<A\ I ^ ^rt- 

^ ^JTT^ ^ fro I ^ ff fer =qT ^ !¥ ^ 

^ f^T^ I ^ WKi # ^ ^ 1w TO ^ 

TOT ^ I fl^ ^3^^ #Dr TO ^ II 
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Central Group. 

PANJABI. 

Bathi Dialect. (Disteict, Hissak.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ik 

admi-te 

doy putr 

san. 

Unbacbu 

lora 

putrne 

One 

man-to 

two sons 

were. 

Them-from-in the- 

■younger 

son-by 

apde 

peAvnS 

akbya, 

‘ kera 

mal minS 

auda-bai 

/V f\i 

menu 

his-own father-to 

it-was-sakl. 

‘ ivhatever 

property me-to 

arriving-is 

me-to 


de.’ Pewiie mal lore putrnu band 

give.’ The-father-by the-property the-younger son-to having-divided 

ditta. Tliore diya magrS sara mal ikattha karte 

was-given. A-feio days after the-ivhole property together in-making 

par-des jgda-raha. TJtbl bad-kboi \va bhere 

a- foreign-country going-remained. There wicked-habits and bad 

kama-vich sara mal gawa-ditta. Sara mal 

doings-in all the-propeidy icas-squandered-away. All the-property 

gawS-betba-ke kuchb na raba. Us des-vicb bura 

wasted-completely-been-having anything not remained. That country-in a-bad 

kal paya. Wub bukb maran laga. Pber us desde 

famine fell. Be hungry to-die began. Then that country-of 

sirdar -kol6 gola ja lagya. Us sirdarne 

a-great-man-near servant have-gone he-becanie-attached. That great-man-by 

apde kbetrade-vicb siirSda cbberu kar-ditta. Kere wub cbbil 

himself-of fields-of-in pigs-of swineherd ivas-made. Which those husks 

sCir khSde T\-ah cbbil bbi usnS ni thiyaye. Wub cbabSda-si 

the-pigs ate those husks even him-to not were-got. Be wishing-was 

ke ‘yab cbbil mlnfi tbiyt-jty, to usde-nal dbid 

that ‘ these husks me-to {if-)they-be-fotmd, then those-of-with belly 

bbar-lewa.’ Wub cbbil bbi usnO koi nabl did5-si. 

I-might-fill. Those husks eveti him-to any-one not giving-icas. 
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Rathi Dialect. 


(District, Hissar.) 


Specimen II. 

^ ^ ^ I ^ WT^: ^ 

It ^ f%T^I 

It ^ 1 W ^ I ^ wz 

v\ 0\ 

H5T ^ €t^ w\ ^rm ^ ^ 

^rPT ^T^rr i ^ %f wrI i ^rr^ xt4 tt €t ^ptt \ ^ ^ 

m\ I ^ TTTt ^ TRJT 1 ^ ^TZ^ ^RTft ^Ti I 

^ mzM Wl ^ ^ I ^ ^ XJ^ x?i^ 

m TO ^ ^IffT ^ ftl TO^, RtfR-^ RT ^ 

^ ^ ^ TITRlI' #fT R If wm ^ ^ Wf TOt I 
Rrsftrl Rfft cff ^T ^ ^ ^1^? R rit TTR ^ ^ ^T I ^ 

wz ^TT xjR^tTR ^ ^rrar i ^ 4i««)< W # 

^Tz^ t ft I mz^ fli %^TTf R ft I mz 

wft XJT % ^T%T TO ^ ^ RRT R f^t 1^ pITR #1 I 

Tm Rt ^T^RT I ^ ^ TO ^ mz^ RT# R ^ R | 

Rtft ^ mi % I fR^t ^t€t f% RR f I ^ 

ftnft Rt€t Rft Rtf I ^ ^ft Rt^ ^ ^ RTR ^ I 

^R Rfro ^ft RTT RT x?fR RTT ^ft ^ ^ RTT Rt^ I 

• 0\ ♦ 

ir^ mz^ R^ ft % w(z R t Tft I i:cfR If rt to ^ 

RffT fR 1^ ^ Rl^ I RTR ^ Rf! Rlfl I RTZft 

Rt^ R Rljm R¥ TO mZ I R ^ Rift xf | RTC RT^ 

RJRffro mz RiT Ri^ftTR % RTRT II 
0\ • 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

PANJABI. 


El I Hi Dialect. 


Specimen li. 


Central Group. 


(District, Hissar.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

tiiK jat-ke ek-jatani tlii. Jat jacl kliet-mg bag-jida 


to 


One Jat-of one-Jatanl was. The-Jaf when the-field-in iised-to-go then 
pachJie-te mohaii-bhog churma kar-ke kliadi, aiu‘ sajhnai 

after-froin mdhan-hhbg churma made-haring she-used-to-eat, and the-ecening-in 


jat jad ada 

the-Jdt when he-nsed-to-come 

to 

verily 
kise 
some 


marugi, mere 
shall-die, to-me 
pair pliiite ; 
the-feet burst; 


rug 


jatani jatnai 

the-Jafanl the-Jdt-to 
]io-£rava ; su' 
sickness has-become ; head 
waidnai ya syanenai 

physician-to or wise-man-to 


kaliadi, ‘ mai to 
used-to-say, ‘ I verily 
diikhe ; pet dukbe ; 

aches; stomach aches; 

dikha, opari-pucliba 
show, spells-incantations 


kara.’ 

Jad 

jat 

man-me 

Sochi, ‘ is-ka 

mas am’ 

get-made.’ 

When 

{by-)the-Jdt 

mind-in it- 

was-thought, ‘ her-of 

flesh and 

gulla to 

roj 

badbe, am 

yih kahe, 

“ mere rog 

lag-gaya.” 

bones verily 

daily 

increase, and 

she says. 

“ to-me illness attached-went.” 

Yiib keli 

ban 

sai ? ’ Ek 

din jat 

pars-me 

s6-gaya. 

This what 

manner 

is ? ’ One 

day the-Jdt 

common-resting-place-in slept, 

kliet 

na 

gay a. Tliori 

bar pacbbe gliain 

gaya ; to 

the-iield{-to) 

not 

%vent. Short 

time after in-the-house 

went; and 

jatani 

mohan-bbog kardi 

pai. 

Jad jatnai 

Sochi, 


he-Jdtanl mbhan-bhbg preparing was-found. Then the-Jat-by it-was-thouglit. 


'is-ka 


ilaj 


bandlie 


to tliik 


la<re.’ 


her-of remedy {if-)ii-is-done then right it-may-become. 


Jad jat ek 
Then the-Jdt one 


phakir pa gaya, 

aiir kaha, ‘ meri 

jatani 

masti-hoi 


aegi ; 

fakir near went. 

and said, ‘my 

Jdtanl 

wanton-become 

becomes ; 

mohan-bhog 

ya churma 

to khave, anr 

jad 

sajhnai 


khet-te 

mbhan-bhbg 

or churmd 

verily she-eats, and 

xvh en th e-even ing-i n 

the^fielcl-f rom 

mai an, 

mere jinai 

kalah banaTe.’ 

Jad 

phakirnai 


kahi. 

I come, 

my mind-to trouble she-makes.’ 

Then 

faklr-by 


it-was-said, 


‘Tau ckar sut-ki kukari li-a, mai 
‘ Thou four thread-qf btindles bring, I 


taii'iiai maiitr*ke de-du 
thee-to charmed-having will-give.’ 


ga.' 
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To 

jat char 

kukari 

phakirnai 

de-aya ; to 

phakir 

Then 

the-Jdt four 

bundles-of-thread 

the-faklr-to 

gave ; then 

the- fakir 

wai 

kukari 

parh-ke 

jatnai 

de-di. 

Jatne 

those 

bundles-of-thread 

ench anted-hac ing 

the-Jdt-to they-were-gicen. 

The-Jdt-by 


suplie-ke cliaro kOnio-me charo kukayi clhar-cli. Jat 

room-of four corners-in four hundles-of -thread were-placed. The-Jat 

kukari cUiar-ke bahii* cliala-gaya, am* kah-gaya, ‘maT kise 

the-biindles-of -thread placed-having out icent, and said, ‘ I some 
Avaicl-ne biilan jasS, rat-pare auga.’ Jat to 

physickm-to to-call will-go, at-nightfall I-will-come.' The-Jdt indeed 


chala-gaya, to 

jatani 

pachhe-te snphe-me 

bari. 

Jad 

ek 

went-away, then 

the-Jdt aril 

afterwai'ds room-into 

entered. 

Then 

one 

kukari 

boli ki, 

‘ ai-he ? ’ Jad 

dusri 

boli 

ki. 

bundle-of -thread 

spoke that, 

‘ she-come-is ? ' Then 

the-second 

spoke 

that. 

‘ an de.’ 

Jad 

tisri boli ki. 

‘ dari nahi ? ’ 

Jad 

‘ to-come allow.' 

Then the-third spoke that, ‘feared-she not? ' 

Then 

chauthi boli, 

' dare. 

to kliaye kyo ? 

’ Ise 


tariyS 


fourth spoTce, ‘ f-she-fears, then she-eats why?' In-these-very manners 
jataui char ya p5ch bar bari, to kiikariyl 

the-Jdlani four or fee times entered, and the-bundles-of-thread 

ise tarS boll. Jad jatani l)hai-bhahk ho-ke 


in-this-rery manner spoke. Then the-Jatanl terrified become-hacing 


khat-me 

dhai-pari. 

Itne-me 

jat 

a-gaya. 

am 

kaha 

ki. 

the-bedstead-in 

fell-down. 

Jlean- while 

the-Jdt 

came. 

and 

said 

that. 

‘ AA'aid to 

tarke 

avega ; 

aj 

koi 

nahl 

ida.’ 

'physician indeed at-dawn 

will-come ; 

to-day 

any -one 

not 

{is-)coming.' 

Jad jatani 

boli, ‘ tai. 

naputa, 

yah 

bala 

kadh ; 

mai 

to 


Then the-Jatanl said, 'thou, childless-one, this ecil turn-out; I indeed 
aclilii sh.’ Jad jat chars ktikariyS kadh-kar 

■well am.' Then the-Jdt the-four bundles-of-thread taken-out-hating 
phakirnai de ay a. 

the-faklr-to luwing-giren came. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There were once upon a time a Jat and his Avife. As soon as he had gone to the 
field and was safe out of the house, his AAufe used to make mbhan-bhbgs and chuernds^ and 
eat them all herself. Then, AA'hen he came home in the evening, she used to ciy out, ‘ I ’m 
dying. I’m sick. My head aches. My stomach aches. My feet are bursting. Send for 
a doctor or for some Avise man Avho Avill charm me AA^ell again.’ The Jat thought to himself 
that this was a queer business. ‘ "VYhat’s the matter AAuth her ? She’s getting fatter every 


^ These are two kinds of sweetmeats. 
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day, and she says she’s sick ! ’ So one day he did not go to his field, but lay down and had 
a snooze in the village rest-house. After a little while he went home, and fovmd his wife 
making mbhan-blwgs. Then he thought to himself, ‘ I must cure her of this, and she’ll 
soon be all right.’ So he went to a holy-man and laid the case before him. ‘ My wife,’ 
said he, ‘ is turning wanton. She eats inbhan-bhdgs and churmas, and then, when I come 
home from my field in the evening, she troubles my life.’ The holy-man told him to 
bring him four reels of thread, and he would put a spell upon them. So the Jat brought 
the four reels of thread to the holy-man, who charmed them, and gave them back to him. 
Then the Jat took the reels home and put one in each of the fom* corners of the room. 
Then he told his wife that he was going out to look for a doctor, and would be back by 
nightfall. 

As soon as he was out of the way, the wife went into the room to make some more 
mdhan-bhbgs. Then the reels of thread began to speak. The fii’st said, ‘ has she come ? 
The second said, ‘ let her come.’ The third said, ‘ isn’t she afraid ? ’ The fom*th said, 
‘ if she is afraid, why does she eat ? ’ The woman came into the room four or five times, 
and this happened on each occasion. At last she became terrified out of her wits, and fell 
down on her bed in a faint. Meanwhile the Jat came home, and said, ‘ the doctor’s 
coming in the morning, I couldn’t get any one to come to-day.’ She repKed, ‘ for 
Heaven’s sake, O Childless One,^ turn this devihy out of the house. I am quite well 
now.’ So the Jat took out the four reels, and, after giving them hack to the holy-man, 
returned home. 


^ A term of abuse. 
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fief RH 5 T§ 5 (aii, ^ 55 olTg^^- 

W ^Inp I fS3L ^ iT5 5(t 3H^g 

^Tfgs' ora 5 ^ ^ gfewal 5 ira gl ^13 

^ tiH Bst o(ftl»HT i4f0 HT A' v^t^t i 

^■g ^ I i viwT s ig h^' i f's' v«v ^>4^1 \on- 

^gTW agt vfel % ^ ^ sit 1 s tre »w^ "ura ^M^-g g^- 

^ ^Tfa tna MiRgi^i igs w ^ sra 0 ggi fss 

fes ^ifg feifl ggT vgtvMT m‘^ g^ 1 §3 ora! vjwt ^251^ 1 ^fg 

^t! Rg>g gton^ a ^f^ gg’ agg^ 1 gf^gg ag ggT ggs gijsl 


'ItigT ^R Rg^ H^g gigti g^fg ^a?? •^a ggg 3gf%»MT 

^ ^s'! g^ 1 gfg 1 f s- agi gr 1 igs agr igi igT ftfqr 1 
^"HagTv^^o^ Rgtfe Rrfgi ^fg yg^^i f^gi 1431 ^g^ 25 fain(T I g flTg ^ 
^ w »rsggM gras gfggg ag tiggi^ f^g «gW i 

0 gg1 1 gga ©'sa ags 2531! >5{gRa gi rrs* sgT i ujg vg gga 

— o 

^ fla25 Rifo ^f!a ngife wfg gig! i f yfev^i i f g gi^ ^1 
igT g I v)igg25!YMTS ag tgi^ i agT ag gfe'gg Rifg 
'g25T'i g I ^Tf^ fga yrg w fgivjiii gg uifg»HT Mg gsa gaTg^ gg 
gig I gTgs > 4 ifti 31 a gaig gfesg Rrftis naTg Maf^w 


g 25 TB ags sfaiw i gf^g gifga! frara! gg gi^ vhm^ gT% 
aygT grga trai 25 l gs vjfg sig^ 25 f^vHT iigi astr ag fgw | 

Rggf gH >HTg i yfgj?! gg^T iij^r 33 ? ag a f "s Mwi aga 
gMgg Rfgs ^iigT T^g ujg >iTfg »jth gfg»iT i gifg fs'!a a ggtfg 

grfg g25T 1 Fi ^5 3 ^ U|g V)pg gfggg sg agg 253!! fa^ m^i 
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f ^ yi^hfir i aas scftiw 5 ^hms tre ^31251 ^ ^ 

§a^ oPHtP ^ yTj v)ra ^ sroa^ a* 0 aa i f jft ^sra 

y^ viftT ofl ys s^ y»oCH 5 ^ya^T ^few >Sa OT 

fit steyf’a't^ yy wfa afyw n 



INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


PAK'JABI. 


Jand Dialect. 


(JiKD State.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

cKhora biyah na 

son marriage not 

lagia, ‘ inn 

began, ‘liim-to 
Aihl-karSni tiwisdis 


la-dia. 


Ik raje-ka 

One Hdjd-of 

aihl'karinn kahan 

the-officials-to to-say 

karaAve.’ 

he-may-cause-to-maJce.’ 

laiighia-karda 
used-to-pass-through were-hrouglit{-and)-pnt. 
Jatt-ki tasTir pasind kav-ke 

a-Jdt-of picture approved made-having 

biyahan charh-gae. Ikk bhatliiyari 

they-started. One inn-girl 
cbali-gai. UnnI kahia, 

icent. Ser-by it-icas-said, 


karaAve. Daja 

causes-to-make. The-jRdjd 

samjbao, biyah 

make-understand , marriage 

tasvirS jis-jaga AAahi 


The-officials-by icomen-qf pictures ivhat-place he 


Ik Bachittar Kaur, dhi 

One Bachittar Kaur, daughter 
Avahini ‘ hs ’ kar-li. IlnnH 

hini-by ‘ yes ’ ivas-niade. Sim-to 


to-marry 

gail 

with {-him) 
dekh 


aAA’a.’ Dekh-ke kah-dia, 


chhoredi yar thi, AA^ahi bhi 

the-boy-of beloved teas, she too 

‘ pahils Bachittar kaui-nG mai 

‘first Bachittar Kaur-to I 

Avahi bad sakal iiak tu 

having-seen may-come^ Heen-having it-icas-said, ‘she bad shaped is, thou 

akkha bannh-ke phere laT.’ Unn? akkhn dukhdisda 

eyes tied-having circumambiilation take' Rim-by eyes sore-of 

bahana kar-ke patti bannh-ke phere le-lie. 

pretence made-having {a-)bandage tied-having circumambulation was-taken. 

Biyah-ke jad apne ghar ae, ratnG wabi uske 

Married-having when their-own house {they-)came, niglit-at she liim-of 

pas gai. Chhorene akkhl bannh-ke kah-dia, ‘ pgclia 

near went. The-boy-by eyes tied-having it-icas-said, ‘ at-the-foot-end-qf-th e-bed 

pai rauh.’ Tin din AA-ahi isi targ pgdia paidi 

lying remain.' Three days she {in-)this manner at-th e-foot-end lying 

rahi. Unne dalil kari, ‘ akkhn khulaAvS.’ 

remained. Rer-by consideration was-made, ‘ eyes I-should-cause-to-be-opened.' 

Wahi roj sarae-mai bhathiyari-ke pas raha-karda. Bachittar Kaur 

Re every-day the-inn-in the-inn-girl-of near used-to-live. Bachittar Kaur 

bechan-Avali CrT-ijji’i ban-ke us sarai-mShi gai. 

seller Gujrl {coivherdess) become-having that inn-in went. 

4 X 


dahT 

curds 
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Wahi sakal dekli-ke baktit tarpMa. Pucklian lagia, ‘jo kol 

Se face seen-having much was-agitated. To-ask he-began, ‘if anyone 

rakkhe, tu rahi-jae ? ’ TJnne kaha, ‘ ha.’ Chhorene 

ke€p{-thee), thou icouldst-lice ?' Her-by it-was-said, ‘yes’ The-boy-by 

kaha, ‘ tera clera kittha ? ’ Unne kaha, ‘ p5cli-ki 

it-was-said, ‘thy staying-place where{-i8)?’ By-her it-icas-said, ‘foot-end-of 
sarai-mShi.’ Wahi puchhcla phira, pata nahl lagia. 

inn-in. lie asking wandered, trace not was-found. 

KO-pitt-ke ghar-ma an-hara. EatnH Bachittar 

W ept-beaten-himself -haring tlie-honse-in coming-entered. Night-to Bachittar 


Kaur jad 

gai. 

phir akkha 

bannh-laia. 

Wahi 

ro , ,ru 

padia 

j)ai 

Kaur xvhen 

loent. 

again eyes 

were-tied. 

She 

the-foot-end 

lying 

rahi. 

Tarke 

utth-ke 

kahan 

lagi, 

‘ aihmak 

tha. 

remained. 

At-dawn 

got-up-having 

to-say 

she-began. 

‘fool 

he-was. 

samjha 

nahl.’ 

Ghore-par 

charh-ke 

admi-ki 

sakal-mihi 

wahi 

he-understood 

not.’ 

A-horse-on mounted-h aving 

a-man-of 

form-in 

she 

sarSi-mlhi 

phir 

gai. Onhe 

puchhia 

‘ure 

Eaje-ka 

chhora 

the-inn-in again went. By-her 

it-was-asked 

^ here the-Bajd-qf 

son 


hai?’ ArdaliSne kah-dia, ‘ haiga.’ TJnng kaha, ‘kah-deo 

is?’ Orderlies-by It-was-said, ‘ he-is.’ Ber-by it-was-said, ‘ tell {-Mm) 
Bachittar-Sahi IjulaTe hai.’ "Wahi us-ke pas a-gia. Doe ghorig-par 

BacUttar-Sdhi culling is.’ Be her-of near came. Both horses-on 

charh-ke sakaruH chale-gae. Daban-mihi ja-ke sakar 

mounted-having hunting-for went-forth. Forest-in gone-having hunted-animial 


maria. Bachittar-Sahine sakar pakaria. ITahi halal 

was-killed. Bachittar-Sahi-by a-hunted-animal icas-caught. Be slaughtering 

karan lagia. Bachittar-Sahi-ki ugli baddh-gai. Chhorene apne saphe 

to-do began. Bachittar- Sdhi-of finger cut-was. The-boy-by Ms-own turban 

bichchS kapra phar-ke ugli bannli-dai, aur kahan lagia, 

in-froni cloth having-torn the-finger binding-ivas-given, and to-say he-began, 

‘ mera kaleja kat-gia.’ Doe saharnS chale-ae. Pahila chhoreda 

‘my heart was-cut? Both the-city-to came. At-first the-boy-of 

ghdra bhaja-kar dekh-ke unnS- khara kar-ke 

horse caused-to-run-having seen-having him-to standing- still made-having 

Bachittar Saliine ghora daballia, aur ghar-mihi an-baria. 

Bachittar Sdhi-by the-horse was-made-to-rxin, and the-house-in entered 

Wahi udik-ke sarii-mihi chala-gia. Sanjhno jad ghar 

Be waited-having the-inn-in having-gone -icent. Bvening-at lohen the-house 


ae, Bachittar 
lie-came, Bachittar 


Kaur kahan 
Kaur to-say 


lagi, ‘ kitthe 
began, ‘ where 


pawa ? ’ 
should-I-lie ? ’ 


Dnns 

Sim-by 
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kaha, ‘pidia.’ Bachittar Kaurne kahia, ‘ai dusman, 

it-was-said, ‘ at-the-foot~end.' Hachittar Kaur-by it-icas-sciid, ‘ O enemy, 

jad meri ugli baddlii-thi tei’a kalja baddha-tliu, ab tu kahta-hai 

when my finger cut-icas thy heart cnt-icas, now thou saylvg-art 

mainn padia pai raho.’ Usi wakat unne patti 

me-to at-foot-end lying remain.' At-that-very time him-by bandage 

akkba-ki khol-lai. Sakal-ko deklitai roia aiu’ kaha ki, 

eyes-of icas-opened. The-form-to on-seeing-even he-icept and said that, 

‘itne-din maiiin bbathiarine dboke-mSlii rakklua.’ 

^ so-many-days me-to the-inn-girl-by deception-in it-was-hept.' 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a king whose son would not marry. So he told his 
ministers to make the prince marry. They hung pictures of various yoi;ng women on the 
wall of a place by which the prince used to pass, and he agreed to marry the original of 
one of the pictures, namely, a -Tat girl named Bachittar Kaur. So they all set out for 
the marriage. Now he was entangled with a low wench of the town inn, and she 
accompanied him on his journey to his wedding. She advised him to let her first go and 
see Bachittar Kaur, and then she would come back and describe her to him. He sent 
her, and when she returned she said, ‘ she’s horribly ugly. I’d advise you to bandage 
vour eyes when you are walking round the wedding altar with her.’ So the prince 
pretended that his eyes were sore, and kept them tight bandaged during the wedding 
ceremony, ikfter the marriage rites had been duly performed tliey returned home, and 
at nightfall his bride was brought to him. The boy had his eyes tight bandaged, and 
told her to lie down at the foot of the bed and stay there. This thing went on for three 
days, and then she said to herself that she must get his eyes unbandaged someway or 
other. As for the prince he used to go to the inn each day to visit his troUop. So 
Bachittar Kaur disguised herself as a Gujar tyre-seller and went to the inn. As soon as 
the prince saw her face he fell desperately in love with her, and asked her if she was 
willing to live with anyone as his kept Avoman. ‘ Yes,’ said she. So the prince asked 
her Avherc she lived. ‘ At the Foot-of-the-Bed Hotel,’ said she and AAnnt away. So the 
prince wandered about the town asking for the Foot-of-the-Bed Hotel, but no one could 
tell him where it AA'as, and he returned home Aveeping and beating his breast. At night 
he tied up his eyes as usual, and Bachittar Kaur came and lay at the foot of the bed. 
At daAA-n she said to herself, ‘ Well he is a fool, not to understand.’ Then she dressed 
herself like a man and mounted a horse and rode off to the inn. She asked if the king’s 
son was there. The orderlies told her he Avas. ‘ Then tell him,’ said she, ‘ that Bachittar 
Shah wants to see him.’ So the prince came out, and they both rode off on their horses 
to hunt. In the forest Bachittar Shah captured a deer, and got down to kill it in the 
orthodox manner. As she did so she cut her finger, and the prince tore a piece of cloth 
off his turban and tied up the Avound. As ho did so he said, ‘ it is not your finger, but 
my heart, that is really cut.’ Then they returned to the city. When the prince began 
to go on ahead, she made him stop. Then she galloped her own horse and got home 

VOL. IX, PART I. 4x2 
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safely without being observed. He waited for his comrade to return, but as she did not, 
he went to the town inn to console himself there. When he came home in the evening 
Bachittar Kaur asked him where she was to lie. ‘ At the foot of the hed,’ said he. 
Then she cried out, ‘ O mine enemy, when my finger was cut, your heart was cut ; and 
now you tell me to lie at the foot of the bed.’ Then the prince tore the bandage from 
off his eyes, and when he saw her beauty he wept and cried, ' Ah, for so many days hath 
that inn- wench deceived me.’ 
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MALWAT. 

The Malwa is the name of the old settled dry country of the Sikh Jatts to the east 
of the river Sutley It includes the whole of the British district of Ferozepore, and the 
greater part of Ludhiana. It also includes the states of Faridkot and Maler-Kotla, and 
parts of the states of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind. Moreover, we must further include 
the Chirak Tahfil of the state of Kalsia, which lies in the Ferozepore district. In 
Ludhiana, to the north of the Malwa, the rich country on the south side of the Sutlej, 
in which sugar-cane grows, is known as the Powadh. The Powadh, as we have already 
seen, extends further to the south-east, and occupies part of Umballa, and the east of 
the Phulkiau states. "We may say that the western boundary of the Malwa is the Sutlej. 
Its northern is the Powadh country of Ludhiana, and (in Ferozepore) again the Sutlej. 
Its eastern boundary may be roughly taken as the 76th degree of East Longitude, east of 
which Powadhi Panjabi is spoken. 

South of the Malwa, in the south of the district of Ferozepore, and in the Sirsa 
TahsU of Hissar, lies the Rohi or Jahgal. This is the great dry tract between the 
valleys of the Ghaggar and of the Sutlej, which was to the Sikhs until lately what the 
prairie, or backwoods, or bush, was to the early colonists in America and Australia.^ 
Cultivation is extending into the Jahgal from the Malwa, and as tracts become settled 
they become considered as part of the Malwa, so that the area of the Jahgal is 
continually decreasing. South of the Jahgal lies the Bagri-speaking country of 
Bikaner. A mixture of Bagri and Panjabi, which I call Bhattiani, is spoken in the 
extreme south of Ferozepore, and moreover, in that district, extends north along the 
left bank of the Sutlej under the name of Rathauri. 

The language of the Malwa and Jahgal tracts is practically the same. It is called 
Malwai, or the language of the Malwa, Jahgali, or the language of the Jahgal, and 
Jatki, because most of its speakers are Jatts. The use of the latter name should be 
avoided, so as to prevent confusion with the altogether different Jatki which is a form of 
Lahnda. 

The number of speakers of Malwai, under its varying names, is estimated to be 
as follows : — 


Locality. Number of speakers. 

rerozepore 709,000 

Ludhiana . 640,000 

Faridkot .... 110,000 

Maler-Kotla 75 295 

I’atiala . . .334,500 

.... 207,771 

44,021 

Kalsia . . . . . . , . . , . ^ _ 9 467 


Total . 2,130,054 

These figures are somewhat too large, as those for Ludhiana include the inhabitants 
of the Powadh tract, which have not been separately estimated. The excess is not 
however, of importance. 


^ See Sirsa Settlement Report (1879-83), p. 30. 
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Malwai does not differ materially from the standard Panjabi of the grammars. 
In fact, if 'tre are to judge from the specimens, the standard form of the language is 
used everywhere (except in that cerebral n and I disappear as we go south), and the 
irregular forms are not substituted hut are employed at option. 

The principal peculiarity of Malwai is that, as we go south, a dental n and I are 
substituted for a cerebral n and I respectively. Thus in Ferozepore we have jdna, not 
jdnd, to go; Jiun, not liun, now ; ndl, not ndl, with ; and kdl, not kdl, near. The letters b 
and V are freely interchangeable. Thus, bekli, for vekh, see ; hicJi or vich, in. The la.'^t 
word also illustrates another characteristic of Malwai, that the final consonant of a 
word is not doubled. Thus, vich, not vichch, in (but vichchd, from in, in which the 
ch is not final) ; ik, not ikk, one. Sometimes even medial consonants are not doubled 
as in glialid (not ghallid),jutl {noi juttt), nachandl (not nachchancli), all from Feroze- 
pore. It is noteworthy that this non-doubling, with a short preceding vowel, is typical 
of the Pisacha languages. When i falls between two vowels, it is, as elsewhere, often 
written y. Thus, dyd, for did, came. This is, however, little more than a point of 
spelling. TF" between two vowels is often changed to m. Thus, hbmagd, for hbicSgd, 
I shall be. This also occurs in Powadhi. 

In pronouns, dpd is used to mean ‘ we.’ This is borrowed from Rajasthani, but 
the meaning of the word is changed. In Rajasthani and Gujarati, dpa means only 
‘ we, including the person addressed.’ Thus, to give an oft-quoted example, if you say 
to your cook, ‘ we shall dine at eight o’clock,’ you must not use dpa, or you will invite 
your cook to dine with you. 

In Malwai there does not seem to be any such restriction of meaning. Thus Mr. 
Newton gives, as an exanijile of its use, Ildlice des-te dpa de-ha, have come from the 
Malwa region. 

For the second person jfiural, note the form thdn^, to you, in the Nabha specimen. 

In i’erozepore, dicdd is regularly employed to mean ‘own,’ instead of the standard 
dpnd. Apnd, with the first a short and a dental n, is also commonly met Avith over the 
whole tract. 

In the other pronouns t is often substituted for s. Thus (Mr. Newton’s examples) 
ut (for us) vele, at that time ; it (for is) kar-ke, for this reason ; kite (for kise) loal, 
in some direction ; kit (for his) kamm, of what use. 

KucJih or kiish is ‘anything.’ Indeed c/J; seems to be often pronounced as / or 
sh in other words. 

In A^erbs the second person singular often loses its nasal and takes the M'estern 
Hindi form. Thus, hai, for hat, thou art. 

Kh arena , to stand up, is contracted from khard-hbnd. So also in Lahnda. 

Other borroAA’ings from Western Hindi are — 

(1) The occasional employment of the agent case for the subject of an intransitive 
verb in the past tense. Thus (Ferozepore), chhbte piitrne gid, literally, by the younger 
son it was gone, i.e. the younger son went. 

(2) The occasional employment of kd for the genitHe. Thus, sata dina-kl (for 
dinadt) muhilat, a delay of seA'en days; gal-kd antra, the explanation of the thing. 

As specimens of Malwai I give — 

(1) A version of a portion of the Parable of the Prodigal Son from Ludhiana. 
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(2) A conversation between two villagers from Ludhiana. 

(3) Another version of the Parable from Tahfil Muktsar in I’erozepore. 

(4) A folktale from Tahfil Pazilka, Perozepore. 

(5) A folktale from District Phul in the Nabha state. 

(6) A short passage from Thana Gobindgadh in Patiala. 

The first five are in the Gurmukhl character, and the sixth in the Persian character. 

As the Ludhiana specimens possess some local peculiarities, I give them first, with 
a brief account of the points which specially apply to this locality. 

In Ludhiana, the village people are fond of adding u to words ending in a conso- 
nant. Thus, a space of time; malu, property; dlmnu, wealth; kahlkii, how 

much? paru,hxii‘, kuchh or kuchJiu, anything; hiuj or hidjii, interest; dudhii, milk. 
This also occurs in the Braj Bhakha dialect of Western Hindi. 

In spelling, y is sometimes substituted for i between two vowels; thus, hdyd, for 
hold, became. 

In the declension of nouns, vichch, in, becomes chi, added directly to the noun as a 
termination. Thus, midakchi, in a country ; luchchpanechi, in debauchery ; khetachi, 
in fields. Similarly, vichchd, from in, becomes chd. Thus, unhachd, from among 
them. 

The first two personal pronouns often take the forms hamd and tumd in the oblique 
plural. Thus, hamdn^, to us ; tmidn^, to you. These are still more common in the 
neighbouring Pbwadhi, where Panjabi merges into Hindostani. There is a curious 
inversion of the aspirate in thudda, for tiihadd, your, and bdhd, for ojidd, his. Compare 
thbn^, to you, in the Nabha specimen. The genitive of the reflexive pronoun is 
apnd, not dpnd. This also is an Eastern form. 

The verb dend, to give, makes the first person plural of its future demage, we shall 
give. This is another Eastern peculiarity. 

As specimens of the village dialect of Ludhiana I give a portion of a version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and a conversation between two villagers. 
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[ No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 

MalwaI Dialect. (District, Lidhiana.) 

Specimen I. 

fep yfti it ^^^15 wftiw Ci§ 

I is % I ftpi ^3 f€3T I 

f^a tcp yft Hs ss 5(at fss tnf f^v^T \ 

ft rl^t wgi HT 5 qs f §i I tl^ JTgi ysc f H 

W255(f3 a(i25 famin 3 ^ §3 tut fssi pfaat 3^25 tii gfe»n 1 fat 
fpt vMMfew t3if3 wa ^3 uTs fq^ flt tt fsst Ha 

^ ^ S 0 9 

> 4 if -f 33 Vi' # fa W ft3 3a si q3 f af fgtt fest 3^1 

3i f^3 II 
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[No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central GROuPr 

PANJABI. 

jMalwai Dialect. (Disteict, Lijdhiaka.) 

Specimen 1. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kise admide do putt si. Unhacbn chhote puttne 

A-certain nian-of two sons icere. Them-frorti-m tlie-younger son-hy 

bapnu akhia, ‘ peo, malda jehra liissa raainn 

the-father-to it-was-said, ^father, property-of whatever share nie-to 

aunda-hai, wand de.’ Time apne jiudiya odha 

arriving-is, having-divided give.' Him-hy in-his-oion life-time his 

hissa wand ditta. Thora-i cliirn li6ya-si clibota 

share having-divided was-given. A-short time been-was the-yoxmger 

sabh kucbb kattba kar-ke ikk duje desnu cbaliya-gia. 

all anything together made-having one other country-to toent-aicay. 

Otbe ja-ke sara malu-dbanu luobcbpanecbi uda-ditta. 

There gone-having all property-wealth debanchery-in was-caused-to-fly-atoay . 

Jad Sara mukk-cbukkia, us mulkcbi kal pai-gia. Ta 

TVhen all was-finished, that country-in famine fell. Then 

us desde ikk sabiTi nal ja ralia. Obne 

that country-of one citizen with having-gone (he-)joined. Mim-by 

usnS apnii kbetSebi sur cbaran gball-ditta. Odba ji 

him-for his-own fields-in pigs to-feed it-was-sent. Sis mind 

kita, ‘ jerbe-cbbilke sur kbaunde-ban, niai bln 6b 

xoas-made, * whatever-husks the-pigs eating-are, I too those 

kba-ke 41*^44 bbar-la ' ; par obnS kbannb kisene cbbilke 

eaten-having belly may -fill ' ; but him-to eating-foi' anyone-by the-hushs 

bbi ni-ditte. 

even were-not-given. 


^OT.. IX, PAkT 1. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 

MawaI Dialect, (Disteict, Ludhiana.) 

Specimen 11. 

^65 t II 

fRU|-S>^ f MTg 253B | 

3T ^ t Htl p4W HI oISS[ 5te 

^1 ifewg ^ >^Tg S#t grer II 

2S1 f€3T I ^ ^ yi^ ^ II 

friV-5^ S(t gTH ^11 

7iW fjfuj-SS naS^Tg^T ofaTfeofT ^ |, 

fnui-gs fefit 3T ?5gT|l 

?iW frfui-v ^ fwgt ^ 25^vMr Jft 1 f'g* 0 ftmn 

SS ^HH 7P 2^1 RiOt^l ^3 ^ I Sg 

25^ I HT25^ HVHI :§MT^ || 

t ft? §§= ^•a;§ t II 

ftfui-^5? w lias 1 1 y555T I, ya ^s >fe^ 

55^ ^51 f^T II 

^fRUi-^-' ^a yalast tii ^li fy^ |,i 

aw ftjW-gs wj5l fla tea ate I, yg gO^. fga- >tere> 
I II 

•pi teV-lH W fefeia 1 1 g% at I II 
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ns I) ( ^ I ^ ng s^ 3 t i 

n3S atrsts ^ a€, ya ^ wnT ifaisr tii 

fVf»»i-»5i*5» iTh a# i ®a ^ u 

OT fiiW-f^ ^a 25^ II 
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[No. 15.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

paxjAbi. 

MalwaI Dialect. (District, Lldhiaka.) 

Specimen IL 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Data Singh. — KiS, bhM, fasal kahiku hol-hai ? 

Biitd Singh. — How, brother, the-crop how-much heen-is? 

Jv^atha Singh. — Bhai, kahdi fasal hai ? mandwarene 

Hatha Singh. — Brother, what-of the-crop) is? the-drought-by 

mar-lae. Haridi bijai, tS, 

{we-)hace-bee)i-killed. Spring-o'op-of sowing, however, 

changi ho-gai-si, paru pichchhs barkha na hoi ; 

good had-been, but afto'wai'ds rain net became; 

kanak huli-gai, chholiinS bulla mar-gia. 

wheat was-damaged, gram-to cold-icind i)iju)‘ed. 

SarSnn sundi kha-gai. 

Bape-seed-to catopillars had-eaten. 

Buta Singh. — Thuade kassi nahl lagdi. 

Butd Singh. — In-y our {-village) canal not being-extended. 

Natha Siiigh. — Mere ghumi-k-nu kassi lagdi-si ; 

Nathd Singh . — 31y ghumdo-ahout-one-to the-canal being-extended-was ; 



bele-sir 

Gudawarne 


pani 

na ditta ; 


in-thne 

the-Tield-Kanungo-by 

ivater 

not was-given ; 


oh 

hi pani 

bina 

hauli 

hoi. 


that{-crop) 

too water 

without 

poor 

became. 

Buta 

Singh. — Hun ki 

hal 

hou. 



Biitd 

Singh. — How what 

cii'cumstances 

will-occu) 



Natha 

Singh. — Kuchhu 

Sarkarda 

karaia 

deuiage, kuchhu 


Hatha Singh . — Some Government-of demand we-shall-gice, some 

tabbar palfge. 

family ice-shall-support. 

Bufa Singh. — Kuchhu kisi niahajanda dena ta nahf ? ’ 

Butd Singh.— Anything any banher-of debt however is-not?' 

Natha Singh. — MundMe biahnS das-kau4S laia-si, utto 

Hatha Singh. — The-son-of marriage-for ten-cowries taken-were, i thereon 
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biaju pai-gia ; 
interest loas-added ; 

SaMi bhari 

Banker-of burden heavy 
dennfi nahl. 

paying-for is-not. 

lua-demtge. 

ive-shall-give-in-addition. 


kuchhu phasal 

at-all the-crop 

ho-gai. Hun 

became. Now 

Biaj 
Interest 


laggi. 


na 

not flourished. 
kucbh. 
anything 

nal 

with{-to) 


Buta 

Sifigb. — Kbulla 

dena bai, ki bbue gaibne bai ? 

But a 

Singh . — Open 

debt is, or land hypothecated is? 

Natba 

Singb. — Cbar-k 

gbuma 

gaibne bai ; kbulla biaju 

Nathd 

Sin gh.^ Some-foil 

r ghumnd 

hypothecated is; open interest-bearing 


hi 

bai, paru 

bun mandware kar-ke koi 


too 

is, but 

now drought oicing-to anyone 


kbulla 

nabT dinda. 



open 

not giving 

• 

Buta 

Singb. — Mai 

maib 

kbaridni bai, tbuade pind 

Butd 

Singh. — By-me 

she-buffalo 

to-be- purchased is, in-your village 


kise 

kole bai ? 



anyone 

near is ? 


Natba 

Singb.— Sun-wali maib 

ikk Jatt kol bai, paru ruiJaiia 

Nathd 

Singh . — In-calf 

she-buffalo 

one Jatt near is, but rupees 


baubta 

mafigda 

bai. 


many 

demanding 

is. 

Buta 

Singb. — Dudbu 

gbiu kinna-ku bai ? Sue kautbe 

Biitd 

Singh . — Ililk 

ghee how-much is ? Calvings how-many 


bai ? 




is ? 



Natba 

Singb.— Tije 

sue siina-bai. Do ser makbni bai, 

Nathd 

Singh. — In-th ird 

calving calved-she-is. Two seer butter is, 


bib 

bai 

ser dudbu bai. Sattar rupaiie 


twenty 

twenty-two 

seer milk is. Seventy rupees 


obnS 

de-rabe. 

paru obu assi mangda-bai. 


him-to 

giving-was. 

but he eighty demanding-is. 

Buta 

Singb.— Ainna 

mullu 

nab! laude. Koi-cbali 

Butd 

Singh.— So-rnuch 

price 

not I-will-spend. Some-forty 


Natha 

Nathd 


panjah-walidi lor hal. 
fifty -worth-of need is. 

Siiisb. — Kite bor dekb-lao, 

Singh. — Some-where else look-out. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

Gonversation betioeen BtifU Singh and Nathd Singh. 

Buta Singh. — O brother, how much was the outturn of last harvest ? 

Nathd Singh. — O brother, owing to the drought it was not much. The outtmn of 
the spring crop promised better, but it was damaged owing to 
want of rain. The gram was completely destroyed by a cold 
Tvdnd, and the rape seed was eaten by caterpillars. 

Butd Singh. — Is your village irrigated by a canal ? 

ISfathd Singh. — Only one ghumao^ of my land was irrigated by a canal, but the Field 
Kanungo refused to give water, when the water was badly wanted ; 
and therefore the outturn of that land was poor. 

Butd Singh. — Now, what will happen ? 

Nathd Singh. — I will have to pay the revenue, and also to support my family. 

Butd Singh. — Have you taken loan from any banker ? 

Nathd Singh. — I took 10 rupees on the marriage of my son, and have to pay now 
the interest on it. The harvest is poor. The loan I took from 
a banker is a heavy burden on me, and now I have nothing 
to pay the debt. Later on, I will pay the principal with 
interest. 

Butd Singh. — Did you take the loan as a debt, or did you hypothecate the land as a 
security for it ? 

Nathd Singh. — Four ghumao of land were hypothecated; the extra sum I took on 
loan, I will now have to pay the interest on it, but as the out- 
turn is small, I cannot pay the principal at present. 

Butd Singh. — I want to buy a buffalo. Has any man of your village got one for 
sale ? 

Nathd Singh. — A Jatt has a buffalo in calf, but the price he demands is ton 
much. 

Butd Singh. —How much milk and ghee does the buffalo give ? and how many 
times has it calved ? 

Nathd Singh. -It has calved thrice already. It gives 22 seers and 2 seers of milk 
and butter respectively. Seventy rupees were offered to that Jatt 
for the buffalo, but he demands 80 rupees. 

Butd Singh. - Such a large sum I cannot spare for buying a buffalo ; I want to 
buy a buffalo worth 40 or 50 rupees. 

Nathd Singh. — Search for a buffalo somewhere else. 


» A gTivmao is a local land measure. Three double paces squared equal one mandld. Fifty-six mandlas equal .one 
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The Malwai spoken outside Ludhiana has fewer peculiarities, as will be seen from 
the folloAving specimens 

I No. 16.] 

iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

paxjabi. 

Malwai Dialect. (District Ferozepore, Tahsil Muktsar.) 

feol $ M3 1 f ^ MB^S fMf§ 

^ ^ 333^ ^ VHT^^T a, fg ;§ « | gi >^15 

^ fsBn fe^i ft# M3H as asi 
13 f^^ I 3 >1TH ii «SS^ 31^ 1 

tret IS S3i faivMt 3 ^ §^3 fea Reitg fgivHt 1 

Q25T 33TSS 'Mfe'Wl 3 ^3 BeRlt fWHT- 

St25 3 MT3 R?5 feS si I §35 33? 3^3^ lO I 

33 ^3§ § WMR I 3 >f3 fM^3 RfefvHT^ ^ 

M3?T3 3^n', s ^ iV >133t 3t| m' VHT33 fMf tT^iW § 

*§31 3 33t 3 333^ 3^ I ?l‘4 33 333^ S3f ^ 

*§31 M3 R3t^t I yht^ iMw f?3 3M H I i3 ^3 33a »|iS3 

fM^ as 3t fsas:RT I § §a VM3 33 3"t hT 3 §3^ §3 § 

33H »r3t, § 33 a €3f 315 w fsnn 3 §3§ M^s fM§§ 

WfViYHt ^ 3TM 333t § 33t ^ 31 ^ 3^ I ^TS 33 5^ 33? ^ 33 
§3t M3 33t^ I €33 fM§^ Wi^flYHT ^ 3 = 

^ sTi 5^3 fSVHif § i33 M3t§ 3 33 f^3 >?3^ § ^3^ f?B 

1 Wff Mt^3 3 ii3t a3l3 3 ^3 HBt M3 33 Rf 3 33 

tifvHT t 31^^ f^t Rf 3 33 5OT 1 1 is §3 MrI M3tSS 5^^ II 

3 €331 fsi M^ M3 r 1 I ^ gi 3^ 3R3 § 33f3- 

3 I »»^13 RTSf I 3 fea R'f^l^ BWa Mf^ 3 ^3 ^ € I ^R3 € 3 ^ 
vXl^vWt 33t g3t >O^^TPP t, 3 §3 fM§S ofl^ 3 3 351 mg 

Miiqt 3 I f33 tff f^3 #lt YHilRi ^ 3 33t I 33 f 33 fM^3 
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I fris ^ vl" §^ ^?5 ^ 

3re 0^31 MB I 5(^ teo( y^gi ^ ^ f^ 

51^ »1T^ ffg I rre 33^ 33 M3 v>fnHT 

w W ^ 

§3^ 3TH ^tlBi fgg h'I 3^ 1 ^ 50^ I 33 §H3 

§34 ^ ^3 i 3T HBF 525 I ^ 33 K3T t H §3T 1 1 #3 

VT^ M3^ 3 ^3ST 3125 WT fl §3 33^ 3^^ 33 fSW jft 3 
33^ t 3 f3lVMT § 33 3^3 »n^ 3 ll 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ik admide do 
One man~of tico 

pionS akhia 

the-father-to it-was-said 

iwda-hai, oh mamS 
comina-is, that me-to 


mamu de-de. 
me-to give.’’ 


coming-is, tnat me-to give. ±nen 

Thore dini pichhs chhote 

A-few days afterwards the-younger 
kar-ke, ik dar walayatnn 

made-having, one distant country-to 
awda mal bhaire lachhiiE vich 

his-own property ill conduct in 

lag-gia, ta othode ik 

toas-spent, then . that-country-of one 
ohnS awdi 


dr sige. Unha vicho chhote putrne 

icere. Them from-among the-younger son-by 

30, ‘ bapu, iehra hisa malda mainn 

that, ‘father, what share property-of me-to 

e-de.’ Ta ohne mal nnhEnS wand-ditta. 

ive.' Then him-by property them-to icas-divided. 


ohne mal nnhanu wand-ditta. 

him-by property them-to icas-divided. 

putrne sab kuchh kattha 

son-by all anything together-having 

utth gia, te othe 

having-arisen it-was-gone, and there 

gawaya. Jada sab kuchh 

icas-squandered. TFhen all anything 

sardar kol gia. Osne 

wealthy-man near he-went. Sim-by 


ohnS awdi paili rich sur charawan ghalifi. Te oh tarsda si 

him-as-for his-own field in swine to-tend it-ivas-sent. And he desiring teas 

36 imbE chillE-nal 30 sur khande-san, awda dhid bhare. 

that those husJcs-icith ivhich the-swine eating-were, his-own belly he-may-fill. 


OhnE koi khannu nahi denda-si. 
Sim-to no-one eating-foi' not giving-was. 
akhan lagga 30, ‘ mere piode 


akhan lags 
to-say he-bei 

nahl, te 
{is-)not, and 
kol jawaga, 


Tad 

Then 

siriinS 


ohnn 

him-to 


surt 

senses 


ai, 

came. 


lagga 30, ‘ mere piode sirianu vi rotidi 

he-began that, ‘ my father-of servants-to also bread-of 


parwah 

concern 


mai bhukkha mar da-ha. 
I hungry dying-am. 

te ohnS akhaga i 


near will-go, and him-to I-icill-say that, 


ai utth-ke awde pio 

r arisen-having my-own father 

“ pio, mai tera te EabdE 
‘father, I of-thee and God-of 


gunahi 

ha. Mainu 

hun sajda 

nahi 

36 tera 

put 

sadawa. 

sinner 

am. Me-to 

now being-proper 

{it-is-)not that thy 

son 

I-may-be-called. 

MainS 

awde 

sirla rich 

rakh-lai.” ’ 

Pher 

oh 

tur-ke 

Me-to 

thine-own 

labourers among 

keep.” ’ 

Then 

he 

start ed-having 

awde 

pio kol 

ja-nikalya. Te 

oh aje 

dur-hi 

si, 

36 ohde 

his-own 

father near 

went. And he still 

far-even 

was 

, that him-of 
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piouu os-te tars aya, te bhaj-ke ohnu gal la-liS, 

the-father-to him-on pity came, and rnn-having Mm-to neck it-icas-emhi'aced, 

te ohnn ebumya. Piitrne pionH akbia jo, ‘ bapu, 

and Mm-to it-icas-kissed. The-son-by the-father-to it-icas-said that, '‘father, 

mai Rabda te tera gunabi bS ; mainb bun laiki nabl jo 

I God-of and of-thee sinner am ; me-to now worthiness {is-)not that 

bun tera put sadawl.’ Obde pione awdiS sirianS akbia, 

now thy son I-niay-be-called.' Sis father-hy his-own sercants-to it-was-said, 


‘ bbai, 

cbabge-to ebange 

lire 

kadb-liao. 

te ebnu 

panbso ; 

te 

‘ ho. 

good-than good 

dress 

bring-forth. 

and this-one-to 

put-on ; 

and 

batth 

vicb mudari, te 

paira 

vicb juti 

paivao ; asT 

kbaie 

te 

hand 

in ring, and 

feet 

in shoes 

pnt-on ; we 

may-eat 

and 

mauji 

karie ; jo 

eb 

mera putr 

mar-gia-si, 

te bun 

jia 

happiness may-do ; because 

this 

my son 

dead-gone-was. 

and now 

ali/ce 


bai ; gavacb gia-si, te bun labbya-bai.’ Pber 6b kbusi 

; lost gone-teas, and now found-is.’ Then they happiness 

manawan lagge. 
to-celebrate began. 


Te obda wadda putr kbet si. JO 

And his elder son {in-)field teas. TFhen 

ta gawan te naebandi awaj suni. 

■then singing and dancing-qf noise was-heard. 


gbarde nere aya, 

house-of near he-came, 

Te ik sirinB 

Then otie sereant-to 


bula-ke 


that 


‘ tera 
‘ thy 

bbala-cbanga 

well-sound 


puebbia 

jb. 

‘eb 

ki 

it-was-asked 

that, 

‘ this 

what 

bbara aya 

bai. 

Te 

tere 

brother come 

is. 

And 

thy 

gbar 

aya-bai.’ 

Obde 


bai ? ’ 
is ? ’ 


’ gbar 


{to-)house 
na wai^.’ 

' house not I~may-enter.’ 

Osne awde pionb 
Sim-by his-own father-to 
teri tabal kiti, 


he-come-is.’ 

Pber obde 
Then his 

akbia 

it-was-said 


Sis 


pione 

father-bv 

i'l 

mind 


Osne obnu akbia 
Sim-by him-to it-was-said 
roti kiti-bai, jo 
feast given-is, 
vicb gussa aya 

in anget' came 


that 

jo, 

that. 


te 


kade 


thy sere ice 

— 
tu 

by -thee 

awde 
ray -own 
putr 
son 


was-done, and ever 
kadi ik bakrida patbora 
ecer one goat-qf kid 

belii vicb bab-ke 


pione a-ke 

father -by corne-having 

jo, ‘ dekb, aini 

that, ‘ see, so-rnany 

tera iiior na 

thy transgression 
vi mainn na 

even me-to not 

kbusi manaivS. 


inanaya. 
it-was-entreated. 
warbe mai 
in-years by-me 
kita ; 

not was-done ; 

ditta, j5 
was- given, that 
J ad tera 


par 

but 


friends among sat-having happiness I-may-celebrate. Now thy 
aya jiube tera mai kanjari vicb uraya-si 

■tmne by^whom thy property harlot, among equanderediwm. 


kadi 

ever 

eb 

this 

tS 

then 
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tu 

vaddi r5ti kiti.’ 

Tad 

osde 

pione 

ohnu akhia 

by-thee 

a-great fectst was-gwen.' 

Then 

his 

father -by 

him-to it-was-said 

30 , 

‘ putr, tn ta sada 

mere 

kol 

hai. 

Jo kush . mera 

that. 

‘ son, thou indeed always 

me 

near 

art, TFhat anything mine 

hai. 

so tera hai. Pher 

khusi 

manaw^na 

te khusi how®iia 


is, that thine is. Again happiness to-celehrate and happy to-be 

changi gal si ; jo eh t^a bhai mar-gia-si, te inur-ke 

good thing was ; because this thy brother dead-gone-was, and again 

jammia-hai ; te guwach gia-si, te hun hatth aya-hai.’ 

born-is ; and lost gone-wets, but now found come-is.’ 
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^ grg ^ 

Rt I § -PB^ VMHt flt I gTf(T 

f I ttevjfT 5 gifli I 

alg 35T I gitT P33 VHiys SW § WVS mg 

fyw § wfew fep ^3^ vwggi ^fevni i 

■?tfta RS^ R^ 0 faiVMT I tT^* §g^ y|>^5 jgr vjnftBVJiT 

3i R3i f^si HlgH3 M^ai 255l, § f^R gifli f R f%jY>n jft 

ys^ 5 ^R VR ?Rta ^ ^ fyvwi 1 gjsa arfti €a Rg ggi 
355 ^^ 3 ] s^agi fHfevwM ^tflg s Rg 5 ^^ 33^ 3^ si 31 gg Rg 3 
tft3gl 315 giRS Mg yg} ^ i § gtfig ^ >43 faiw 1 gg $h 
^tftgs giRg wsgi 315 yfgvwi 1 vHif^^vin giRi Rgg vinfevwT 

^^1 315 3t Mg S15 8t 5O3I Mil 3?flg75 Rg ^5 gR giHRT vjfggi 

yfsw I Rg 3if3s 53n v^ggi 31 g|3ii r f Mai mi?^ sig] 

§ 3^1 aMtvHT op gg ^ I gR'Ig^ rri § 51^ gy'lvjjT 25TH gg 

fesT ) Rgs Vjfegi RS gT§^:eT *J,T^ RSifevMT / 

3135 R^ifsvMi 3 vMggi a'Rg ms 2^' 1 yg gi^ Rg sfl^ 

t gg fasi gRgi >Q?3gT r^r ^ 

5^#fRniT t, sg Rg ^ g^RT Rg - 55 -^ I 

fk^\ gg ^»|T giRi saT rspi feoi ggigl 51 ^ § 

SgifgVMi 35 (t I giRT gigl gv,{T | f^j, ^ 

fainii II 
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transliteration and translation. 

Koi raja sakarnS turia jida-si. Rali-bich ik jat 

A Rdjd hunting-for started going-icas. The-icay-in a Jatt 

tibbe-utte bal bali8da-si, te uhdi umar satar asi 

a-sandydfiillock-on plough ploiighing-was, and him-of age seventy eighty 

baredi si. Raja usnu bekh-ke bolia, ‘ Jat, tn bara 

years-of was. The-Udjd him seen-liaving said, ‘ Jaft, thou very 

ukka.’ Jat bolia ke, ‘raja, mai nabl ukka. Ik 

acted-foolishly.’ The-Jaft said that, ‘ltdjd, I not acted-fooUshly. One 

clialaia tir, ik cbalaia tukka.’ Raja san-ke 

propelled a{-sharp)-a7'row, one propelled a-blunt-arrow.' The-Mujd heard-having 

apne rab lagga, te jadS apne gbar pubcb-pia, te 

on-his-own road continued, and when in-his~oicn house he-arrhed, and 

darwar laia, apne irajir kol5 is batda antra pucbliia. 

a-darbdr held, his-own minister from this thing~of purport was-inquired. 

Wajir sun-ke socbi-bicb pai-gia. Jad5 koi jawab nbdi 

Themiinister heard-having thinking-in fell. When any answer that-of 

samajb-bicb na aia, t5 sata dinS-ki miibilat mang-lai, 

understanding-in not came, then seven days-of respite was-asked-for-{and-)obtained, 

te jis pase raja os din gia-si, pucbb-piichha-ke 

and in-what in-direction the-Hajd on-that day gone-was, aslced-inquired-Jiaving 

ose pase Avajir bi tur-pia. Chalde-cbalde 

towards-that-very direction the-minister also started. Tn- going-in- going 

rabi-bicb 6b jat ose tara bal-wabi karda milia. 

the-way-in that Jatt in-that-very manner plough-ploughing doing was-met. 

TVajirne socb kiti, ‘bai, bove na t5 eho 

The-minister-by thought was-made, ‘ho. he-may-be {may-he-)not then fhis-very 

jat bai jibdi gal rajene mero kolo pucbbi-bai.’ Te n-ajir 
Jatt is whoni-of word the-Bdjd-by me from inquired-is.’ And the-minister 

6tbe ■ kbaro gia. Jat kolo wajirne rajede 

there standing-having-become went. The-Jaft from the-minister-by the-Ttdjd-of 
anda bal pncbbia. Jat-ne akbia, ‘raja 

coming-of the-circumstance icas-inquired. The-Jatt-hy it-was-said, ‘ IheSdjd 
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jarur aia-thi ; gal bi mere nal ebo kiti-si.’ W aiir]i6 

certainly come-was ; wwd also me-of icith hy-Um made-teas.' The-minister-by 
jat kolo es gal-ka antra puchhia. Jat kahin lagga, 

the-Jatt from this word-of purport was-inquired. The-Jatt to-say hegan^ 

‘antra tS dassGga je ts meri pani pin-wali jhari te 

' the-purport then I-will-show if thou my icater drinking-Jor jug and 

hukka rupil-ka bhar-dai.’ Wajirne bukka te jbari rupit 

hugqa rupees-of fill' The-minister-by the-lmqqa and jug rupees 

nal bbar-ditti. Jatne antra man-bba6da wajirnO 

with were-filled. The-Jatt-by the-purpot't mind-nature-of the-minister-to 

akb sunaia. Wajirne jd-ke rajenO 

having-told was-caused-to-be-heard. The-minister-by gone-having the-Rdjd-to 

sunaia, te antra tbik-tbik rajede man 

it-was-caused-to-be-heard, and the-purport accurately the-Rdjd-of mind 

lagga. Par rajene socb kiti ke, ‘ jat bina 

became-attached. Rut the-Rdjd-by thought tvas-made that, ‘ the-Jatt withotit 
esda antra kisenS malum nabf si. Wajirne ose 

this-of purport anybody-to known not was. The-minister-by that-very-man 
kolo puebb-ke dassia-bai.’ Eb soeb-ke raja jat 

from inquired-having shoion-it-is.’ This thought-having the-Rdjd the-Jatt 

kolo ja-ke kabin lagga, ‘jat, td bara ukka.’ Jat 

near gone-having to-say began, ‘ JaU, thou very acted-foolishly .' The-Jatt 

boHa, ‘raja, mai nabf ukka Ik bbarai jbari te ik 

said, ‘ Raja, I not acted-foolishly. One was-flled the-jug and one 

bbaraia bukka.’ Raja sun-ke raji bua ; is 

was-filled the-huqqa.' The-Rdjd heard-having pleased became', this 

akalda inam de-ke gbar-nn mux-gia. 

wisdom-of reward given-having the-house-to returned. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time a certain king went a-bunting. On tbe way be saw a Jatt plough- 
ing bis field on tbe top of a sandy billock, and be seventy or eighty years old. The king^ 
called out to him, ‘Jatt, you are a fool.’\ The Jatt replied, ‘ Sire, I am not a fool. Some 
people can shoot with sharp arrows, and others have only blunt ones to shoot with.’ 
The king proceeded on his way. When he reached home be called a darbdr, told his 
vizier what tbe Jatt bad said, and asked him what the meaning of it was. The vizier 
set to work a-thinking, but couldn’t hit on the right meaning, so he begged for seven 
days’ grace and got it. Then be traced tbe steps of tbe king, asking as he went, where 

' These tihhds, or sandy hillocks, are not worth much for cultivation. There ai*e eevei'al proverbs dealing with the ease 
with which they are ploughed, owing to the light natuie of the soil, and the miserable return which comes in the shape of 
crops. See, for instance, Mr. Maconachie's Selected Agricultural Proverbs of the Panjah, Nos. 69 and 71. 
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His Majesty had gone, and finally saw the same Jatt ploughing away on the top of his 
hillock. The vizier thought to himself that this was prohahly the fellow who had told 
the king the puzzling saw, so he stopped there and asked him if the king had been that 
way lately. ‘ Indeed he has,’ said the Jatt, ‘ and I had a talk with him.’ Then the 
vizier asked the Jatt the meaning of what he had said, and the other replied that he 
■would tell him if the vizier would fill his water pot and his hookah with rupees. The 
vizier did so, and the Jatt told him the meaning of the dark saying. Then the vizier 
returned to the palace and explained it to the king, who was much pleased with the 
explanation. But the king said to himself that the only person who could have known 
the meaning of the saying was the Jatt himself, and that the vizier must have got it 
from him. So he went off to the Jatt again and again said, ‘ Jatt, you are a fool.’ The 
Jatt replied, ‘ Sire, I am not a fool. One thing, my drinking pot, and another thing, my 
hookah, have both been filled with rupees.’^ Then the king was much pleased, and 
after giving him a reward for his intelligence returned to his palace. 


* The Jatt's original puzzle and his second re]oinder together form a ihymed couplet. Thus : — 
ik chaJdid ik chalaid ti^kkd. 
ik lhardi te ik hhardid hithkd. 
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fS3 H3 tlboT HSI fes? feS VHiftooiT 

11^!' 3^81 >:r^]vMT ^ 1 vjiifV^VHT VMflt §gi gig] 

gr 3 F13>ft3 VMtW Vi' 3^ »HM3T gigj gi i gi gi^ VHIMW 

K ^5 fsgi f^i fViwgi jsgrei gn i ^ggp 

fyvjfgi 25gi^T ff\ § rshIs 4 v}§ ^ ^ggi^ di^rgr 

1 1 3T gifls gg>4 ^ >MTfv»n ^g§ fsp Hgii 55 3^25 fggi 

feg fea ^ ' 3 t €g f35( «gi3 3^5 fggi fgg'} I 

^g f?3^ Hgii^ ^ t wgrel 1 fss? 

§ qg t >f>rM ^'gi^ 355 ! gi^i 3^ jsgits 
^ 3f>4VMT 5 tT f?3 qs s ^€1 g g fsaB3 ^ 1 gt 

sgrai ^ gggi m' 3» f?3 w fsgi^ § f g s gg 

g fgivHM 3^ 33 fggi qg ^gi ggi s vjngT 31 fg gi^] 

qTtft t s qs fgivxi li 
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Mawai Dialect. (Nabha State, District Phul.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ik rajecle sat dhii san. Ik ' din rajene 

One Hdjd-of seven daughters loere. One day the-lddjd-by 

unliSnn akhia, ‘ dhio, tusf kida bhag khadia-ho ? ’ 

theni-to it-ivas-said, ‘daughters, You icJiom-of fortune eating-are?^ 


Chhigni 

akhia, 

‘asi, 

bapu, 

tera 

bhag 

khadia-ha.’ 

Te 

The-six-by 

it-was-said. 

‘ we. 

father. 

thy 

fortune 

eating-are? 

And 

satmine 

akhia. 

‘ mai 

tl 

apna 

bhag 

khidi-hs.’ 

Tl 

the-seventh-by 

it-was-said, 

‘I 

verily 

my-own 

fortune 

eating-am? 

Then 


rajene akliia, ‘ mal thonu kiha-jiya iiiara lagda-lia ? ’ Ckhianc 

the-Bdjd-hy it-icas-said, ‘I you-to ichat-like dear seemlng-am ? ' The-six-hy 

akhia, ‘tn, sanS khand-barga piara lagda-liai’. 

it-icas-said, ‘thou, us-to sugar-like dear seeming-art [i.e., seemest to he')? 

Te satmine akhia, ‘tn mainS nun barga 

But tlie-seventh-hy it-icas-said, ‘ thou me-to salt like 

piara lagda-hai.’ TI rajene harakh-ke akhia, 

dear seeming-art? Then the-JRdjd-hy hecome-angry-having it-was-said, 

‘ehnn kise-lahgre-lule-nal biha-deo. Dekho phir kiku apna 

‘this-one-to some-lame-maimed-with marry. See then how her-own 

bhag khaugi.’ Ti oh ik lahgre-nal biha-ditti. 

fo rtune she-will-eat? Then she one lame-man-with was-married. 

Oh vicharl laiigrenH khari-vich pa-ke maiiu’di khidi 

That poor-girl the-lame-man-to a-hasket-in put-having begging eating 

pai phirdl. Ik din kharinh ik-chhappar-te kande-te 

ffidlen iised-to-wander. One day the-basket-to one-pond-on the-bank-on 

dhar-ke ap mahgan chali-gai ; t5 lahgrene ki 

placed-having herself to-beg xcent-away ; then the-lame-man-by what 

dekhia, ki kale ka chhappar-vich bar-ke 

was-seen, that black crows the-pond-into entered-having ichite 

ho-ho nikalde-aode-han. Th onadi risain-rlsi lahgra 

hecoming-becoming coming-out-are. Then them-of in-imifafion the-lame-mati 

hi rurhda paida chhappar-vich ja digga ; te oh 

too rolling tumbling the-pond-into having-gouQ f^d and he 

VOE. IX, PART I. 5 K 
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nau-bar-nau ho-gia. 

fresh-and-well became. 


Ta jad oMi bahu 

And when his wife 


ta oh audinu raji-baji ho-ke 

then her coming-for perfect-healthy hecome-having 


mahg-tahg-ke 

hegged-having 

khar-gia. 

he-stood. 


ai, 

came. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

(The following folktale is current all over India. Another version of it will he 
found on p. 309, J^ol. V, Ft. II of this Survey. It will be noticed how the opening 
agrees with that of the story of King Lear.) 

Once upon a time there was a king who had seven daughters. One day he asked 
them by whose good fortune they were enjoying life. Six of them said that they did so 
by his good fortune, but the seventh said that it was by her own good fortune. 

Then the king asked them like what did they love him. The six said they loved 
him like sugar, but the seventh said she loved him like salt. 

Then the king burst into a fury and ordered her to be married to some maimed 
cripple. ‘ Let us see, ’ said he, ‘ how she enjoys life by her own good fortune’. So they 
married her to a cripple, and as is the manner of people of that class, she put him in a 
basket, and carried him about asking for alms. 

One day she put the cripple down on the bank of a pond, and went off to beg by 
herself. While she was away, the cripple observed that black crows came and bathed 
in the tank and that when they came out their feathers were white. So he rolled and 
tumbled to the edge of the water and bathed as they had done. He immediately became 
clean and whole, and when his wife returned she found him standing there hale and 
hearty. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


Malwai Dialect. 


VA ^ JABl . 

(State Patiala, Thaa'a Gobialgadh.) 




^ ^ 1“^ 

uy ui^ j^! jU 




•I 

c — t>si^J ~ A_ ^ 

^ U^ uf*-^ J^l |-X U^'^ 


i^lALijlj 6^ ^ (jL^ (,^LJ ijLi L->"j j-^ ~ ^ 
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[No. 19.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


PANJABI. 


Malwai Dialect. 


(State Patiala, Thana Gobindgadh.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Dekho, khabbe hatth-nal hattbi clab-chliaddi-bai, 

See, left hand-icith plough-handle p7’essed-is, 


rOkhde hetb 
a-h'ee-of beneath 

mtmda baitha-bai. 
child seated-is. 


purani hai. Sohe 

ox- whip is. Tn-fi'ont 

dhara-bai. Uttbe ik 

placed-is. There a 

pub pbati nal utba-bai. Hal aur 

dawn hurstmg loith 7'isen-is. Plough and 

adhere kbet-vicbb pbaucba-bai. Sikbar 

in-dark the-field-in arrived-is. 

jotta 
plough 

Ap 

m^Hself 

kbada-bai, 
eating-he-is, 


buqqa 

hookah 


aur 

and 


Eb 

Se 


liyaudi-bai. 
bringmg-is. 

pauda-bai. 

Oausing-to-f all-he-is. 

bo-ke roti 

heconie-having bread 

palauda-bai. 
causing-to-drbik-he-is. 

sag le-jadi-bai. 

vegetables ta king -a way -is. 

isi dbande-Ticbb attban 

this occupation- in sun-set 

karda-bai. Din 

doing-he-is. The-day 

srbar auda-bai. 

house co77iing-he-is. 


sajje battb-vicbb 
7'ight hand-in 

jalda taura 
water- of pot 

Hali bicbara 

' The-cultivator the-poor-77ian 

baldSnb le-ke, mSb 

oxen taken-having face 

do-pabre tivT roti 

Pighest- point at-midday the-wife bread 

dbal-dlda-bai. BaldSnS kakb 

loosening-is. The-oxe7i-to cut-g7'ass 

battb mnb dbo tbanda 

hand onouth havmg-washed cool 

buqqa pida-bai, baldSnS pani 

hookah d7'inking-he-is, the-oxe7i-to water 

cbir pai rabnda-bai. TivI 


Tbora 

A-S77iall tiTne having -falle7i re7naini7ig-he-is. The-wife 

Bbabla kamm boda-bai. Ta bicbara 

3Iuch wo7'k becoming-is. 

kar-dida-bai. NabT-t5 

77iaking-he-is. Otherwise 

cbbipe hal aur 


Then the-poo7'-fellow 

bor kamm dbanda 
other wo7'k business 

baldinn le-ke 

071-being-hidden plough caul oxen taken-having 

Cbarbida bbar liyauda-bai. Balds mub“re 

Fodder-of load b)'inging-he-is. The-oxen before 


pauda-bai. 
caiising-to-f all-he-is. 

Eb cbao-nal 
Pe delight-with 


Tivi dbar kaddi-bai. 

The-wife milk d7'awing-is. 

munde kurya-viclib baitb-ke 

sons daughters-among sat-havmg 


Eoti pakaudi-bai. 

Pi'ead cooking-she-is. 

kbsda-bai. Phir 

eatuig-is. Again 
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is mauj-nal latta nisal-ke sSda-hai, ki 

this comfort-with legs stretched-having sleeping-he-is, that 

phuUlde bichhaune-utte bhi nabi thiaudi/ 

flower s~of hed-on even not experiencing (-are) . 


bad^ahanu 

kings-to 


^ For a Free Translatiou of the Foregoing, see p. 695 . 
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bhatP^ni- 

The Bhatis (or, as they are called in the Punjab, Bhattis) are a Musalman tribe of 
Rajput origin which is found u^jdely distributed over the Punjab and North-Western 
Rajputana. They are specially strong in North Bikaner, and in that portion of the 
Ferozepore District which is immediately adjoining. This part of the country is known 
as Bhattiana, and one of its chief towns is the famous stronghold of Bhataer. Owing 
to the leading part taken by the Bhattis in this part of the country in the beginning of 
the 19th century, the word Bhatti became applied to all the Musalman residents of this 
tract, and their name became almost synonymous with Rath or Pachhada, — the title 
given to the Pachhada Musalmans (a different tribe) of the Ghaggar Valley.^ 

We have seen that one of the names given to the dialect of Panjabi spoken by the 
Pachhada Musalmans was Rathi, and, as just explained, the same name is given to the 
dialect of the Bhattis of Bikaner, while the dialect spoken by the Bhattis of Ferozepore 
is locally known as Rathauri. The two Rathis are not the same dialect, for the Rathi 
of the Pachhada Musalmans is, as we have seen, a mixture of Powadhi Panjabi with 
Western Hindi, while the Rathi or Rathauri of the Bhattis is Malwai Panjabi mixed 
with the Bagri of North Bikaner. 

It will have been observed that this Rathi is a tribal language. In the south of the 
Fazilka Tahsil of Ferozepore all the inhabitants (whether Bhattis or not) speak a lan- 
guage locally known as ‘ Bagri.’ An examination, however, of the specimens of this 
form of speech which have been received from Ferozepore shows that it is not Bagri at 
all. It is exactly the same as the Bhatti Rathi, a mixture of Panjabi and Bagri, with 
the latter predominating. 

The Bhattis of Ferozepore appear under various names (usually those of sub-clans), 
such as Wattu, Joya, Rassiwatts, or Rathaurs. The last name accounts for the title 
Rathauri given to their dialect in that district. It is spoken for a considerable distance 
up the right bank of the Sutlej, in the Fazilka and Mamdot Tahfds, and is the same as 
the Rathi of Bikaner, and the ‘ Bagri ’ of Fazilka, — simply a corrupt Panjabi much 
mixed with Bagri. The proportions of the two forms of speech difPer according to 
locality, but over the whole of these three areas, the general characteristic of the 
language is the same, and, as some general name is required to include all the varieties 
of this mixed dialect, I call it Bhattiani, from its head-quarters, — Bhattiana. Under its 
various names, Bhattiani is reported to be spoken by the following numbers of people: — 

Rathi of Bikaner . . . . . . ’ . . . . . 22,000 

‘ Bagri ’ of Ferozepore (Wzilka) ......... 66,000 

Rathauri of Ferozepore .......... 38,000 

Total Bhattiani . 116,000 

In the year 1824, the Serampore Missionaries translated the New Testament into 
this dialect, which they called the ‘ Bhutuner {i.e. Bhatner) Language.’ 

As specimens of Bhattiani I give a complete version of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son in the Rathi of Bikaner, and also extracts from it in the so-called Bagri, and in the 
Rathauri of Ferozepore. Finally, for the sake of comparison, I give a similar extract 
from the Serampore Bhatneri version of 1824. 

^ See Sirsa Settlement Report (1879-83), page 89. 
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RAJHT of BIKANER. 

The version of the Parable here given well iUustrates the foregoing remarks. The 
language is a mixture of Panjabi and Bagri with here and there an idiom borrowed from 
tlte Lahnda spoken to the west. Thus, take the very first line. Beh, one, is Lahnda ; 
de, (plural masculine), of, is Panjabi ; hd (plural masculine) is Bagri. So, elsewhere, 
jdsa, I will go, is a Bagri future with a Panjabi termination ; hhdj-ge, having run, is 
Bagri; khade-hd, they were eating, is half Panjabi, half Bagri; tiisada, your, is 
Panjabi ; thdrd, your, is Bagri. It is unnecessary to go into further detail. 


# 


[No. 20.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


PANJABI. 


BhattianI (Rathi) Dialect. 


Bikaner State. 


?TT^ 1%^ ^ %% I ^ * 

^ ^ 11^ ^ ^ TIT 

^ ^STT^nUT WT ^cll | ^ 

m ^ ^ ^ ^ ^rft^ fr w i ^ 

^ it WU I ^Ttr fntl^ 

I ^Ttr ^ 

C\ ^ ^ * . 0\. 

nmiT ^rm m ^ i ^ ^tt ^nft 

^-TT I ^ tcTT ^TTJrr ^ ^ ^ 

ft ^ ^ ^ ^ 

i\ I W ^ wrof ^ ^TW % 

^ cTRlt TPTT I ^TRT f^fiT WTIT ^cf 

^ # I ^- 

^ I cfff ft ftwt XTT% fw I »nn: ft ^ it riff 

fq^ ^tcn I ^ ^ ^t^ 

^OTT I ^ ftft ^ 

®\ ^ ^ Cs V4, 

jpu ^tcfT ^ ftp: ^ TO fim ^T^ ^ W I 
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PANJABi. 


^ ^mf ^ q^JTfr ^ 

'f^ ^cTlft ^ 3TTqf Wm ^ I 

g^ ^ ^T ^ % I ^ft w IT gf % i 

^ tt ^ II 

g^ #Tq TT I ^ ft ’fqr 
?r^ qr^ <i^T g’HT i ^qt ^tqir! 

^rrq^ ^nwr % # # # i to ^ftrr 

STO % ^irq^ TO ^#111 ^T % ^ wt wr 

TO % I ^frqf I TO ^T fro tot i 

TO TO^ Ito TOTT 'STT^ TOiqW TOT I TO fq^^i^f TOW 

^ _ C\ «\ 

ftcTT ^ ^ Sf TO WTT-^ gwrit f^TO^ WTO-’^T I 

qf^ q ^tcTf I TO #w qit ^ ^ ^TTT # W TOW 

\3 c\^ 

TO ^ wncwT-wT I TOT ^rqwT w gw €t wiwft^ wtt^ 
TTO TOIWT to TTWT-W^ ^ ^TTWT TOW WT^ TOT TOT TOFT 
^tWT I fq^ TOW TOT gw W ^ ^ T^WT-% I €t WiW 

^ qt ^ f W WTT % I TOT ^T#l‘ il# TOft ^tWT irt I TO 

^ gwT ’fWT gf TOrr-% tot-wt gw ^tw wwr-t ii 
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Central Group. 


PaK'JABI. 


Bhattiani (Rathi) Dialect. Bikaxee State. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Hek 

admide 

dov 

* 

put ha. 

IJsde 

cbbote pCit piunu 

Oxxe 

man-of 

tico 

sons icere. 

Them-of 

by-the-younger son fathei'-h 

akba, 

‘ he 

piu, 

mal-vich 

jera 

• ^ 

mera hisa boive niai-nu 

it-was-said, 

‘ 0 

father, 

property-in 

as-m uch 

xny share may-be me-to 


dehe.’ Us-nu tadi mal bst dita. Dher dahare nalii 

give.' then property having-divided icas-given. Many days not 

hue chhota put sab kuj katha karne dur des 


became the-younger son all ichatever together made-having a-far country 
jada-raba ; or utbe luchpaue-vicbe apna mal gama-dita. 


ivent-axjcay ; 

and there 

x'iotousness-in his-oicn 

propex'ty 

ivas-squandered-aicay . 

Or 'WO 

sabo-kuj 

bbaja-chuka 

tab 

us 

des-viche dadba 

And 

he 

all-ichatever 

had-wasted-completely 

then 

that 

country-in a-great 

kal 

paya 

, or wo 

garib bo-gaya ; or wo 

us 

desde rainewaleda 


famine fell, and he poor became ; and he that country-of an-inhabitant-oj 
nokar lio-gaya- Or usue tisnfi apne khetr-vicb surnu cbarawaunS 


servant became. And him-by him-as-for his-oicn field-into swine-to grazing-fm' 


gbala. 

Or 

usne un 

cbbilra-nal 

apna 

didh 

bbarna 

it-icas-sent. 

And 

him-by {sic) those 

husks-xvith 

his-oicn 

belly 

to-fill 

cbata-tba. 

jinanu sur khade-ba ; 

or koi 

usnh 

kuj 

nabl 

xcishing-ivas. 

ichich-to sicine eating-were 

; and axiyone 

hitn-to 

anything not 

deta-ba. 

Jadt 

usnu cheta aya 

or usai 

akha 

ke. 

‘ mere 

giving-icas. 

Then 

him-to sense came 

and by -him 

it-was-said 

that. 

. ‘ my 

piude 

kitne 

mehenatiyonu phadal tikiya 

bandi-thi. 

or 


father-of hmc-niany labourers-to superfluous bread being-prepared-xoas, axid 


asa bhukh-nal marda-ha. Mai utbine piu ual jasa or nsnu 

I hunger-xjoith dying-am. I aHsen-having father near xcill-go and him-to 

akhsS, “ he baba, maine behestnB kand kiti, or tusade affe 

I-will-say, “ 0 father, me-by heaven sin was-done, and you-of before 

guna kita ; asi pbir tusada put kahawane-ke layak nabf h§ ; 
offence xjvas-done ; I again your son being-called-of icorthy not axn ; 

apde mehenatiya-vicli bekdi jage mainn kar-l6.” ’ Tada iro 
youx'-oxjon labourers-in one-of in-place me-to make." ' Then he 
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PANJABI. 


uthte ap-de piude pase giya- Magar wo dur ha, tada 

on-arising Ms-own fatlier-oj near went. But he far teas, then 

piu usnn dekhte taras kita, or bhaj-ge usnS 

hy-the-father him-to on-seeing compassion was-done, and run-having him-to 

gale-nal lagate iisuu chuma. Putr usde bapnn 

the-nech-on on-applying him-to it-was-kissed. By-the-son his father-to 
akha, ‘ he piu, maine behestne kand kiti, or apde 

it-was-said, ‘ O father, me-hy heaven-to sin was-done, and YourSonour-of 

samue guna kita ; or phir thare putr tera kuhawan layak 

before offence was-done ; and again to-you son thy to-be-called ivorthy 

nahT hu.’ Mur usde piu-ne apde nokranS akha, ‘ putrnh 

not I-am.’ But his father-by his-own servants-to it-was-said, ‘ the-son-to 
thigre achhe' padhawo ; or usde hath-vich mudadi, or per5 juti 

a-robe good cause-to-wear ; and his hand-in a-ring, and on-feet shoes 

ghatawo ; or apa khate maje karg ; kyu-ke putr mera 

put ; and we-all eating merriment may-make ; because-that the-son my 

muya ha, marte mur aya-hai ; khari-gaya-ha, mur labhya hai.’ Tada 

dead was, on-dying again come-is ; lost-gone-was, but found is.’ Then 

wo maje karan lage. 
they merriment to-do began. 


Usda hada putr khetrach ha. Jada w6 amda-huya ghai 

Bis elder son f eld-in was. When he while-coming housi 

aya, tadt bajte nachauda kharka suna. Apde nokrS 

came, then in-musieking dancing-of noise was-heard. Bis-own servants-fr 
hek uokarnn apde kol sadte akha ke, * * 

one servant-to himself-of near in-calling it-was-said that, * * * 


akha, * terS, bhira aya-hai ; 

it-ioas-suid, ‘ thy brother come-is ; 

kita-hai; is-waste jo usuu 

done-ts ; for-this-reason that him-to 
kiti •, us ghar-vich awan 

loas-made ; by-him house-in comim 
piu bahar ate usnu ma 
father out in-coming him-to to-pi 
dita ki, ‘ veklio, mai ite 
was-given that, ‘see, I so-ma 
apde hukamnn kade 

Your-Honour-of order-to ever di 
niainu kade hek lela bhi ua 


amda-huya gharde kol 
while-coming house-of near 
Apde nokrS-vichu 

Bis-own servants-from-among 
ke, * * *1 xJs 

Id that, * * * By-him 

piune chahga kh^na 
father-by good feeding 

ladya-hai.’ Usne kawar 


me-to ever one kid even not was-given that 

^ "U ords missing in original. 


a-hai ; apde piune chahga kh^na 

le-is ; Your-Honour-of father-by good feeding 

usuu bhala-changa ladya-hai.’ Usne kawar 

him-to good-well obtainedAs.’ Bim-by anger 

awan na chaya. Is-waste usda 

coming not it-icas-wished. For-this-reason Ms 

manawan laga. Us piunG jawab 

to-persuade began. By-him the-father-to reply 

ite varS-tn tuhacli khidmat karda-ha, 
so-many years-from your service doing-was, 

Le adul na kita. Ap 

r disobedience not was-done. By-Your-Bonour 

na dita ke mai apde belil na\ 

not was-given that I my-own friends with 


ite vara-tu 
so-many years-from 

i adul na 

' disobedience not 
la dita ke 
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khusi karda-ka. Magar apda e putr, jo 

pleasure might-have-made. JBut YourSonour-of this son, who 

nal ralte apda sab kuj bbanja-deta, 

with in-living YourSonour-of all anything sqiiandering{-was), 


kanjriade 

harlots-of 

as-soon-as 


aya usde waste ap cbanga khana kita.’ Piu 

he-came him-of for hy-Your-Eionour good feast was-made.' By-the-f other 


usnu 

akba, 

‘ putr, 

tu nit 

mere 

nal rabeda-bai ; 

jo-kuj 

mera 

him-to 

it-ioas-said. 

‘ son. 

thou always 

me-of 

near living-art ; 

whatever 

mine 

wo 1 

sabo kuj 

tera 

bai ; magar 

dadbi 

kbusi karni 

tbik 

bar ; 

that 

all anything 

thine 

is ; but 

much 

rejoicing to-do 

proper 

is ; 

kyfl 

-ke tera 

bbira 

muya-buwa, 

mur 

ji-aya-hai ; 

kbiri-gava-ba 

hecause-that thy 

brother 

dead-was. 

again 

alive-h as-become ; 

lost- 

teas, 

mur 

labb-gaya-hai.’ 






again 

found-is' 
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SO-CALLED BAGfRT OF FEROZEPORE. 

Fifty-six thousand people are reported to speak Bagri in the Fazilka Tahsll of the 
Tunjab District of Ferozepore, along the Bikaner border. An examination of the 
specimens sent shows that this dialect has none of the typical Bagri characteristics, such 
as the genitive in go and the like. It is bad Panjabi, like the Bathi of Bikaner mixed 
with some Bagri forms. No importance attaches to this mixed dialect, and it will 
suffice to give as an example of it a brief extract from a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son in transliteration only. The original was written in the Persian and also 
in the Gurmukhi character. 

[No. 21.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PA5^JAB1. 

BHATTIA^’i (SO-CAXLED BaGRI) DiALECT. (DISTRICT FeROZEPORE, TaHSIL FaZILKA.) 

Fk manas-ra de beta ha. WS-miS chhoro beto bap-ne 

A man- 0 f two sons were. Them-in-from {the-) younger son father-to 

kahio, ‘ o bap mal-ra hisa jika awe mi-ne de.’ 

said, ‘ 0 father property-nf share which comes {-to-me) me-to give.' 
Jana pachhe bi-ne mal-ra pati bat-dini. Thore 

Then afterwards them-to property-of shares was-divided. A-few {days) 

pachhe chhotakio beto saglo dhan-mal bhelo kar-ke 

after the-younger son the-whole property collected having-made 

dur des-ne uth-gio. Bathe apno mal haramakari-mai 

a-far country-to having-arisen-went. There Ms-own property debauchery-in 

kho-dio. Jana saglo mal kho-dino, bl des-re ek 

tcas-wasted. When ichole property was-wasted, that country-to a 

bhagwan-ke ja-lagio. Ba-ne apne khet-mai sur 

icealthy-^nan-in-of having-gone-he-was-joined. Sim-by his-own fields-in swine 

charaw bhejio. Bai-re ji dabkio ki ai chhutka-hn kha-Li8, 

to-graze he-was-sent. Sis desire arose that these hushs-even Tmay-ecU, 

jika sur khai-hai ; ki bi-ne aiso bhi ko-mile-ni. 

which swine eaiing~are; for him-to such even at-all-were-given-not. 
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rathaurt of ferozepore. 

The Kathauri of Ferozepore is even more of a mixture than the so-called Bagn. 
The foreign element is rather Bikaneri than true Bagri as is shown by the use of chhai, 
to mean ‘ is A short extract from a version of the Parable in transliteration only will 
be quite sufficient. 

£ No. 22.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PA^^JABI. 

BhattianI (Rathauri) Dialect. (District Ferozepore, Tahsil Fazilka.) 

Ikke guwa-re di beta sT. On-ma-le chh5ta beta bapene 

A man-to two sons were. Them-in-from younger son the-father-to 
kiho, ‘ male malhe jutna hisso mane awa-chhai, u mane deo.’ 

said, ‘property in-from how-much share me-to coming-is, that me-to give.’ 

1 mal wand dino-chhai. Thora dine-mal saro mal 

By-him property having-divided given-is. A-few days-in whole property 

kattho karte dur desne le-gio. Apno mal bhairi 

together in-making far country-to he-took-away . Bis-own property ill 

lachche-mal utte gal-dino. Jade gal-dino, utte dese 

behaviour-in there was-wasted, TFTien it-was-wasted, there in-the-coimtry 
sahukare dhore nokar ho-gio-chhi. ITnne kahio, ‘ ja-ke suranne 

a-rich-man neai\ servant he-hecome-was. Mim-by it-icas-said, ‘gone-having swine 
wahi-mahi chara-lia.’ Oh-ro ji kido unhS chhilarSne khate 

field-in graze.' Him-of heart was-made those-very husks in-eating 
apna dhid bhar-lai, jinhunn sur khate. Dne as bhi nahl 

his-own belly he-may-fill, which swine used-to-eat. Him, -to such even not 

milte. 

wer e-being -got. 
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BHATNERT. 

Finally I give (also in transliteration) a similar extract from the version of the 
Parable, as it appears in the Serampore translation of 1824. It "will he seen that its 
general character is the same as that of the preceding specimens. 

[ No. 23.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAXJABl. 

Bhattiaxi (Bhatxeei) Dialect. 

(Serampore 3Iissionaries, 1824.) ’ 

Kai manakhde cloy gabharu hancla. Pher ba-miy-ta chhotode 

A-certain man-to two sons were. Then them-in-from by-tlie-younger 

bhayjinu akhya, ‘ he hhayji, mayadi jo pati paddi, 

the-father-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, the-property-of ichat share falling{-is), 

ba asi do.’ Pher u hsde kOl mayadi patyS kiti. 

that to-iis give.’ Then by-him them-of near the-property-of shares loere-made. 

Pher ghana dan na hnya-ta chhotodo gabharu apro saro hhelo 

Then many days not becoming-from the-younger son Ms-own all together 

karar dur desnu paro-gayo. Pher uthe zahg-ras-mC jir 

having-made a-far country-to xoent-away. Then there debauchery-in having-lived 

apni maya uday-di. Tad udi sari khut-gaya-ta 

his-own property tcas-squandered. Then him-qf all{-property) wasted-being-gone-on 
u des-mi ghano kardo kal padiyo. Pher u ghataw-mC padan 
that country-in a-very heavy famine fell. Then he want-in to-fall 
lagyo. Pher u jayar u desde kai basti-halgde nal 


began. Then he 

h aving-gone 

that country-of a-certain 

villager-of 

with 

mil-gayo. 

Pher 

u suwar charawan liye 

apne 

khet-mg 

f\i 

unu 

icas-joinecl. 

Then 

by-him swine feedmg Jor 

his-own 

field-in 

him-to 

pathyo. 

Pher 

suwar 

jo khawda-handa 

u 

chhawd5-ta 

u 

it-icas-sent. 

Then 

the-swine 

ichat eating-were 

those 

husks-by 

hy-h im 

apnd pet 

bharan 

chayo. 

Pher kai 

unu na 



his-oicn belly to-fill it-was-tcished. Then by-anyone him-to not they-were-given. 
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PAI^JABi MERGING INTO LAHNDA. 

The district of Lahore lies on both sides of the river Lavi. On the east side (in 
the Bari Doab between the Eavi and the Sutlej) the dialect of Panjabi spoken is Majhi. 
On the west of the Eavi (in the Eechna Doab between the Eavi and the Chenab), the 
Lahore dialect of Panjabi shows signs of the increasing influence of Lahnda. 

It has already been remarked that the old form of sj)eech from which Lahnda is 
derived must once have extended far to the east beyond its present territories. In 
the Eastern Panjab this language has been overlaid by a language belonging to 
the Central Group, and the resultant language is that now known as Panjabi. As we 
go westwards from the Gangetic Doab, relics of the original Lahnda basis become more 
and more evident. TT e have already met some noteworthy instances in the Majhi 
dialect which is admittedly the best and purest form of Panjabi. When we cross the 
Eavi into the Eechna Doab, the Lahnda basis becomes much more in evidence, and the 
conventional boundary line between Lahnda and Panjabi after crossi^ig the district of 
Gujrat runs nearly north and south through this Doab, starting at about Eamnagar in 
Gujranwala on the Chenab, and running due south to the northern corner of the Mont- 
gomery district. Thence it continues its course due south (crossing the Eavi on its way) 
to the southern corner oc the latter district on the banks of the Sutlej. A part of that 
portion of the Montgomery district which lies to the east of this conventional line is thus 
in the Bari Doab, but linguistically it belongs to the north-east of the Eechna Doab. 

The line described above is a purely conventional one adopted for this Survey. 
Everywhere in India we meet with instances of languages merging into each other, but 
nowhere in India do we find the merging so gradual as that which takes place 
between Lahnda and Panjabi. The wave of the language of the Central Group, 
w'hich at first overwhelmed the most eastern Lahnda, gradually lost its force as we 
go westwards, allowing the Lahnda basis to become more and more evident. The 
wave extended to the west of the line just described, but by this time it was so 
shallow, and had lost so much power, that the language is no longer Panjalu coloured 
by Lahnda but rather Lahnda coloured by Panjabi. We may roughly put this line 
as indicating the boundary between these two conditions of affairs, but in the country 
near this line, on each side, the local patois is so indefinite that it may with equal 
correctness be classed with either language, and many authorities may claim that the 
language spoken immediately to the west of it in Gujranwala and Montgomery is 
Panjabi and not Lahnda. Such a claim I do not ojtpose. The circumstances of the 
case make opposition out of the question. On the other hand, the line I have drawn 
is a convenient one, and roughly shows the western boundary of Panjabi. 

To the east of this line we have, first, the north-eastern half of the district of 
Gujrat ; then, in the Eechna Doab, the district of Sialkot, half tlie district of Gujran- 
wala, the trans-Eavi portion of Lahore, and a small portion of Montgomery. Crossing 
the Eavi into the Bari Doab we have, to the east of the line, the eastern half of the 
Montgomery district, roughly corresponding to the Tahslls of Dipalpur and Pak 
Pattan. Over the whole of this tract, the language is the same, — Panjabi with a strong 
infusion of Lahnda. I give three specimens,— one from West Lahore, another from 
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Sialkot, in the north of the tract, and another from Pak Pattan of Montgomery, in 
the extreme south. 

When the boundary line touches the Sutlej at the southern corner of Montgomery, 
it follows that riyer for a few miles and then crosses Bahawalpur, so as to include the 
north-eastern corner of that state. Here the language is the same as that of Pak Pattan 
and no specimen of it is necessary. This concludes the review of Panjabi merging 
into Lahnda. 

We may estimate tlie number of speakers of this mixed dialect as in the table 
given below. The figures for Gujranwala include about 155,000 speakers of Panjabi 
from other pa^rts of the province who have settled in the Chenab Canal Colony, most 
of them probably speak Majhi. As given the figures have been revised by the local 
officials since the Hough Lists of Languages spoken in the Pan jab were published. So 


also the Bahawalpur figures are revised ones — 

North-East Gujrat ........... 457,200 

Sialkot . 1,010, COO 

East Gujranwala 505,000 

Trans-Ravi, Lahore ........... 17,398 

East Montgomery ........... 292,420 

North Bahawalpur ........... 150,000 


Total . 2,432,024 


The Lahore figures in the above seem |to he too small, but I have no means of 
checking them, and the loss is probably balanced by the number of Chenab Canal 
colonists who speak Majhi. 

Authoeities, — 

Geahame Bailey, Rev. T., — Panjdbt Grammar, A brief Grammar of Panjabi as spoken in the 
Wazirabad (t.e. North Gujranwala) District, Lahore, 1904. 

Cummings, Rev. 1. P., and Geahame Bailey, Rev. T., — Panjabi Manual and Grammar : a Guide 
to the Colloquial Panjabi of the Northern Panjab. Calcutta, 1912, (Under the name 
‘Northern Punjab’ are included the Districts of Sialkot, Gujranwala, Lahore, Gujrat, and 
Firozpur, with parts of the adjoining Distiicts.) 
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PANjaer of west Lahore. 

Directly we cross the Ravi into the western portion of Lahore district we find that 
the Lahnda basis of Panjabi makes itself much more strongly felt. There are also 
a few local peculiarities. As a specimen of the dialect of this part of the Lahore district 
I give a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which offers several instructive 
forms. 

In pronunciation we may notice the total absence of the cerebral I, as is also the 
case in the Panjabi of the Majha. The cerebral n is very capriciously used. Thus, we 
have gdiomi and nacJicJian in the same sentence. The vowel scale in some words is irre- 
gular. The root rah, remain, is sometimes spelt rah, sometimes rih, and sometimes raih^ 
Compare the reh of the Lahnda of Shahpur. 

In the declension of nouns we may note that the postposition of the agent case is ne, 
not nai, which is very often omitted (as in Lahnda). Ne is also occasionally used instead 
of n^, as the sign of the dative. Thus, naukar-ne dkhid, he said to the servant. 

In the pronouns, we have used for the agent case singular, as well as for the 
nominative. Thus, nidz dittl, thou gavest a feast. Asd and tma are often used for 
the nominative, 4o mean ‘ we ’ and ‘ you,’ respectively. The usual word for ‘ he ’ is the 
Lahnda d, with an oblique singular m or un. In Tclhe for iJidi, of this one, we have a 
transposition of the aspirate. ‘ Own ’ is apnd, noiapm. The relative pronoun \%jerd [cf. 
Lahnda jehrd) . ‘ What ? ’ is klh. 

The verb substantive regularly takes the Lahnda forms ; thus, we have hin, they are ; 
dhd or Aa, he was. Sometimes we find je used to mean ‘he is’ or ‘they are.’' In the 
finite verb we have both the Lahnda form of the future, as in uthisa-{gd) , I will arise, 
and the Panjabi one, as in rahagd, I will remain. 

Now and then we find instances of pronominal suffixes attached to verbs, exactly 
as in Lahnda. Thus, dittbl, given by thee. The Lahndii present participle is also com- 
mon. Thus, karbdd for kardd, doing. 

We also' find instances of the Lahnda negative verb substantive, as in naha, he was 

not. 

There are also a number of Lahnda expressions. Such are the use of the root 
chd, raise, prefixed to a verb in order to intensify its meaning. Thus, chd-kltd, was 
done ; chd-jdn, consider. So also we may quote (among others occurring in the speci- 
men) as typical Lahnda expressions hikk, one ; thigrd, a garment ; kdvir, angry ; hatthd, 
on the contrary. 

Mr. Newton, on page 33 of his Panjdhi Grammar, states that, in the Lahore 
district, the word ne is often used redundantly. Thus, ih hi dkh dittd-sd ne, this too he 
said. I have not met any examples of this in the specimens. It is a question whether 
in such cases, ne is not, like je, a pronominal suffix. Lahnda has ne for the second and 
third persons plural, and it is quite possible that, in Lahore, it may also be used for the 
singular. In Kashmiri, which is closely related to Lahnda, an is used for the singular 
of the pronoun of the third person. 

^ See the remarks on p. 628. 
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Central Group, 


PANJABI. 

Dialect op North-East of Rechna Doab. (District Lahore, Tahsil Sharakpur.) 

m ^ 43, wD m ^ 

ftfRT ^ « I #3 I 

Wtr 25^ fi?3S ><^55 tS^ ^ ^ 

^ 331 3 3Vr K*25 I f^R ^5 

25T ft?W -€3 f R 5155 ^ I ^3 fR^ ^ ^RS 

jyafti ^3 € few ^ R?55(3 R1333 353 3^3 ftw I 

^R^ §R^ RH’^ 3'3i^’3 wfew I f^tf53 ^ >:re 

WB ^ M3 353 S3 I tre t^S R33 fR »nfw 

>l3 frl§3 2^ 5^ fel5 ^ 33 5 V Sl feJS 3 sl 3^^ 

1 1 ?5‘ 3 "^ f^W R3^ 3^ I ^ft5Ri3P 3 fM^ ^ 33^31^ 3 

§35 V)fr^^ 3 Fi fM§ fi- ^»3 ^ 0^3^ § 33^ ^ ^ fgR 3IH 

■nw 3# I 3 felVHT ^ 33^ ^3 >1^ R^^i I ^ »WST fe5 ^3 3 t 
tTHI ^ ^ tfevjjT 3 VHMs fV 4 § ^ felVMT | v»itP § 33 f 3 >MT?n § 3 % 
fl|§ tew §3§ 33R Wte>HT 3 3 f^ ^ few B §3^ 315 

fe3 5^ f5VHi 3 ^R few I §3^ WftlW fe§ 1^" ^3^ ^ 

003^ tl 33^ ^ 5)31 3 § 33 §3’ R^l^ RBP 3# I ^3 fefs W4S 

-Wfew ^3i fe3m 53 ^ VJ<^ § ^3^ ^ ^ 

rW W§ 3 ti3T fes RB'I I W§ 5313 3 3^ t3l5 3 RB^ 
R 3 felW TP #31 ^ few % B few W3T 3 53 fMW I 3 € 
^R 3^ 5 "^ II 

§ Q3#»Hi fl3 felW »|i3i I fflR ^5 § Wf^i § 

Mia^ fti wfew fR3 3n^5 3 333 Rfew 1 ^R fe5 3533 wfeW 
3 yfeW 3 #0 tl fR3 §3^ wfew 33i fe3i WfeW' 3 33 fet3 
f3Wna feR ^1R§ f€3l t 331 ^3 >feg ^5135 wl^ t I § 5 t^ 
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tfew 3 I ten WTfgvHi VM§ 

f^253 503^ I tR ^3 ■?|’ §3l fVl€><3 

fegi ^ 33T vjft^mn srer vi^ ftrfe>«i § fa''^ ^ 

Wiftw ^afl»r»sTH ?i- ■yjgt ofa*^ I fR|- 33^ $ wfevni t fRH H^gi 

WR igi sti^lw § t 1'^ ^3 t fsvHm fe"# i fns 

VHTfW* 4 ^ ^ 33^ "at fl I 

fa"^ aii? 25fs5? v)r^ h wbI sfi'^ 3 fsT^ 

>ra >i ?3 ^ paw 3 ^ 3 R 3 

t II 


TOL. IX. PAE1 U 


6o 2 
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Dialect op North-East of Bechxa Doab. (District Lahore, Tahsil Sharakpcr.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Hikk admi-de do 

putr 

abe. 

Unbi 

vicbcho 

piunu 

One man- of two 

sons 

were. 

Them from-among 

the-father-to 

nikke akbia, 

‘ piu, 

jd 

mera bissa 

rizk-vicbch bai, 6 

by-the-younger it-was-said. 

‘father. 

that 

my share 

wealth-in 

is, that 

wand-de.’ 

Usne 


apna 

mal 

dubinn 

having- divided- give. ^ 

Sim-hy 


his-ow7i 

propei'ty 

both-to 

wand-ditta. 

Bable 

din 

ajb nabl 

boe 

nikkene 

having-divided-was-given. 

Many 

days 

yet not 

became 

the-younger-by 


Sara mal ikattha cha-kita, 

the-ichole property together was-made, 

le-ke vadha ralia, te 

token-having {as-)a-sojourner remained, and 

mal vinnaia. Jis vele habbho 


kisi duj mulk 

a-certain distant counti'y 

utna bkaire kamma-vichch 

there had doings-in 

mal usne la-lia, 


property was-wasted. {At-) what at-time the- whole property him-hy was-spent. 


vatt 

us mulkde vicbcb 

bauh 

kal pai-gia. 

M^att usnu 

lor, 

then 

that country-of in 

great famine fell. 

Then him-to 

need. 

pawan 

laggi. 

M’att o 

us 

mulkde hikk 

shabarde 

admide 

to-fall 

began. 

Then he 

icent, that 

country-of one 

city-of 

man-of 

nal 

naukar 

rab-pia. 

Usne 

usnn surinS 

cbarawan 

Avaste 

with 

servant 

he-remained. 

Sim-hy 

him-to swine-to 

the-feedmg 

for 


pailia-vichch. 

the-Jields-in 

dhiddh 


razi 


gbaUia. 

it-was-sent. 

bo-kar 


Jere cbbiUar 
JVhat Jmsks 

bbar-laida. 


sur 

the-swine 


kbade-abe, 
eating- were, 


o 

he 


belly happy hecome-having used-to-fill. 
‘ mere piude naukar 


akhia, 
tt-was-said, ‘ my 

laide-hin, 
taking-are, 

pia marna-ba. 


father-of servants 


mil 

also 


le 

and 


fallen dying-am. 

te imnn akbbga, 
and hini-to I-will-say, 


Mai 

I 


ivadbia 

surphis 

iitbisiga 

rise-ivill 

“ pill, 
'{father, 


J ad unnu 
TF'hen him-to 

kai bin, o 
many are, they 

rabvida-bai. 
remaining-is. 

waddb piu 
then the-father 

mai lAhudada gunab 
hy-ive God-of sin 


])bi 

also 

te 

and 


VI 

also 
us 

hy-him 

klia 
eating 

ual 

hunger . with 
irSda-raliasa ; 

O y 

T-will-go-forth ; 

kita te 
was-done and 


siu’t ai, 
senses came, 

rajj-ke 

satiated-heing 

Mai bbukkb 
I 

kol 
near 

bhl 
also 
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tera bhi kita ; mai is gal joga nalit raih-gia jo tera 

cf-thee also was-done ; I this thing worthy not Temained that thy 

putr mai sadiwi ; mamS yi apna hikk naukar cha-jan.” ’ 

son I may-he-called ; me-to also thine-own one servant consider"* 

Watt 6 uthia te apne pin wale gia. Aji o dher 

Then he rose and his-omi father towards went. Yet he a-great 

dur aba, unde piu usnS vekb-lia, unnS tars aia, te 

distance teas, his by-father hinn-to it-was-seen, him-to pity came, and 

bbajj wag-gia te unnH gal-vicb la-lia, te ebbum 

having-run he-went and him-to neck-with it-was-applied, and kiss 

lia. Putr unnn akbia, ‘ piu, mai Kbudada gunab 

was-taken. By-the-son him-to it-was-said, ‘father, by-me God-of sin 
bbi kita-bai, tera bbi kita-bai, te bun tera putr sadiwa joga 

also done-is, of-thee too done-is, and now thy son to-be-called worthy 

nabl.’ Watt piune apne naukranS akbia, ‘change 

I-am-not' Then the-father-by his-own servants-to it-was-said, ‘good 

tbigre kaddb le-ao, te unnH pa-deo ; idbe battb-vicbeb 

clothes having-taken-out bring, and him-to put-on; his hand-in 


mundri 

gbatto, te 

paira-vicbeb 

jutti 

pawao ; 

ao, kba-laie. 

te 

ring 

put, and 

feet-in 

shoes 

put-on ; come, ive-may-eat. 

and 

razi 

boie ; 

e mera 

putr 

mar-gia-ba, 

jida bo-gia-bai. 

te 

happy 

let-us-become ; 

this my 

son dead- gone-was ^ 

alive become-is. 

and 

kbari 

gia aba, te 

labbb-pia.’ 

Te 

o kbu^ 

bowan lagge. 


lost 

gone was, and 

found-is? 

Then 

they happy 

to-become began. 



Te unda wadda putr peblia-vicbcb giya-aba. Jis vele 

And him-of the-elder son the-fields-in gone-was. At-which at-time 

6 aia, te gbarde nere aia, usne gawan te nacbeban 

he came, and the-house-of near came, him-by singing and dancing 

sunia. Us bikk naukarne akbia te puebbia, ‘e 

tcas-heard. By-him one servant-to it-was-said and it-was-asked, ‘ this 

kib bai ? ’ Usne unnS akbiii, ‘ tera bbira aia-bai, tere 

ichat is?' Sim-by him-to it-was-said, ‘thy brother come-is, thy 

piune niaz is-waste ditti-bai, tera 1)bira kbair-mebr nal aia-bai.’ 

father-by feast this-reason-for gicen-is, thy brother safety with come-is? 

0 kavir boia, te andar nabs jada. Is-waste imda 

He angry became, and within not {was-) going. This-reason-for his 

piu babar nikal-aia, ate undi minnat kiti. Us 

father outside out-came, and ~ him-of remonstrance was-made. By-him 

piunD akbia, ‘dekb, mai baub ivarbe teri kbidmac karida 

the-f ather-to it-was-said, ‘see, 1 many years thy service doing 
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riha-ha ; tera akhia, kada 

remained-was ; thy what-was-said ever 


mai nalii sittia, te 

by -me not was-thr own-down, and 


hikk lela vi 

one Mil even 

karida. 

might-have-made. 


na dittoi, apnia belia-nal inaT kku^i 

not icas-given-hy-thee, my -own friends-with I happiness 

Jivi tera e putr aia-hai, jis sara mal 

When thy this son come-is, by-whom the-ichole property 


tera kanjria-te gawaia-hai, unde waste hatthB tu 

thy harlots-icith wasted-is, himi-of for-tlie-sahe on-the-contrary by-thee 


. ditti.’ TJsne 

unnii 

akhia, 

‘tS 

bar 

vele 

mere 

was-givenl Sim-by 

him-to 

it-was-said, 

‘ thov. 

at-every 

time 

me 

hi ; jera mera 

mal 

hai, sara 

tera-hi 

bai ; 

rv rw 

asanu 

art ; whatever my 

property is, the-whole 

thine- also 

is; 

ns-fo 

gal laik ahi, 

je 

khu^i 


karide 


te 

thing proper was, 

that 

P 

happiness 

we-should-have-do7ie and 

hide ; is 

wgste 

ki bhira 

tera 

mar gia 

aha, 

aur 

should-have-been ; this 

for 

that brother 

thy 

dead gone was. 

and 

jtwda ho-gia-hai ; 5 

kharl 

gia-aha, te 

labbh-pia-hai.’ 



alive become-is ; he 

lost 

gone-was, and 

found-been~is.' 




niaz 

a-feast 

kol 

near 

hikk 

one 

khush 

happy 

watt 

again 
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PANJABI OF SIALKOT, EAST GUJRANWALA, AND NORTH-EAST 

GUJRAT. 

The conyentional boundary line between Lahnda and Pafijabi starts at the north 
end of the Pabbi range in Gujrat, and, entering Gujranwala at Eamnagar, divides 
that district into two nearly equal parts. The tract to the east of this line embraces the 
whole of Sialkot, the eastern half of Gujranwala, and the north-east of Gujrat. On 
the east it has the Majhi Pafijabi of Gurdaspur, on its south, the mixed dialect of 
West Lahore just described. 

The dialect of this tract has been fully described by Mr. Grahame Bailey and Mr. 
Cummings, in the works referred to on p. Tlil. It closely resembles that of West 
Lahore, and as a specimen I give a short folktale from Sialkot, written in the Persian 
character, with transliteration and translation. 

We may note the following peculiarities in the specimen, nearly all of which are 
due to the influence of Lahnda. There is a strong tendency to drop the letter h after 
an accented syllable,^ and even elsewhere. Thus, rd'e, for rdhe, they remained ; e or 
he, is, and so on. We see the origin of the standard Panjabi present particij)le in 
instead of cld in the word deda or dennd, giving. All over Indo- Aryan India, a d pre- 
ceded by a nasal may optionally be pronounced as n. 

In the declension of nouns, the postposition of the genitive is treated as in Lahnda, 
so that we have did or dea instead of de agreeing with a masculine noun in the plxiral. 

The pronouns present some irregularities. ‘ Our ’ is sdddd, asdddd or asadda (Mr. 
Bailey gives ‘Your’ is, tmdddd ov tohdddd {'Mx. Bailey gives tuhadda). The 

oblique form singular of the pronoun of the third person is ds (as the oblique form 
singular of ih, this, is es), and its oblique plural is onM or dhnd. Jerd or jehrci is 
‘ who,’ withyis, or the Malwal form jit, for its oblique singular. 

The following forms of the verb substantive occur, — a, or ha, 1 am, we are ; e, thou 
art ; e, or he, he, she, it is ; sdu, or haisdn, they were. 

Por further particulars, the student is referred to the very full details given in the 
Grammars already referred ^to. 

^ St*o the remarks on p. 028. 
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PANJABI. 


Dialect of North-East of Kechxa Doab. 


(District, Sialkot.) 


- ^ 

w <u u> 

jj joLj J(jU» - ~ ‘=—1 I 

✓ 

LaT U UjJ - <^| Ijf 

sLijlj U^J - Lij^ LaT] jdi^ oJ 

I z****-^ “ ^ - c — I (._$^Liu |ja5^ 

✓ 

j l- 5 ^Lw 

^ - ^1; 

c=^ jY ^ e/^”[) ~ ^ itijlj 

'~-^ sUuOlj - ^Ij fojLj &i ^ ^ ^5" 


*^3^ j/ ■ ^ Sr^!/^ '^y *=^1 

- ^J^ <^1 s/j ‘^I Jj 
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Jj L^jl 5^ e;^ e;^ &a^j^ - c_o 

c 0 sLwi^Lj Cl ^<3^ ~ ^ — i Li''i^ 

w ■» w 

^ •^) ^1 <=— I L^-f^ 

W ^ «D 

^ lit) iijo sLijlj - c — I 


0 1> 


VOU IX; PART I. 
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PAKJABI. 

Dialect op Nobth-East op Eechxa Doab. 


(Distkict Sialkot.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Sadda wadda Malir Mitha hoia-e. 
Oiir ancestor 31ahr 31 it ha was- 

nd jalian-vich mashliur rae.’ 

name the-ivorlcl-in famous may-remain. 

pass larkkla sak 

from- near the-daughter-of betrothal 


Osne akliia ki, ‘ mera 

ILim-hy it-icas-said that, ‘ my 

Bad^ah Akbarne osde 

The-JEmperor Akbar-by him-of 

Os aggS akhia, 

was-asked. By-him in-reply it-was-said. 


mangia. 


rsj 

‘tu 

Bad^ali 

e ; 

niai zamindar 

r\j 

a. 

Sadda tusadda 

bar 

‘ thou 

Mmpevor 

art ; 

I landowner 

am. 

Oiir your 

eq uality -of -status 

ualiT 

miclida.’ 

Os 

akhia, ‘ tainu 

es gal-vich 

ki e ? Mera 

not 

arises' 

By-him 

it-was-said, ‘ thee-to 

this matter-in 

what is ? 31y 

dil 

aia-e.’ 

JxS 

waqt osne 


sak dena 

cha-kita, tS 

heart 

comeAs- 

At-wh 

at time him-by 

betrothal to-gke 

it-was-agreed, then 

osne 

akhia, 

‘ mere ghar 


a-dhukk.’ 

OnS tad 

him-by 

it-was-said. 

‘ to-niy house 

come-with-procession? 

By-them then 


mel-mandal akattha 
relations-friends together 
ineri larkida sak 

my daughter-of betrothal 

akliia, ‘ denne-hS,’ 

i t- icas-said, ‘gk ing-we-are,’ 

B aliutiaiie kaliia ki, 

3Lost-by it-icas-said that, 


kita. 

it-ioas-made. 
mangda-e. 
asking- is. 
te kise 


Os akliia, ‘badshali 

By-him it-was-said, ‘ tlie-Emperor 

Tobaddi ki salab be ? ’ Kise 

Your ichat advice is?’ By-some 

akhia ‘ nahf de-dide.’ 


and by-some 

‘ dede-na. 

‘ giving-we-are. 


it-was-said ‘ not giving {-we-are)? 

Ona sak de-ditta. 

By-them betrothal was-given. 


Bad^ali a-dbiikka. Main- Mitbene sare bbira biilae, 

The-Bmperor came-in-procession. 31ahr 3Iilha-by all brothers were-smnmoned, 
roti kliaivan waste aur janjdi khidmat waste. 

bread cansing-to-eat for and the-bridegroom’ s-party-of service for. 

Kuj Jat Bad-shah-wal gae. Jit waqt woh do rati Mabr 

Some Jatts The-Bmperor-icith went. At-what time they two nights 3Iahr 

Mithede gbar rae, othe kise akhia ki, ‘ kuj 

lUtha-of {in-) house remained, there by-someone it-ivas-said that, '^something 

deie, ki asidda ii5 rae.’ Badifeah wal j5re lok 

let-be-given, that us-of the-name may-remain? The-Emperoi' with ichat people 
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ae-san, ona nal vi IVlirasi khiclmat waste gae-san ; hor jere 

come-icere, them with also 3lirdsis service for gone-were ; and ichat 

lok Mahr Mithe wal mel ae-san, ona nal vi 

people 3Iahr llitha with (as-) brotherhood come-were, them ivith also 
Mirasi ae-san. Hun ^ere vele kothe-te balii-ke kh airat karan 

3Iirdsls come-were. Now at-what at-time the-roof-on sat-hacing alms to-do 

lagge, rupaie sikka Akbar Bacl^abde san ; Mahr Mi the 

they-hegan, the-rupees coinage Ahbar the-Emperor-of were; hy-Mahr 31itha 

ona ioksdea MirasiinS jehre 6s wal mel ae-san, ik-ik 

those people-of 31irdsis-to whom him ivith {as-)brotherhood come-were^ one-one 

rupaia ditta ; bor jebre Jat Badshabde nal 

rupee was-given ; and what Jatts the-Emperor-of ivith 

jauji ae-san, onadeS MirasianH attli-atth 

{as-)members-of-the-bridegroom's-party come-were, them-of 3Iirdsls-to eight-eight 

ane ditte ki, ‘ ona asaddi ghattdi kiti-e.’ Mur 

annas were-given because, ‘ by-them our disgrace made-is.' Then 
viwab-ke Bad^jabnn dola ditta. 

marriage-having-made the-Emperor-to the-litter was-given. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 


Oiu’ ancestor was Mahr Mitha. He was desirous of leaving liis name famous in the 
world. The Emperor Akbar asked him for his daughter in marriage. Ho replied that, 
as he was only a modest landholder while Akbar was Emperor, the match would be an 
unequal one. But the Emperor insisted, and pressed Mahr Mitha not to consider this 
point, so that the latter agreed to the betrothal of his daughter, and asked the Emperor 
to come to his house with the marriage procession. The Mahr’s people then called to- 
gether his relatives and friends. He told them that the Emperor requested his dauo'hter 
in marriage, and asked their opinion. Some were in favoiu- of the proposal and others 
were not, but the majority agreed to it, and so the lietrothal took place. The Emperor 
came with his marriage procession and Mahr Mitha called in all the brethren of his caste 
to feed and serve the bridegroom’s partv. 

Some Jatts accompanied the Emperor, and after the bridegroom’s party had staved 
in Mahr Mitha’s house for two nights, one of the brethren of the latter su-gested that 
alms should be distributed in order to make his name famous. 


The people nho had come witli the Emperor were accompanied by Mirasis' for 
service, and so were the brethren who had come at Mahr Mitha's call. They began to 
distribute alms from the roof of the house. The rupees were of the Emperor Akl^ar’s 
coinage. Mahr Mitha gave one rupee to each of the Mirasis who had accompanied his 
brethren, but gave only eight annas each to the Mirasis who had come with the Jatts 

of the Emperor’s party, for he thought that those Jatts had disgraced him by their 
presence. 
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Then, the marriage haring been solemnised, the bridegroom’s litter for ceremonial 
departure was given to the Emperor. 

PAfiiJABI OP EAST MONTGOMERY. 

As one more example of Panjabi merging into Lahnda, 1 give a short extract from 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which comes from the Pak Pattan Tahsil of 
the Montgomery district. I give it only in the Koman character, with an interlinear 
translation. J^o special remarks are required. The language is the same as that of W est 
Lahore and of Sialkot. 

[ No. 26.] 


INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

PA]5sMAB1. 


Central Group. 


Dialect oe 

East-centre op Bari Doab. 


(District Montgomery, Tapsil Pak Pattan.) 


Hikk 
One 
puttar 
son 
jehra 
loll at ever 
te 


admide 
man-of 
peonS 

the-father-to 


do 

two 


puttar 
sons 
akhia, 
it-was-said. 


ahe. 

were. 


mainu 

ine-to 


rijak 


and tJi e-property 
pichchhe laudhe 
ajter the-ijoungei 
dux’ede des 
distant country 


auda-hai 

arriving-is 

unhanu 
them-to 
puttar 
’ son 
chala-gia. 
went-away. 


peo, 
father, 
mainn deh.’ 
me-to give’ 
wand 

having-divided 
Sara kujh 
all everything 
Ltthe 
There 


Unhade vichchu laudhe 
Them-of from-in ly-the-younger 

^^1 te rijakda hissa 

cattle and property-of share 

Tada peo mal 

Then hy-the-father the-oattle 


ditta. Thore 

was-given. A-few 

hikattha kar-ke 

together made-having 
apda mal rijak 

Ms-own cattle property 


diha-tn 

days-from 

hikk 

(in-)one 

bhaire 

evil 

kujh 

anything 

tikki-tS 


kamm5-vich luta-ditta. Jis velc palle 

deeds-in was-cast-away . At-what time in-the-corner-of-his-garment 

na riha, ts us des-vich wadda kal pai-gia. Uh 
not remained, then that country-in a-great famine fell. Be bread-from 

VI ajat ho-gia; t5 us des-vich hikk wadde admide kol Ma 

even helpless hecamej then ^ that country-in one great man-of near he-went. 

Is wadde adml usnS apdi wahil-vich 
JBy-that great man him-as-for his-own fields-in 
bana-ditta. Us-da dil eh akhdd-ha, 
it-was-made. Bim-of mind this saying-was, 

unhgde nal apda dhidh bhar§,’ 

them-of with my -own belly I-may-fill,' 


khade-hain, 

eating-are, 

dida-ah. 

giving-was. 


sura charawanda chherii 
swine feeding-of herdsman 
jehria sh ai snr 

which things the-swine 

jo usnS kor nahl 
as him-to any-one not 
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POGRA OR DOGRT. 

I give two specimens of the Dogra dialect of Panjabi. Both come from the state of 
Jammu. Por an account of the dialect see pp. 637 ff., ante. 

The Dogra of Gurdaspur and Sialkot in no way differs from that here exemplified, 
except that in both districts there is, as might be expected, a tendency to employ here 
and there standard Panjabi forms. 

The first Jammu specimen is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
second is a short folksong. I give each specimen first in Chamba Takri type, and then 
in the ordinary Dogra hand-writing, with a line for line transliteration and translation. 

L No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

panjAbi. 

Dogra Dialect. (State Jammu.) 

Specimen I. 

CHAMBA TAKRi CHARACTER. 

(yw z?7ajrf)3j £ usa ^ i dii ptiJ ^ J 

ku}] jiaajsjj/ h fjyf fnwl 3 t fnw) aJ6 £ 2 ^ 1 3’ 
r/cD 6wl mS\ faj3 1 hI ?i2trw> 

wi] £wa/ ui wl3 (5^ ijm Wf7 gajua wf piJ3 1 

2753 3\3U 7l2i yjJJ Wj) ^fwZT? Qjl r?co3 PtU hi Wco u(5 f>127) m 

2^v3 5=1 c^fVrz^i m 6n ^ hO 

npnzT? I 6^^ Syf| w M m ijn ifhs? 1 znl GTrij] r233Tl 
B (\twI w m ^£’1 TPPud. pb3s 3 i ^^6 Gn] vT 
[V2J 51 1 33J 5 ?1 fkU InOun m hkij mt W] 

y?3] 0 2753 TnQ' mi I >t 6h]^ 2^'US fo* J?! 

Gyfl ZoS i 3 rt ZT^nnSliJ zt?! 37f|' uiv \ii\i 5i 6n 

h7J ^Si r«§il 3TtV U3J Hk' ! [vn\ nh? fiiJT Gw 


\ 
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Bi, 


I 3' Salz CJUa « un l 3 M 5 ' i STt) 

fajPazfl I <3Tw *t%w) 3jn iflz 6Tf| sir ?5(j?)']3' 

V!3 r)i 5f«i9i U3M 67(1 sifaW 5 J >lu^ KTfrfal wj 

370 UJU i<l3' Z?B jn 671 Sn ’loT 3i r,J3i itfi U32 I 

zTJua wj w] z^faw S ait ai) arfw MS'] (h^cf 533 GtiI 

I 03 670} >33 !&'] ZZi! U3' 3i3' I 553 5577 a'S 3 

a^ n^a (k ii 2.3 asj o’) 31 ] az^i Sz^jIuV 
O’! fh(kz« ( 3 * .^>3 a^f) wia wn 11 

m 6711 / a3J 337 f^JI jp I W3« 2^(32^ 3 

=|B^JJ) 2iS« 5’!| I ^ <5w ^WJi^ T5fjJ2fl I af5«2^ h 2J W>3 I 

6v^ Gffj 57(kz^ 5 3>' > 33 ' 5»C2^ I 33 *(53 *13] ifn Mis'] On 
)«3l 5 ^>3 3'>] ^A] Z^O pnz? I S7I3 3>3 wfsZ^ I 3>3T 

S WU3 h'z I 3" 6jfS W 3'j3 Z^O 67f) Tl^Oz^ I G773 *t3 w] 

G 33 fjjs' pja <533 *4jlf 236 33] SOct W33'(3' 253 wi 33 JWTj 

V>33 ’l>il' 5(525 I ^ 3tJ Wf 6 w *tW3]3j ^^3cf fnw) 3 * 3 ]' fll3' h 
2^aa rfi W3 a^f) 723'' I 25l >i3J 33 2>3 3)33 2^(52;? f3i773 33' «o 
W3i3fi Gs'd f3j^ Gnfi *(713 33 ] ifn w]3] I 6TTf Gt]) 5? fazi' 

3 y33 J 7i3j' iif w» 0 ! )i fw 2 > m' o no 33 ' o' 1 P 33 ] 
aTf) )n3'3] 3 arf) W3a] 3a>3]3i] 01 w] S 33 ' zS S3 nOJ a' 
?f>3 h] 142:9 0 I 553 372fljf| [312^34 a 7i>3 ja frjo] (^Jj > 3' 11 
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[ No. 1.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

PANJABI. 

DoGBi Biaxkct. (Jammu State.) 


Specimen I. 

POGEA CHAEACTEE. 


?'?2A V ^ 1 )^ 3^ 

^ ^ 

^ 7)d -yyf-TjC^ J)7^ 


9^"?^ 22^2’ = 

mv^7^ yf ^ 

^ 2 / px/ Tiy 

yp^T^ y)j;r 


fjy -^yT A °^' 5 ? 

ydf^ ^yp ypy 

^ 7J r)^ 5? :?■»/ 

'ip? p7 '3,'j') JJ^ ^ 

■yW^ 5C^ PlTi'^ 


(fj 4 

^ s( ynv 


3 ^ '^1^ 






ijlry-Cff-)? 
yn/^ 77, t/ 
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[ No. I.] 

rNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

PAi^JABl. 

DoGRA BlAIiECT. 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

’Ek (ik) ’admide do potar (puttar) th’e. ’Tide ( ’ude ) Ticha (richcha) 

One man-of two sons were. Them-of from,~in 

nikrain’e baba-ki (babbe-ki) ’akhe ’a (akhia) j’e, ‘ h’e bapo (bapu)-]!, 

the-younger-by the-father-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, 

ja’edatid’a 3’e hesa (hissa) meki (miki) pojda (pujda)- 
the-property-of what share me-to falling- 

-he’e (hai), sake (sai) meki (miki) da’i>da’6 (dei-deo).’ T a (t5) ’usnai mal 
' -is, that me-to give-away. ’ Then him-by the-wealth 

’un’e-ki radi-data (randi-ditta). ’Atai th’ure (thore) den (dine) pechbai. (pichchhs) 
them-to having-divided-was-given. And a-few days afterwards 

nekrai (nikrai) patarn’e (puttaraine), sab-keja (kijh) kantha (kittha) kari, 
the-younger son-by, all-anything together having-made, 

d’ur des’e-d’a paid’a (paTda) kita, ’atai ’uthi (utbe) 
a- far country -of journey loas-made, and there 

’apn’a mal luch-pane-kan’e (kanne) ’ud’ai-data (ditta). 
his-own wealth debauchery -by was-squandered-away. 

’At’e jad sab kharch kari-ch’uka (ckukkia), ’us 

And when all expenditure having-made- was-completed, that 

m’ulkh (mulkh.ai)-vicb bada kal pi-gaa (pai-gia), ’ate 
country-in a-great famAne fell, and 

’oh kahgal hon laga (laggia) ; ’at’e ’us mblkhad (mulkhaida) 
he poor to-be began ; and that country-of 

’ik bad’e ja’ed’ati-waled’e jai laga, (laggia), 

a great property-person-to having-gone he-was- joined. 

VOL. IX, VAST I. 


Central Group» 

(State Jammu.)' 
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^!sF w7y m 3>'i/' f^v 

3f^ ^ (TJ-M^ W 5^^ 

V? 77 7^1^ VfT^ •y?'*^'<^ '2f|*' 

VT^ ?2 22>l '3^1^ ^ >*?'^ 

7?j7^ •>j{F' 6of^ ^-0^ yW ^ 

^ ^ j)^ 1?-^ ^yGq ^ 

^ y9J}>7y ^2? 1?^ 

••^jT ^■OfVr' :0i ^ 

Tf)y^ ylx/' .(\ p^ y;^f 

(fo; 'R’l/^ TftP'^ i'^ "V^ JJn^^ -3;^ 
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’Osnai (usnai) ’osi (usi) khetr’e-vich sur charnai bhej’a (bhejia). 

Him-by him fields-in swine to-feed it-was-sent. 

’Atai ’osd’i (usdi) marji tbi j’e ’un’e (une) sekre (sikre)-kan’e (kanne) 

And him-of desire teas that those husks-by 

i’ere (jehre) s’ur khad’en (khsden) apna dhahd (dhidb.) bbar’e, 
tohich the-swine eating-are his-own belly he-may-fill, 

j’e k’ui (koi) ’osi (usi) nalii (nahl) did’a (dirLda)-tba. Tad bochlTa (hoshe)- 
which any-one to-him not giving-was. Then sense- 

-vich ’a’e’a (aia) ’akha’a (akhia), ‘m’er’e babd’e (babbedai) kinai (kinnai) 

-in he-came it-was-said, ‘ my father-of how-many 

majora (majure)-ki mati r’uti (I’utti) ha (hai), ’ate ’an bh’uklia 
labourers-to much bread is, arid I hungry 

mar’h. Meha (me) ’uthi’e (uthie) ’apne bab’e (babbai)-kachh ja’a (jah). 
die. I having-arisen my-own father-near will-go, 

’atai ’usi ’akhah (akliaii) j’e. “h’e bab’u-ji (bapa-ji), meha (me) 
and to-him I-will-say that, “ O father, by-me 

’asmanad’a (asmanida) ’atai t’usava pr’ad kit (kita)-ho (hai) ; 
heaven-of and of -you sin done-is ; 

’is j’ug (jog) nahi (uahi) j’e bhari (bhiri) thisara putar (puttar) kh’u’a (khwd) ; 
(of-)this icorthy {I-am-) not that again your son I-may-be-called ; 

maki (miki) ’apne major (majhre)-Yicha ’ik janeh (jineha) baua’u (banao). ” ’ T’a (t.d) 
me your-own labourers-in one like make.”' Then 

’othi’a’e (uthie) ’apne bab (l)abl)e)-p’as chal’e’a ((dialia) ; t’a (t(') 
having- arisen his-own father-near he-went ; and 

VOL. ISi PAET 1. 
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TT^ 


^ Jp) ^} ^v 


/VI 


2? /g? 


f 72? Jv vQ)iff 


9-/ 7>tf epf T^T" 


Jit^ ■spy' ^ fsf 

T>^ yri^ ^?j \F%^ -yy- 

y^ V*f" 77p?^ y^-z^ TP^-ss^-/' 

3<^ Vo/ -rf,/^,r' 

X 7 ^ y»>xj '2^/ -jfiiJ xr 2ji/^ 7>'^ 

vi 1^ -^7 V F^ ^ 3)f ^ JT^X/. 
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’aj’e d’ur tha i’e ’usi dekh’a (dikhia) ; 'usde 
yet far he-was that to-him it-was-seen ; him-of 

baba (babbe)-k’i tars ’a’e’a (aia), ’atai dr’ur’i (dauxie) ’usi gale- 
the-father-to compassion came, and having-run to-him the-nech- 

-kan’e (kanne) I’ai-late (lai-lita), ’atai mat’a ch’umi’i. Potar’e (puttarai)- 
-hy it-was-tahen, and much it-was-hissed. The-son- 

-n’e ’usi akhaa (akhia) j’e, ‘h’e bap’d-ji, meh (m&) 

-by to-him it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, hy-me 

’asmana (asmani) ’ate tusara (tusara) pr’ad kita, ’atai bon (bun) ’is 
Seacen and of -you sin was- done, and now (of-) this 

i’ug (jog) nabi (nabl) j’e bbari (bbiri) tosai-a (tusara) pOtar (puttar) kb’ua (kbwa). ’ 
worthy {I-am-) not that again you,r son 1-may -be-called' 

Baban’e (babbene) ’apne na’ukrai (naukre)-k’i akbea (akbia) j’e, ‘ kbar’e- 
The-father-by his-own servants-to it-was-said that, ‘ good- 

-tb’u (tb§) kbar’i pocbbak (posbak) kadi (kaddi) la’i’a’u (liao), ’atai ’usi I’u’a’u (loao) ; 
-than good garment having-tahen-out bring, and to-him put-on ; 

h’ur (bor) ’usde batb iiatbi (fiutbi), ’atai per’e (pairg) jor’a I’u’a’u (loao), 

and him-of {on-)hand a-ring, and on-the-feet a-pair {-of -shoes) put-on, 

'atai ’as kb’acbe (kbacbai) t’e kbocbbi (kbushi) manabcbai (manacbai) ; k’i (ki) j’e 
and we may-eat and rejoicing may-celebrate ; became that 

mara (mera) ’eb potar (puttar) m’u’e-da-tba (moida-tba), bbn(bun) j’i paia (pea) ; g’u’acba (i^oacba)- 
my this son dead-was, now alive fell ; lost- 

-d’a tba, bon (bun) melea (miiia).’ T’a (t5) ’ob kb’ucbbi (kbusbi) karne (karan) lagai (lasse). 
-was, now (is-) found.' Then they happiness to-do benan" 
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^ yrr 


? 






g%f^ ^ 5 ^ 2 ^ 7>t/^ S>^ S>93 

3 ^ 

(fu 7 7>l^ '^?>'( ^V 7T^ 9^^ 

9ifk> V? TbTyd Tf^ ^ 

y-y yi/" vJp^ v^ 

£F? _/9(' 

^3ct .ng^ 37 '« '><37 
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'Atai ’usd’a bada potar (puttar) thaitar (kh.etrai)-vach (vich) tha. J’a (ja) ghara (ghare)- 

And him-of the-elder son the-Jield-in was. When the-house- 

-kachli ’a’e’a (aia), gan’e tai nachnaid’i balel soni (suni). T’a (tS) 

-near he-came, singing and dancing-oj noise was-heard. Then 

’ek (ik) na’iikra (iiau.kre)-k’i sad’e’a (sadia), tai p6clih.’a (puchkia) i’e, ‘ ’eh’e (eh) 
a servant-to it-icm-called, and it-was-asked that, ‘ this 


kah’e (keh) ? ’ ’Usnai ’usi ’akhe’a (akhia) j’e, ‘ter’a bharah (bhara) ’a’e’a (aia), 

■what ? ’ Sim-hy to-him it-was-said that, ‘ thy brother came, 

tai tere babn’e (babbene) bari dhaham (dham) kit’i, ’is kari 
and thy father-by a- great feast (is-) made, this for 

j’e ’oh raji-baji ’a’i-g’e’a (gia). ’ ’Osnai (usnai) rah'u (roh) 
that he safe-and-sound arrived. ’ Rim-by anger 

karai’a (karia) ; nahi (nahl) chaih’a (chahia) j’e ’andar ja’e. T’a (tS) ’usdai 
was-made ; not he-wished that ivithin he-may-go. Then him-of 

babn’e (babbe-ne) - baharai ’a’i ’osi (nsi) man’a’e (manaia). ’Osnai (usnai) babe (babbe)- 
the-father-by outside having-come to-him it-icas-remonstrated. Rim-to the-father- 

-ki ’otar (uttar) det’a (ditta), ‘dekh(dikh), ’etnai (itnai) bare (bari) da ’ad tm 
-to answer was-given, ‘see, so-many years-of I thy 
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PASJiBI. 


?(?/ sif "zf^ 

-fhi ^ yt/^ 

mv ^2^f ^ f ^} Th-^ 

3>^ fs^ y)vf V? S ^ 2 /^ 3 

^ S^ 3 77/<>^ 

;tr ^Z’ p-iT ^7!, 

^ ^ W yj^ y^-^f yyQvy. 

Tf^y!? ' y/yp sp^ wS^-ypTPi} ypj^ ^ 
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nahi (nahi) dait’a (ditta), j’e ’apnai j’arai (yarai) kanai (kannai) kh’uchhi (khushi) man a . 

not was-given, that my-oion friends with happiness 1-may -celehi at0 ^ 

’atai jad’e (jad) ter’e (tera) ’eh potar (puttar) ’a’e’a (aia), jesnai’e (jisnai) 
and lohen thy this son came, whovn-hy 

ter’a mal kanjra (kanjr6)d’e ’ud’a (udai)-t’ud (ditta) {sic), usd (usde) wasat (waste) 
thy wealth harlots-to icas-sguandered, him-of for 

badi dhaham (dham) kiti.’ ’Usnai ’osi (usi) ’akba (akhia), ‘hai potar (puttar), 

a-great feast was-made.' JELim-hy to-him it-v'as-said, ‘ O son, 

t’u (tn) sada m’erai kachh ha (hai), tai j’e-kej (kijh) mer (mera) ha (hai). 
thou ever of -me near art, and what-anything mine is, 

sah (seh) ter (tera) hai. Bhari (bhiri) kh’uchhi (khu^i) manani tai kh’uchhi (khu^i) karni 

that thine is. Again happiness to-he-celebrated and happiness to-he-done 

chahi-di-hai ; k’i j’e ter’a ’ehai bharah (bhara) m’u’e (moi)- 

proper-is ; because that thy this brother dead- 

d (da)-tha, sah (seh) j’ii (ji) pa’e’a (pea)-hai; ’atai g’u’achi (goachi)- 
icas, he alive fallen-is ; and lost- 

-ga’e’a (gia)-d’a-tha, sah (seh) hon (hun) mali (mili)-g’a (gia)-hai.’ 

-gone-was. he again found- gone-is. ’ 


VOL. IS, r-ART t 
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[ No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJlBl. 

DoGEi Dialect. (State JAiiiiu.) 

Specimen II. 

CHAMBA TAKEI CHARAOTEB. 


iOi 

Jj hlz? fte Hi 

d(39i 1 

(Wj 

fw jri/)2w| h'Cjwii 





l<3l 

6^ U)| 2>3T }13i]29i 1 

do 

^ end 

• 

c?3JI 

3? 

fjiaj] V 

fa fw? II 





1 Zl i 

(iW TTihH w3)2wl JITljlaij 

OUJ?! 

fw3 

(^D 

fr?fco 2 

j?aj]2w) hOwii 






njh3 i>v3 

r«iij 

dO^jl 

3d 

fTijJ) 

i Ja 

fit II 








INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 




BogbA Dtalbct. 


(Jammu State.) 


Specimen II. 

DOGRA CHAEACTEE. 





r 


77^/^/ 

'V71 077 p7f^ 

JP^tZ ^ 
off 

rfifZ/ vZ^ 

1^ d3'^Z 
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Central Group. 


[ No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

PASJlBl. 

PoGEA Dialect. (Jammu State.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

1. Ha-r’e, jia ghahbra’oda (ghabraSda), chet (cliit) m’era 

Ah, soul {is-)u)ieasy, heart my 

Gadi’e-ki (Gaddie-ki) cha’uhda (chauda) ; ket (kit) bed (bidh) mila’e (milie) 
the- Gaddl-for (is-) wishing ; (m-)what manner may-one-meet 

Gadi’e-ki (Gaddie-ki) ja’e-ke (jai-ke) ? 
the-Gaddl-to gone-having ? 

2. Hi-r’e, panj thag ch’ur’a (chioi^) Gadi’eda (Gaddieda) ; 

Ah, Jive robber thieves the-Gaddl-of ; 

raha (rah) bhahi (bhi) I’ut-laid’e (laade) ; ta’ar’e (tare) gendi (gindi)- 
(on-)the-road even waylay; stars counting- 

n’u (nd) ra’en (rain) b’ehawai (bihawai). 
to the-night passes. 

3. Ht-r’e, ichhk (ishk) on’ukha (anokha) lari’e-k’i 

Ah, love wondrous the-wife-to 

Gadi’eda (Gaddieda) ho’ea (hoia) ; kait (kit) bed (bidh) mali’e (milie) 
the-Gaddl-of became; {in-)what manner may-one-meet 

Gadi’e-k’i (Gaddie-ki) ja’a-kai (jai-ke). 
the-Gaddl-to gone-having. 

4. H3-r’e, kar-kai(-ke) mhahabata (mahabbat) man’u’e (mamie) de 

Ah, made-having love man-of 

rah vaich (vich) rahd’e (rahnde) ; tare gend’i(giiidi)rL’6 (nS) rehap (raiu) 
the- 1 'oad in they-remain ; stars counting-to the-night 


baihaw’e (biliawe). 
passes. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

1. Ah, my soul is uneasy ; my heart longs for the Gaddi.' Hou' shall I go and 
meet him ? 

2. Ah, five robbers and thieves’ waylay the Gaddi on his path. I pass the night 
counting the stars. 

3. Ah, a passionate love for the Gaddi has taken possession of me, his wife. How 
shall I go and meet him ? 

4. Ah, once a Avoman has loved, she ever remains in longing for (her) man. I pass 
the night counting the stars. 


1 • Gaddi ’ is the name of a tribe of hill shepherds. The speaker is a Gaddi's wife. 
^ These are the 2ve passions,— lust, anger, avarice, love and pride. 
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KANDIALI. 

The river Kavi skirts the south-east corner of the Jammu State. On the other 
side lies a hilly tract forming the north-east corner of the Punjab district of Gurdaspur. 
The main language of this district is standard Panjabi, but in this tract, and its neigh- 
borhood, the following hill languages have been reported : — 

Reported to be spoken by — 

Gnjari 60,000 

DOgra ............ 60,000 

Kandiali «... 10,000 

Total . 130,000 

Of these, Gujari will be dealt with under the Pahari languages. Dogra has just 
been described. Kandiali is the dialect of the country round Shahpur-Kandi, close to 
the Kavi. It is not a distinct dialect, but is merely ordinary Dogra mixed with standard 
Panjabi. It is unnecessary to give any lengthy specimen of it. A few sentences from 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will suffice to show its character. It is 
uncertain whether e should be written long, as in Panjabi, or left unmarke 1 as in 
Pogra. I have followed the latter system. 

[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

pasjabi. 

KANDiAii Dialect. (Gtjrdasptjr District.) 

Kuse manukkhede dau puttar the. Dnhs-bichch§ 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Theni-from-among 

laukarene babbe-ki akhia, ‘ bapu-ji, me-ki mera ghareda 

the-younger-by the-father-to it-was-sakl, ‘ 0-fatlier, me-to my house-of 
hissa dai-deo.’ Dni unhi-ki rasoti bandi ditti. Thorii 

share give.’ By-him them-to property having-divided was-given. A-few 

dini pichhchhs laukare puttarene sari rasoti kitthi kitti, 

days after the-yonnger son-by all the-property together was-made. 

kuse dur mulke-ki chali-gea. Utthe unT luch-pane-bich 

a-certain distant country-to he-went-away. There by-him debauchery-in 

sab-kichh {pronounced ki^) gaAvai-aria. JadS tide kachh kichh(ki3h) 

every-thing icas-squandered-away. JVhen hhn-of with anything 

bi nahl reha, t5 utthai mata kal pai-gia. Us-ki bhukkh 

also not remained, then there a-great famine fell. Edm-to hunger 

pai-gai us pasede kuse sahrie-kachh gea. Uni us-ki 

fell that neighbourhood-of a-certain citizen-near he-went. By-him him-as-for 
suradi gawalia lai-ditta. 

sicine-oj (for-) herding it-was-appointed. 
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THE KANGRA DIALECT. 

The District of Kangra proper (excluding Kulu, Lahaul, and Spiti) lies to the north 
of Hoshiarpur, and to the south of the Ohainba State. To its east lies the State of 
Mandi, and to its west the north-eastern corner of Gindaspiu'. The language of Hoshiar- 
pur is Standard Panjabi, those of Chamba and Mandi are forms of Western Pahaii, and 
the main languages of that portion of Giu'daspin which lies to the west of Kangra are 
various forms of Dogra. In Kangra itself, on a part of the northern border, near 
Chamba, the Gadis who inhabit that tract siieak a form of Pahari. Over the rest of the 
district we meet with a form of Panjabi, which is mixed with the neighbouring Dogra 
and Pahari, and even shows traces of the influence of Kashmiri. The nimiber of 
speakers of the Kangra dialect is estimated to be 636,500. 

The Kangi’a dialect does not employ the ordinary Gimnukhi character, but is written 
in that form of Takri which is current in Chamba. It was originally intended to 
print the specimens in Chamba-Takri type, as has been done in the case of Dogra ; but 
difficulties were experienced in obtaining a sufficient supply of the type, and litho- 
graphed facsimiles of the manuscript as prepared for the press have therefore been sub- 
stituted. This manuscript was not written by a native of Kangra. And as the alpha- 
betical system has been explained when dealing with Dogra, and as, moreover, the 
dialect closely resembles Dogra in several important points, I have placed the account of 
this form of speech after that of Dogra. 

In pronunciation, a short e is common, as in sell, he ; lehl, service ; babbedd, of a 
father. Sometimes a long u is substituted for the final d of nouns, as in Kashmiri ; 
thus, mdhnu (almost pure Kashmiri), a man ; chhelii, a kid. This is also common in the 
neighbouring Pahari dialects. 

In the declension of nouns, all masculine nouns have an oblique singular form in e, 
whether they end in a consonant or in a vowel. Thus, babbe, oblique form of balb, a 
father. This method of forming the masculine oblique case singular, and the formation 
of the accusative-dative with are both typical of Dogra. The oblique plinal of mas- 
culine nouns in d ends in ea. Thus, ghoreadd, of horses, but gliaradd, of houses. 

Feminines ending in vowels and some ending in consonants form the oblique case 
singular by adding d, while others ending in consonants form it by adding /. The fol- 
lowing table shows the various changes which a noun undergoes in declension : — 


SiXGULAE. VlVUAL. 


Xomiuative. 

Oblique. 

1 Xomiuative 

1 

Oblique. 

! 

Masculine — 

ierhora, a horse 

ghore 

glorr 

1 ■ 

1 

j ghored* 

Ghar^ a house 

(jhare 

gltar 


Bichchu, a scorpion 

hicLchue 

bicJich i7 

hirJich un. 

Feminine — 

a daughter 

hi til 3, 

' hittfd 

hit t Id* 

Jnnas, a woman , 

j^L ndsd 

jundsd 

jundsd. 

Baihny a sister i 

haiJint 

baiarp 

haihni. 
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The case of the agent is formed as follows : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

ghore 

ghored. 

ghare 

gluird. 

bichchue 

bichchtia. 

bittle 

bittm. 

jundse 

jnnasa. 

baihiiJ 

baihnJ. 


It will be observed that the agent plmal is always the same as the oblique form 
phu’al. 

The suffix of the accusative-dative is hi or jd.^ That of the locative is hich. In 
other respects the declension of nouns follows Panjabi. 

Adjectives follow the rules of Panjabi, except that an adjective agreeing with a noun 
in the agent case is itself put in that case. Thus, lanhre puttre, by the younger son. 

The first two personal pronouns are thus declined : — 



I i 

We. 

Thou. 

You. 

Nominative 

mai 

assd 

tfi 

, fibssd^ 

Agent 

mat 

assd 

fa r, tudh 

tussd* 

Acc. -Dative 

minjo 

assd jo 

tijd 

tussdjo. 

Locative j 

mitijo-bich 

assd ’hick 

tijd-bich 

tussd'hich. 

Genitive i 

1 

1 

merd 

mltdrd, assddd 

terd 

tnviJidrd, tamlidrd 
tussddd* 


The forms mhdrd and tamhdra are taken from Pabari. 

The following are the principal parts of the other pronouns : — 



That, he, etc. 

This. 

Who. 

That, he, etc. 

1 Who ? 

IVhat ? 

Singular— 

Nomina^tive 

oh 

eh 

jo, jell 

1 sell, saiJi 

hun 

kid, kyd. 

Agent 

uni 

ini 

jmi 

fihJ 

hiinl, kinl 

... 

Oblique 

us 

\ 

is 

jis 

tis 

kuSy kvh 

kes (dat. kajo). 

Plural — 
Nominative 

oh , 

eh 

jd, jell 

seJt, saih 

kuri 


Oblique 

^ i 

una. 1 

ind 

jind j 

find 

kind 



^ The suflSxyo is really the locative of a genitive postposition ya. In Kahgra jd has become obsolete, bat it still sur. 
vives in a slightly different form in Sindhl. It is derived from the Sanstrit through the Prakrit fcajjau, the ka 

being dropped according to a well known phonetic rule. The fact that jo is a locative is well shown by its employment with 
certain postpositions. Such postpositions are originally nouns in the locative. Thus, aw before, is really the locative 
of sdmhndy front, and means literally ‘ in the front/ It hence goveins the genitive, and, as in Icdo-Aryan languages, such 
genitives are adjectives, they agree, in the Kabgra dialect, with in gender and case. Hence, before 

thee, is literally ‘in thy front,’ and tijo is the locative masculine of an obsolete genitive ^tijd^ tby. Similarly, hichy in, i^ 
a contraction of an old locative vichche, in the middle, and hick,Vii\ thee, is literally, ‘in thy middle,’ or ‘ in t he- 
rn iddle cl thee/ In an exactly similar way, the Hindi kd is by origin the locative of kd. 
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PAi<JlBi. 


Tlie nasalization of the agents singular is often omitted. The agents plural are the 
same as the oblique forms. The oblique forms plural often insert an h. Thus, unha, 
inha, eio,. ‘ Anyone ’ is obi. husl. ‘Anything ’is Mchh. ‘Self’ is appu, oblique 
form the same, genitive apnd. 

Adehd, of this kind; so, tacWid, jadehd, kadehd. 

The verb substantive is conjugated as follows: — 

Present, I am, etc. 



t^ingular. 

I 

1 

Plural. 

1. 

liai 


ha. hu, hai. 

2. 

he, hai 


ha, hd, hai. 

3. 

he, hai 


hd, hai, hin, han. 


The x)ast tense is sing, masc., tlid or thu ; fern., thl : plur. masc., the ; fern., thia. 

In the Active Verb, the Infinitive and Participles follow Panjabi. Thus the present 
participle is mdrdd or mdrnd, striking. The Present Subjunctive follows the analogy of 
the verb substantive. Thus, mdre or mdrai, thou mayst strike ; mdra, I or we may 
strike. The first person {jlural may be mdr'ie, as in Panjabi. The only other tense 
which presents irregularities is the future, which is conjugated as follows in the mascu- 
line. The feminine forms can easily be supplied on the analogy of Panjabi — 


Future, I shall strike, etc. 



j 1 

Siugular. 

i 

Plural. 

1. 

mdr(jd, vidrghd, vidrdgd, mdrdghd 

mdrge, mdrghe. 

2^ ' 

mdrgd, mdrghd 

marge, mdrghe. 

3. 

mdrgd, mdrghd 

mdrge, mdrghe. 


V e now and then meet stray Pahari forms of the future, such as hdn, he will be ; 
hhbld, he will be. ’ 

The past participle sometimes drops the i, as in Hindostani. Thus, lagnd, for 
loggia, begun ; mila, for milid, got. ' ’ 

There is a Kespectful Imperative ending in a. Thus, rahJchd, be good enouah to 
keep me. 

The Frequentative compound frequently appears with the force of an ordinarv 
present definite. Thus, mdrd kardd-ha, I am striking. ^ 

. is formed with the direct, and not the oblique form 

of the infinitive. Thus, karna laggd, he began to do. ^ 

Note that contrary to the PaBjSbi and Hindostani construction, the Terb Ulna to 

speak, IS treated as a transitive verb in the past tenses. Thus, lauhke puttre Um the 
younger son said. ^ wt/tw*, me 
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AUTHORITIES— 

Lyall, Sir James Broadwood, — Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Kan<^ra District, Fanjah 
, . , ] 865-72. LaEore, 1874. (App. 4, Glossary ; App. 5, Proverbial sayings.) 

Appendix 1 of the last edition of the Kangra Gazetteer consists of 2sotes on the Dialect of the Kangra 
Valley with a Glossary of Words peculiar to the Kangra District, by the late Mr. E. O’Brien (the author of 
the well-known Multani Glossary). A new edition, revised and enlarged, has been prepaied by the Rev. T. 
Grahame Bailey, and is printed in that gentleman’s Languages of the Korthern Uwialayas (London, 1908), 


As specimens of the Kangra clialeet, I give, first, a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son ; second, a short folktale ; and, third, a few local proverbs. 
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[ No. 4. ] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJlBl. 

KangeI Dialect (Disteict Kangea.) 

Specimen I, 

K rfl rfoaaaj ii S i r3>i'' fiiif 

M3T VMKV 1i3 

it M il 5 Pk 

col U pz<3(f riS (jjf 32 nj ry»3> jjwi 

3 '- UW r 3 <' W"! Vfuz( cTd dd f^ 3 l 

yi3 r3J»> ’i 3T Ifl3 5 Md M3 3 n-a rw38 

Ksls? 3J^ ij?i k 1 JIco fjT^i 1 fdil 
[35 ^stmS PtO Pjj^ wdsj wdii Plua nl 

4d' 6i(6 (1)3" I ^ n3 7fh rW3S 3Jr3l BH 

i' PsTl filJI u'so ijpf 3i fi3 
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56' Prill 3i f}3 f3y{ 

PiTJif 6 kJt 1 pfA rj« 33a: «jf 
f^iil fans !7)t(a PiJf vf jjisC 

aPiiP I na xu Pix-a" f3i=c"x1 

ni m'jJ n ^TKsf ya a^a: i 

35 >76 ifajnl fanxT (h ys Jii)' (iij/ ip i 
/ Panxl Efij 5(6 35 S ni 

fx3a 31 n^3' X? y''a 3 si 331 

53jj] 3 35 ^ 3y nf h^K i I 

n X jO ^y a 

3> fsnxi ji«%V 3. 5 iTyil 
nifi 3 6f5^'' 35 faS iry 

3 1 3a n aici!/ usi no^^3,jT 
«T v3^ I fn'S cfya n^y fvjf ^^tjI 
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paRjabi, 


jrnsl ^ 7T0 Ssl 

x-fl 

■Ef ii fsTfjj J(jf f^iT><^ ^ 

S-b jj6- K!)] fsnw JT? 

Mjf) ”2 I U3% fsTTK*! 

5(^4 3 t T\'if{ ^ 

31^3^^ jf^JnS mm X^3 3 33 3 3CSi3 

SjT ^i] 3 I jf 3*1 

TTfMa W*] lfl^4 3) 7f3^ 3 HU5 

X- 3^ Hil (fyrHl ^4 1 x^ 3t 

rtbl 33 M3 pMir m4|33mY2X^ 4^33 
x{)2 1 ^3 5| 23 r\i M3-> nilM 4 

fi-b] * 73 / 3(r4 3 1 jj^jfl fjT^ 4 

fy]co 3 1 iT no n3) x'b^ CTff II 
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Psnj/ 2 , 1 " ys'i w3l 1 

5'i ^ 7i3 zn^if ^ 

f3fl <S3i] ^7i5 gsil I 5) fsO 

pfif (Fh rfl z^w>t 12>^ nw) Kj] 
i/'n M(^sf h 23 (^pf 3 I (sTf 

5i 3*3iV' i(3 3 3'i 

3>3ht 2(if 2fi] S>7ij1 "itf Wli) 3 I ^ 7T 

JTcn ui} S l3?1 k1 3co irjf f>lo 3 I 
PiU^ ( 3(1 hep'll xli] 3> 2^1)3 3^'s( 33 I 

sf(3i^ I fn atr-Q f3)i3j ZfZf ^311 

pf'^ )i»rsf I fa’ll 2(if wl 

Gail pj3 3i f\ n^jf 3 

330 •K^W 3^ 3> W’lj] 3X^i> 

W • w 

3H-5i 3 lf3'i ’I3T SfJA I 5^ 37{ 
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PANJlBi. 


f^3i (T^ 3] 

filS'' Ji ri (yi3^ K>i 

K^JJ I 3XSty 23 y3> 3) 

7ft 3Xi)f ioi tf^ fjTl^ 3 
fivi ff 3 Ta^Ta fsi' 3 ^ fs 7T >/l 

2<i] ZfSiY 3 1 if if (37T xl 

3i 3 M3> 3 ^5 >^5i5 I 

5| fK1;f fjf 3 ^3 7^3 3^^ 3 , 

HJSO yTjl 3Si sV 
t I (kM 3i 23 li >ii] 

Ih'^ ^ r<i ^'jj 3 (fz^ 3 1 jTcfjj] 
fjTIjf ^ f)^c5^ 3 11 
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Central Group. 




Ki-NGKA Dialect. (District, Kangra.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Xusi mahnuede do puttar the. Tind bicha lauhke 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Them from-among hy-tke-yoiinger 

puttre babbe kane bolia je, ‘he bapu-ji, je-kichh gharede 

son the-father to it-tvas-said that, ‘ 0 father-sir, whaterer house-of 

latte-phatte bicha mera hisa hoe, seh minjo deo.’ Ta 

goods froni-aniong my share may-he, that to-nie give.' Then 

babbe tina-ki apna latta-phatta band! ditta. Mate 

by-the-father them-to his-oicn propei'ty having-divided icas-gicen. Many 

din nahl bite je chhota puttar sabh-kichh kittha kari-ke 

days not passed that the-younger son everything together made-having 

dur dese-ki chala-gia ; phiri titthu luchpane bich din katde 

a-far country-to went-away ; then there debauchery in days in-spending 

katde apna latta-phatta udai-ditta. Js seh sabh-kichh 

in- spending his-own property tcas-squandered. When he everything 

bhugti-chukka tl tis ■ mulkhe bich bara kal pea, hor seh kahkal 

spent-had then that country in a-great famine fell, and he in-ioant 

hol-sia. Hor seh tis mulkhede mahnua bicha ik-si adinie bal 

became. And he that country-of men from-among one man near 

rehna lagga, jini tisjo apne lahre bich sura charna bhejia. 

to-dwell began, by-ivhotn him-as-for his-own field in swine to-feed it-was-sent. 

Seh . kakkh-kura-sikrii kane jind-ki sur khsde-the apna pet 

He cha f -rubbish-husks by which the-swine eating-icere his-own belly 

bharna chahda-tha. Hor koi admi tis-ki kichh nahl dinda-tha. 

tv-fill wishing-was. And any man him-to anything not giving-was. 

Ti tis-ki yad ai, hor bolia je, ‘ mere babbe bal 

Then him-to memory came. and if-was-said that, 'ray father near 

kitne-hi majura-ki khane-tc bhi roti ghuUi rehdi-he, 

how-many servants-to eating-than even bread left-over-and-aboce re.rnaining-is, 

hor mai bhukkha mara karna-ha. Mai utthi-kari apne babbe 
and I hungry dying doing-am. I arisen-having my-own father 

YOU i'i, PAKT 1, Of 
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PANJABI. 


bal jsgha hor tis-ki gallagM je, “he hapu-ji, mai surgo-te 

near will-go and hirn-to I-will-saij that, “ 0 father-sir, hy-me heaven-froni 

ulta hor tijo samhne pap kita-he. Hvm mai tumhara puttar 

against and thee-to before sin done-is. ISow I your son 


guluane jog 

nahT^ 

hi. 

Min jo 

apne 

majiira 

bicha ik-si 

to-be-called fit 

not 

am. 

die 

your-oicn 

servants 

from-urnong one 

barabar samjhi- 

-kari 

rakkha 

' J J 

Ta 

seh 

utthi-kari 

apne babbe 

like CO nsi d ered - h a v in g 

keep.’ 


Then 

he 

arisen-having his-own father 

bal gia, hor 

seh 

diir-hi 

tha 

je 

tisde 

babbe 

tis-ki dikkhi-kari 


near went, and he distant-ecen was that by-his father hirn-to seen-haxing 


daya kiti, hor khitt dei-kari tisde 

compassio7i icas-niade, and running ghen-haxmg on-his 
pha§ lae. Piittre tis kane bolia, 

kisses icere-taken. IBy-the-son him to it-was-said, 

surge-te ulta kane tumhare samhne pap 

hearen-fro7n against a7id you-of in-front sin 


tumhara puttar guluane jog 

your soti to-be-called woi'thy 


nahT hi.’ 

7iot I-arn.' 


gale laggi-kari 

neck been-attached-having 

‘ he bapu-ji, mai 
‘ 0 father-sir, by-me 
kita-hai, hor phiri 
done-is, and aniy-tnore 
Ti-bhi babbe 

Theii-eren by-the-father 


apne naukri-ki bolia je, ‘sabhna-te khare kapre kaddhi-kari 


his-own 

sei'van ts- to it- was-said 

that, ‘ all-than good 

clothes 

brought-07it-havi7ig 

is-ki 

loa ; kane 

isde 

hatthe guthi, 

hor 

paira 

bich 

j^hte 

this-otie-to pnt-07i ; and this-one-of 

071-hand a-rbig. 

anid 

feet 

in 

shoes 

pOa ; 

hor khaie kane 

anand 

karie. 

Keh 

je 

eh 

mera 

put-on ; 

and, let-us-eat a7id 

rejoicing 

let-v.s-7nake. 

Because that 

this 

7ny 


puttar mari-gia-tha, phiri jida hoia-he ; guachi-gia-tha, 

S071 having-died-gone-was, again living becoine-is ; having-been-lost-go7ie-was, 

phiri mila-he.’ Ti seh mauj karna lagge. 

agahi got-is.' Then they 7'ejoicing to-do bega^i. 


Tisda 

bara 

puttar lahre 

bich tha. 

Hor 

li seh aoda 

Him-of 

th e-elder 

S071 the-field 

ui was. 

A7id 

ivhe7i he coming 

hoi 

ghare 

nere pujja, t 

i tini 

baje 

kane nachedi 

having-become 

the-house 7iear arrived, then by-hi77i 

7nusic 

a7id da7icing-of 

uaj sum. 

Hor tini apne 

naukra 

bicha 

ik-si admie-ki 

noise icas-heard. 

A7id by-Jmn his-own 

se)'va7its f>'07)i-a7nong 07ie 77ian-to 

saddi-kari 

appu 

bal puchchhia 

je, ‘ eh 

kia 

he ? ’ Tini 

called-havbig 

hwiself 

7iear it-was-asked 

‘ this 

ivhat 

is ? ’ By-him 


tis kane bolia 

je, ‘ tumhara 

bhau aia 

he, 

hi7)t 

to it-was-said 

that, ‘ your 

b/'other come 

is. 

bari 

umdi raso 

kiti-he, is 

galla-kari 

je 

a-ve7'y 

excelle7it feast 

7nade-is, this 

7'eason-making 

that 


hor tumhare babbe 
and by-your father 

tis-ki bhala-chafiga 
hini-to safe-and-well 
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mila-he.’ Appar tini jalni kiti, hor anclar janti nahf clialiia. 

got-he-is.' But by-him icratli loas-made, and within to-go not he-wished^ 

Is galla-kari tisda babb babar ai-kari manana lagga. 

This reason-making hirn-of the-father outside come-having to-rernonstrate began. 

Tini babbe-ki nttar clitta je, ‘mai itnia barsS-te tumbari 

By-hhn the-father-to answer was-given that, ‘ I so-many years-frorn your 

tebl karda-b5, bur kaddi tnmbare bukme-te babar nabl boia. 

service doing-ain, and ever your order-from outside not became. 

HOr tnssS kaddi minjo ik cbbelu bbi nabl ditta je mai apue 

And by-you ever to-me a kid even not was-given that I my -own 

mittri kane mauj karda. Appar tumbara eb puttar je 

friends icith rejoicing might-have-done. But your this son by-ivhom 

kanjariade satbe tumbara latta-pbatta kbai-gia-be, jibi seb aia tibi 

harlots-of in-company your property devoured-is, when he came then 

tussi tis-ki bari cbbail rasO bauai-be.’ Babbe tis-ki 

by-you him-for a-very fine feast prepared-is.’’ By-the-father him-to 


bolia 

je, 

‘be 

puttar, 

til 

sada mere kane 

be. J e-kiebb 

it-icas-said 

that. 

‘ 0 

son. 

thou 

always of -me near 

art. Whatever 

mera be, 

seb 

sabb 

tera be. 

Appar mauj karni 

kane kbusi 

mine is. 

that 

all 

thine is. 

But 

rejoicing to-be-done 

and happiness 

boni 

tbik 

tba, 

kibia-kari 

je 

eb tera bbaii 

mari-gia-tba, 

to-becmie 

proper 

teas. 

because 

that 

this thy brother having-died-gone-was, 


pbiri jlda boia-b6; guacbi-gia-tba, pbiri mila-be.’ 

again living become-is ; having-been-lost-gone-wos, again got-is.’ 


VOL. IX, P.^KT I. 
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(District, Kangra.) 


Specimen li. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ik-si 

buddhie 

pajah 

rupayye ik- 

■si karare 

bal 

thaini 

By-one 

old-woman fifty 

rupees a 

i money-lender 

near 

deposit 

rakkhe-the. 

Kane 

tis-te 

kaddi-kaddi 

buddhi 

thora 

thora 

placed- were. 

And 

him-from 

now-and-then 

the-old-woman 

a-little 

a— little 

sauda 

iSdi-thi. 

Jg 

ik din 

buddhie 

karare-te 


provisions taking -was 

apni thaini 
her-own deposit 


When 


maiigi, 

was-asked, 


paJij rupayye baki dena kaddhe. 

five rupees balance to-be-given icei'e-draion-out. 

tis-te pao-pao sauda kaddi-kaddi 

him-fro^n quarter-quarter provisions now-and-then 


one day by -the-old- woman the-money -lender- from 
ta karare lekha kari 

then by -the-money -lender calculation having-made 


Phiri bhi 
Again also 
lidi-rahi. 
taking-was. 


lekha 

calculation 

muki-gae. 


hoia, ta panj rupayye baki 

became, then the-five rupees balance 

Is gallada gallan loka eh 
exhausted-went. This matter-qf saying by-people this 
‘ pafij pajahS lai-gae, 

‘ the-five the-fifty icere-taken-away , 

‘ pafija-ki lai pao. 

‘ the-five took the-quarter. 

‘ damm karara has pei, 

‘ deceit of -the-money -lender power she-fell, 

‘ tS huddhi ao jao.’ 

‘ then old-woman come go.’ 


bhi 
also 
kita 

was-made 


buddhi 

the-old-woman 

Ja phiri 
When again 
buddhi^fc 
the-old-woman- of 

that , — 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING.. 

An old woman once deposited fiity rupees with a money-lender, and only very seldom 
took a few provisions from him against the deposit. One day, when she asked him for 
her deposit back again, he made up the accounts and told her that there were only five 
rupees to her credit. She went on taking now and again a quarter of a seer of provisions, 
and when she again asked him to settle up, he made up the account and told her that now 
there was nothing left to her credit. Vt hen the people heard of this the followins saying 
became cmrent, — 

The five took away the fifty, and the quarter of a seer took the five. She fell into 
the clutches of the money-lender by his deceit. Old woman, come and 20.' 


The last sentence is not clear to me. The writer of the specimen explains it as siguifyin;,' that the peopl.3 told the old 
lady to stop transactions with the money lender for good. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAl^JABl. 


Kangra Dialect. 


(District, Kangra.) 


Specimen ill. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


1. 

Kheti 

khasme seli. 


1. 

Qidtivation owner 

■ ' icith. 



Jisa 

khetia 

khasm 

na jae. 


JVhat 

field 

the-owner 

not may-go 


Seh 

khgti 

khasme-ki 

khde. 


That 

field 

the-owner 

eats. 


2. Par hatthe banj, sunghe kheti, 

2. Sy-another's hand trading, by-a-message cultivation, 


Kaddi na Lon batihvade teti. 

Ever not tcill-be thirty -tivo-of thirty-three. 


3. Ghar 

jade 

dhole 

bajne. 


3. Souse 

goes 

by-drum 

being-played, 


Ghar 

jade 

bauhte 

sajne. 


Souse 

goes 

by-many 

guests. 


Ghar 

jSde 

bauhtie 

dhie, 


Souse 

goes 

by-many 

daughters. 


Ghar 

jade 


bahrie 

bie. 

Sotise 

goes 

hy-bgrrowed-from-another 

seed. 

4. Gras 

dena. 

Bas nahi 

dena 


4. 3Iouthful is-to-be-given. Lodging not is-to-be-given. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING PROVERBS 

1. Agricultiu’c depends on the owner. 

If the owner does not go personally to his field and cultivate it, the field will eat him 

up.^ 

2. Trading at second hand, and cultivation by message will never turn thirty-two 
into thirty-three.^ 

^ Compare Mr. Maconachie^s Selected Agricultural Proverbs of the Panjah. 694 69r. 

2 Compare Mr, Maconachie, No. 698- I have copied his translation. 
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3. A man goes home (i.e., does not prosper) by beating drums [i.e., amusing him- 

A man goes home by entertaining many guests. 

A man goes home by begetting many daughters. 

A man goes home by sowing his field with borrowed seed.^ 

4. You may give food to a stranger, but don’t let him settle on your land.' 


^ Mr, Maconachie's Nos. 801, 802 are the nearest to this, hut are not the same. 

^ I have not been able to trace this in Mr. Maconachie’s book. 
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bhajeau. 

The main dialect of the State of Ohamba is known as Chameali, and is a form of 
Western Pahari. In the west of the state towards Jammu we find a dialect called 
Bhateali spoken by an estimated number of 14,000 people. It is a kind of Dogra, but 
like Kahgra is a mixed form of speech. 

The Bev. T. Glrahame Bailey gives an account of this dialect in his Languages of 
the Northern JEEimalayas (London, 1908), and the following sketch of its main pecu- 
liarities is based upon this, with a few additions collected from the annexed specimen, 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. This is given in faesimile, in the local 
Takri character, the transliteration ])eing arranged line for line with the original, Tvdth 
the very careless spelling usual in writing in this character made uniform, so as to agree 
Avith that of the grammatical sketch. 

In the transcription the short e is represented by e and not by e as in the preced- 
ing specimens, as it performs an entirely different function, corresponding to the short i 
of Panjabi. Thus the Bhateali mured corresponds to the Panjabi maria. Wr. Bailey 
marks as long several e’s which in the preceding pages are marked as short. This has 
been followed in the case of Bhateali. 

Declension.— With the above exception of the change of e to e, which is, in this 
case, little more than a question of spelling, the formation of the oblique form of mascu- 
line nouns is much the same as in Kaiigra. The case of the agent is also very similar. 
Thus : — 



SiyoriAE. 


1 

[ 

PLrEAI. 


Nominative. 

Oblique. 

j 

Agent. j 

j 

Nominative. ! 

Oblique. 

Agent. 

Masculine. 



■ — 1 

i 


ghcra^ horse 

gliore 

ghore, gliorai 

gliore 

ghdred 

ghdred 

ghar, house 

ghare j 

i 

1 ghare, gharat ! 

gliar 

ghard 

ghard 

hdthzf elephant 

lidthlj hdtlue 

hdthie, hdthiai ■ 

^ hdthi 

hat hid 

\ hdthid 

Feminine. 





i 

knrlf girl ^ 

liurid 

Jiiirid 

h^irid 

hurid 

) 

kurm 

bhain, sister i 

! 

1 

bhain u or hhaind 

1 

hhainu or hhaina 

hhainu, 

hhaind 

hhainu, 

hhaind 

hhainu, 

hhaind 

o 

o 

! gdl 

gdl 

gatia 

1 /V 

gaiia 

gaud 


It Avill be noted that the agent plural is always the same as the oblique plural. 
Bhaiti is sometimes pronounced hlien. 

The ease postpositions are : — 

Dat.-Acc., hed, hi, or hand. 

Abl. hachhd or hiclilid, vichcha or bichchd. 

Gen. dd. 

Loc. cichch, or hichch, in. 
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In the specimen, we come across a few forms which depart from those given above. 
Thus, we sometimes find forms corresponding to ghbra, instead of ghorea. While the 
oblique form singular of nouns corresponding to ghar usually ends in e, it sometimes 
ends in d, so that from imdkJi, a country, we have both mnlkhe and mulkhci. Peminine 
nouns in I sometimes drop the final d of the oblique singular, as in surtl-vichch instead 
of surtld-vicJich, in memory. 

The Pronouns present a few departures from the Dogra and Kangra Standards. 


The Personal Pronouns are as follows : — 



I. 

We. 

Ihou. 

You. 

Nom. Tnaz 

asd, asi 

tu 

tusd, tiisJ 

Agent, mai 

asd 

iatf hiddh 

tusd 

D at.- A CO. miked, mikt, meki 

asd-kedy *kl 

tukedf fuht 

tusd-ked, -kt 

AbL mat~kachJidy mere kachhd 

asd'kachhd 

tai-f fere-kachhd 

tusd-hachhd 

Gen. merd 

sard 1 

1 terd 

tusdrdy tuh^rdy tiidrd 

Loc. mere hichch 

asd ^hichch 

fuddh-hichch 

tusd~hichch 


In the ablative, as usual, we may have kichhd instead of kachhd. 
Por the third person and demonstrative pronouns, we have — 


I 

He, that. j This. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur, 

i 

Nom, 

se, he, 0 1 

se, he, 0 

1 

eh 

1 

j eh 

Agent. 

nnnz 

1 unha 

1 inni 

j inhd 

Obl. 

us 

unhd 

1 ! 

is 

1 . ^ 

! inhd 


In the genitive, we have udda as well as m-da. 

Who, je, Ag. sing, jini, Obi. sing. Jis. 

Who? ktiii, Ag. sing, ktinl, Obi. sing, kus, Gen. sing. kudd. 

What? kyd, ke, Gen. kaidd. 

Other pronouns are kdi, some one, any one; kichchJi, something, anything. 
Conjugation. — The verb substantive closely follows Kaiigra. Thus : — 

Present, I am, etc. 



Sing. 

\ Plur. 

1 j 

hd 

! hd 

i 

2 i 

liai 

\ hS 

3 1 

hai 

, han, hin 
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PANJABi. 


The Past is tha, fern, thi, PL the, foin. tlua. Once, in the specimen, we have the 
Paharl thb, instead of thd. 

The Active verb follows Kahgra. Thus : — 

Present Subjunctive {mdrnd, to strike). 

mdra, -i, -e, -a or -le, a, -an. 

Future masc. sing, mdhrghd, plui“. mdhrghe. This tense does not change for person. 
The feminine is formed in the usual Avay. 

Pres. Part, mdrdd. 

Past Part, mdred. In the specimen, we have mild as Avell as miled. 

Mr. Grahame Bailey gives the present tense as formed in the usual Avay, — by suffix- 
ing the verb substantive to the present participle ; thus, mdnld-ha, I strike. But, in the 
specimen, there is another present tense, in nd, resembling the infinitive in form. Thus 
karnd, I do (service). It will be remembered that the Dogra present participle may end 
in nd. 


When r immediately precedes n, the tAvo often become n. Thus, marnd, I die, be- 
comes mand, and karnd, to do, becomes kand. 

The foUoAAung are examples of irregular verbs ; — 


Infinitive. 

Pres. Part. 

Past Part. 

Puture. 

i 

, 1 Pres. SnLj. 

paii'm, to fall i 

•ponda 

' ped 

1 

poghd or paughd 

i 

j paud. 

haiina, to become 

j hnnda 

, hoed 

hunghd 

1 

j hand. 

auna, to come 

1 aunda 

‘ ayd 

aughd 

aua* 

jaim, to go 

jandd 

ged, gd 

jangha 

jd. 

raihimj to remain 

raihndd 

, reld 

raihnghd 

rehd. 

haihna, to sit 

haihndd 

haithed 

haihnghd 

hauhS^ 

khana. to eat 

khandd 

; khddhd 



to drink j 

ptnda 

pita 



dena, to give 

dinda 

■ dittd 

dingha 


laina, to take 


\ led 

1 


galana, to speak 


galayd or galdyd '^ 



harna or karna, to do 


kittd j 

' { 

i 

t 

1 



Note the short a in aya, jancla, jahglid, and galayd. 


Sexiexoes. 

1. What is your name r 
Terd nd ke Jiai? 

2. Hoav old is this horse ? 

Is ghbrecU kitnl xmhar half 

3. Hoav far is it from here to Kashmir ? 

Itth 'd-kachhd (or iWni) Kashnur Mine dur hai? 
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4. How macy sons are there in yotu' father’s house ? 

Tudre bahbede ghat' hitne jdgat han? 

5. I have walked a long Avay to-day. 

Mat ajj bare ddrd-kachhd (or kichhd) handt ayd. 

6. The son of my uncle is married to his sister. 

Mere chdcliedd jdgat usd} bhainu-kane bidhd hai. 

7. In the house is the saddle of the Avhite horse. 

Ghare hachchhe glibredl kdtlil hai. 

8. Put the saddle upon his back. 

Tjsdid pitGil-par kathl ban ah} ded, 

9. I have beaten his son much. 

Mai usdd jdgat rnatd radred. 

10. He is grazing cattle on the top of the hill. 

Se dhdrede rehd vppur gaua-bakria chugdndd-hai. 

11. He is sitting on a horse under that tree. 

Se us rukkhe-heth ghbre apipur baithed hai. 

12. His brother is taller than his sister. 

Jidda bhdl aptald bhend- (or bhe adjkachlid baddd hai. 

13. The price of that is tAvo and a half rupees. 

Usdd mul dhdl rupayye hai. 

14. father lives in that small house. 

t/ 

Merd babb (or bdpii) us halke ghare raihndd-hai. 

15. Give these rupees to him. 

Usked eh rupayye dei-ded. 

16. Take those rupees from him. 

Se rupayye us-kachhd lel-led. 

17. Beat him Avell and bind him Avith a rope. 

Usked jugtl karl rndiro, jorla-kaune bajnnhb. 

18. DraAV Avater from the Avell. 

Khuhe-kachhd pdtil kaddho. 

19. Walk before me. 

Mai agge chalb. 

20. Whose son comes behind you ? 

Kudd put far tudre pichchhe aundd hai? 

21. Prom Avhom haA'e you bought that ? 

Se tuddh kus-kachhd rnudle led-hai? 

22. From a shopkeeper of the village. 

Girdide hatldbd le-kach h d . 
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BHAT^Aiii Dialect. 


Central Group. 


(State Chamba.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Iki-admie-de do jatak the. Tnha-viclicha nikke babbe- 

One-rnan-of two sons were. Theni-frorii-ui hy-tlie-younger tlie-father- 


kane 

galaya. 

‘ he bapu. 

gharbarida 

hesa je 

meki milda- 

to 

it-was-said. 

‘ 0 father. 

the- property -of 

share which 

to-7ne being-got- 

hai 

meki de.’ 

Tnm 

gharbari 

bandi-ditti. 

Thoreh-roji- 

is 

to-me give.' 

By-him 

th e-pro perty was-d i t ided-out. 

A-few-days- 


uprant nikke-jatake sabh-kichchh kittlia kari dur-mulkha- 

afterwards by-the-younger-son everything together liaving-niade a-far-coxmtry- 


6. ki gea. Tte jai-kari, je apni gharbari thi, se 

to it-was-gone. There gone-hating, what his-own property was, it 

luchpane-vichch guai. Ja sabh mukl-gea, us-mulkhe- 

debaiichery-in was-lost. TVhen all was-conipleted, that-country- 

m— 

vichch bara kal pea, ate 6 kahkal hoi-gea. Ta 

in a-great famine fell, and he poor became. Then 

us-mulkhe ik-sahiikare-kachh jai reha. h nni 

of-that-country a-merchant-near hating-gone he-remained. By-him 


apne-khetri-vichch sur clmgane-ki bheja, ate nsdi 

his-own-fields-in swine feeding-for he-was-sent, and him-of 

10. marji thi je, ‘ je chij sui’ khande-the, se mai bi kha.’ 

desire was that, ‘what things the-swine eating-were, that I also may-eat., 


Apan iis-ki koi dinda na tho. Ta apnla 

But him-to anyone giving not was. Then his-own 


surti-vichch ai-kari, galaya je, ‘ mere-babbede kitnea 

memory-in come-hating, it-was-said that, ‘ my-father-of how-many 
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majui'a-ki rotlya hin, apan mai bhukhe mana. Mai ite- 

servcmts-to loaves are, but I by-hunger die. I here- 

kaclilia utlii-kari apne-babbe-kackh jafigha ate us-ki 


from arisen- 

having 

m y -own-fa th er-to ivill-go 

and him-to 


galaiigha, “ he 

bajiu, 

mai 

surgeda 

ate 

tera gunah 

kitta, hup 

■will-say, “ 0 

father. 

by-me heaven-of 

and 

of-thee sin 

was-done, now 

mai is 

jbga 

nahi 

je tera 

puttar 

bani. 

Apne-maj ura-vichcha 

I {of-)this 

worthy 

not 

that thy 

son 

I-may-become. 

Thy-own-servants-from-in 

ik-majura-sahi 

me-ki 

bi 

bana.” ’ 

Ti 

uthi-kari 

apne-babbe- 

one-sercant-like 

me 

also 

make.” ’ 

Then 

arisen-having 

his-own-f other- 


kacbli cbalea. Aje 0 clur tha je iisde liabbe-ki dikhi- 

to he-icent. Still he far teas that him-of father-to seen- 

kari dard ai ; dori-kari iis-kl gale-kaue kiya, kane- 

liaving pain came; run-having him-of neck-to he-icas-appUed, kiss- 

sune dittC*. Piittre us-ki galaya, ‘ lie liapu, mai siirgeda 

ings were-given. By-the-son him-to it-icas-said, ‘ 0 father, by-me heaven-of 


ate tera pap kitta, pliiri is juu'a nahi je tera 

and of -thee sin icas-done, again {of-)this ivorlhy not that thy 

imttar liana.’ Baiibe apneS-nokrS-ki galaya je, ‘acliclilie aclichlie 

son I-rnay -become.’ By-the-f other his-oicn-servants-to it-icas-said that, ‘good good 

kapve kaddln lei-auo, ate us-ki laivauo ; ate usde 

clothes having-brought-out bring, and him-to apply; and him-of 

battlie guttlii, ate paii’5 juti ; ate dliam lao, je asi 

on-hand^ a-ring, and on-feet shoes; and feasting apply, that ice 
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khai-kari khusi karie; kihs je eh. mera puttar moyMa 

eaten-having rejoicing may-make; because that this my son dead 

tha, hiin jinda hoea ; giiachi-gea-tha, hun phiri milea.’ TS 

•was, now living became; lost-gone-was, now again was-found.’ Then 

o khusi kana lage. 
they rejoicing to-do began. 

Ate usda badda puttar khetre-vichch 
And him-qf the- great son th e-field-in 


tha. 

Ja ghare-kachh aya. 

gane 

ate 

nachchnedi 

uwaj 

suni. 

was. 

When th e-house-near he-came, 

singing 

and 

dancing-of 

noise 

was-heard. 

Td 

iki-noki'e-ki 

sadi-kari puchhea 

je, 

‘ eh ke 

hai ? ’ 

Unni 

Then 

one-servant-to 

called-having it-was-asked 

that. 

‘ th is what 

is ? ’ 

By-him 

us-ki 

galaya 

je, ‘tei*a bhai 

aya. 

ate 

tere-babbe 

dham 


him-to 

it-was-said 

that, ‘ thy brother 

came. 

and 

by-thy-father 

a-feast 


lai, is-waste je us-ki raji-baji mila.’ Unni 

•was-applied, this-for that him-to safe-sound he-was-got.' By-him 

nikhari-kari iia chahea je, ‘audar jd,’ Td usde babbe bahar 
become-ongry-having not it-was-wished that, ‘within I-may-go.' Then him-of by-the-father outside 

ai-kari us-ki patyaya. Unni babbe-kl jubab ditto, je, 

conie-hacing him-to it-was-consoled. By-him the-father-to answer was-given that. 

PQ ‘dikli, mai itned-barsd-kachlia teri tehal karna, ate 

'see, I so-many-years-from thy service do, and 


kade 

tere-galaya-bina mai 

kol 

gal 

nahi 

kitti ; 

ever 

th y-word-without by-me 

any 

thing 

not 

was-done : 

apan 

tusd ik bakrida chhelu 

sari-bi 

na 

ditta 

hut 

hy-yo'U one goat-of 

kid 

even 

not 

was-given 
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je mai apne-mitrl-kane khusi kara. JS tera eh puttar aya, 

that I my -own-friends- with happiness may-make. When thy this son came, 

jini tera mal luchpane-vichch guaya, tusa dham lai.’ 
by-whom thy property debauchery-in was-lost, by-you a-feast was-appUed.’ 

Unni us-ki galaya, ‘he puttar, tu sada mere-kachh rehda-hai, 

Sy-him him-to it-was-said, ‘ O son, thou always qf-me-near remainest. 


ate 

je-kichchh 

mera liai, se 

tera 

hai. 

Apan 

khusi 

kana, 


and 

whatever 

mine is, 

, that 

thine 

is. 

But 

rejoicing 

to-do, 


ate 

khusi 

hona 

khari 

gal 

hai ; 

kihS 

je tera 

eh 

bhai 

and 

rejoicing 

to-become 

proper 

thing 

is ; 

because 

that thy 

th is 

brother 

moyada tha, se jinda 

hoea ; 

guachi-gea-tha, hun. 

mila.’ 




dead teas, he living became; lost-gone-was, now was-got.’ 
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j l 04. From a father. 

D6 bab . 

• 

• 

Do babb . 

• 

; 105. Two fathers. 

1 

' Bab, babbS 

j 

1 


• 

Babb? . • 

• 

1 

106. Fathers, 

j 
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1 
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107. Of fathers 

PiSda . . . , 

Piwada . . . . 

Ip- 

rewaaa .... 

108. To fathers . 

Pi8nu . . , . 

! 

PiwanS . . . . 

PewanS .... 

109. From fathers • 

1 Pi6-th6 . . , , 

1 

Piwa-tho, piwa-kolo . 

Pewa-to . . 

1 10. A daughter 

1 

1 

' Kakki . . . . 

Dhi . . . . 

Dhi .... 

111. Of a daughter , 

1 Kakkida . . * . 

1 

Dhida . . . . 

Dhida .... 

112. To a daughter , 

I Kakkinn 

i 

Dhinu , . . . 

Dhinu 

113. From a daughter 

i 

Kakki-th§ 

Dhi-thg, -kola . 

i 

Dlii-to .... 

114. Two daughters . 

Do kakkia 

1 

! Da dhia .... 

Do dhia .... 

115. Daughters. , 

Kakkia .... 

j 

' Dhfia .... 

Dhia .... 

116. Of daughters • 

Kakkiaf]a . 

DhiSda .... 

Dhiada .... 

117. To daughters 

Kakkianu • , 

Dhianu • . , . 

Dhianu .... 

118. From daughters 

Kakkia-th6 

I)hif-th5, -kalo 

Dhia-to .... 

119. A good man 

Ikk bhala manas , 

Ikk bhala mannkkh . 

1 

Ik chahga manukkh . j 

120. Of a good man , 

Ikk bhale manasda . . i 

1 

Ikk bhale manukkhda . j 

I 

Ik change manukkhda . | 

1 

121. To a good man . 

Ikk bhale manasnn . . ' 

i 

1 

Ikk bhale manukkhnn 

1 

f 

Ik change manukkbnS 

122. From a good man 

Ikk bhale manas-thd 

1 

Ikk bhale manukkh-tho, 
-kolB. 

Ik change manukkh-to 

123. Two good men , 

i 

Do bhale manas 

Ds bhale manukkh . 

Do change manukkh . ^ 

1 24. Good men • 

Bhale manas 

l)hale manukkh . ^ 

1 

Change manukkh . , . 

{ 

125. Of good men 

Bhale mansada 

Bhale manukkhida . . ! 

^ ! 
Change mannkkhada , I 

[ 

126. To good men 

Bhale manstnn 

Bhale manukkhann . . I 

1 

Change manukkhanS 

]27. From good men 

Bhale munsa-tho 

Bhale manukkha-tho, -kolS | 

Change manukkhS-to . I 

128. A good woman . 

Ikk hhali tivl . • 

Ikk bhali tivl , 

I 

1 

Ik chaiigi timi , , ‘ 

1 

129. A bad boy , 

Ikk kupatta munda . 

Ikk bura munda 

Bhaira munda ♦ 

130. Good women 

Bhalia tIvTa 

Bhali tivia 

Chahgia timia . , ^ | 

131. A bad girl 

Ikk bbairi kuri 

j 

Ikk huii kuri . , , ' 

Bbairi kuri 

^ j 

132. Good , . 

Bhala, chahga 

Changa, achcliha, bhala , 

i 

1 

t . 

Chahga • . . . 

133. Better . , 

Homs -tbs changa (letter 
than others). 

1 

Bohat chanp-a , 

O • • • ’ 

1 

i 

! 

Bahia changa . i 
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Babbaida 

. ' liabbSda . 

i * * 

1 

llabbaTgi 

, 1 Babbiija, babb^-ki 

'^Babbai-kachha 

. Babba-te 

Dili 

I 

• i Dbi 

Dhida 

p 

. J Dhiada , 

Dhigi 

• ! Dhia jo, dhia -hi 

j 

Dhi-kachha , . 

1 

j Dhia-te . 

Do dhia . . , . 

1 Do dhia . 

Dhia . . . . 

Dhia 

Dhilda . 

Dhiada . 

Dhlegi . . . . 

; Dhiajo, dhia-ki 

Dhie-kac!iha . 

Dhia-te . 

’ 

Ik khai a admi 

Ikk khara manas 

Ik khare admida . • 

Ikk khare manaseda 

Ik khare admi-kachh 

Ikk khare manasajo (-ki) 

Ik khare admi-kachba 

Ikk kh:ire manase-te 

Do khare adm! . 

Do khare manas 

S^liare admi 

Khare (or khara) raanasa , 

^kare admiada 

Khare {or khara) manasada 

^liare admla-kachh , 

Khare {or khara) manasajo 
(-ki). 

^kare admla-kachha , 

Khare (or khara) manasa- 
te. 

k khari jauani 

1 

Ikk junas bhali manas 

k kachcha lanhra . . ; 

Ikk bura mnndii 

^kari jananm . . . ' ; 

Kharia trimat i (or manasi) 

k kachchi kuri 

[kk buri kuri , 

^kara i 

• • • . J 

Sahara, bhala, achcha 

^^takhara . . j 

3auht khara • • « 


. 107. Of fathers. 

! 

. 108. To fathers. 

. ’ 109. From fathers. 

. 1 10. A daughter, 

, 111. Of a (laught er, 

( 

. 112. To a daughter. 

) 

. ; 113. From a daughter. 

j 

. 114. Two daughters. 

. 11^, Daughters, 

. 116. Of daughters. 

117. To daughters. 

118. From daughters. 

119. A good man, 

120. Of a good man. 

121 . To a good man. 

122. From a good man 
123 Two good men 

124. Good men. 

125. Of good men, 

12G, To good men. 

127. From good men. 

128. A good woman. 

129. A bad boy. 

130. Good women. 

131. A bad girl. 

132. Good. 

133. Better. 
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134. Best 

j 

. i 

Sabbna-thB 
than all). 

changa 

{letter 

Dahda chaaga 

! 

Bahla-i chafiga 

• 

135. Higb , , 

• ; 

Uchcha . 

• 

• j 

Uchcha . • 

• 

Uchcha . 

• 

136. Higber 

. i 

Horna-tho uchcha 

1 

1 

Bohat uchcha . 

• 

Buhla uchcha . 


137. Highest 

1 

Sabbna-th§ uchcha 

• • 1 

1 

Sabh-th8 uchcha 

i 

Bahla-i uchcha 


138. A horse • . 

• 

Ghora 

• 

1 

• i 

1 

G hcra 

• 

GhOra 


139. A mare 

• 

Ghsri . 

• 

1 

! 

Ghoii , 


Ghori ^ 

% 

140. Horses 

• 

Ghore 

t 


Ghore • ... 


GhCre 


141. Mares 

• 

GhOrlS , 



Ghoria 


GhCria • , 

• 

142. A bull 

• 

Sahu 



SShda 

• 

Dhatta, sahan , 

• 

143. A cow 

• 

Ga . 


• 

Gau 

• 

Ga . 


144. Bulls 

• 

Sahn 



Sahde 

• 

Dhatte . 

• 

145. Cows 

« 

Gaia 



Gaua 

• 

Gaia , 

• 

146. A dog 

• 

Kutta 



Kutta 

• 

Kutta 


147. A bitch . t 

• 

Kutti 



Kutti 

j 

• 

Kutti 

1 


148. Dogs 

• 

Kntte 



1 Kutte 

! 

• 

Kutte 


149. Bitches 

• 

Kuttia 



Kuttia 

• 

1 Kuttia 


150. A he ejoat 

• 

Bakra 



Barba 

• 

Bakki-a . 


151. A female goat • 

• 

Bakri 



Barlii 

• 

Bakkri . 


152. Goats 

• 

Bakre 


i 

Barle 


i 

j Bakkaria • 


153. A male deer 

• 

! Haran 



Haran 

* 

i 

Ham 


154. A female deer 

• 

] Hami 



Harm 

• 

1 

1 Harni 


155. Deer 

• 

Haran 



Haran 

• 

Ham 


156. I am 

• 

' llaT hs . 

1 



Mai hi . 

. 

MaT h.^ . 


157. Thou art . 

• 

i TS hai . 



Tahai . 

1 

• 

TS hai, hai • 


L58. He is 

• 

Uh hai, i 



Oh hai . 


Ch hai . 


159. We are 

• 

■ As! ha, haj* 



Asl hi . 

* 

Asi ha . 


160. You are . 

• 

' Tusi h5 . 

i 



Tusi 5 . . , 

• 

Tusi h6 . 
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1 

! Mate-gai khare 

1 

1 Banbt-bi kbara 

i 

134. Best. 

Uchcba . . , . 

! 

j Uchcba . . , , 

135. High. 

Mata nchcha . 

j 

j Baubt uchcba . 

130. Higher. 

Mate-gai ucnchs 

Baubt-b: uchcba 

' 137. Highest. 

Ghora . , . . 

Gbora . , . . 

1 138. A horse. 

i 

GLsri .... 

' 

G bori . . J . 

1 

139. A mare. 

GhSre .... 

Gbore .... 

140. Horses. 

Ghoria .... 

Ghoria .... 

j 141, Mares. 

Sabn .... 

Sabu .... 

142. A bull. 

Ga5 .... 

Ga .... 

‘ 143. A cow. 

Sahn .... 

Sabn .... 

' 144. Bulls. 

1 

Gave .... 

Oal . . . . 

I 145. Cows, 

Kutta .... 

Kutta , . , , 

1 

146. A ciosT, 

Katti .... 

Kutti .... 

147. A bitch. 

Kutte .... 

Kutte . , . . j 

148. Dogs. 

Kuttia .... 

Kuttia .... 

140. Bitches. 

Bakra ... 

Bakra, bakrfi , 

150. A be goat. 

Bakri . . . • 

Bakri . . . , 

1 51. A female gc at. 

Bakm .... 

Bakru .... 

152. Goats. 

i 

Ham 

Ham .... 

153. A male deer. 

! 

Hami . ’ 

Harni .... 

154. A female deer 

Harn 

liarn .... 

155. Deer. 

Au lia. a - . . j 

MaT ba , . . , 

106. I am. 

Tu bl, e 

Tu be, hai 

157, Thou art. 

Oil h«i, ai, e . . . , 

Seb he, bai 

15S. He is. 

A s baT, aT, e . , . ! 

Assa ba, baT, hS 

1 59, We are. 

' 1 

1 

Tus bn, (5 . . .1 

1 

1 

Tussa ha, bai ba 

1 60. You are. 
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161. They are . 

1 

. 

1 

Uh hai, ban 

i 

Oh hain . 

• 

Oh han . 

• 

• 

162. I was 

• • 

Mai sa ♦ 

Alai sa • « 

• 

Mai sa, si 

• 

• 

163. Thou wast 

• • 

TS saT • • • . 

TS sai 

• 

lu sai, si 


• 

164. He was 

• • 

Uh si ... • 

Oh si 

• 

Oh si 


' i 

} 

165. We were • 


Asi si . . V . 

Asi sa 

• 

Asi sa, si 



166. You were 


^Tusi sau . . . • 

Tusi saQ . 

• 

TusI so, si 


1 

167. They wei-e 

• • 

Uh se . . • . 

Oh san • 

• 

Oh san, si 


' 1 

168. Be . 

• • 

Ho .... 

Ho' 

* 

Ho 



169. To be 


Hona .... 

Hona 

• 

HOna 



170, Being 

• > 

Honda .... 

Honda 

• 

Hunda . 



171. Having been 

* • 

HO-ke .... 

Ho-ke 

• 

HOa hoa . 



172. I may be . 


Mai hua . . - * 

Mai howi 

• 

Mai homa 



173. I shall be . 

• * 

Mai hotga 

rv 

Mai hOwaga 

• 

Alai homaga . 



174, I should be 

• * 







175. Beat 

• ■ 

Mar .... 

M^ 

• 

Mar 



176. To beat 


Mama .... 

! - 

M arna 

• 

AJarna 



177. Beating 

. 

Marda .... 

; Marda 

• 

Marda . 



178. Having beaten 


Mar-ke . . . - 

Mar-ke 

1 

• 

Alar-ke . 



179. I beat 


Mai marda-h§, marna-ha . 

Alai marda-ha (or marna- 
ha, and so throiujliout) . 

MaT marda-ha 



ISO, Thou beatest 

» 9 

Tn marda-hai, marna-hai . 

Tu marda-hai . 

• 

Tu marda-hai 



181. He beats . 


Uh marda -hai, marna-hai . 

1 

Oh marda-hai 

• 

Oh marda-hai 



182. We beat 

0 • 

.Asi marde-haij marne-hai , 

Asi marde-ha . 

• 

Asi marde-hi 



183. You beat . 

• 

Tub! marde-ho, marne-ho - 

Tuslmarde-0 . 

• 

Tusi marde-ho 



184. They beat 

• • 

Uh marde-han, ruarne-han . 

Oh marde-han 

1 

• 

Oh marde-han 



185. I beat {Fast Tense) 

1 _ 

Mainai maria . 

Ur- 

Mai mana 

i 

• V 

j Alai maria ♦ 



186. Thou beatest 
Tense). 

(Fast 

Tainai maria . 

j 

j Tai maria 

• • 

i 

Td maria 



187. He beat (Past Tense) , 

Uhnai maria . 

Ohne maria 

• 

Us maria 

1 

• 
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Kaiigra. 

1 

1 Euglisli. 

Oh hai, ai, e . 

Seh hi, hai, hin, han 

j 161. They are. 

AS sa, tha, si . 

MaT tha, tbu . . . 

162. I was. 

Tn sa, tha 

Tu tha, thu 

163. Thou wast. 

j 

Oh sa, tha 

Seh tha, thu 

1 

1 164. He was. 

As se, the 

Assa the , , . . 

1 165. We were. 

Tus s6, the 

Tussa the 

j 166. You were. 

Oh se, the 

Seh the .... 

j 167. They were. 

H5 .... 

H5 , . . . 

168. Be. 

Hona .... 

Hona .... 

169. To be. 

Hunda .... 

Honda .... 

170. Being. 

Hoi-ke, hSie 

Hol-ke .... 

171. Having been. 

AS hoi . 

MaT hoa .... 

172, I may be. 

AS hon .... 

MaT hSga, hogha, hhala 

173. I shall be. 

AS huiida 


174. 1 should be. 

Mar .... 

Mar .... 

175. Beat. 

Mama .... 

Marna . . , , ; 

176. To beat. 

Marda, mama . 

Marda .... 

177. Beating. 

Mme .... 

Mari-ke .... 

178. Having beaten. 

AS mama, marda 

MaT marda-ha . 

179. I beat. 

TS marna, marda 

Tu marda-he . 

180. Thou beateat. 

Oh mama, marda 

Seh marda-h§ . . 

181. He beats. 

As mama, marda 

Assa marde-ha . 

182. We beat. 

Tus marna, marda 

Tussi marde-ha 

183. You beat. 

Oh marna, marda 

! 

Seh marde-ha . 

184. They beat. 

Me maria 

MaT maria • 

185, I beat (Past Tt^ryse). 

Tudh maria 

Tai (or tudh) maria . 

186. Thou beateat {Paii 
Tense), 

TJs maria 

Tini maria 

187. He beat {Past Tense). 
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188. We beat (Past Tense) . 

Asanai maria , 

~ . 1 
Asa maria . . • j 

Asl maria 

• 

189. You beat {Past Tense) 

TusSnai maria 

Tus3 maria . • • i 

Tn.sT maria 

• 

190. They beat {Past Tense) 

Unhanai marid . . , 

i 

Onha miiria . . • [ 

Ohna-ne maria . 


191. I am beating 

MaT marda-ha , . i 

Mai mardd-ha . 

i\Iai mdrda-ha 

• 

192. I was beating . . . i 

Mai marda-si , . . i 

1 

Mai mar da -si . 

Mai marda-sa , 


193. I bad beaten 

1 

Maina! maria-si . . j 

MaT maria-si 

Alai manii-si . 

- 

1 

194. I may beat 

Mai mara . , . | 

MaT mart 

Alai mara 


1 

195. I shall beat . . ; 

Mai marSga - . 1 

i 

MaT martga . 

AlaT maraga 


196. Thou wilt beat . 

1 

TS mar^ga 

1 

Tu martga 

Tii martga 

• 

197. He will beat 

1 

IJh mareea 

Oh maruea 

Oh marega 

• 

198, We shall beat 

Asi marage . . • , 

1 

Abl martge 

Asl martge 

• 

199. You will beat 

Tusi maroge 

Tusi maroge . 

Tusi maroge 

j 

j 

200. They will beat . 

1 

Uh marfge 

Oh raarange 

Oh marange 

I 

201. I should beat 

i 




i 

i 

i 

202. I am beaten 

Mainft mar paindi-hai 

MaTnu mar pai . . . 1 

Maiuli maria-hai 


203. I was beaten . . , 

1 

MaTnU mar paindi-sl . 

Maint mar pai- si . . i 

Alainu maria-si 

• 

! 

204, I shall be beaten 

1 

j 

Mainn mar pau 

Mainii mar paiegi 

Alain a midrega 

• 

1 

205. I go . . . 1 

Mai janda-ha, janna-ha 

Mai janda-ht {or jant-ht, 
and s>j thrcngJwtit). 

AlaT jadd {or j ana) -ha 

• I 

i 

iOG. Thou cfoest , . , 

i 

Til janda-hai, janna-hai 

Tu janda-iiai 

Tn jadd -ha T 

• 

207. He goes 

Uh janda-hai, janiia-hai 

1 

Oh janda-hai 

Oh jada-hai 

• 

208. We go 

Asl janne*hal, etr. 

As: ]ande-ht 

Asi jade- ha 

1 

1 

9.09. You go . 

j 

j Tusi janne-hoj et^, . 

Tusi jande-o 

Tusi jade-hs 

• 

210. They go . 

Uh janne-hai, etc, . . ; 

Ob jande-haTn . 

Oh jade -ban 


211. I went 

MaT gia .... 

; ilai gea . , , . 

AlaT giyd 

• 

212. Thou wentest 

, To gia .... 

j Ta gea . . . . 

, giya . 

• 

213. He went . 

' Uh gia . 

! _ 

' Oh g^a . . . . 

: Oh giya . 

• 

214. We went • 

■ Asl gae .... 

f 

j 

Asi gae . . . , 

Asi gae . 

f 
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{ 

AsS maria 

( 

Assa maria 

188. We heat {Fast Teusej 

i 

Tus^ maria . . • ^ 

TtispS maria 

1S9. You beat {Past t ense) 

Une maria 

Tina {or tihha) maria 

lyO. They beat {Past Tense) 

AS marda-a 

Mai marda- ha . 

191. I am beating. 

Ail marda-sa 

Mai marda-tha 

192 I was beating. 

Mg maria-sa 

Mai maria- tb a 

193. I had beaten. 

Au mara 

MaT mara 

191. I may beat. 

AS maran 

Mai marga. margha, maraga 

IJ^5, 1 shall beat. 

Tu marga 

Til marga. margha . 

19d. Thou wilt beat. 

Oh marag 

Seh marga, margha 

197. He will beat. 

: 

As maran 

Assa marge, marght. 

1 198. We shall beat. 

Tus margin 

Tussa marge, marghe 

199. You will beat. 

Oh margan 

Seh marge, marghe . 

t 

200. They will beat. 

Ail marda 

i 

j 

201. I should beat. 

Migi mar pai-e 

, Minjo marda-hai 

1 202. I am beaten. 

MigI mar pa: -si 

1 Minjo maria 

; 20d, I was beaten. 

Migi mar pawag 

Minjo margha , 

liO-i. I shall be beaten. 

AS jana '\or jada) a . 

MaT jada-ha 

' 205. I go. 

TS ]aja (jadu)-^ 

Tii jada -he 

20‘b Thou "oest. 

1 

Oh jana (jada)-e 

' Seh jtda-he 

207. He goes. 

As jane (jade)“a 

Assa jade-ha 

20^. We go. 

Tns jane (jade) -5 

Tussa jade-ha . 

209. You go. 

! Oh jane (jade)-? 

Seh jade-ha 

210. They go. 

i 

^ A- * 

An gia, gaya . 

( 

MaT gia . . . . 

211. I went. 

1 

: TS gia, gaya . 

I 

Tfi gia . • . . 

212. Th'>u v\entest. 

1 Oh gia, gaya 

1 

Seh gia . . . . 

2}o. He went. 

' As gae . . . . 

gae 

, 214-. We went. 
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215. Ton went . . 

TusI gae . . ♦ 

T usi gae .... 

Tnsi gae 

216. They went 

Uh gae .... 

Oh gae .... 

Oh gae .... 

217. Go . 

J ah • . • • 

Ja 

Ja 

218. Going 

Janda, janna 

Janda .... 

1 

Jada .... 

219. Gone 

Gia .... 

Gea .... 

Giya . . . . 

220. What is your name ? . 

Tuhadda na ki Hai ? . 

Tuhada ki nS hai ? . 

Thuada ki na hai ? . 

221. How old is this horse ? 

Eh ghora kinne warihada 
hai? 

Ea ghoredi ki umar hai ? . 

Ea ghoredi kinnl nmar hai ? 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

Aittbo Kasmir kinna hai ? 

Aitho Kasmir kinna hai ? . 

Kasmir etho kinnX wat hni ?j 

j 

■ 

223. How many sons are 
there in yonr father’s 
house ? 

Tuhadde piode ghar kinne 
puttar ban ? 

Tnbade pinde ghar kinne 
puttar ban ? 

rhuade peode kinne putt j 
ban ? 1 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

A] maT bara painda kita-hai. 

Ajj mai bara paida kita 

Ajj^mai bahla turia-phiria-! 
ha. j 

225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

Merg taeda putt uhdi bhain 
nal biaha-hai. 

Mere chachede puttarda 
biah osdi bhain^nal boia- 
bai. 

Mera bhara cbacheda putt | 
ohdi bbainde nal viahia- 
hOya-hai, 

226. In the house is the sad- 
dle of the white horse. 

Chitte ghoredi kathi gharich 
hai. 

Cbitte ghoredi kathi ghar 
vichch hai. 

Ghar-vich bagge ghoredi 
kathi hai. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Uhdi pitth-tai kathi pa 

Ohdi pitth-te katbi pa-deo . 

Kathi ohdi pith-te pu-de , 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

1 MainaT uhde pufctnS bare 
kotle mare. 

Mai ohde piittnS hare 
cbabak mare. 

Mai ohde pnttnu korria- 
nal kuttia. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Uh pabaridi chottl-tai 
dan gar chara-riha-i. 

Oh paharide tibbe-te dangar 
cbaraonda-bai. 

Oh pabaridi choti-utte 

mal chariiuda-bai. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

; Uh us rukkhrle heth ghore- 
te baitha-hoia hai. 

Ob rukhde betbi gbore-te 
charia kbalota-bai. , 

Ob ns rukhde beth ghOre- 
te charia baitha-hai. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Uhda bhara uhdi bhain 
kolQ lammt hai. 

Obda bbara obdi bhain 
nM6 ucbcba hai. 

1 

Obda bhara ohdi bhain- 
nMo uchcha hai. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Uhda mull dhai rapaie hai. 

Obda mull dhai rappie hai . 

i 

Obda mul dhai rnpaije hai . 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

Mera pio us chhote gharich 
i rahinda-hai. 

1 1 

Mera pin os cbbote ghar- 
vicbch raibnda-hai. 

Mera peo os chhote ghar- 
vich raihnda-hai. 

234. Give this rupee to him. 

1 

Eh rapaia uhnn deh 

Eh rappia osnii de-deS 

Eh rupaija obnu deh 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Ohde kols oh rapaie lai-lai. 

Ob rappie Qs-kolo lai-la5 . 

Oh rupaiye 5s-t5 lai-lai 

236. Beat him well and bind 
him wuth ropes. 

Ohnn kbiib phando te rasia 
nal mnskt bannho. 

Obnu chahgi tarU maro, te 
rassit uM bannh lao. 

OhnG chajigi tart mar-kntt- 
ke rasaia-nal bann-diyo/’ 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

1 Khu§ pani khichch . 

KbnbchS pani khicbcho 

Khnh vichchO pan! kaddho 

238. Walk before me 

Mere agge agge chal 

Mere agge cballo 

Mere samne tnr-phir 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind yon ? 

Tuhadde pichchhe kihda 
munda anila-i ? 

1 Tnbade pichchhe kihda 

1 munda aonda-hai ? 

j Kihda munda tere pichchhe 

1 auda-hai ? 

240. From whom did you 
buy that ? 

Tnsi oh kihde kolS mull 
litta-si ? 

, Tus5 oh kilide-kol^ mull 
j lea-bai ? 

j 

Tnsi eh chij kihde kol§ 

1 mull lai-hai P 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 

Pindde ikk hattiwale kol8 • 

j Pindde hattiwiile-kolS 

( 

i * 

j Pindde hattiwMe-to 
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pogii. 

Karigra. 

English, 

Tns gae .... 

J TussS gae 

' 215. You went. 

Oh. gae , . > . 

! Seh gae . 

; 216. They went. 

Ja . 

Ja . • • • 

217. Go. 

Jana, jada 

1 

; Jai-ke .... 

218. Going. 

Gia, gaya 

Gia .... 

219. Gone. 

Tusara kih na ai ? 

Tussada kia na hai ? 

220. What is your name r 

Us ghoredl umar kih ai ? . 

Eh ghora kitnia barihada 
hai ? 

221. How old is this horse ? 

Ith6 Kasmir kinni dur ai ? 

Itthu-te Uasmir kitui dur 
hai ? 

222. How far is it from 
here to Kashmir ? 

Tere bahbaide ghar kinnf 
pnttar hain ? 

Tussade babbede ghar kitne 
jatak han ? 

223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house ? 

Aj mai bara phiria . 

Mai ajj bari dur jai aia 

221. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

Mere chacheda puttar usdi 
dhiu kann§ bihaya-gia ai. 

Mere chacheda puttar tiddia 
baihni kane biahia-hai. 

225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

Chitte ghoredi kathi ghar 
ai. 

Ghare bich cbitte ghoredi 
kathi-hai. 

226, In the house is the 
saddle of the white 
hor&e. 

Kathl usdi pitthi-par 

rakkh. 

Kathi tiddia pitthi uppar 
pM-de. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Aj maT usde puttraigi mate 
korre mare. | 

AfaT tidde puttrejo korria- 
kane maria. 

228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

Oh pahardi chsti-par dahgar 
chard a-e. 

Seh dharadia chuudia upparl 
dan gar chara karda-hai. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Oh us rukkhai-heth ghsre- j 
par baitha-da-ai. 

Seh us rukkhe heth ghore 
uppar charbia-hai. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree, 

i 

Usda bhara usdi bhaiuS 
kachha lamma ai. 

1 

; Tisda bhau tiddia bahm-te 
lamma hai. 

231. Ilis brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Usda mul dhai rupaye ai , 

Tidda mull dhai riipayye hai 

; 232. The price of that is 
two rupees and a half. 

Mera bab us nikke gharai- 
vich rauhnda-ai. | 

Alera babb chhote ghare ! 

bich raihda-hai. 

1 

233. Aly father lives in that 
small house. 

i Eh riipaya usi deh , . j 

Eh rupayya tis-ki dai-de . 

234. Give this rupee to 
him. 

j Oh rupaye usde kachha lai- 

i 1 

Seh rupayye tis-te lai-le 

i 235, Take those rupees 
Irom him. 

Usi khara karle mar, te 
raS'^e kauue baan. ' 

Tis-ki^ matfi mari^karl, 
rassia kaue baunhi-de. 

236. Peat him well and 
bind him with ropes. 

Khuhe-vichcha pani kad , 

j 

Khue-te pani dbiri lai-a « 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

Mere agge chal 

Mere agge hand . » 

238. Walk before me. 

i 

Kulida laubra tere picbchhe 
avia-da^ai ? 

Kuhda jatak tussade 

picbchhe aoda-hai ? 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Oh tudh kuhdai kachha 
kharidia-ai ? 

Kus-te tussa saih mulle i 
iia? 

240. From whom did you 
buy that ? 

GarSde ik hatti-wM§ kachha 

Garaede hatvranle-te 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 
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